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CHAPTER  I. 

A    Wild    Lftndicftpe. 

'*  One  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half 
Ij«'e*,'*  wiys  the  adap:c;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  force  in 
t!K»  maxim  when  applied  to  certain  remote  and  little- 
wnVd  districts  in  these  islands,  where  the  j)eople  are 
•i^mi  as  unknown  to  us  as  though  they  inhabited  some 
\»u(*\v  HK'k  in  the  South  Pacitic. 

While  the  preat  world,   not  very  far  off,  busies  it- 

•*It'  with  all  the  appliances  of  state  and  science,  amusing 

'.I*  Ui-un?  hy  problems  which,  once  on  a  time,  would 

Iiave  l>een  ro«i<»rved  for  the  studies  of  philosophers  and 

iiirv<.  tlM»se  p«M»r  creatures  dni^  on  an  existence  rather 

J»*n»'ath  than  above   the  habits  of  savage  life.     Their 

i»*?llinjr'*,  their  food,  their  clothes,  such  as  generations 

♦if  their  fathers  possessed:   and  neither  in  their  culture, 

their  aspirations,  nor  their  ways,  advanced  beyond  what 

ci^ntnries  back  had  seen  them. 

i  H'  that  group  of  islamls  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
ir«*lan<l  calle<l  the  Arrans,  Innishmore  is  a  striking  in- 
<:ance  of  this  neglect  and  desolation.  Probably  within 
•he  wide  sweep  of  the  British  islands  there  could  not 
f>p  foand  a  spot  more  irretrievably  given  up  to  poverty 
ind  barbarism.    Some  circular  mud  hovelB,  sliaped  like 

LmitrrU  «f  Arran.  I.  A 
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beehives,  and  with  a  central  aperture  for  the  escape  of 
the  smoke,  are  the  dwellings  of  an  almost  naked,  famine- 
stricken  people,  whose  looks,  language,  and  gestures 
mark  them  out  for  foreigners  if  they  chance  to  come 
over  to  the  mainland.  Deriving  their  scanty  subsistence 
almost  entirely  from  fishing  and  kelp-burning,  they  de- 
pend for  life  upon  the  chances  of  the  seasons,  in  a  spot 
where  storms  are  all  but  perpetual,  and  where  a  day  of 
comparative  calm  is  a  rare  event 

Curious  enough  it  is  to  mark  that  in  this  wild, 
ungenial  spot  civilisation  had  once  set  foot,  and  some 
Christian  pilgrims  found  a  resting-place.  There  is  no 
certain  record  of  whence  or  how  they  first  came,  but 
the  Abbey  of  St  Finbar  dates  from  an  early  century, 
and  the  strong  walls  yet  attest  the  size  and  proportions 
of  the  ancient  monastery.  Sometliihg  like  forty  years 
ago  the  islanders  learned  that  the  owner  of  the  island, 
of  whose  existence  they  then  heard  for  the  first  time, 
proposed  to  come  over  and  live  there,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  few  workmen  arrived,  and,  in  some  weeks, 
converted  the  old  crypt  of  the  Abbey  into  something 
habitable,  adding  two  small  chambers  to  it,  and  building 
a  chimney  —  a  work  of  art  —  which,  whether  meant 
for  defence  or  some  religious  object,  was,  during  its 
construction,  a  much-debated  question  by  the  people. 
The  intention  to  resume  a  sovereignty  which  had  lain 
so  long  in  abeyance  would  have  been  a  bold  measure 
in  such  a  spot  if  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  the 
assurance  that  the  chief  meant  to  disturb  nothing, 
dispute  nothing  of  vested  interests.  They  were  told 
that  he  who  was  coming  was  a  man  weary  of  the  world 
and  its  ways,  who  desired  simply  a  spot  of  earth  where 
he  might  live  in  peace,  and  where,  dying,  he  might 
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leive  hiH  bones  with  die  Lnttrells,  whose  graves  for 
jrenerations  back  thron|Ei:ed  the  narrow  aisle  of  the  church. 
These  facts,  and  that  he  had  a  sickly  wife  and  one  child, 
A  boy  of  a  few  years  old,  were  all  that  they  knew  of  him. 
If  the  Imre  idea  of  a  superior  was  distasteful  in  a  com- 
munity where  common  misery  had  taught  brotherhood, 
the  notion  was  dispelled  at  sight  of  the  sad,  sorrow- 
rtricked  man  who  landed  on  an  evening  of  September, 
and  walked  from  the  boat  through  the  surf  beside  his 
wife,  a2»  two  sailors  carried  her  to  shore.  He  held  his 
little  lM»y*s  hand,  refusing  the  many  offers  that  were 
maile  to  carry  him,  though  Uie  foaming  water  surged 
At  times  al>ove  the  little  fellow's  waist,  and  made  him 
|>liiiifre  with  childish  glee  and  laughter;  that  infant 
(iiiirage  and  light -heartedne»«H  gding  fartlier  into  the 
hearts  of  tin'  wild  |ieo|)le  than  if  tlie  father  had  come 
to  greet  them  with  costly  presents! 

•John  Luttrell  whs  not  above  nix-and-thirtv,  but  he 
liNikeil  fifty;  his  hair  was  |>orfVH!tly  white,  his  blue  eyes 
liinunpd  and  cin*lod  with  dark  wrinkles,  his  shoulders 
MiNipt^d.  and  his  hnik  downcast.  Of  his  wife  it  could  be 
>«r4'n  that  she  had  onco  l>oen  handsfune,  but  her  wasted 
ti;rnro  an<i  incessant  cough  showed  she  was  in  tlio  last 
"tage  of  coufiu  nipt  ion.  The  child  was  a  picture  of  in- 
fantile iMMuty.  and  tliat  daring  lK)ldness  which  sits  so 
frracefully  on  childho«>d.  If  he  was  dressed  in  tlie  vory 
ch^'apent  and  least  costly  fashion,  to  the  islanders  he 
fieenK**!  attire<l  in  very  splendour,  and  his  jacket  of 
dnrk  crimMin  cloth  and  a  little  feather  thnt  he  wore  in 
hin  cap  sufficed  to  win  for  him  the  name  of  the  Prince, 
whicli  he  never  lost  aftemanl. 

It  could  not  be  sup|>osed  that  such  an  aflvent  would 
not  create  a  great  stir  and  commotion  in  the  little  colony; 

1» 
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the  ways,  the  looks,  the  demeioionr,  and  the  reqaiiem^ts 
of  the  new  comers,  inmishing  for  weeks,  and  even  months, 
topics  for  conversation;  but  gradually  this  wore  itself 
out  Molly  Ryan,  the  one  sole  domestic  servant  who 
accompanied  the  Luttrells,  being  of  an  uncommunicative 
temper,  contributed  no  anecdotic  details  of  in-door  life 
to  stimulate  interest  and  keep  curiosity  alive.  All  that 
they 'knew  of  Luttrell  was  to  meet  him  in  his  walks, 
and  receive  the  short,  not  over-courteous  nod  with  which 
he  acknowledged  their  salutations.  Of  his  wife,  they 
only  saw  the  wasted  form  that  half  lay,  half  sat  at  a 
window;  so  that  all  their  thoughts  were  centred  in  the 
child  —  tlie  Prince  —  who  came  familiarly  amongst 
them,  uncared  for  and  unheeded  by  his  own,  and  free 
to  pass  his  days  with  the  other  children  as  they  heaped 
wood  upon  the  kelp  fires,  or  helped  the  fishermen  to 
dry  their  nets  upon  the  shore.  In  the  innocence  of 
their  primitive  life  this  familiarity  did  not  trench  upon 
the  respect  they  felt  they  owed  him.  They  did  not 
regard  his  presence  as  anything  like  condescension, 
they  could  not  think  of  it  as  derogation,  but  they  felt 
throughout  that  he  was  not  one  of  them,  and  his  golden 
hair  and  his  tiny  hands  and  feet  were  as  unmistakable 
mar^  of  station  as  though  he  wore  a  coronet  or  carried 
a  sceptre. 

The  unbroken  melancholy  that  seemed  to  mark 
Luttrell^s  life,  his  uncommunicativeness,  his  want  of 
interest  or  sympathy  in  all  that  went  on  around  him, 
would  have  inspired,  by  themselves,  a  sense  of  fear 
amongst  the  people;  but  to  these  traits  were  added 
others  that  seemed  to  augment  this  terror.  His  days 
were  passed  in  search  of  relics  and  antiquarian  objects, 
of  which  the  Abbey  possessed  a  rich  store,  and  to  their 
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ample  intelligence  these  things  smacked  of  magic 
To  hear  the  clink  of  his  spade  within  the  walls  of  the 
old  chorch  by  day,  and  to  see  the  lone  light  in  his 
chamber,  where  it  was  romonred  he  sat  sleepless 
throaghout  the  night,  were  always  enough  to  exact  a 
paternoster  and  a  benediction  ^m  the  peasant,  whose 
whole  religious  training  began  and  ended  with  these 
offices. 

Xor  was  the  child  destined  to  escape  the  influence 
of  this  popular  impression.  He  was  rarely  at  home, 
aod,  when  there,  scarcely  noticed  or  spoken  to.  His 
poor  sick  mother  would  draw  him  to  her  heart,  and  as  she 
pressed  his  golden  locks  close  to  her,  her  tears  would 
fall  fast  upon  them,  but  dreading  lest  her  sorrow  should 
throw  a  shade  over  his  sunny  happiness,  she  would  try 
In  engage  him  in  some  out-of-door  pursuit  again  — 
fiend  him  off  to  ask  if  the  fishermen  had  taken  a  full 
haul,  or  when  some  one's  new  boat  would  be  ready  for 
Uuuching. 

Of  the  room  in  which  the  recluse  sat,  and  wherein 
he  alone  ever  entered,  a  chance  peep  tlirough  the  ivy- 
rovere<l  casement  offered  nothing  very  reassuring.  It 
was  a  narrow,  lofty  chamber,  with  a  groined  roof  and 
a  tiajrped  floor,  formed  of  ancient  gravestones,  the 
sculpture<l  sides  doinTiwards.  Two  large  stuffed  seals 
sat  giianlwise  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  over,  which, 
on  a  bracket,  was  an  enormous  human  skull,  an  in- 
scription Wing  attached  to  it,  with  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving]: its  size  to  be  gigantic  ratlier  than  the  con- 
K*<juences  of  diseased  growth.  Strange-shaped  bones, 
and  arrow-heads,  and  stone  spears  and  javelins  decorated 
the  walls,  with  amber  ornaments  and  clasps  of  metal. 
A  massive  font  served  as  a  washstand,  and  a  broken 
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stone  cross  formed  a  coat-rack.  In  one  corner,  enclosed 
by  two  planks,  stood  an  humble  bed,  and  opposite  the 
fire  was  the  only  chair  in  the  chamber  —  a  rude  con- 
trivance, fashioned  from  a  root  of  bog-oak,  black  with 
centuries  of  interment 

It  was  late  at  night  that  Luttrell  sat  here,  reading 
an  old  volume,  whose  parchment  cover  was  stained  and 
discoloured  by  time.  The  window  was  open,  and  of- 
fered a  wide  view  over  the  sea,  on  which  a  faint  moon- 
light shone  out  at  times,  and  whose  dull  surging  plash 
broke  with  a  uniform  measure  on  the  shore  benea^. 

Twice  had  he  laid  down  his  book,  and,  opening 
the  door,  stood  to  listen  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed 
his  reading;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  pages  did 
not  engage  his  attention,  nor  was  he  able,  as  he  sought, 
to  find  occupation  in  their  contents. 

At  last  there  came  a  gentle  tap  to  the  door;  he 
arose  and  opened  it  It  was  the  woman-servaitit  who 
formed  his  household,  who  stood  tearful  and  trembling 
before  him. 

*'Well?"  said  he,  in  some  emotion. 

"Father  Lowrie  is  come,"  said  she,  timidly. 

He  only  nodded,  as  though  to  say,  "Gro  on." 

"And  he'll  give  her  the  rights,"  continued  she; 
"but  he  saya  he  hopes  that  you'll  come  over  to  Bel- 
muUet.on  Sunday,  and  declare  at  the  altar  how  it 
was." 

"Declare  what?"  cried  he;  and  his  voice  rose  to  a 
key  of  passionate  eagerness  that  was  almost  a  shriek. 
"Declare  what?" 

"He  means,  that  you'll  tell  the  people  — " 

"Send  him  here  to  me,"  broke  in  Luttrell,  angrily. 
"Fm  not  going  to  discuss  this  with  you." 
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"Sore  isn't  lie  giving  her  the  blessed  Sacrament!" 
<aid  nhe,  indignantly. 

"Leave  me,  then  —  leave  me  in  peace,"  said 
be,  as  he  turned  away  and  leaned  his  head  on  the 
fliimnej-piece;  and  then,  without  raising  it,  added, 
'and  tell  the  priest  to  come  to  me  before  he  goes 
awty." 

The  woman  liad  not  gone  many  minutes,  when  a 
heavT  ^tep  approached  the  door,  and  a  strong  knock 
was  heard.  **Come  in!"  cried  Luttrell,  and  there 
f'ntered  a  short,  slightly-made  man,  middle-aged  and 
active- looking,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  tall, 
-rraijrht  forehead,  to  whom  Luttrell  motioned  the  only 
chair  as  he  came  fon^-anl. 

"It's  all  over,  8ir.  She's  in  glor}*!"  said  he, 
reverently. 

**  Without  pain?"  asked  Luttrell. 

**  A  parti n<r  pan«^  —  no  more.  She  was  calm  to 
:\iv  lant.  Indeed,  her  last  wonls  wore  to  repeat  what 
hIio  ha^l  prosse<l  so  often  upon  me." 

"I  know  —  I  know!"  broke  in  Luttrell,  impatiently. 
"I  never  denied  it." 

*'True,  Sir;  but  you  never  acknowledged  it,"  said 
x\ii'  priest,  hanlily.  *'\Mien  you  ha<l  the  courage  to 
make  a  j)easant  girl  your  wife,  you  ought  to  have  had 
ihe  courage  to  declare  it  also." 

'*To  have  taken  her  to  the  Court,  1  liope  -  to 
hfive  presente<l  her  to  Royalty  —  to  have  paraded  my 
•h;une  and  mv  follv  before  a  world  whose  best  kind- 
\i*'<*i  wa**  that  it  forjrot  me!  Look  here.  Sir;  niv  wife 
wjf^  brought  up  a  Catholic;  I  never  interfered  with  her 
convictions.  If  1  never  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject  of 
ber  faith,  it  was  no  small  concession  from  a  man  who 
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felt  on  the  matter  as  I  did.  I  sent  for  you  to  ad- 
minister to  her  the  rights  of  her  Church,  but  not  to 
lecture  me  on  my  duties  or  my  obligations.  What  I 
ought  to  do,  and  when,  I  have  not  to  learn  from  a 
Boman  Catholic  priest^* 

"And  yet,  Sir,  it  is  a  Catholic  priest  will  force 
you  to  do  it.  There  was  no  stain  on  your  wife's  fame, 
and  there  shall  be  none  upon  her  memory.'^ 

"What  is  tlie  amount  of  my  debt  to  you.  Father 
Lowrie?"  asked  Luttrell,  calmly  and  even  courteously. 

"Nothing,  Sir;  not  a  farthing.  Her  father  was  a 
good  friend  to  me  and  mine  before  ruin  overtook  him. 
It  wasn't  for  money  I  came  here  to-night" 

"Then  you  leave  me  your  debtor,  Sir,  and  against 
my  will." 

"But  you  needn't  be,  Mr.  Luttrell,"  said  the  priest, 
with  eagerness.  "She  that  has  just  gone,  begged  and 
prayed  me  with  her  last  breath  to  look  after  her  little 
boy,  and  to  see  and  watch  that  he  was  not  brought  up 
in  darkness." 

"I  understand  you.  You  were  to  bring  him  into 
your  own  fold.  If  you  hope  for  success  for  such  a 
scheme,  take  a  likelier  moment,  father;  this  is  not 
your  time.  Leave  me  now,  I  pray  you.  I  have  much 
to  attend  to." 

"May  I  hope  to  have  an  early  opportunity  to  see 
and  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Luttrell?" 

"You  shall  hear  from  me,  Sir,  on  the  matter,  and 
early,"  said  Luttrell.  "Your  own  good  feeling  will 
show  this  is  not  the  moment  to  press  me." 

Abashed  by  the  manner  in  which  these  last  words 
were  spoken,  the  father  bowed  low  and  withdrew. 
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"Well?"   cried  the  servant- woman,  as  he  passed 
oot,  "will  he  do  it,  your  reverence?" 

''Not  to-day,    anyhow,  Molly,"    said  he,    with  a 

How  Luttrell  sorrowed  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  was 

Dot  known.     It  was  believed  that  he  never  passed  the 

threshold  of  the  door  where  she  lay  —  never  went  to 

take  one  farewell  look  of  her.     He  sat  moodily  in  his 

room,  going  out  at  times  to  give  certain  orders  about 

tbe  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  third  day. 

A  messenger  had   been  despatched  to  his  late  wife^s 

relatives,  who  lived  about  seventy  miles  off,  down  the 

poa-.t  of  Mavo,  and  to   invite  them  to  attend.     Of  her 

immediate  family  none  remained.     Her  father  was  in 

t>anishment,   the   commutation  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

^H  her  two  brothers,  one  had  died  on  the  scaffold,  and 

auother   had    escaped   to   America,    whither   her   three 

si'^iors   ha<l    followed   him;    so   that  except   her   uncle, 

FVter  Ilopan,    an<l    his    family,    and    a   half-brotlier   of 

h*T  mother's,  a  certfiin  Joe  Rafter,  who  kept  a  shop  at 

I^hinch,    there  were  few  to  follow  her  to  the  grave  as 

mourners. 

Peter  had  four  sons  and  several  daughters,  three 
••f  them  marrie<l.  They  were  of  the  class  of  small 
farmers,  very  little  above  the  condition  of  the  cottier; 
hut  they  were,  as  a  family,  a  determined,  resolute, 
hAnl-headed  race,  not  a  little  dreaded  in  the  neigh- 
hourhoo<l  where  they  live<l,  and  well  known  to  be  knit 
^o^'iher  by  ties  that  made  an  injury  to  any  one  of 
them  a  feud  that  the  whole  family  would  avenge. 

F'or  years  and  years  Luttrell  had  not  seen  nor 
*»ven  heard  of  them.  He  had  a  vague  recollection  of 
having  seen  Peter  Hogan  at  his  marriage ,  and  once  or 
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twice  afterwards,  but  preserved  no  recollection  of  liim. 
Nothing  short  of  an  absolute  necessity  —  for  as  such 
he  felt  it  —  would  have  induced  him  to  send  for  theni 
now;  but  he  knew  well  how  rigid  were  popular  pre- 
judices, and  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for 
him  to  live  amongst  a  people  whose  most  cherished 
feelings  he  would  have  outraged,  had  he  omitted  the 
accustomed  honours  to  the  dead. 

He  told  his  servant  Molly  to  do  all  that  was  need- 
ful on  the  occasion  —  to  provide  for  those  melancholy 
festivities  which  the  lower  Irish  adhere  to  with  a  de- 
votion that  at  once  blends  their  religious  ardour  with 
their  intensely  strong  imaginative  power. 

"There  is  but  one  thing  I  will  not  bear,"  said  ha 
"They  must  not  come  in  upon  me.  I  will  see  them 
when  they  come,  and  take  leave  of  them  when  they 
go;  but  they  are  not  to  expect  me  to  take  any  part  in 
their  proceedings.  Into  this  room  I  will  suffer  none  to 
enter." 

"And  Master  Harry,"  said  the  woman,  wiping  her 
eyes  with  her  apron  —  "what's  to  be  done  with  him? 
'Tis  two  days  that  he's  there,  and  he  won't  leave  the 
corpse." 

"It's  a  child's  sorrow,  and  will  soon  wear  itself  out" 

"Ay,  but  it's  killing  him!"  said  she,  tenderly  — 
"it's  killing  him  in  the  mean  while." 

"He  belongs  to  a  tough  race,"  said  he,  with  a 
"bitter  smile,  "that  neither  sorrow  nor  shame  ever  killed. 
Leave  the  boy  alone ,  and  he'll  come  to  himself  the 
sooner." 

The  peasant  woman  felt  almost  sick  in  her  horror 
at  such  a  sentiment,  and  she  moved  towards  the  door 
to  pass  out 
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"Have  vou  thought  of  everything,  Molly?"  asked 
be,  more  mildly. 

'*!  think  so,  Sir.  There's  to  be  twenty-eight  at 
the  wake  —  twenty-nine,  if  Mr.  Rafter  comes;  but  we 
itn't  expect  him  —  and  Father  Lowiie  would  make 
tijirty:  Imt  weVe  plenty  for  them  all." 

**And  when  will  this  —  this  feasting  —  take 
place?" 

**The  night  before  the  funeral,  by  coorse,"  said 
the  woman. 

"And  they  will  all  leave  this  the  next  morning, 
MoUv?-' 

"  Indeed  I  suppose  they  will,  Sir,"  said  she,  no  less 
'•tfended  at   the  doubt  than  at  the  inhospitable  mean- 
riti»«»  of  the  question. 
\  "So  be  it,  then!"   said  he,  with  a  sigh.     ''I  have 

nothing  more  to  sav/' 

**You  know,  Sir,"  said  she,  with  a  g^at  effort  at 
courapre,  **that  they'll  expect  your  Honour  will  go  in 
for  a  minute  or  two  —  to  drink  their  healths,  and  say 
1  few  words  to  them?" 

He  shook  his  head  in  dissent,  but  said  nothing. 

"Tlie  Hogans  is  as  proud  a  stock  as  any  in  Mayo, 
'    Sir,"   said  she,   eagerly,   "and  if  they  thought  it  was 
iny  disrespect  to  her  that  was  gone " 

**Hold  your  tongue,  woman,"  cried  he,  impatiently. 
"She  was  my  wife,  and  /  know  better  what  becomes 
^ter  memory  than  these  ignorant  peasants.  Let  there 
i>e  m»  more  of  this;"  and  he  closed  the  door  after  her 
3kfi  she  went  out,  and  turned  the  key  in  it,  in  token 
tltat  he  would  not  brook  more  disturbance. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  Yachting  Party. 

In  a  beautiful  little  bay  on  the  north-east  of  Innish- 
more,  land-locked  on  all  sides  but  the  entrance,  a 
handsome  schooner  yacht  dropped  her  anchor  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting.  Amidst  the  desolate  grandeur  of 
those  wild  cliffs,  against  which  the  sea  surged  and 
plashed  till  the  very  rocks  were  smooth  worn,  that 
graceful  little  craft,  with  her  tall  and  taper  spars,  and 
all  her  trim  adjuncts,  seemed  a  strange  vision.  It  was 
the  contrast  of  civilisation  with  barbarism;  they  were 
the  two  poles  of  what  are  most  separated  in  life  — 
wealth  and  poverty. 

The  owner  was  a  Baronet,  a  certain  Sir  Gervais 
Vyner  —  one  of  those  spoiled  children  of  fortune 
which  England  alone  rears;  for  while  in  other  lands 
high  birth  and  large  fortune  confer  their  distinctive 
advantages,  they  do  not  tend,  as  they  do  with  us,  to 
great  social  eminence,  and  even  political  influence. 
Vyner  had  got  almost  every  prize  in  this  world's  lottery ; 
all,  indeed,  but  one;  his  only  child  was  a  daughter, 
and  this  was  the  drop  that  sufficed  to  turn  to  bitter- 
ness much  of  that  cupful  of  enjoyment  Fate  had  offered 
to  his  lips.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  —  done 
a  little  of  everything  —  on  the  turf  —  in  the  hunting- 
field  —  on  the  floor  of  the  House  he  had  what  was 
called  "held  his  own."  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
accomplished,  well-mannered,  .well-looking  people,  who, 
so  long  as  not  pushed  by  any  inordinate  ambition  into 
a  position  of  undue  importance,  invariably  get  full 
credit  for  all  the  abilities  they  possess,  and,  what  is 
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better  still,  attract  no  ill  will  for  the  possessing  them. 
As  well  as  having:  done  everything,  he  had  been  every- 
where: up  the  Mediterranean,  up  the  Baltic,   into  the 
BUck  Sea,  up  the  St  Lawrence  —  everywhere  but  to 
Ireland  —  and  now,  in  a  dull  autumn,  when  too  late 
(or  a  distant  tour,  he  had  induced  his  friend  Grenfell 
Ui  accompany  lum  in  a  short  cruise,   with  the  distinct 
pled^  that  they  were  not  to  visit  Dublin,  or  any  other 
of  tli«>4»e  copiatc  cities  of  which  Irislmien  are  vain,  but 
which  to  Mr.  George  Grenfell  represented  all  that  was 
an  outran  on  good  taste,   and  an  insult  to  civilisation. 
JCr.  (trenfell,  in  one  word,  entertained  for  Ireland  and 
tlie  Irish   sentiments  that  wouldn't  have  been  thought 
ven*  complimentary  if  applied  to  Fejee  islanders,  i^-ith 
cprtiin  hopfdesK  forebodings  as  to  tlie  future  that  even 
Ffj#'«»  itM'lf  might  have  resented  as  unfair.  ' 

XoImmIv  knew  whv  tliese  two  men  were  friends, 
^lUt  they  were  so.  They  seemed  utterly  unsuited  in 
evm*  way.  V^Tier  loved  travel,  inciilent,  adventure, 
*trange  lan<ls,  and  strange  people;  be  liked  the  very 
fni«*rj«*ncies,  the  roughings  of  the  road.  Grenfell  was 
.1  L»«ndoner,  who  only  tolerated,  and  not  ver}'  ptitiently, 
whau»ver    was    l)evond    an   easv   drive    of   Hvde   Park 

•  •  m 

<%»mer.  VvTier  wjis  a  man  of  good  liirth,  and  had 
lii;rh  ciinnexions  on  ever}'  si<le  —  advantages  of  wliich 
liA  no  more  dreamed  of  being  vain,  than  of  the  air  he 
^'D^ath^'d.  Mr.  (trenfell  was  a  nobodv,  with  the  ad- 
ditional  disparagement  of  being  a  nobody  that  every 
•n^  knew.  Grenfell's  Itilian  warehouse,  (irent'eirs 
pK'tted  meats,  his  pickled  salmon,  his  c^iviare,  his 
dirinips,  his  olives,  and  his  patent  maecaroni,  being 
Karf*(»ean  in  celebrity,  and,  though  the  means  by  which 
hi<*   father  made  an  enormous   fortune,  were   miseries 
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which  poisoned'  life,  rising  spectre-like  before,  him  (n 
every  dinner- table,  and  staring  at  him  in  great  capita] 
in  every  supplement  of  the  Tiinf?.  He  would  haiw 
changed  his  name,  but  he  knew  well  that  it  woul 
have  availed  him  nothing.  The  disguise  would  oni 
have  invited  discovery,  and  the  very  mention  of  hii 
exacted  the  explanation,  "No  more  a  Seymour  nor 
Villiers  than  you  are;  the  fellow  is  old  GrenfelFs  sox 
^Greufell's  Game  Sauce,'  and  the  rest  of  it^'  A  chanc 
resemblance  to  a  fashionable  £arl  suggested  anothc 
expedient,  and  Mr.  George  Grenfell  got  it  about  — 
how,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  —  that  the  noble  Lord  Ium 
greatly  admired  his  mother,  and  paid  her  marked  at 
tention  at  Scarborough.  Whatever  pleasure  Mr.  Georg< 
Grenfell  felt  in  tliis  theory  is  not  easy  to  explain;  noi 
have  we  to  explain  what  we  simply  narrate  as  a  fact 
without  the  slightest  pretension  to  account  for. 

Such  were  the  two  men  who  travelled  together,  an( 
the  yacht  also  contained  Vyner's  daughter  Ada,  a  littl* 
girl  of  eight,  and  her  governess,  Mademoiselle  Heinzle 
man,  a  Hanoverian  lady,  who  claimed  a  descent  froi 
the  Hohenzollems ,  and  had  pride  enough  for  a  Haps 
burg.  If  Yyner  and  Grenfell  were  not  very  mud 
alike  in  tastes,  temperament,  and  condition,  Grenfel 
and  tlie  German  governess  were  positively  antipathies 
nor  was  their  war  a  secret  or  a  smouldering  fire,  bu 
a  blaze,  to  which  each  brought  fiiel  every  day,  aidiuj 
the  combustion  by  every  appliance  of  skill  and  in 
genuity. 

Vyner  loved  his  daughter  passionately  —  not  eve; 
the  disappointment  that  she  had  not  been  a  boy  threi 
any  cloud  over  his  affection  —  and  he  took  her  wit 
him  whea  and  wherever  he  could;  ^aud,  indeed,  th 
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pfetsore  of  having  her  for  a  companion  now  made  this 
little  home  tour  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  his 
excareions,  and  in  her  childish  delight  at  new  scenes 
tnd  new  people  he  renewed  all  his  own  memories  of 
e«rlj  travel- 

*'Here  you  are,  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Crab,  late  a  sailing- 
master  in  the  Royal  Xav}-,  but  now  in  command  of 
Thr  M»tfor  —  "here  you  are;"  and  he  pointed  with 
U»  finger  to  a  little  bay  on  the  outspread  chart  that 
fovered  the  cabin  table.  "This  is  about  it!  It  may 
he  either  of  these  two;  each  of  them  looks  north  — 
Dorth  by  ea.st  —  and  each  has  this  large  mountain  to 
the  south'ard  and  westward." 

***TIh'  nortli  islands  of  Arran,'  road  out  Vyncr, 
>l«>uly,  ivorw  a  litth*  MS.  notebook.  *Innishmore,  the 
Ur;rt»^t  tif  them,  has  several  good  anchorages,  especially 
on  flu-  ea>teni  sitle,  f*i*w  inhabitants,  and  all  miserably 
p»t«»r.  Tliore  is  i\\v  rnin  of  an  Abbey,  and  a  holy  v.ell 
of  great  reputed  anticjuity,  and  a  strange  relic  of  ancient 
*Ti|H*rstition  calliMl  the  Judgment -stone,  on  which  he 
who  lays  his  hand  while  denouncing  a  wrong  done  him 
^'V  anotlier,  brings  down  divine  vengeance  on  eitl>er  his 
♦^neniy  or  himself,  according  Jis  his  allegation  is  just  or 
unjust-  There  is  something  similar  to  be  found  in  the 
Bnfhon  laws  '" 

**For  mercy's  sake  don't  give  us  more  of  that  tire- 
^>me  little  book,  which,  from  tlie  day  we  sailed,  ha.s 
n#*ver  contributed  one  single  hint  as  to  where  we  could 
tiud  anything  to  eat,  or  even  water  fit  to  drink,"  baid 
(^irenfell.  **D<i  you  mean  to  go  on  shore  in  tliis  bar- 
birous  place?  ' 

'*Of  course  I  do.    Crab  intends  us  to  pass  two  days 
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here;  we  have  sprang  our  for* topmast,  and  must  look 
to  it" 

"Blessed  invention  a  yacht!  As  a  means  of  loco- 
motion, there^s  not  a  cripple  but  could  beat  it;  and  as 
a  place  to  live  in,  to  eat,  sleep,  wash,  and  exercise, 
there's  not  a  cell  in  Brixton  is  not  a  palace  in  com* 
parisori." 

"Mademoiselle  wish  to  say  good  night,  Sare  Vyner," 
said  the  governess,  a  tall,  fair-haired  lady,  with  very 
light  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  an  immense  lower  jaw,  a 
type,  but  not  a  flattering  type,  of  German  phy- 
siognomy. 

"Let  her  come  by  all  means;"  and  in  an  instant 
the  door  burst  open,  and  with  tlie  spring  of  a  young 
fawn  the  little  girl  was  fast  locked  in  lier  fatlier^s  arms 

"Oh,  is  it  not  very  soon  to  go  to  bed,  papa 
dearest?"  cried  she;  "and  it  would  be  so  nice  to  wait 
a  little  and  see  the  moon  shining  on  these  big  rockc 
here." 

"What  does  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman  say?"  asked 
Vyner,  smiling  at  the  eager  face  of  the  child. 

The  lady  appealed  to  made  no  other  reply  than  by 
the  production  of  a  great  silver  watch  with  an  enormous 
dial. 

"That  is  a  real  curiosity,"  cried  Grenfell.  "Is  i1 
permissible  to  ask  a  nearer  view  of  that  remarkable 
clock,  Miss  Heinzleman?" 

"Freilich!"  said  she,  not  suspecting  the  slightest 
trace  of  raillery  in  the  request.  "It  was  made  at 
Wiirtzburg,  by  Jacob  Schmelling,  year  time  1736." 

"And  intended,  probably,  for  the  Town-hall?" 

"No,  Saar,"  replied  she,  detecting  the  covert  sneer; 
"intended  for  him  whose  arms  it  bear,  Gottfried  von 
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lli'inxlenuin,  Burgomeister  of  Wiirtzburg,  a  German 
noble,  who  neither  made  sansageH  nor  sold  Swiss 
cfaeeiies.'' 

"'Good  night!  good  night!  my  own  darling!'*  said 
Vjner,  kist»ing  his  child  affectionately.  **You  shall 
liave  a  late  evening  to-morruw,  and  a  walk  in  the 
imxtnlight  too;"  and  alter  a  hearty  embrace  from  the 
llttlo  girl,  and  a  res)»ectful  curtsey  from  the  governess, 
rot  limed  witli  a  not  less  respectful  deference  on  his 
iiwn  part,  Vyner  closc<1  the  door  after  them,  and  re- 
>unied  his  seat 

'^^^liat  cursed  tempers  those  Germans  have/'  said 
Orenfoll,  trying  to  «ecm  careless  and  easy;  "even  that 
;r<MNl-natured  joke  nlM)nt  her  watch  she  must  take 
aini**." 

'*I>on't  forget,  George,"  said  Vyner,  good  hu- 
inouredly,  "that  in  any  little  p«asKagc  of  arms  between 
y«iii.  yiiu  liave  the  strong  [msition,  and  hers  is  the 
W'-ak  i»ne.'' 

"  I  wish  .♦/"'  would  have  the  kindness  to  remember 
tlirit  f;u*t,  but  she  is  an  aggressive  old  damsel,  and 
Ti*'wr  looks  so  Hati^tied  as  when  she  imagines  she  has 
-a\i\  an  impertinence." 

"She  is  an  excellent  governess,  and  Ada  is  very 
f«»D<l  of  her." 

**So  much  the  worse  for  Ada." 

**What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  cried  Vyner,  with 
Jin  energy  that  surprise<i  the  other. 

"Simply  tliis;  that  by  a  man  wlio  professes  to  lie- 
]i»'vo  that  objects  of  lieauty  are  nlmost  as  essential  to 
N*  presented  in  the  eyes  of  childluMNl  as  maxims  of 
mondity,  such  a  choice  in  a  com|»aiiion  for  his  daughter 
i«  (Dezplicable.   The  woman  is  ugly,  her  voice  discord- 

L*itrHl  of  JrrsJt.  L  •* 
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ant  and  jarring,  her  carriage  and  bearing  atrocious  — 
and  will  you  tell  me  tliat  all  these  will  fail  to  make 
their  impression  when  associated  witli  every  tone  and 
every  incident  of  childhood?" 

"You  are  not  in  your  happiest  mood  to-night, 
Greorge.     Was  the  claret  bad?" 

"  I  drank  none  of  it.  I  took  some  of  that  Moselle 
cup,  and  it  was  tolerably  good.  By  the  way,  when 
and  how  are  we  to  get  some  ice?  Carter  says  we  have 
very  little  left." 

"Perhaps  there  may  be  glaciers  in  the  wild  region 
beside  us.  Ireland  and  Iceland  have  only  a  consonant 
between  them.  What  if  we  go  ashore  and  have  a  look 
at  the  place?" 

A  careless  shrug  of  assent  was  the  answer,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  trim  yawl,  manned  by  four  stout  fellows, 
skimmed  across  the  smooth  bay,  and  landed  Vyner  and 
his  friend  on  a  little  rocky  promontory  that  formed  a 
natural  pier. 

It  was  complete  desolation  on  every  side  of  them: 
the  mountain  which  rose  from  the  sea  was  brown  and 
blue  with  moss  and  heather,  but  not  a  human  habita- 
tion, not  an  animal,  marked  its  side;  a  few  sea-birds 
skimmed  fearlessly  across  the  water,  or  stood  perched 
on  peak|S  of  rock  close  to  the  travellers,  and  a  large 
seal  heavily  plunged  into  tlie  depth  as  they  landed; 
save  these ,  not  a  sign  of  anything  living  could  be  seen. 

"There  is  sometliing  very  depressing  in  this  soli- 
tude," said  Grenfell;  "I  detest  these  places  where  a 
man  is  thrown  back  upon  himself." 

"Do  you  know,  then,  that  at  this  very  moment  I 
was  speculating  on   buying  a  patch  of  land  here   to 
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iNiild  «  cottage;  a  cabin  of  three  or  four  rooms,  where 
ooe  might  house  himself  if  ever  he  came  this  way/' 

**Bat  why  should  he  come  this  way?  What  on 
Hrth  should  turn  any  man's  steps  twice  in  this  direc- 
tion?" 

^^Come,  come,  George!  You'll  not  deny  that  all 
tliis  b  very  fine:  that  great  mountain  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  with  Uiat  narrow  belt  of  yellow  beach 
below  it;  those  wild  fantastic  rocks,  with  their  drooping 
leaweed;  those  solemn  caves,  wherein  the  rumbling  sea 
nithes  to  issue  forth  again  in  some  distant  deft,  —  are 
iU  objects  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  and ,  for  m3r8elf ,  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  linger  for  days  amongsV  them  un- 
wearied/' 

"What  was  that?"  cried  Grenfell,  as  they  now 
giineil  a  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  could  see  a  wild  irre- 
fnilar  valley  tliat  lay  beneath,  tlie  shades  of  evening 
deepening  into  very  blackness  tlie  lower  portions  of  the 
Iindscape.  '^Was  tliat  thunder,  or  the  roar  of  the  sea? 
There  it  is  again!*' 

They  listened  for  a  few  moments,  and  again  there 
camo,  borne  on  the  faint  land-breeze,  a  sound  that 
•welled  from  a  feeble  wail  to  a  wild  sustained  cry, 
riuing  and  falling  till  it  died  away  just  as  it  had  be- 
pm.  It  was  indescribably  touching,  and  conveyed  a 
«nwe  of  deep  8om)w,  almost  of  despair.  It  might  have 
been  the  last  cry  of  a  sinking  crew  as  the  waves  closed 
tbove  them;  and  so  indeed  did  it  seem  to  Vyner,  as 
be  said, 

**lf  tliere  had  been  a  storm  at  sea,  I'd  have  sworn 
that  hOund  came  from  a  shipwreck/' 

'*1  suppose  it  is  only  some  otlier  pleasant  adjunct 
of  the  cluurming  spot  you  would  select  for  a  villa," 

2* 
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said  Grenfell;  ^*  perhaps  the  seals  or  the  grampuses  are 
musical.'^ 

"Listen  to  that!"  cried  Vyner,  laying  a  haiid  on 
his  arm;  "and  see!  yonder  —  far  away  to  the  left  — 
there  is  a  light!" 

"  Well,  if  there  be  inhabitants  here,  Tin  not  astonished 
that  they  cry  over  it" 

"Let  us  find  oat  what  it  can  mean,  Greorge." 

"Have  you  any  arms  about  you?  I  have  left  my 
revolver  behind ,  and  have  nothing  but  this  sword-cane." 

"I  have  not  as  much,  and  feel  pretty  certain  we 
shall  not  need  it  Every  traveller  in  Ireland,  even  in 
the  remotest  tracts,  bears  witness  to  the  kindness  which 
is  extended  to  the  stranger." 

"They  who  come  back  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  invariably  in  love  with  the  Sioux  Indians.  The 
testimony  that  one  wants,  is  from  the  fellows  who  have 
been  scalped." 

"What  an  intense  prejudice  you  have  against  all 
that  is  Irish!" 

"Say,  if  you  like,  that  I  have  a  prejudice  against 
all  mock  cordiality,  mock  frankness,  mock  hospitality, 
and  mock  intrepidity." 

"Stay,  George!  you  can't  impugn  their  courage." 

"I  don't  want  to  impugn  anything  beyond  the  in- 
ordinate pretensions  to  be  something  better,  braver, 
more  amiable,  and  more  gifted  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  say,  Vyner,  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  tbis 
sort  of  walking;  my  feet  are  cut  to  pieces  with  these 
sharp  stones,  and  every  second  step  is  into  a  puddle. 
Do  you  mean  to  go  on?" 

"Certainly;  I  am  determined  to  see  what  that  light 
means." 
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'^Then  I  torn  back.  Ill  send  the  boat  in  again, 
and  tell  them  to  hoist  a  lantern ,  which ,  if  the  natives 
have  not  done  for  you  in  the  mean  while,  youll  see  on 
the  beach.'* 

^'Come  along;  don't  be  lasy/' 

''It's  not  laziness.  I  conld  walk  a  Parisian  Boule- 
vard for  these  three  hours;  what  I  object  to  is,  the 
certainty  of  a  cold,  and  the  casualty  of  a  sprained 
ankle.  A  pleasant  journey  to  you;''  and,  as  he  spoke, 
be  tamed  abruptly  round,  and  began  to  retrace  his 
fteps. 

Vyner  looked  after  him;  he  called  after  him  too, 
for  a  moment,  but,  as  the  other  never  heeded,  he 
lifted  a  fresh  cigar  and  continued  his  way. 

The  light,  which  seemed  to  tremble  and  flicker  at 
first,  shone  steadily  and  brightly  as  he  drew  nearer, 
and  at  length  he  hit  upon  a  sort  of  patliway  which 
greatly  assisted  his  advance.  Tlie  way, "too,  led  gra- 
dually downwards,  showing  that  the  glen  or  valley  was 
far  deeper  tlian  he  at  first  supposed  it.  As  he  went  on, 
tlie  moon,  a  faint  crescent,  came  out,  and  showed  him 
the  ^able  of  an  old  ruin  rising  above  some  stunted  trees, 
thrrjugh  whose  foliage,  at  times,  lie  fancied  he  saw  the 
glitter  of  a  light.  The.se  lay  in  a  little  cleft  that  opened 
to  the  sea,  and  on  the  shore,  drawn  up,  were  two  boats, 
on  whose  sides  the  cold  moonlight  shone  clearly. 

"So,  there  are  people  who  live  here!"  thought  he; 
**  perhaps  Grenfell  was  right.  It  might  have  been  as 
well  to  have  come  armed!"  He  hesitated  to  go  on. 
Stories  of  wreckers,  tales  of  wild  and  lawless  men  in 
remiite  untravelled  lands,  rose  to  his  mind,  and  he  half 
doubted  if  it  were  prudent  to  proceed  farther.  Half 
ashamed  of  his  fears,  half  dreading  the  bantering  he 
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was  sure  to  meet  from  Grenfell,  he  went  forward.  The 
path  led  to  a  small  river  in  which  stepping-stones  were 
placed,  and,  crossing  this,  the  foot  track  hecame  broader, 
and  evidently  had  been  more  travelled.  The  night  was 
now  perfectly  still  and  calm,  the  moonlight  touched  the 
mountain  towards  its  peak,  but  all  beneath  was  in 
sombre  blackness,  more  especially  near  the  old  church, 
whose  ruined  gable  his  eyes,  as  they  grew  familiarised 
with  the  darkness,  could  clearly  distinguish.  Not  a 
sound  of  that  strange  unearthly  dirge  that  he  first  heard 
was  audible;  all  was  silent;  so  silent,  indeed,  that  he 
was  startled  by  the  sharp  crackling  of  the  tall  reeds 
which  grew  close  to  the  path,  and  which  he  occasionally 
broke  as  he  pressed  forward.  The  path  stopped  ab- 
ruptly at  a  stone  stile,  over  which  he  clambered,  and 
found  himself  in  a  little  enclosure  planted  with  potatoes, 
beyond  which  was  a  dense  copse  of  thorns  and  hazel, 
so  tangled  tS&i  the  patli  became  very  tortuous  and 
winding.  On  issuing  from  tliis,  he  found  himself  in 
front  of  a  strong  glare  of  light,  which  issued  from  a 
circular  window  of  the  gable  several  feet  above  his 
head,  at  the  same  time  that  he  heard  a  sort  of  low 
monotonous  moaning  sound,  broken  at  intervals  by  a 
swell  of  chorus,  which  he  at  length  detected  was  the  re- 
sponse of  people  engaged  in  prayer.  Creeping  stealthily 
around  through  dockweeds  and  nettles,  he  at  last  found 
a  narrow  loopholed  window  to  which  his  hands  could 
just  reach,  and  to  which,  after  a  brief  effort,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  lifting  himself.  The  scene  on  which  he  now 
looked  never  faded  ^m  his  memory.  In  the  long 
narrow  aisle  of  the  old  Abbey  a  company  of  men  and 
women  sat  two  deep  round  the  walls,  the  space  in  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  a  cof&n  placed  on   trestles; 
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nuie  torches  of  bog-pine  stuck  in  the  walls  threw  a  red 
uti  land  glare  over  the  faces,    and  lit  np  their  ex- 
prettions  with  a  vivid  distinctness.    At  the  head  of  the 
coffin  sat  an  old  grey-headed  man  of  stem  and  for- 
bidding look,    and   an    air   of  savage    determination, 
which  even  grief  had   not  softened;  and  close  beside 
bim,  on  a  low  stool,  sat  a  child,   who,   overcome  by 
>leep  as  it  seemed,  had  laid  his  head  on  the  old  man^s 
knee,  and  slept  profoundly.     From  this  old  man  pro- 
ceeded the  low  mattering  words  which  the  others  an- 
swered  by  a  sort  of  chant,    the  only  interruption  to 
which  was  when  any  lone  of  the  surrounders  would  rise 
from  his  place  to  deposit  some  small  piece  of  money  on 
A  plate  which  stood  on  tlic  coftin,   and  was  meant  to 
contain  the   offerinp*  for   the   priest     If  the  language 
they  8poke  in  was  strange  and  unintelligible  to  Vyner's 
ears,    it  did  not  flie  less  convey,  as  tlie  sound  of  Irish 
unfailingly  does  to  all  unaccustomed  cars,  a  sometliing 
terribly  energetic  and  passionate  —  every  accent  was 
Mriking,  and  every  tone  full  of  power  —  but  far  more 
rtill  was  he  struck  by  tlie  faces  on  every  side.    Ue  had 
Irtit  seen  the  Irisli  of  St.  Giles's;    tlie  physiognomy  he 
done  knew  was  tliat  blended  one   of  sycophancy  and 
dissipation  that  a  degraded  an<l  demoralised  class  wear. 
He  had  never  before  seen  that  fierce  vigour  and  con- 
centrated earnestness  which  mark  the  native  face.    Still 
IcM  had  he  any  idea  what  its  expression  could  become 
when  heightened  by  religious  fervour.    There  were  fine 
features,  noble  foreiieads  wide  and  spacious,  calm  brows, 
tad  deeply-set  eyes,   in  many  around,   but  in  all  were 
the   lower  jaw   ami    the   mouth    coarse   and   depraved- 
l(w»king.     There  was  no  lack  of  power,    it  is  true,    but 
it  was  a  power  that  could  easily  adapt  itself  to  violence 
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and  craeltj,  and  when  diey  spoke,  so  oYenBartering 
seemed  this  unpulse  of  their  natures,  that  the  eyes  lost 
the  gentleness  they  had  worn,  and  flashed  with  an 
angry  and  vindictive  brilliancy. 

'  Drink  was  served  round  at  intervals,  and  freely 
partaken  of,  and  from  the  gestures  and  vehemenee  of 
the  old  man,  Vyner  conjectureil  that  something  like' 
toasts  were  responded  to.  At  moments,  too,  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  would  seem  to  be  forgotten,  and  fariel 
snatches  of  conversation  would  occnr,  and  even  joke 
and  laughter  were  heard;  when  suddenly,  and  as  thongh 
to  recal  them  to  the  solemn  rites  of  the  hour,  a  voice, 
always  a  woman's,  would  burst  in  with  a  cry,  at  first 
faint,  but  gradually  rising  till  it  became  a  wild  yell, 
at  one  particular  cadence  of  which  —  just  as  one  has 
seen  a  spaniel  howl  at  a  certain  note  —  the  rest  would 
seem  unable  to  control  themselves,  and  break  in  with 
a  rush  of  sound  that  made  the  old  walls  ring  again. 
Dreadful  as  it  had  seemed  before,  it  was  far  more  fear^ 
ful  now ,  as  he  stood  close  by,  and  could  mark,  besides, 
the  highly-wrought  expressions  —  tlie  terribly  passionate 
faces  around. 

So  fascinated  was  he  by  the  scene  —  so  completely 
had  its  terrible  reality  impressed  him  —  that  Vyner 
could  not  leave  the  spot,  and  he  gazed  till  he  knew, 
and  for  many  a  long  year  after  could  remember,  every 
face  that  was  there.  More  than  once  was  he  disposed 
to  venture  in  amongst  them,  and  ask,  as  a  stranger, 
the  privilege  of  joining  the  solemnity,  but  fear  with- 
held him;  and  as  tlie  first  pinkish  streak  of  dawn  ap- 
peared, he  crept  cautiously  down  and  alighted  on  the 
grass. 

By  the  grey  half-light  he  could  now  see  objects 
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aronn<1  him,   and  perceive  that  the  Abbey  was  a  small 

rtmctare  with  little  architectural  pretensions,    though 

from  the  character  of  tlie  maHonry  of  very  great  age. 

At  one  end,  where  a  square  tower  of  evidently  later 

date  stood,    something  like  an  attempt  at  a  dwelling- 

hoQse  existed  —  at  least,  two  windows  of  unequal  size 

appeared ,  and  a  low  doorway,  the  timbers  of  which  liad 

once  formed  part  of  a  ship.     I'assing  round  the  angle 

of  thig  humble  home,  he  saw  a  faint  streak  of  light 

MBoe  from  an  open  casement,  over  which  a  wild  honey- 

nickle  had  grown,  attaching  itself  to  tlie  iron  bars  that 

jniarded  the  wimlow ,  and  tdmost  succeeding  in  shutting 

«»ut  the  day.     Curious  for  a  glance  within  this  strange 

dwelling-place,  Vyner  stole  near  and  pooped  in.    A  tiny 

oiMamp  on  a  table  was  the  <mly  light,  but  it  tlirew  its 

jHare  on  the  face  of  a  man  asleep  in  a  deep  arm-chair 

—  a  pale,   careworn,   melancholy  face  it  was,   with  a 

masH  of  wliite  hair  unkempt  hanging  partly  across  it 

Vyner  passed  his   hands   across  his  eyes  as  though  to 

sttinfy  himself  that  he  was  awake.     He  looked  again; 

bft  even   |Mirted  tlie  twigs  of  the  honeysuckle  to  give 

him  more  space,   and,  as  he  gazed,   the  sleeper  tume<l 

slightly,  so  tliat  tlio  full  features  came  to  view. 

*-G«KKi  (;o<l!  It  is  Luttrell!"  muttered  Vvner,  as 
he  quietly  stole  away  and  set  out  for  the  beach. 

Anxious  at  his  hmg  absence,  two  <if  his  crew  liad 
pf»me  in  search  of  him,  and  in  their  company  he  re- 
tunied  to  the  shore  and  went  on  board. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

An  Old  Story. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  Vyner  awoke  and  got 
up.  Late  as  it  was,  he  found  Grenfell  at  break&st 
Seated  under  an  awning  on  the  deck,  before  a  table 
spread  with  every  luxury,  that  much-to-be-pitied  indivi- 
dual was,  if  not  watering  his  bread  with  tears,  sipping 
his  chocolate  with  chagrin.  "He  had  no  newspaper!" — 
no  broad  sheet  of  gossip,  with  debates,  divorces,  bank- 
ruptcies, and  defalcations  —  no  moral  lessons  adminis- 
tered to  foreign  Kings  and  Kaisers,  to  show  them  how 
the  Press  of  England  had  its  eye  on  them,  and  would 
not  fail  to  expose  their  short- comings  to  tliat  great  na- 
tion, which  in  the  succeeding  leader  was  the  text  for  a 
grand  psean  over  increased  revenue  and  augmented 
exports. 

Grenfell  had  a  very  national  taste  for  this  sort  of 
reading.  It  supplied  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  a  sort 
of  patent  patriotism,  which,  like  his  father's  potted 
meats,  could  be  carried  to  any  climate,  and  be  always 
fresh. 

"Is  not  this  a  glorious  day,  George?"  said  Vyner, 
as  he  came  on  deck.  "There  is  something  positively 
exhilarating  in  the  fresh  and  heath-scented  air  of  that 
great  mountain." 

"I'd  rather  follow  a  watering-cart  down  Piccadilly, 
if  I  was  on  tlie  look-out  for  a  sensation.  How  long 
are  we  to  be  moored  in  this  dreary  spot?" 

"Not  very  long.  Don't  be  impatient,  and  listen 
while  I  recount  to  you  my  adventure  of  last  night" 
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''Let  me  fill  my  pipe,  then.  Carter,  fetch  me  mj 
meenehaam.  Now  for  it/'  said  he,  as  he  disposed  hb 
legs  on  an  additional  chair.  ^*I  only  hope  the  story 
baa  no  beantifhl  traits  of  Irish  peasant  life,  for  I  own 
to  no  very  generous  dispositions  with  regard  to  these 
interesting  people,  when  I  see  the  place  they  live  in."  ' 
Not  in  the  slightest  degree  moved  by  the  other's 
irritability,  Vyner  began  a  narrative  of  his  ramble, 
told  with  all  Uie  power  that  a  recent  impression  could 
impart  of  the  scene  of  the  wake,  and  pictured  graphi- 
cally enough  the  passion-wrought  faces  and  wild  looks 
of  the  monmera. 

*'I  was  coming  away  at  lawt,"  said  he,  "when,  on 
turning  an  angle   of  the  old  churcli,    I  found  myself 
directly  in  front  of  a  little  window,  from  which  a  light 
ifwued.     I  crept  close  and  peopcd  in,  and  there,  asleep 
in  a  large  arm-chair,  was  a  man  I  once  knew  well  — 
u  well,  or  even  better,  than  I  know  you  —  a  man  I 
had   chummed   with   at   ("lirist  (liurch,   and   lived  for 
Tears  with  on  terms  of  close  affection.     If  it  were  not 
diat  his  features  were  such  as  never  can  be  forp^otten, 
I  might  surely  have  failed  to  recognise  him,  for  though 
my  own  contemporary,  he  looked  fully  fifty.'' 
"Who  was  he?''  abruptly  broke  in  Grenfell. 
"You  shall  hear.     Luttrell!" 

"Luttrell!  Luttrell!  You  don't  moan  the  fellow 
who  was  to  have  married  vour  sister-in-law?" 

"The  same;  the  first  man  of  his  dav  at  Christ 
(.*karch,  the  great  prizeman  and  medallist,  *tlie  double 
firtt,'  and,  what  many  thought  more  of,  the  best- 
Ioi4ing  fellow  in  Oxford.'' 

"I  forget  the  stoiy.  He  wanted  to  marry  some 
one,  and  she  wouldn't  have  him.     What  was  it?" 
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"  He  wanted  to  marry  my  wife,"  said  Vyner,  mther 
nettled  at  the  cool  carclesstiess  of  the  other.  "Slie  was^ 
however,  engaged  to  me,  and  she  said,  *I  have  a  sister 
80  very  like  me,  that  we  are  constantly  taken  for  each 
other;  come  here  next  week,  and  you'll  meet  her.' 
They  met,  liked  each  other,  and  were  contracted  to  be 
married.  1  want  to  be  very  brief,  so  I  shall  skip  over 
all  bat  tlie  principal  points." 

"Do  so,"  said  die  other,  dryly. 

"  Everything  went  well  for  a  time.  All  inquiries  as 
to  his  fortune,  position,  connexions,  and  so  forth,  were 
found  satisfactory  by  the  Courtenays,  when  some  bnay- 
body  whispered  to  Georgina  that  there  was  an  ugly 
story  about  him  in  Ireland,  and  suggested  that  she 
should  ask  under  what  circumstances  he  had  quitted 
the  Irish  University  and  come  over  to  take  his  degree 
at  Oxfonl.  Luttrell  was  considerably  agitated  when 
die  question  was  put  to  him,  tliough  they  were  alone 
at  the  time;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  himself^ 
he  said,  4'd  rather  you  had  not  asked  me  about  this, 
but  I  meant  to  have  told  you  of  it  myself,  one  day. 
The  thing  is  very  simple,  and  not  very  serious.  The 
only  thing,  however,  I  exact  is,  that  the  confession  is 
to  and  for  yourself  alone.  You  have  a  right  to  know 
the  fact;  I  have  a  right,  that  it  be  kept  a  secret' 

"She  gave  tlie  pledge  he  required,  and  he  went  on 
to  say  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  a  secret  society 
known  by  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  whose  de- 
signs were,  time  and  place  suiting,  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  England,  and  declare  for  Irish  independ- 
ence. This  association  was  so  far  formidable,  that  it 
embraced  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  men 
of  all  religious  professions,  the  majority  being  Pres- 
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Ijjteriiiiifi.  He  was  one  of  these,  and  a  very  foremost 
one;  ciniwn  into  the  leagne,  in  reality,  rather  by  the 
warm  enthnsiaam  of  a  generous  nature  than  by  any 
mature  consideration  of  the  object  or  its  consequences. 
In  some  contest  for  a  prise  at  (college  —  a  gold  medal 
in  science,  I  believe  —  LuttrelFs  closest  competitor 
was  the  son  of  the  Provost  of  the  University;  but, 
alter  a  three  days'  conflict,  Luttrell  was  victorious. 
Wlien  the  day  of  awarding  the  honours  came,  Luttrell 
presented  himself  at  the  Hall  to  receive  his  laurels, 
bat  what  was  his  astonishment  to  hear,  as  ho  entered, 
that  he  would  be  first  required  to  subHcribe  a  declara- 
tion that  he  was  not  a  member  of  anv  secret  or  trea- 
Honable  society. 

**'If  you  moan/  cric<l  he  to  tlie  Proctor,  who  re- 
cited the  terms  of  tlie  declaration  —  *  if  you  mean  me 
to  say  that  I  am  not  an  United  Irishman,  I  will  not 
do  so.  Give  your  ^old  medal  to  tliat  gentleman 
yonder,'  added  he,  pointing  to  tlie  son  of  the  Provost; 
*bis  father's  loyalty  deserves  ever)'  testimony  you  can 
confer  on  it'  He  left  the  Hall,  took  his  name  (»ff  the 
books,  and  quitted  Ireland  the  next  day.  It  was 
jnravely  del)ate<I  whether  an  expulsion  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
mllegiate  distinction  and  his  youth,  the  extreme  rigour 
vas  spared  him,  and  he  was  Kuffcre<l  to  leave  uncen- 
Rired. 

**Eit}ier  the  confession  was  not  what  she  cxjicctcd, 
AT  tliat  she  fancied  it  might  cover  something  far  more 
Mfious  beneath  it,  but  (fcorgina  was  not  satisfied  witli 
the  story.  She  again  and  again  reverte<l  to  it.  Not 
t  day  tliat  they  walked  out  alone  tliat  she  would  not 
tvn  the  eonvcrsation  on  this  theme,  which,  by  frequent 
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discussion,  Luttrell  came  at  length  to  talk  of,  without 
any  of  the  reserve  he  at  first  maintained.  Indeed, 
some  of  this  was,  in  a  measure,  forced  upon  hint,  for 
she  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the  details  of  the 
association,  how  far  it  involved  him,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent he  was  yet  bound  by  its  obligations. 

^^It  was  in  a  sort  of  defence  of  himself ,  one  day, 
that  he  so  far  forgot  prudence  as  to  declare  that  the- 
society  numbered  amongst  its  members  many  men  not:, 
only  high  in  station,  but  actually  regarded  as  8tron§^ 
adherents  of  the  English  parfy.  He  told  how  this,, 
that,  and  tlie  other,  who  were  seen  at  every  leve^ 
of  the  Castle,  and  not  unfrequently  quoted  as  guests 
of.  tlie  Viceroy's  table,  were  brothers  of  this  league^ 
and  he  indeed  mentioned  names  of  distinction  and 
eminence. 

"  In  her  eagerness  to  confute  all  her  father  s  opinions 
on  this  matter  —  for  she  had  told  him  the  whole  story 
from  the  first  —  Georgina  hastened  off  to  enumerate 
the  great  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  treason. 
IVo  were  in  Parliament,  one  was  a  Law  Adviser  of 
the  Crown,  anotlier  was  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
generally  regarded  as  an  active  partisan  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  remember  these,  but  tliere  were  many  others 
of  equal  note.  Mr.  Courtenay,  who,  besides  being  a 
ministerial  supporter,  had  once  been  private  secretaiy 
to  Lord  Castlereagli ,  di^nilged  the  whole  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  Investigations  were  instituted,  and,  although 
United  Irisliism  had  lost  its  sting  after  Emmett's  failure, 
all  who  liad  once  belonged  to  it  were  marked  men, 
and  black-listed  in  consequence. 

"I  have  been  told  that  the  consternation  whicli  the 
disclosure  created  in  Ireland  was  terrific.   Men  resigned 
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tlieir  commiBsions  of  the  peace,  pretended  ill  health, 
went  abroad;  lawyers  and  physicians  of  eminence  were 
ttbamed  to  show  their  faces;  and  a  well-known  editor 
of  a  violently  *  English*  newspaper  disposed  of  his 
journal  and  went  to  America.  *Who  is  the  traitor?* 
was  now  the  universal  demand;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
patriotic  papers  the  question  stood  forth  every  morning 
in  great  capitals. 

***Who  was  the  traitor?*  none  could  positively 
uiert;  but  the  controversy  was  carried  on  without  any 
iqiieamish  delicacy,  and  if  the  papers  did  not  fix  on 
tbe  man,  they  very  freely  discussed  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  this  or  that  one. 

**'W'liv  not  Luttrell?'  said  one  writer  in  a  famous 
print  *HiK  father  betrayed  us  before.*  This  was  an 
allusion  to  his  having  voted  for  the  Union.  *^Miy  not 
Luttrell?'  They  entered  thereupon  into  some  curious 
family  details,  to  show  how  these  Luttrells  iiad  never 
been  *true  blue'  to  any  cause.  That,  with  good  abili- 
ties and  fair  pn»«pect8,  they  were  not  successful  men, 
just  l»ecause  tliey  couldn't  be  honest  to  their  party,  or 
even  to  tlieinsolveH.  Tliey  were  always  half  way  be- 
tween two  opinions,  *aii(I,'  as  the  writer  saiil,  *far  more 
eager  to  have  two  roads  open  to  tliem  than  to  travel 
eitlier  of  them/  "Whether  excited  by  a  theme  which 
bad  engnisjie*!  much  of  public  attention,  or  incited  by 
8i»roe  personal  animosity,  this  editor  devoted  a  portion 
«if  each  «lay*K  paper  to  Luttrell.  The  result  was  a 
imstile  message.  Hiey  met  and  exchanged  shots,  when 
ibe  newspaper  writer  at  once  declared,  'if  Mr.  Luttrell 
will  now  disown  any  connexion  with  this  act  of  be- 
trayal, 1  am  ready  to  beg  his  pardon  for  all  that  1 
bave  said  of  him.*      Luttrell  for  a  moment  made  no 
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reply,  and  then  said,  *Take  your  pistol,  Sir;  I  have  no 
cxplanationK  to  make  y<»u/  At  the  next  fire,  Lnttrell 
fell  wounded.  He  was  upwards  of  two  months  laid  in 
his  bed.  I  saw  him  frequently  during  that  time;  and 
though  we  talked  every  day  of  the  Courtenays,  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  tell  him  tl^at  (hey  were  determined 
the  match  should  be  broken  off,  Goorgina  herself  — 
how,  I  cannot  well  say,  nor  ever  clearly  understood  — 
being  brought  to  believe  that  Luttrell  had  done  what 
would  for  ever  exclude  him  from  the  society  of  lus 
equals.  I  cannot  dwell  on  a  period  so  full  of  miserable 
recollections.  I  never  passed  so  many  hours  of  tortoie 
as  when  sitting  by  that  poor  fellow^s  bedside.  I  listened 
to  all  his  bright  projects  for  a  future  which  in  my 
heart  I  knew  was  closed  to  him  for  ever.  As  his  con- 
valescence advanced,  my  task  grew  more  difficult.  .He 
used  to  ask  exory  day  wlien  he  would  be  pennitted  to 
"WTite  to  her;  he  wondered,  too,  why  she  liad  not  sent 
Idm  a  few  lines,  or  some  token  —  as  a  book,  or  a 
flower.  He  qucstione<l  and  cross-questioned  me  about 
her  daily  life;  how  she  felt  his  misfortune;  had  she 
received  a  correct  account  of  the  incident  of  the  duel; 
what  her  family  thought  and  said;  and,  last  of  all, 
wliy  Mr.  Courtenay  himself  had  only  called  once  or 
twice,  and  never  asked  to  come  up  and  see  him? 

"My  own  marriage  was  to  take  place  early  in 
May.  It  was  how  April;  and  at  one  time  there  had 
been  some  talk  of  the  two  sisters  being  married  on  the 
same  day.  It  was  late  in  the  month;  I  am  not  clear 
about  the  date,  but  I  remember  it  was  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  I  was  sitting  witli  him,  and  he  lay  propped 
up  on  a  sofa,  to  enable  him  to  take  liis  breakfast  with 
me.    *I  was  thinking  all  last  night,  Vyner,'  said  he  — 
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'and  nothing*  but  a  sick  man^s  selfishness  conld  have 
}*nreQted  my  thinking  it  long  ago  —  how  you  must 
kite  M</ 

"*Hate  ifou,  and  why?" 

'"'Because  but  for  me  and  my  misfortune  you'd  have 
been  married  by  the  sixth  or  seventh,  and  now,  who 
knoll's  how  long  you  must  wait?' 

''I  saw  at  once  that  the  double  marriage  was  running 
in  his  mind,  and  though  my  own  was  fixed  for  the  fol- 
l<)wiiig  Thursday  or  Friday,  I  had  not  nerve  to  say  so; 
nor  was  my  embarrassment  the  less  tliat  Mr.  Courtenay 
Had  cliarged  me  with  the  task  of  telling  Luttrell  that  all 
should  be  coiu^idered  as  at  an  end,  and  every  day  used 
(')  qaestion  me  if  I  had  yet  done  so. 

"*Now  or  never/  tliou|^ht  I,  as  Luttrell  said  this; 
''Qt  when  1  turned  and  saw  his  wasted  cheek,  still  pink 
v^idi  hectic,  and  his  glaiisy,  feverish  eye,  1  sliruuk  again 
trooi  the  attempt. 

'*'Why  did  you  look  at  me  so  pitifully,  Vyner?' 
*vA  he,  ea^rly;  'has  the  doctor  told  you  that  I  shall 
not  rub  thrriupli?' 

*''Xutliing  of  tlie  kind,  man;  he  says  he'll  have  you 
Wn  at  Hastings  before  a  fortnight  is  over.' 

"''What  was  it,  then?    Do  1  look  very  fearfully?' 
**'Xot  even  that     You  are  pulled  down,  of  course. 
Xo  man  looks  the  better  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  on  a 
tick-bed.' 

'**Then  it  b  something  else,'  said  he,  thoughtfully; 
ind  I  made  no  answer. 

"'Well,*  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  4  have  had  my 
forebodings  of  —  I  don't  know  what  —  but  of  some- 
liag  that  was  over  me  all  this  time  back;  and  when 
I  lay  awake  at  night,  wondering  in  what  shape  this 
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disaster  would  come,  I  have  erer  consoled  myself  b 
sajing,  ""Well,  Vyner  certainly  does  not  know  i^ 
Vyner  has  no  suspicion  of  it""  If  now,  bowerer, 
were  to  be  wrong  in  this;  if,  in  reality,  Vyner  di 
know  that  a  calamity  impended  me;  and  ir  —  hei 
he  fixed  his  bright  staring  eyes  with  their  wide  papL 
ftdl  upon  me  —  Mf  Vyner  knew  something,  and  on! 
forbore  to  break  it  to  me  because  he  saw  me  a  po< 
sickly  wasted  creature,  whose  courage  he  doubted,  • 
I  can  say  is ,  he  does  not  know  the  stuff  the  Luttrel 
are  made  of/ 

"  I  tried  to  answer  this,  but  all  I  could  do  was  to  tab 
his  hand  and  press  it  between  my  own.  *Out  with  i 
like  a  good  fellow/  cried  he,  with  an  effort  to  seem  gn 
—  *out  with  it,  and  vou'll  sec  whether  I  am  too  vai 
of  my  pluck!* 

"I  turned  partly  away  —  at  least  so  fkr  that 
could  not  see  his  face  nor  he  mine  —  and  I  told  hii 
everything.  I  cannot  remember  how  I  began  or  ende> 
I  cannot  tell  what  miserable  attempts  I  made  to  exeui 
or  to  palliate,  nor  what  poor  ingenuity  I  practised  i 
make  him  believe  that  all  was  for  the  best  I  onJ 
know  that  I  would  have  given  worlds  that  he  shoul 
have  interrupted  me  or  questioned  me;  but  he  nevi 
spoke  a  word,  and  when  I  had  concluded  he  sat  the) 
still  in  silence. 

"*You  are  a  man  of  honour,  Vyner,*  said  he,  in 
low  but  unshaken  voice  that  thrilled  through  my  heai 
*Tell  me  one  thing.     On  your  word  as  a  gentlenuu 

has  —  has  —  she '     I  saw  that  he  was  going  to  sa 

the  name,  but  stopped  himself.     *Has  she  been  coerce 
in  this  affair?* 

" '  I  believe  not  I  sincerely  believe  not.  In  discuasin 
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die  matter  before  her,  she  has  gradually  come  to  see, 
or  at  least  to  soppose ' 

"^'Thero,  there;  that  will  do!'  cried  he  aloud,  and 
witb  a  foil  tone  that  resembled  his  voice  in  health. 
'Let  OS  talk  of  it  no  more.  I  take  it  you'll  go  abroad 
after  your  wedding?'' 

^I  muttered  out  some  stupid  common -place,  I 
talked  away  at  random  for  some  minutes,  and  at  last  I 
iiaid  good-by.  When  I  came  back  the  next  morning  he 
was  gone.  He  had  been  carried  on  board  of  a  steam- 
Teasel  for  some  port  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  left 
not  a  line  nor  a  message  behind  him.  From  that  hour 
intn  last  night  1  never  set  eyes  on  him." 

"You  have  heard  of  him,  I  suppose?"  asked  Gren- 
feU. 

"Vaguely  and  at  long  intervals.  He  would  seem 
Ut  have  mixed  himself  up  with  the  lowest  political  party 
in  Ireland  —  men  who  represent,  in  a  certain  shape, 
the  revolutionary  section  in  France  —  and  tliough  the 
Tery  haughtiest  aristocrat  1  think  I  ever  knew,  and  at 
one  time  the  most  fastidious  ^  fine  gentleman,'  there  were 
Ktaries  of  his  having  uttered  the  most  violent  denuncia- 
tiDnf  of  rank,  and  inveighed  in  all  the  set  terms  of  the 
old  French  Convention  against  the  distinctions  of  class. 
Last  of  all,  I  heard  that  he  had  married  a  peasant  girl, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  cottier  tenants,  and  that,  lost 
to  all  sense  of  his  former  condition ,  had  become  a  con- 
inned  drunkard." 

"The  moral  of  all  which  is,  that  your  accomplished 
Bster-in-law  had  a  most  fortunate  escape." 

"Fm  not  so  sure  of  that  I  think  Luttrell  was  a 
Aan  to  have  made  a  great  figure  in  the  world.  Ho 
iwept  college  of  its  prizes,  he  could  do  anything  he 
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tried,  and,  unlike  many  other  clever  men,  he  had  great 
powers  of  application.  He  had,  too,  high  ability  as  a 
public  speaker,  and  in  an  age  like  ours,  where  oratory 
does  so  much,  he  might  have  had  a  most  brilliant  career 
in  Parliaments^ 

"There  is  nothing  more  delusive  than  ai^g  from 
a  fellow's  school  or  collegiate  successes,  to  his  triumphs 
in  after  life.  Thid  first  are  purely  intellectual  struggles; 
but  the  real  battle  of  life  is  fought  out  by  tact,  and 
temper,  and  courage,  and  readiness,  and  fifty  other 
thii^,  that  have  no  distinct  bearing  on  mind.  Your 
man  there  would  have  failed  just  as  egregiously  amongst 
gentlemen  as  he  has  done  amongst  the  ^  canaille '  that 
he  descended  to.  He  had  £Bulure  written  on  his  pass- 
port when  he  started  in  life.'* 

"I  don't  believe  it;  I  can't  believe  it" 

"Your  sister-in-law,  I  think,  never  married?" 

"No.  She  has  refused  some  excellent  offers,  and 
has  declared  she  never  will  marry." 

"How  like  a  woman  all  that!  She  first  mars  a  man's 
fortune,  and,  by  way  of  a  reparation,  she  destroys  h^ 
own.     That  is  such  feminine  logic  I" 

"Is  that  a  dog  they  have  got  in  the  bow  of  the 
launch,  yonder?"  said  Vyner,  directing  the  captain's 
attention  to  one  of  the  boats  of  the  yacht  that  was  now 
pulling  briskly  out  from  the  land. 

"  Well,  Sir,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out,  it's  a  child,'^ 
said  he,  as  he  drew  the  telescope  from  the  slings,  and 
began  to  adjust  it  "Yes,  Sir,  it's  a  native  they  have 
caught,  and  a  wild -looking  specimen « too;"  and  he 
handed  the  glass  to  y3rner. 

"Poor  little  fellow!  He  seems  dressed  in  rabbit- 
skins.    Where  is  Ada?    She  must  see  him." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ob  Board. 

^It  wan  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  him  to  oome,  Sir/' 
laid  the  sailor  in  a  whisper  to  Vyner,  as  he  aasitted 
the  hoj  to  ge^  on  the  deck. 

"Where  did  you  find  him?'' 

"Sitting  aU  alone  on  that  rocky  point  yonder,  Sir; 
be  teemed  to  have  been  crying,  and  we  suspeet  he  has 
nuj  away  from  home." 

Vyner  now  turned  to  look  at  the  child,  who  all  this 
while  stood  calm  and  composed,  amazed,  it  is  true,  by 
•11  he  saw  around  him,  yet  never  suffering  his  curiosity 
to  9uq)riHe  Idm  into  a  word  of  astonishment  In  age 
frmn  ten  to  tv^lve,  he  was  slightly  though  strongly 
built,  an<l  carried  himself  erect  as  a  soldier,  llie  dress 
«"bich  Vyner  at  first  thought  was  entirely  made  of  skins 
wjiM  only  in  reality  trimmed  witli  tliese,  being  an  attempt 
to  make  the  clothes  he  hail  long  worn  sufficiently  large 
f'>r  him.  His  cap  alone  was  of  true  island  make,  and 
^M  a  conical  oontri\'ance  of  undressed  seal-skin,  which 
mlly  liad  as  savage  a  look  as  need  be. 

"Do  you  live  on  this  island,  my  little  fellow?" 
i^ke<l  Vyner,  with  a  kindly  accent. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  calmly,  as  he  looked  up  full  into 
bis  face. 

"And  have  you  alwa3rs  lived  here?" 

"So  long  as  I  remember." 

"WTiere  do  you  live?" 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  —  at  St  Fin- 
Wi  Abbey." 
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"May  I  ask  your  name?" 

"My  name,"  said  the  boy,  proudly,  "Is  Hairy 
GrenviUe  Luttrell." 

"Are  you  a  Luttrell?"  cried  Vyner,  as  he  laid  hii 
hand  affectionately  on  the  boy^s  shoulders;  but  the  little 
fellow  seemed  not  to  like  the  familiarity,  and  stepped 
back  to  escape  it 

"Are  you  the  son  of  John  Hamilton  JLuttrell?^* 

"Yes.     What  is  your  name?" 

"  Mine,"  said  the  other,  repressing  a  smile  —  "  mine 
is  Gervais  Vyner." 

"And  do  you  own  this  ship?" 

"Yes." 

"And  why  have  you  come  here?" 

"Partly  by  chance  —  partly  through  curiosity." 

"And  when  will  you  go  away?" 

"Something  will  depend  on  the  weather  —  some- 
thing on  whether  we  like  the  place  and  find  it  agreeable 
to  us;  but  why  do  you  ask?  Do  you  wish  we  should 
go  away?" 

"The  people  do  I    I  do  not  care  I" 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  tlie  haughty  dignity 
with  which  he  spoke  the  last  words.  They  were  like 
the  declaration  of  one  who  felt  himself  so  secure  in 
station,  that  he  could  treat  the  accidents  of  the  day  as 
mere  trifles. 

"But  why  should  the  people  wish  it?  We  are  not 
very  likely  to  molest  or  injure  them." 

"That  much  you  may  leave  to  themselves,"  said  the 
boy,  insolently.     "They'll  not  let  you  do  it" 

'*You  seem  very  proud  of  your  island,  my  little 
man!     Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters?" 

"No  --  none." 
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"None  belonging  to  70a  but  father  and  mother?'' 
''I  have  no  mother  now,''  said  lie,  with  an  effort  to 
itter  the  words  unmoved;    bat  the  straggle  was  too 
Boeh,  and  he  had  to  tarn  away  his  head  as  he  tried  to 
fiippreti  the  sobbing  that  overcame  him. 

'T  am  very,  very  sorry  to  have  pained  yon,  my 
boy,''  said  Vyner,  with  kindness.  **Come  down  widi 
ae  here,  and  see  a  little  daughter  of  mine,  who  is  nearly 
jow  own  age." 

'T  don't  want  to  see  her.     I  want  to  go  ashore." 

''So  yon  shall,  my  boy;  but  you  will  eat  something 

vitb  as  first,  and  see  the  strange  place  we  live  in. 

Come  along;"  and  he  took  his  hand  to  lead  him  forward. 

"I  could  swim  to  the  land  if  I  liked,''  said  the  boy. 

*s  be  gazed  down  at  the  blue  water. 

"But  you'll  not  liave  to  swim,  Harry." 
"Why  do  you  call  me  Harr}'V    1  never  knew  yon." 
"1  have  a  better  claim  tlian  you  suspect     At  least, 
I  used  to  call  your  father  John  long  ago." 

''Don't  do  it  any  more,  then,"  said  he,  defiantly. 
"And  why?' 

"He  wouldn't  bear  it  —  that  is  the  why!  Stand 
(ieir.  there!"  cried  he  to  one  of  tlie  sailors  on  the 
fiDgway.  'Tm  off!"  and  he  prepared  himself  for  a 
nni  ere  he  jumped  overboard,  but  just  at  this  moment 
Ada  tripped  up  the  cabin  ladder  and  stood  before  him. 
The  long  yellow  ringlets  fell  on  her  Hlioulders  and  her 
Mck,  and  her  lustrous  blue  eyes  were  wide  in  astonish- 
aient  at  the  figure  in  front  (»f  her.  Ah  tor  the  boy,  he 
jAxed  at  her  as  at  soincthing  of  unearthly  beauty.  It 
««»  to  his  eyes  that  Queen  of  the  Fairies  who  might 
^Te  soarefl  on  a  light  cloud ,  or  tripped  daintily  on  the 
<3«it  of  the  wide  sea  waves. 
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"Here   is  a  playfellow  for  you,   Ada,"    said  her 
father,  as  he  led  her  towards  him. 

"It  is  Robinson   Crusoe,    papa,"    said    she,    in  & 
whisper. 

The  boy's  quick  ear  had,  however,  caught  thtt 
words,  and  he  said  quickly,  "I  wish  I  was  Robinson!" 
The  speech  seemed  to  strike  some  chord  in  the  litde 
girFs  heart,  for  she  went  freely  towards  him  at  onoe, 
and  said,  "Oh,  wasn't  it  nice  to  live  in  that  pret^ 
island,  and  have  everything  one's  own?" 

"This  island  here  is  mine!"  said  the  boy,  proudly. 

"Yes,  Ada,"  said  Vyner,  "what  he  says  is  quite 
correct;  his  father  owns  the  whole  of  these  islands. 
But  come  along  into  the  cabin.  Hairy;  I  want  you  to 
see  our  home,  tliough  it  is  a  very  narrow  one." 

With  the  gravity  of  a  North  American  Indian,  and 
with  a  self-possession  that  never  broke  down  under 
every  trial  to  which  curiosity  exposed  it,  the  boy  looked 
at  all  around  him.  If  Aladdin  himself  was  not  more 
wonder-struck  at  the  splendours  of  the  cave,  he  never 
for  a  moment  betrayed  his  amazement.  He  ate  and 
drank,  too,  with  the  same  air  of  composure,  and  bore 
himself  throughout  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  was  re- 
markable. Ada  displayed  before  him  her  prettiest  toys, 
her  games,  and  her  picture-books,  and  was  half  piqued 
at  the  little  evidences  of  astonishment  they  created.  No 
suspicion  crossed  her  mind  how  the  colour  that  came 
and  went  and  came  again,  how  the  hurried  breathmg, 
how  the  clammy  fingers  that  trembled  as  they  touched 
an  object,  were  signs  of  emotion  far  deeper  and  more 
intense  than  all  that  a  cry  of  wonderment  could  evi- 
dence. 

"I  suppose,"    said  she,   at  last,  when  impatience 
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niislered  her,  "jou  have  got  such  massee  of  these  jour- 
ielf«  that  jon  don  t  care  for  them?" 

^*1  —  I  have  nothing  —  nothing  but  a  crossbow  to 
•hoot  the  seagulls,  and  a  hatchet,  and  the  hatchet  is  too 
hmvy  for  me/* 

*^But  what  can  you  do  with  a  hatchet?"  asked  she^ 
imiling. 

^^ Split  logs,  and  cut  a  way  through  the  thicket  like 
fellows  on  an  uninhabited  island;  or  sometimes  I  think 
Vm  fighting  a  bear.  I'd  like  to  fight  a  young  bear!  — 
vouldn^t  you?" 

**I  suspect  not     Oirls  do  not  fight  bears." 

"Ah«  I  forgot!''  said  he,  blushing  deeply;  and, 
iffhamed  of  his  blunder,  he  bent  hin  head  over  a  pic- 
ture. 

Meanwhile,  Vyner  and  Grenfell  were  walking  the 
deck  and  conversing  in  a  low  tone. 

'*It  would  l>e  a  mistake,  Vyner,  a  great  mistake, 
Uke  mv  word  for  it/'  said  the  other.  '*To  the  man 
who  assumes  the  incognito,  all  attempt  at  recognition 
i»  offensive.  Besides,  what  is  it  to  lead  to?  You  can't 
imapne  hell  want  to  talk  over  tlie  past,  and  for  such 
a  man  there  is  no  speculation  in  the  future." 

**But  the  idea  of  l>eiu^  on  the  very  island  with 
ium,  knowing  that  ho  was  within  a  mile  of  me,  and 
tW  I  never  went  to  see  him!  It  sounds  very  heartless, 
ftiid  I  feel  it  would  he  so.'' 

*'I  have  notliing  to  say  when  you  put  the  question 
<m  the  ground  of  a  sentiment  I  can  only  discuss  it  as 
t  matter  of  exj>ediency,  or  the  reverse.  You  don't 
clurge  a  man  with  tlie  opinions  you  find  in  an  ano- 
nymous  book,  because,  even  supposing  they  are  his, 
be  has  not  thought  proper  to  avow  them;   well,  you 
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owe  exactly  the .  same  deference  to  him  who  lives  under 
an  incognito,  or  retires  to  some  secluded,  unfrequented 
spot  His  object  is  to  escape  notice;  under  what  plea 
do  you  drag  him  forth  into  the  broad  noonday?" 

"I  am  certain  my  wife  wouldn't  forgive  me  if  I  left 
without  even  an  effort  to  see  him." 

"As  to  that,  I  can  say  nothing.  I  never  waa  mar- 
ried ,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  are  the  *  cases 
of  conscience'  discussed  connubially." 

"You  see,  Grenfell,"  said  the  other,  confidentially, 
"we  all  feel,  as  we  have  a  right  to  feel,  that  we  have 
done  this  man  a  great  wrong.  There  has  not  been  one 
single  calamity  of  his  life,  from  the  day  we  broke  with 
him,  that  is  not  traceable  to  us.  His  unfortunate  line 
in  politics,  his  low  political  associates,  the  depraved 
life  some  assert  that  he  lived,  and,  worse  than  all,  his 
wretched  marriage  with  a  poor  uneducated  peasant  girl." 

"And  do  you  fancy  that  a  morning  call  from  you 
is  the  reparation  for  all  this?" 

"Come,  ^ome,  that  is  not  the  fair  way  to  put  it 
Luttrell  and  I  were  once  great  friends.  I  was,  I  well 
know,  very  much  his  inferior  in  knowledge  and  power, 
but  in  worldliness  and  tact  I  was  more  tlian  his  match, 
and  he  gave  way  to  me  on  every  question  of  this  sort 
It  may  be  —  I'd  like  to  think  it  might  prove  the  case 
—  that  this  old  sentiment  has  not  died  out  of  his  heart, 
that,  as  he  used  to  say  long  ago,  and  people  laughed 
when  he  said  it,  *Let  us  hear  what  Vyner  says.'  Now, 
if  this  were  so,  I  might  even  yet  do  something,  if  not 
for  him,  for  that  fine  boy  there." 

"Leave  that  fine  boy  alone,  Vyner,  that's  my  ad- 
vice to  you.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  of  liis  years  with 
such  an  overweaning  self-confidence.    There  is,  I  don't 
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faj  h,  a  ctrUin  'gentleman*  element  in  him,  but  it 
■  daabed  with  something  which  I  neither  understand, 
•or  oould  Yentore  to  say  what  it  may  lead  to;  but  I 
repett,  leave  him  alone.'' 

Vjner  shook  his  head  dissentingly,  but  did  not 
ipetk. 

'* Besides,  let  us  be  practical.  What  could  you  do 
for  him?  Yoa*d  not  adopt  him,  I  take  it?''  Vyner 
V18  iiilent,  and  he  continued:  *^Well,  then,  you'd  cut 
off  the  one  tie  he  has  in  life,  and  not  substitute  another. 
Bttides,  don't  you  remember  what,  old  Scott  said  at  the 
Huxleigh  steeple -chase:  *I  never  back  the  half-bred 
W,  no  matter  how  well  they  look  in  training.'" 

**What  a  stickler  for  blood  you  have  become,"  said 
Vjner,  laughing;  and  it  was  only  as  lie  saw  the  crim- 
en flush  in  the  other's  cheek  that  he  bethought  him 
^w  the  remark  might  have  offended. 

"Take  your  own  line,  then,"  saidGrenfell,  angrily'; 
"it  doesn't  signify  to  me  personally  a  brass  farthing! 
^)v  dinner  company  with  old  Crab  and  tlie  German 
Fno  can  scarcely  but  be  improved,  even  though  it  be 
^  tlie  admixture  of  a  little  rebellion  through  it" 

"'For  all  that,  you'd  like  Luttrell  immensely  if  you 
net  him/' 

**I  like  none  but  men  of  the  world  —  men  who 
bow  the  people,  the  places  and  the  things  one  is  daily 
owineeted  with  —  who  can  take  up  the  game  of  socie^ 
vbere  it  left  off  last  night,  and  have  not  to  read  them- 
wires  up  in  dally  life  the  way  fellows  read  their  history 
iiQt  of  the  Annual  Registrr*^ 

**  Well ,  m  write  him  a  note,"  said  Vyner,  following 
out  his  own  thoughts;  **ril  tell  him,  in  a  few  words, 
k>w  I  chanced  to  come  here,  and  Til  ask  if  he  will 
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receive  me,  or,  better  Btill,  if  hell  come  and  dine  with 
118  to-morrow." 

*^I  know  tlie  answer  you'll  get  as  well  as  if  I  liid 

written  it." 

Well,  what  will  it  be?" 
See  you  hanged  first!" 

What  is  all  this  going  on  below?  Are  you  quar- 
relling, children?"  cried  Vyner,  as  a  great  uproar  bunt 
forth  from  the  cabin. 

*'0h  no,  papa;  but  Robinson  is  so  droll;  he  pit 
baby-doll  into  a  boat  and  had  her  shipwrecked,  and 
saved  by  the  little  negro;  and  now  they  are  going  to 
be  married.     Just  come  and  see  it  all." 

"Tell  me,  Harry,"  said  Vyner,  "wliat  would  papa 
say  if  I  were  to  write  him  a  note  and  say  that  I  have 
detained  you  here  to  dinner,  and  wouldn't  let  you  go?" 

"He'd-  say  I  could  have  jumped  overboard,"  said 
the  boy,  reddening  at  what  he  thought  was  an  imputa- 
tion on  his  personal  prowess. 

"I  don't  exactly  mean  by  force,  my  dear  boy;  I 
intended  to  say,  by  persuasion." 

Either  the  view  now  submitted  to  him  was  not  veiy 
clear,  or  that  it  was  combined  with  other  elements,  but 
he  made  no  reply. 

"I  will  put  it  this  wise:  I'll  say  I  have  made 
Harry's  acquaintance  this  morning  by  a  lucky  accident, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  if  he  should  stay 
and  dine  with  us.  I  have  a  little  girl  of  his  own  age 
who  is  delighted  to  have  his  company,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain you  will  not  deprive  her  of  so  agreeable  a  play- 
fellow." 

"Papa  will  not  know,"  said  the  boy,  moodily. 

"Not  know  what,  my  little  man?" 
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**Papa  will  not  eire/'  said  he;  and  n  slight  tremor 
ihook  h»  Yoioe. 

'^Not  care  for  what?'' 

**I  mean/'  said  he,  resolutely,  *'that  I  often  go 
my  at  daybreak  and  never  come  back  till  late  at 
night,  and  papa  does  not  mind  it  —  he  never  asks 
feme." 

As  he  spoke,  Ada  drew  nigh  her  father,  and  clasped 
Ui  hand  in  her  own,  while  her  tearful  eyes  turned 
tltenutely  from  her  father  to  the  child,  the  sense  of 
kr  own  happy  lot,  loved  and  cherished  as  she  was, 
Uending  with  a  deep  pity  for  one  so  desolate  and 
friendless. 

'*  That's  the  way  boys  are  made  independent  and 
bold-hearted,'*  said  Vyner,  hastily.  "Men  like  their 
sons  to  be  trained  up  in  the  free  habits  they  enjoyed 
tliemselves.  80,  then,  my  note  is  not  necessary  —  you 
tto  remain  without  it?" 

**  Would  you  like  it?"  said  he,  turning  to  Ada. 

"Oh,  how  much!"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

''Then  Til  stay!"  As  he  spoke,  he  leaned  back  in 
Ui  chair,  and,  who  knows  with  what  thoughts),  sighed 
Wntly,  while  two  heavy  tears  rolled  slowly  down  his 
cheeks.  Vyner  saw  it,  but  turned  away  and  went  on 
deck. 

**I  can  gather  from  what  that  boy  ha8  just  said," 
iiid  be  toQrenfell,  "that  his  father  is  almost  indifferent 
tboQt  him;  he  never  knows  of  his  coming  or  going, 
Qor  ever  looks  for  him  at  meal-times." 

**I  should  be  surprised  if  it  were  otherwise,"  said 
Grenfell.  "Demoralisation  never  works  by  halves. 
When  a  man  begins  to  go  down  hill,  he  never  takes 
*07  other  road.      What  could   remain  of  your  great 
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scholar  and  double  first  man  after  years  of  associai 
with  bmtal  companionship  and  a  peasant  for  a  w 
How  could  it  be  possible  for  him  to  retain  any  on< 
the  habits  of  his  own  class  amidst  the  daily  frictiom 
that  vulgar  existence!*^ 

"1  begin  to  fear  as  much  myself,"  said  Vyner,  i 
rowfuUy.  As  he  spoke,  he  felt  Ada's  hand  in  his  o' 
she  drew  him  to  one  side,  and  whispered,  "Hann 
crying,  papa.  He  says  he  must  go  home,  but  he  w* 
tell  me  why." 

"Perhaps  I  can  guess,  darling.  Let  me  speak  ^ 
him  alone."  Vyner  went  down  into  the  cabin  by  h 
self,  but  whatever  passed  between  him  and  the  boy, 
result,  so  far  as  persuading  him  to  stay,  was  not  f 
cessful,  and  young  Luttrell  came  on  deck  along  ^ 
him. 

"Man  a  boat,   there,"   said  Vyner,    "and  take 
young  gentleman  on  shore.     I  will  write  one  line 
your  father,  Harry." 

The  two  chil^n  stood  hand  in  hand  while  Vy 
wrote.  They  wore  each  of  them  a  look  of  sorrow 
parting;  but  the  boy's  face  had  a  flush  of  shame  as  -% 
as  sorrow.     They  never  uttered  a  word,  however. 

Vyner's  note  was  in  these  words: 

"My  dear  LuTTRfiLL,  —  Will  you  allow  an 
friend  to  see  you,  when  he  calls  himself? 

"Affectionately  yours, 

"Gervais  Vyner." 

He  did  not  show  this  note  to  Grenfell,  but  hani 
Jt  to  the  boy  at  once. 
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^He  won^t  take  the  books,  papa/'  whispered  Ada, 
''nor  anything  eke  I  offered  him." 

''Hell  know  iis  all  better  later  on,  dearest  Do  not 
embarrasB  him  now  by  attention;  he  is  ashamed  to  re- 
fuse, and  does  not  care  to  accept.  If  papa  will  let  you 
come  oat  to  breakfast  with  us  to-morrow,  Harry,  we 
ahall  be  glad  to  see  you;  and  remember,  I  look  to  you 
to  show  me  where  we  are  to  catch  the  lobsters." 

"ni  tell  you  that  now,"  said  the  boy.  "You  see 
that  great  rock  yonder.  Well ,  a  little  more  inland, 
where  the  water  is  about  four  fathoms,  and  perfectly 
dear,  that's  the  spot" 

When  the  boat  was  announced  as  ready,  the  boy 
took  his  leave  of  each  in  turn,  shaking  hands  with 
Vyner,  and  Ada,  and  the  governess;  and  then,  advancing; 
towards  Grenfell,  he  stopped,  and  simply  said  good-by. 

"Good  day,  Sir,"  said  Grenfell,  stiffly,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  egotism  even  a  child  could 
wound.  "Is  that  boy  like  his  father?"  asked  he,  as 
Harry  passed  over  the  side. 

"Wonderfully  like,  since  his  face  took  that  ex- 
pression of  seriousness." 

"Then  it  is  not  a  good  face." 

"Not  a  good  face?" 

"Mind,  I  didn't  say  not  a  handsome  face,  for  it  is 
strikingly  regular  and  well  proportioned,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  furtive  and  secret" 

'^Nothing  of  the  kind.     Luttrell  was  as  frank  a 
fellow  as  ever  breathed.    I  think,  after  what  I  told  you,-- 
you  can  see  that  it  was  trustfulness  proved  his  ruin." 

"Isn't  he  what  your  countrymen  would  call  a 
'Wunderkind,'  MademoheUe?'^  asked  GrenfeW  ot  \\ve 
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**No,  Soar,  he  is  a  mucb-to-be-pitied,  and  not  the 
less-for-that-very  dignified  youth." 

^^  How  Homeric  it  makes  language  to  think  in  C^ 
man.  There  he  is,  Ada,  wa^-ing  a  rag  of  some  Bortt 
in  farewell  to  you." 

Ada  kissed  her  hand  several  times  to  him,  and  then 
hastened  below  into  the  cabin. 

*'I  have  asked  Luttrcirs  leave  to  call  on  him,"  said 
\'yner. 

"I  thought  you  would,"  was  the  dry  reply. 

^*I  only  wrote  one  line,  and  made  my  request  in 
the  name  of  our  old  friendship." 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own 
duties;  only,  for  my  own  part,  I  bog,  if  I  ever  should 
turn  hermit,  that  youll  not  think  yourself  bound  to 
have  me  shaved  and  trimmed  for  the  honour  of  dining 
some  one  day  at  your  table.'' 

**  Upon  my  word ,  I  tliiuk  it  would  be  a  pity  to  take 
you  out  of  your  cave,  or  whatever  you  call  it,"  said 
the  governess,  with  a  spiteful  laugh. 

"There,  don't  fight  any  more  till  tea-time,"  said 
Vyner,  laughingly.  "Who'll  come  on  shore  with  me? 
I'm  for  a  ramble  over  tliat  purple  mountain  yonder." 

"I  have  the  music -lesson." 

"And  I  have  the  reuiaindor  of  that  article  in  the 
Qf/a;7<»;7//,"  said  Grenfell,  "which  proves  incontestably 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  Ireland.  The  writer  knows 
the  people  well,  and  describes  tlieir  faults  of  character 
perfectly.'' 

A  low  faint  sob  caught  Vyner's  ear,  and,  on  hurry- 
ing below,  he  found  Ada  seated  at  the  table,  with  her 
head  leaning  on  her  arms. 

"What's  the  matter,  Ada  darling?"  asked  he,  gently. 
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'^Oh,  papa,  it  was  for  his  mother  he  was  crying, 
for  though  she  seldom  spoke  to  him  or  noticed  him,  he 
Bied  to  see  her  at  the  window ,  and  now  he'll  never  see 
her  more.'' 

**We  mnst  try  and  comfort  him,  Ada;  the  poor  boy 
bai  a  very  dreary  lot  in  life." 

"He  says  he  is  happy,  papa!  and  that  he  only  hopes 
bell  never  have  to  leave  this  lonely  island  all  his  life." 

^ Did  he  speak  of  his  father  at  all?'' 

*'No,  papa;  only  to  say  that  he'd  never  remember 
whether  he  was  at  home  or  abroad,  and  that  it  was  so 
ideisant  not  to  have  any  one  who  cared  what  became 
of  one." 

"And  you  —  did  you  agree  with  him?" 

"Oh  no,  no!"  cried  she,  as  her  eyes  swam  in  tears. 
"*!  could  have  told  him  how  much  better  it  was  to  be 

VjTier  turned  away  to  hide  his  own  emotion,  and 
then,  with  an  affected  carelessness,  said,  ^^Get  over 
fe  music-lesson  now,  and  whenever  you  are  firee  tell 
Vr.  Crab  to  hoist  a  bit  of  white  bunting  to  the  peak, 
•fid  m  come  back  to  fetch  you  for  a  walk  with  me." 

"Is  Mr.  Grenfell  going,  papa?" 

"Xo,  darling;  but  why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  —  because  —  I'd  rather  go  with  you  alone. 
It  is  always  so  much  nicer  and  happier." 

"How  is  it  that  Grenfell,  with  all  his  smartness, 
«n  iie%'er  hit  it  off  with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich 
"Ypoor?"'  thought  Vyner,  as  he  walked  the  deck,  deep 
in  thought  *'He  reads  ever}'thing,  has  a  smattering 
^  aO  sobjects ,  with  a  good  memory  and  a  glib  tongue, 
mi  jet  I  believe  I  am  the  only  man  about  town  who 
nold  tolerate  him."     If  this  were  a  reflection  that  had 
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more  than  once  occurred  to  his  mind,  it  ufloally  ended 
by  impressing  the  conviction  that  he,  Yyner,  moat  have 
rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  not  merely  to  endure, 
but  actually  to  almost  like,  a  companionship  for  which 
none  other  would  have  had  taste  or  temper  but  himself. 
Now,  however  —  not  easy  is  it  to  say  why  —  a  doubt 
flashed  across  him  that  his  doubting,  distrustful,  scoffing 
nature  might  prove  in  the  end  an  evil,  just  as  a  certain 
malaria,  not  strong  enough  to  give  fever,  will  ulti- 
mately impregnate  the  blood  and  undermine  the  con- 
stitution. 

^*I  don't  think  he  has  done  me  any  mischief  as  yet,** 
said  he  to  himself,  with  a  smile;  *^but  shall  I  always 
be  able  to  say  as  much?'' 

**  You  must  read  tliis  paper  —  positively  you  must," 
cried  Grenfell  from  the  sofa,  where  he  lay  under  a 
luxurious  awning.  "This  fellow  writes  well;  he  shows 
that  the  Irish  never  had  any  civilisation,  nor,  except 
where  it  crept  in  through  English  influence,  has  there 
ever  been  a  vestige  of  such  in  the  island." 

"I  don't  see  I  shall  be  an^ihing  the  better  for  be- 
lieving him!" 

"It  may  save  you  from  that  blessed  purchase  of  an 
Irish  property  that  brought  you  down  to  all  this  sav- 
agery. It  may  rescue  you  from  tlie  regret  of  having  a 
gentleman  shot  because  he  was  intrepid  enough  to  collect 
your  rents.    That  surely  is  something." 

"But  I  have  determined  on  the  purchase  of  Deny- 
varagh,"  said  Vyner,  "if  it  only  be  what  descriptions 
make  it" 

"To  live  here,  I  hope  —  to  turn  Carib  —  crosa 
yourself  when  you  meet  a  priest,  and  wear  a  landlord's 
scalp  at  your  waist-belt" 
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**Naj,  naj!  I  hope  for  better  things,  and  that  the 
English  influences  you  spoke  of  so  feelingly  will  not 
(ttbely  desert  me  in  my  banishment" 

^  Don't  imagine  that  any  one  will  come  over  here 
to  Me  yon,  Vyner,  if  you  mean  that'" 

'*Not  even  the  trusty  Qrenfell?"  said  he,  with  a 
hilf  smile. 

^*Not  if  yon  were  to  give  me  the  fee-simple  of  the 
barbarous  tract  you  covet" 

"111  not  believe  it,  George.  Til  back  your  friend- 
Kkip  against  all  the  bogs  that  ever  engulphed  an  oak 
forest  But  what  is  that  yonder?  Is  it  a  boat?  It 
J^fmi  only  a  few  foet  long." 

''It  in  one  of  those  naval  constructions  of  your 
charming  islanders;  and  coming  this  way,  too." 

'•The  fellow  lia«  got  a  letter,  Sir;  he  has  stuck  it 
in  hiii  hatband,"  said  Mr.  Crab. 

''An  answer  from  Luttrell,"  iiiuttere<l  Vyncr.  "I 
^'>nder  will  he  receive  me?" 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  the  Spoil  WM  Divided. 

The  letter,  which  was  Iianded  on  board  by  a  rery 
^iU-luoking  native,  was  written  «>n  coarse  paper,  and 
'^aled  with  tlie  commonest  wax.  It  was  brief,  and 
nn  thus: 

"Dear  Sir,  —  I  cannot  imagine  tliat  such  a  meet- 
iig  as  you  propose  wouhl  be  agreeable  to  either  of  us; 
•Wainly  tlie  impression  my  memory  retains  of  you, 
ibrbids  me  to  believe  tliat  you  would  like  to  see  me  as 
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I  am,  and  where  I  am.  If  your  desire  be,  however, 
prompted  by  any  kind  thonght  of  serving  me,  let  me 
frankly  tell  yon  that  I  am  as  much  beyond  the  reach 
of  each  kindness  as  any  man  can  be  who  lives  and 
breathes  in  this  weaiy  world.  Leave  me,  therefore,  to 
myself,  and  forget  me. 

"I  am  gratefiil  for  your  attentions  to  my  boy,  but 
yon  will  understand  why  I  cannot  permit  him  to  revisit 
you.     I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

"John  H.  Luttrbll.'' 

"Well,  did  I  guess  aright?"  cried  Grenfell,  as 
Vyner  stood  reading  the  letter  over  for  the  third  time; 
"is  his  answer  what  I  predicted?" 

"Very  nearly  so,"  said  the  other,  as  he  handed 
him  the  letter  to  read. 

"It  is  even  stronger  than  I  looked  for;  and  he 
begins  'Dear  Sir.*" 

"Yes,  and  I  addressed  him  *My  dear  Luttrell!*" 

"Well;  all  the  good  sense  of  the  correspondence  is 
on  his  side;  he  sees  naturally  enough  the  worse  than 
uselessness  of  a  meeting.  How  could  it  be  other  than 
painful?" 

"Still,  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  should  re^se  me." 

"Of  course  you  are;  it  is  just  the  way  a  feDow  in 
all  the  vigour  of  health  walks  down  the  ward  of  an 
hospital,  and,  as  he  glances  at  the  hollow  cheeks  and 
sunken  eyes  on  either  side,  fancies  how  philanthropic 
and  good  he  is  to  come  there  and  look  at  them.  You 
wanted  to  go  and  stare  at  this  poor  devil  out  of  that 
sentimental  egotism.  I^m  certain  you  never  suspected 
it,  but  there  is  the  secret  of  your  motive,  stripped  of 
aU  its  fine  illusions." 
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"How  ill  jou  think  of  every  one,  and  with  what 
pktmre  you  think  it!" 

"  Not  a  bit  I  never  suffer  myself  to  be  cheated;  bnt 
it  does  not  amuse  me  in  the  least  to  unmask  the  knavery.*' 

"Now,  having  read  me  so  truthfully,  wUl  you  in* 
tttpret  Luttrell  a  little?'' 

"His  note  does  not  want  a  comment  The  man 
his  no  wish  to  have  his  poverty  and  degraded  condi- 
tioQ  ^ied  out  He  feels  something  too  low  for  friend- 
•Up,  and  too  high  for  piQr;  and  he  shrinks,  and  veiy 
BatnraUy  shrinks,  from  a  scene  in  which  every  look 
k  gave,  every  word  he  uttered,  every  sigh  Uiat  he 
could  but  half  smother,  would  be  recalled  to  amuse 
Tour  wife  and  your  sister-in-law  when  you  reached 
borne  again." 

''He  never  imputed  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  me," 
■wd  Vyner,  angrily. 

''And  why  not?  Are  we  in  our  gossiping  moments 
intent  upon  anything  but  being  agreeable,  not  veiy 
nuodful  of  private  confidences  or  indiscreet  avowals? 
^e  are  only  bent  upon  being  good  recountors,  sensa- 
tion novelists,  always  flattering  ourselves  the  while  as 
to  die  purity  of  our  motives  and  tlie  generosity  of  our 
J^id^ents,  when  we  tlirow  into  the  narrative  such 
^ofds  as  the  *poor  fellow,'  the  'dear  creature.'  We 
^get  the  while  that  Uie  description  of  the  prisoner 
ttever  affects  the  body  of  the  indictment." 

"1  declare  you  are  downri^rht  intolerable,  Grenfell, 
tod  if  the  world  were  only  half  as  bad  as  you'd  make 
it,  rd  say  Luttrell  was  the  wisest  fellow  going  to  have 
tilum  his  leave  of  it" 

"Fd  rather  sit  the  comedy  out  than  go  home  and 
^  over  its  vapidness." 
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"Well,  Mr.  Crab,"  said  Vyner,  turning  suddenly  to 
where  his  captain  was  waiting  to  speak  with  him, 
"what  news  of  our  spar?" 

"Nothing  very  good.  Sir.  There's  not  a  bit  of 
timber  on  the  island  would  serve  our  purpose." 

"I  suppose  we  must  shift  as  well  as  we  can  tUl  we 
make  the  mainland  i" 

"This  fellow  here  in  the  boat,  Sir,"  said  a  sailor, 
touching  his  cap  as  he  came  aft,  "says  that  his  master 
has  three  or  four  larch-trees  about  the  length  we 
want" 

"No,  no,  Crab,"  whispered  Vyner;  "I  don't  think 
we  can  do  anything  in  that  quarter." 

"Would  he  sell  us  one  of  them,   my  man?"   cried 
.    Crab  to  the  peasant. 

"He'd  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  man,  half  doggedly. 

"Yes,  but  we'd  rather  make  a  deal  for  it.  Look 
here,  my  good  fellow;  do  you  go  back  and  fetch  us 
the  longest  and  stoutest  of  those  poles,  and  here's  a 
guinea  for  your  own  trouble.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

The  man  eyed  the  coin  curiously,  but  made  no 
motion  to  touch  it  It  was  a  metal  he  had  never  seen 
before,  nor  had  he  the  faintest  clue  to  its  value. 

"Would  you  rather  have  these,  then?"  said  Crab, 
taking  a  handful  of  silver  from  his  pocket  and  offering 
it  to  him. 

The  man  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  as  if  the  sight  had  dazzled  him,  and  muttered 
something  in  Irish.  ^ 

"Come,  say  you'll  do  it,"  said  Crab,  encouragingly. 

"Iff  there  any  answer  for  my  master,  to  his  letter, 
I me&n?''  said  the  man,  lookmg  alNyftfet. 
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"No,  I   think  not;  wait  a  moment     No,  none," 
^miA  Vjner,  after  a  moment  of  straggle;  and  the  words 
not  well  nttered,    when  the  fellow  pushed  off 
boat,  and  stmck  out  with  all  his  vigour  for  the 


*^W1iat  a  suspicious  creature  your  savage  is;  that 
evidently  believed  you  meant  to  bribe  him  to 
some  deep  treachery  against  his  master,"  said  GrenfelL 

**Do  let  the  poor  peasant  escape,"  cried  Vyner, 

hMghing^,    while    he   hastened    below  to  avoid  any 

ftvdier  display  of  the  other^s  malevolence,  calling  out 

to  Mr.  Crab  to  follow  him.     ^*Let  us  get  under  weigh 

with  the  land  breeze  this  evening,"  said  he.  • 

"There's  a  strong  current  sets  in  here,  Sir.  Fd 
^  loon  have  day-light  for  it,  if  it's  the  same  to  you." 

"Be  it  so.  To-morrow  morning,  then.  Crab;"  and, 
io  itying,  he  took  up  a  book,  and  tried  to  interest 
UnMelf  with  it 

The  peasant  meanwhile  gained  the  land,  and  made 
tbe  best  of  his  way  homeward. 

"TeU  the  master  there's  no  answer,  Molly,"  said 
he,  a8  she  stood  wiping  the  perspiration  from  her  face 
vith  her  apron  at  the  door  of  a  long,  low-roofed  build- 
ing, into  which  all  the  assembled  guests  were  con- 
gregated. 

^Indeed,  and  I  won't,  Tim  Hennesy,"  said  she, 
tsitly.  "'Tis  enough  is  on  my  own  bones  to-day,  not 
to  be  thinking  of  letters  and  wntings.  Go  in  and  help 
Ikik  Neven  with  that  long  trunk  there,  and  then  bring 
ft  hatchet  and  a  hammer." 

The  man  obeyed  without  a  word;  and,  having 
iinled  to  deposit  a  heavy  deal  box  like  a  sea-chest 
li  the  place  astigned  it,  perceived  that  several  others 
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of  various  sizes  and  shapes  lay  around;  all  of  which 
formed  objects  of  intense  curiosity  to  die  visitors,  if 
one  were  to  judge  from  the  close  scrutiny  they  under^ 
went,  as  well  as  the  frequent  tapping  by  knuckles  and 
sticks,  to  assist  the  explorer  to  a  guess  at  what  was 
contained  within. 

A  word  or  two  will  explain  the  scene.  When 
Molly  Ryan  came  to  inform  her  master  that  the  re- 
latives of  his  late  wife  intended  to  sail  by  the  evening^s 
tide,  and  wished  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  personally 
before  departure,  he  excused  himself  on  some  pretext 
of  illness;  but  to  cover  his  want  of  courtesy,  he  directed 
her  to  tell  them  that  they  were  free  to  take,  each  of 
them,  some  memorial  of  her  tliat  was  gone,  and  ordered 
Molly  to  have  all  the  boxes  that  contained  her  effects 
conveyed  into  the  long  storehouse. 

^^Let  them  take  what  they  like,  Molly ,'-^  said  he, 
abruptly,  as  though  not  wishing  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  more  length. 

*^And  as  much  as  they  like?'^  asked  she. 

*'Yes,  as  much  as  they  like,^'  said  he,  motioning 
that  he  would  be  left  in  peace  and  undisturbed. 

Loud  and  full  were  the  utterances  of  praise  that 
this  munificence  evoked.  *^  Wasn't  he  the  real  gen- 
tleman?" "Wasn't  it  tlie  heart's  blood  of  a  good 
stock?"  "Wasn't  it  like  one  of  the  *ould  race,'  that 
could  think  of  an  act  at  once  so  graceful  and  so 
liberal?"  "After  all,  ^t  wasn't  proud  he  was.  It  was 
just  a  way  he  had;  and  *poor  Bhusy,  tluit  was  gone,' 
was  the  lucky  woman,  to  have  been  his  wife."  "To 
be  sure,  it  was  a  solitary  kind  of  life  she  led,  and 
without  friends  or  companions;  but  she  liad  the  best  of 
everything."    Such  were  the  first  commentaries.    Iiater 
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on,  gimtitnde  cooled  down  to  a  quiet  rationalism,  and 
ti^  agreed  that  he  was  only  giving  awaj  what  wan 
BO  use  to  him.  ** He'll  surely  not  marry  again,  and 
vktt  could  he  do  with  doaks,  and  shawls,  and  gowns, 
that  would  only  be  motheaten  if  he  kept  them?" 

^^These  two  here  is  linen/'  said  Molly,  with  an 
tir  of  decision,  "and  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  see 
them.'' 

A  murmur  of  disapproval  ran  through  the  meeting. 
Ilkejr  wanted  to  see  everything.  His  Honour's  munifi- 
^ce  was  not  limited.  It  included  all  that  was  once 
Ws;  and  a  very  animated  discuKsion  ensued  as  to  what 
wogtituted  personal  properties. 

"Maybe  you'd  like  the  crockery  too,''  said  Molly, 
indignantly,  for  she  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
covetousuess. 

'*  We'll  see  everj-thing,"  said  old  Peter  llogan, 
"uid  we'll  begin  witli  this."  8<i  saying,  he  inserted  a 
chisel  beneath  one  of  the  pine  planks,  and  soon  dis- 
l^yed  to  the  company  a  large  chest  full  of  house 
linen.  The  articles  were  neither  costly  nor  remarkable, 
l>ut  they  seemed  lH>tli  to  the  beholders;  and  sheets,  and 
ntpkins,  and  pillow-cases,  and  table-clotlis  were  all 
■cnitinised  closely,  and  unanimously  declared  to  be 
perfection. 

llie  crockery  and  glaiu$  were  next  examined,  and 
^en  more  pnthuniahtically  approved  of.  Some  curious 
duna  and  some  Kpccimens  of  old  Venetian  glass, 
family  relics,  that  even  connoisseurship  might  have 
^ed,  really  amazed  them,  and  many  an  epithet  in 
hiih  went  round  as  a  cup  or  a  goblet  was  passed  from 
Wid  141  hand  to  be  admired. 
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The  clothes  were  the  last  to  he  eiiniiMwi^  and 
all  their  heightened  expectations  the  lealilj  mnwnil 
what  they  looked  for.  Hats^  and  shawls,  and  silk  gowai, 
scarfs,  and  honnets,  and  rihbons,  soon  cuvewd  emy 
box  and  bench  around,  and  coYetons  eyes  spaiUed  • 
each  longed  for  some  special  prixe  in  this  vast  kiMnj. 
^*  I  remember  the  day  she  wore  that  brown  silk  at  cbiyd,'' 
said  one.  *' That's  the  blue  tabinet  she  had  on  al  As 
christening.''  ''There's  the  elegant  shawl  she  had  on 
at  the  fair  at  Ennis. "  ''But  look  at  this  —  isn't  Ob 
a  real  beauty?"  cried  one,  who  drew  forth  a  hnglit 
dress  of  yellow  satin,  which  seemed  never  to  have  been, 
worn. 

''Don't  you  think  you  could  pick  and  choose  some- 
thing to  plaze  ye,  now?"  said  Molly,  who  was  in  reality 
not  a  little  frightened  by  all  this  enthusiasm. 

"It  is  true  for  you,  Molly  Ryan,"  said  Peter- 
"There's  something  for  everybody,  and  since  the  com- 
pany trusts  it  to  me  to  make  the  division,  this  is  what 
I  do.  The  crockery  and  glass  for  Mr.  Rafter,  the  linen 
for  myself,  and  tlie  clothes  to  be  divided  among  the 
women  when  we  get  home. 

"So  that  you'll  take  everything,"  cried  Molly. 

"With  the  blessin'  of  Providence  'tis  what  I  mean,' 
said  he;  and  a  ftill  chorus  of  approving  voices  closed 
the  speech. 

"The  master  said  you  were  to  choose  what  placed 
you " 


»♦ 


"And  it's  what  we're  doing.  We  are  plaxed 
everything,  'and  why  wouldn't  we?'  Wasn't  she  that*0 
gone  our  own  blood,  and  didn't  she  own  th^n?  Ths 
pillow  she  lay  on  and  the  cup  she  dhrunk  out  of  is  moio 
to  us  than  their  weight  in  goold." 
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Aaother  and  ftiDer  mannur  approved  these  senti- 

Mltl. 

**Aiid  who  10  to  have  this?"  cried  one  of  the  women, 
n  ihe  drew  forth  fix>in  a  small  pasteboard  box  an  amber 
Mekltee  and  cross,  the  one  solitary  trinket*  that  belonged 
to  her  thai  was  gone.  If  not  in  itself  an  object  of  mnch 
^e,  it  was  priceless  to  the  eyes  that  now  gazed  on  it, 
ttd  each  would  gladly  have  relinquished  her  share  to 
poneas  it 

"Maybe  you'd  have  the  dacency  to  leave  that  for 
hk  Honour,'^  said  Molly,  reprovingly. 

Lew,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  than 
in  jealous  dread  lest  another  should  obtain  it,  each 
itemed  to  concur  with  this  recommendation. 

** There's  something  in  what  Molly  says,"  said  old 
Peter,  with  the  air  of  a  judge  delivering  a  charge. 
'*If  his  Honour  houlds  to  a  thing  of  the  kind,  it  would 
be  hard  to  refuse  it  to  him;  but  if  he  doesn't,  or  if  it 
Would  only  be  more  grief  to  be  reminding  him  of  what's 
(pone  —  Let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  say ,  Molly," 
•<Ued  he,  with  some  irritation,  as  a  sneering  laugh  from 
ber  interrupted  his  speech. 

'*  There's  an  old  pair  of  shoes  of  hers  in  the  room 
•ithin-  ril  go  for  them,  and  then  you'll  have  every- 
^Ung/'  said  she;  and  she  darted  an  angry  glance  around, 
•ad  left  the  spot 

**ril  wear  this  —  this  is  for  me!"  cried  a  little 
iriri,  taking  the  amber  necklace  from  the  c^&se  and  put- 
ting it  on.  And  a  buzz  of  astonishment  at  the  audacity 
rm  around.  She  was  about  eleven  years  of  age ,  but 
W  dark  blue  eyes  and  long  lashes  made  her  seem 
oUer.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  faces  which  ap- 
peir  to  suggest  that  with  years  the  delicate  loveliness 
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mast  be  lost,  so  perfect  the  accordance  between  the  ex- 
pression and  the  feature.  She  had  a  mass  of  golden- 
brown  hair,  which  fell  in  long  curls  over  a  neck  of 
perfect  whiteness;  but  even  these  traits  were  less  strik- 
ing than  the  air  of  gracefulness  that  really  implied  a 
condition  far  above  that  of  her  rank  in  life;  and,  as  she 
stood  in  the  midst  to  be  admired,  there  was  a  haughty 
consciousness  of  her  claim  for  admiration  that  was  as 
triumphant  in  that  assembly  as  ever  was  the  proud 
assertion  of  beauty  in  a  court 

"It  becomes  you  well,  Kitty  O'Hara,  and  you  shaU 
have  it  too,^'  cried  old  Hogan,  who  was  her  grandfather, 
and  whose  pride  in  her  took  the  shape  of  the  boldest 
aspirations  for  her  future.  "Ain't  I  right?"  cried  he, 
appealing  to  those  around  him.  "Look  at  her,  and  say 
if  she  isn't  a  picture!" 

Witli  a  full  burst  of  assent  all  broke  in  at  this  ap- 
peal, and  still  she  stood  there  unabashed,  almost  un- 
moved, indeed,  by  tlie  admiring  looks  and  enthusiastie 
words  around  her. 

"  Isn't  that  the  making  of  a  lady,  ay,  and  as  elegant 
a  lady  as  ever  stepped?"  cried  the  old  man,  as  his  eyes 
ran  over  with  proud  emotion.  "And  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Peter  Hogan,  it's  diamonds  will  be  round  (Im 
same  neck  yet!  Yes,  my  darling,  yer  ould  grand- 
father won't  be  to  the  fore  to  see  it,  but  there's  some 
here  that  will.  Mark  the  words  I'm  saying  now;  lay 
them  up  in  your  hearts,  and  see  if  I'm  not  telling  i3at» 
trutL  There  she  stands  l^efore  you  that'll  rabe  her 
family,  and  make  a  name  for  them  far  and  wide." 

While  he  delivered  this  boastful  speech,  the  girl 
turned  her  eyes  from  him,  a  slight  flush  deepened  the 
colour  of  her  cheek,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  eager- 
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neu  showed  itself  on  the  parted  lips,  but  her  attitude 
vai  nnchanged,  and  a  slight  nod  of  the  head,  in  token 
of  assent,  was  the  only  notice  she  took  of  his  words. 

"Yes,  come  in,  my  dear/'  cried  Hogan  at  this  mo-  * 
■art  —  '^come  in,  Master  Harry;  there's  none  here 
bit  your  own  kith  and  kin,  and  here's  a  nice  little 
vife,  or  a  sweetheart,  for  you."  As  he  said  this,  he 
inw  from  the  doorway,  where  he  lingered,  the  boy,  who 
DOW  came  fon^^ard  with  a  shamefaced  and  reluctant 
look.  ** There  they  stand,"  sud  the  old  man,  as  he 
plioed  them  side  by  side,  "and  I  defy  the  world  to 
Atom  me  a  purtier  couple." 

The  boy  turned  a  long  and  steady  look  at  the  girl 
—  something  for  the  beauty,  and  something,  too,  doubt- 
few*  there  was  for  the  ornaments  that  heightened  it  — 
ftodshe  bore  the  scrutiny  without  a  shadow  of  constraint; 
l«t  there  wan  even  more,  for,  hh  he  continued  to  stare 
tt  ber,  she  smiled  half  superciliously,  and  said  at  last, 
iith  a  faint  smile,  "I  hope  Vm  not  so  ugly  that  I 
frighten  you!" 

There  was  just  that  pertness  in  the  speech  that  stood 
f»r  wit  with  the  company,  and  they  laughed  loud  and 
hetrtily  at  what  they  fancied  to  be  a  repartee. 

"Did  ye  e>'er  see  a  purtier  —  did  ye  ever  see  as 
pwty?"  cried  old  Hogan. 

"Yes  I  did,  this  very  evening,  on  board  of  that 
tdiooner  there.  There's  one  ten  times  as  handsome, 
tad  she  is  a  lady,  too." 

Insolent  as  were  the  words,  the  look  and  manner 
^  which  he  gave  them  were  far  more  so.  It  was 
Kks  the  speech  of  a  proud  noble  to  his  vassals,  who 
Actually  derived  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  measure  of 
tttrage  he  oonld  dare  to  mete  out  to  them.    The  boy 
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turned  his  haughty  stare  around  at  each  in  torn, 
though  to  say,  "Who  is  there  to  gainsay  me?*'  and  then 
left  the  place. 

"Isn't  that  a  worthy  twig  of  the  ould  tree?"  cried 
old  Hogan,  passionately.  "The  world  hasn't  done  with 
the  LuttreUs  yet!  But  I  know  well  who  puts  these 
thoughts  in  the  child's  head.  It's  Molly  Ryan,  and 
no  other.  Taching  him,  as  she  calls  it,  to  remember 
he's  a  gentleman." 

The  company  endorsed  all  the  indignation  of  the 
speaker,  but,  soon  recalled  to  more  practical  thoughts, 
proceeded  to  nail  down  the  trunks  and  boxes,  and  pre- 
pared to  cany  them  down  to  the  seaboard. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  Se*-Shore  at  Night. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  light 
breeze  from  the  westward  sprang  up,  and  Mr.  Crah 
argued  that  there  was  little  use  in  waiting  any  longer 
to  refit,  and  proposed  to  sail  with  the  tide.  By  keep- 
ing along  close  to  shore  he  learned  that  the  ebb  would 
take  him  well  out  to  sea  before  midnight  Vyn^, 
'therefore,  gave  orders  that  the  yacht  should  lie-to  after 
she  rounded  the  extreme  promontory  of  the  island,  and 
send  in  a  boat  there  to  take  him  off,  thus  giving  him 
one  last  ramble  over  a  spot  it  was  scarcely  possible  he 
would  ever  revisit 

He  landed  early  in  the  evening,  and  amused  him- 
self strolling  at  will  along  the  desolate  shore.     There 
were  objects  enough  on  every  hand  to  excite  interest,  ' 
whether  the  visitor  had  been  man  of  science  or  man  of   * 
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tttte.  Strange  sea-plants  and  shells  abounded;  lichens 
<*f  eolonr  the  moat  novel  and  varied;  rocks,  whose 
\ijin  defied  all  theories  of  stratification,  and  were 
tOQTohted  and  enclosed  one  within  another  inextricably. 
CiTtt,  whose  stalactites  glittered  with  the  gorgeous  tints 
nf  Bohemian  glass.  The  very  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  had 
t  wild  unearthly  nhriek  in  tliem  that  seemed  to  suit  the 
Militode,  and  their  fearlessness  showed  how  little  they 
knew  of  molestation. 

^'How  peaceful  at  first,  how  dreary  at  last,  must  be 
life  in  such  a  6i>ot!''  thought  Vynor;  who,  like  all  men, 
woald  pronounce  upon  tlie  problem  as  it  addressed  itself 
to  hhn.  He  could  understand  the  repose  of  coming 
i>Qddenly  tliere  out  of  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  world, 
vmI  he  could  picture  to  his  mind  how  the  soft  teaching 
of  that  first  sentiment  would  darken  into  the  im- 
I^etrablc  blackness  of  unbroken  gloom.  As  he  tlms 
uiOKed,  he  was  sorry  tliat  he  hail  vrritteii  that  note  to 
Uttrell.  He  had  n<»  rifjrht  to  obtrude  himself  upon 
"ne,  wlii>,  in  withdrawing  from  the  world,  declared 
*Iiat  he  de*ierve(l  to  be  unknown.  He  was  half  angr}' 
^'ith  himself  for  a  step  which  now  appeared  so  unjusti- 
fiable. "After  all,"  thought  he,  "the  man  who  makes 
^bii  his  home  shouhi  not  fear  to  liave  his  door  forced; 
^  (Might  t(»  l»e  able  to  sleep  with  his  latch  ajar,  and 
i^ever  dread  an  intruder.*'  Again  and  again  he  wished 
that  he  had  gone  his  way  witliout  even  letting  Luttrell 
iuiow  that  he  hail  been  liis  neighbour. 
I  As  he  mused  he  rambled  onward,  now,  from  some 

j      rocky  point  obtaining  a  view  of  the  jagged  coast  line, 
t      Ivoken  into  innumerable  bays,  some  small  enough  to 
lie  mere  fissures,  now  turning  his  glance  inward,  where 
A  MiGoeHion  of  valleys,  brown  and  purple  in  the  even- 
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ing  light,  darkened  and  deepened  beneath  hhn.    H» 
could,  besides,  in  the  far  distance,  make  oat  the  eopse 
of  trees  that  sheltered  the  Abbey,  and  at  last  deleet 
the  twinkle  of  a  light  through  the  foliage,  and  then 
turning  seaward,  he  could  desay  the  light  and  aiiy  span 
of  hb  little  vessel  as  she  slowly  crept  along,  a  fight  from 
a  stem  i^-indow  showing  where  he,  too,  for  the  nonoSi 
owned  a  home  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic    What 
a  difference  between  these  two  homes!   what  hUflrfU 
thoughts,  and  budding  hopes,  and  present  enjoymenti 
in  the  one,  what  unbroken  gloom  in  the  other!   «^I  w« 
wrong  to  have  written,  but  I  wish  he  had  not  repnlied 
me,"  said  he;  and  still  there  lingered  in  his  heart  a 
half  hope  that,  if  he  were  to   present  himself  boldly 
before  Luttrell,  he  would  not  reject  him.    The  dread  of 
Grenfell  was  too  great  to  make  him  risk  defeat;  that 
scoffing,  sneering  spirit,  who  on  the  mere  fact  of  think- 
ing ill  of  every  one,   took  credit  for  detecting  all  in- 
dividual short-coming,  would  be  so  unforgiving  if  he 
had  to  come  and  own  that  he  had  been  t^-ice  repulsed! 
**No,''  thought  he,  "Til  accept  my  defeat  as  it  is, 
and  try  to  think  no  more  of  it*/'   and  then  he  endeav- 
oured to  think  of  the  scene  and  the  objects  around  him. 
From  the  spur  of  the  mountain,  a  long,  low,  shingly 
promontory  stretched  into  the  sea,  at  die  extremity  of 
which  were  some  rocks,  forming  an  arm  of  a  large  bay 
that  swept  boldly  inwards,  and  this  was  the  spot  which, 
on  the  map,  he  had  pointed  out  as  a  suitable  place  for 
the  yacht  to  lie-to,  and  wait  for  him.     He  now  saw, 
however,  that  in  following  out  the  spit  of  land,  he  had 
diverged  largely  from  the  way,  and  must  retrace  his 
steps  for  above  a  mile  ere  he  could  reach  the  strand, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  half-fading  twilight,  he 
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wnM  make  out  the  schooner,  under  easy  sail,  heading 
'till  farther  to  the  southward. 

Tral*  had  evidently  niiRtaken  the  headland,  and  was 
n«king  for  one  still  more  distant.  Wliat  was  to  he 
•lone?  In  coming  do^ni  to  tlie  coast  line  he  had  sub- 
Kted  himself  to  ibllowing  out  all  tlie  jagged  and  irre- 
^TiUr  course  of  tlie  shore,  and  yet  to  venture  inland 
without  a  guide  would  have  been  the  extreme  of  rash- 
ness, lliere  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  signal, 
ifpercliance  it  could  l)e  seen;  the  Mtti'or  was  not  more 
tiitn  a  mile  off,  and  the  project  seemed  not  hopeless. 
He  tiod  his  handkerchief  to  his  cane,  and  hastened  on 
<»var«ls  ono  of  tlio  rocks  before  him;  as  he  drew  nigher, 
t»*»  siw  somethin;:  which  at  last  he  made  out  to  be  the 
figure  of  a  man,  seated  with  his  head  supported  be- 
^»een  hi-*  hands,  an<l  »razin^  steadfjistlv  seaward.  Vvner 
mounted  the  rock  and  waved  his  signal  several  times, 
^m  iu  vain ;  the  dark  backp-ound  of  tlie  mounUiin  pro- 
'•-ibly  iil)scnred  the  flag,  and  prevented  its  being  ob- 
■^nvil. 

**l  want  to  sipial  the  schooner  yonder,  my  good 
in»n.'*  crie<l  he  to  a  j)oor- looking  creature  who  sat 
ci^^Qched  down  close  to  the  water's  edge;  *' could  you 
<fft  me  s^)me  (iiy  leaves  or  chips  together  to  make  a 
"^y  The  other  looked  up  with  a  startled  air,  for  he 
'^i  thought  himself  alone,  and  then  rising  to  his  feet, 
tbey  Ktotni  face  to  Hice.  "My  dear  old  friend!"  cried 
^T^^t,  *'liave  we  met  at  last?  IIow  glad  I  am  to  see 
jou  again." 

"Xot  tliis  way,  surely,  not  this  way,"  muttered 
^^ittrell,  in  a  faint  and  broken  voice. 

'To  be  sore  I  am,  Lnttrell.     Ill  call  the  chance 

^^\fHl  ^  Arram.   I.  i> 
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that  led  me  Iicre  one  of  the  happiest  of  mj  life,  if 
hrin«rs  you  back  to  any  of  your  old  feeling  for  me." 

''You  got  my  note?"  asked  the  other,  in  a  hotr 
voice. 

"Yes;  and  it  was  no  part  of  my  intention  to  mole 
you,  Luttrcll.  This  meeting  is,  I  assure  you,  tl 
merest  accident" 

"Let  me  go,  then,  Vyner;  the  sliame  is  killing  n 
I  wouldn't  that  you  had  seen  me  thus  —  in  these  nj 
in  all  this  misery.  These  are  not  the  memories  I  want 
you  to  carry  away  with  you;  but  what  would  you  hat 
I  came  here  to  live  like  the  others." 

"  ;My  dear  old  friend ,  I  wanted  to  talk  of  long  i 
with  you;  it  is  not  to  reproach  you  I've  come.  T« 
my  word  for  it,  I  feel  too  acutely  all  tlie  wrong  3 
have  suffered  from  mine.  I  know  too  well  at  vh 
door  your  heaviest  injuries  lie." 

"If  I  had  attempted  to  be  more  or  better  than  ; 
neighbours,  I  couMn't  liave  lived  here,"  cried  he,  eage 
reverting  to  his  self-defence. 

"But  why  live  here,   Luttrell?     It  is  not  at  j 
age,    or  with   your  abilities,   a  man   retires   from 
game  of  life." 

"I  have   played  all  my  cards,   Gervais,"   said 
with   a  wild  laugli,   "and   never  scored   a  point  1 
them." 

"How  many  a  fellow  has  had  a  long  run  of 
luck,  to  be  repaid  by  as  great  a  share  of  fortune  aft 

"Av,  but  ril  not  trv  it!  I  don't  ask,  I  don't  ^ 
it.  If  r  were  to  win  now,  I  have  nothing  to  do  1 
my  winnings." 

"Think  of  your  boy  —  your  fine  boy,  Luttrell! 

"Ah,   Robinson!"    cried  he,  laughing;   and  Vj 
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blufaed  deeply  as  he  fancied  how  the  child  had  re- 
petted  the  nickname.  **There*8  onlj  one  way  he  oonld 
vant  rach  awbtance,  and  if  he  but  live  here,  he^ll 
never  need  it" 

^^live  here!  but  yon  cannot  mean  that  he  should?" 

*'Why  not?  What  need  b  there  that  he  should 
know  of  all  those  fine  prizes  that  his  father  strove  for 
■nd  never  won,  any  more  than  of  fine  food,  or  fine 
clothes,  or  fine  equipa^!^?" 

V}'ner  shook  his  head  in  dissent,  and  the  other 
wont  on  with  increase  of  encrg}'. 

'*My  own  mistake  was,  to  have  borne  the  thing  so 
lonfr;  1  mifrht  have  come  here  before  my  health  was 
hn»ken,  my  liand  unsteady,  my  foot  weak,  and  my 
iH^nos  shattered.  I'd  liave  p:one  out  to  see  you,  Vyner," 
wi'l  he,  sndcieiily;  **but  Harry  tohl  me  you  were  not 
«I"no;  von  had  a  friend.     Wlio  is  he?'' 

**(trenfell;  you  remember  a  (irenfell  at  Christ 
Chrm-h?' 

*'Only  (^ox  and  Grenfeirs  son,  the  potted -slirimp 
loan:  of  course  it's  not  he?'' 

"Ve>i  it  is,  and  a  yery  clever  fellow  too." 

**Tliere'H  what  I  couhln't  do,  Vyncr;  there  you  beat 
nie/'  cried  he,  aloud;  ^Vith  the  peiinant,  with  tlie 
nioniitaineer,  with  tlie  fislicrman,  yes,  1  can  live  in 
'Uily,  hourly  companionsliip.  I  can  eat  as  coarse  food, 
v<«r  ax  c4»arHe  clothes,  He  down  on  tin  mean  a  l>ed', 
talk  Afi  |)enurious]y,  and  think  hh  humbly,  but.I  couldn't 
iHlnn*  the  continual  refinement  of  vour  fellow  of  new- 
•aHe  wealtli,  n<»r  the  pretensions  of  one  who  feels  that 
l»y  money  he  is  to  be  any  tme's  equal." 

*'How  your  old  pride  of  family  stirs  you  still, 
UtuelL" 

6* 
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"  Not  SO ;  it  18  not  for  myself  I  am  pleading.  I  am 
not  come  of  a  stock  so  distinguished  that  I  can  arrogate 
to  myself  the  defence  of  my  order.  The  first  of  my 
name  who  came  over  here  was  a  Dutcli  pedlar;  some 
generations  of  tlirift  and  industry  made  us  gentlemen. 
For  time  does  for  family  what  it  does  for  wine,  and 
just  merely  by  age  your  poor  light  Medoc  mellows  into 
very  drinkable  claret.  But  how  have  you  made  me 
rattle  on  in  my  old  guise!  See,  they  are  signalling  to 
you,  yonder;  that  lantern  at  the  peak  has  been  run  up 
now." 

"I  must  manage  to  let  them  know  I'm  here;  how 
to  make  a  fire  is  the  question." 

"There's  abundance  of  broken  wood  along  here. 
The  fishermen's  boats  fare  ill  along  this  coast;  we'll 
soon  gather  enough  for  your  purpose." 

As  they  strayed  about  collecting  the  fragments  of 
broken  timber,  Vyner  pondered  over  tlie  absence  of  all 
move  on  Luttrell's  part  to  invite  him  to  his  home.  In- 
deed, in  his  alacrity  to  make  the  signal,  he  only  showed 
Ids  eagerness  to  aid  his  departure.  He  wondered,  too, 
how  much  external  change,  and  how  little  real  altera- 
tion, had  taken  place  in  Liittrell.  His  old  conversational 
turn  was  there,  though  he  seemed  half  ashamed  when 
he  found  he  had  fallen  into  it 

"I  told  you  we  should  not  be  long  making  a  re- 
spectable pile,"  said  Luttrell.  "The  wreck  furnishing 
the  bonfire  is  the  law  of  nature.  If  my  eyes  do  not 
deceive  me,  they  have  lowered  a  boat;"  a^  he  spoke, 
he  knelt  down  to  kindle  the  wood,  by  using  his  hat  to 
fan  the  flame,  which,  after  smouldering  for  a  moment, 
sprang  up  into  a  clear  tongue  of  fire.  "  There,  Vyner,  they 
see  it;  they  have  thrice  lowered  the  light  from  the  peak." 
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*'The  boat  can  come  in  here  safely?" 

^^  There's  water  for  a  large  ship  in  this  bay.  Ghreat 
£idlities  exist  in  these  Islands  of  Airan,  and  if  trade 
wane  ever  to  torn  its  steps  hither,  I'd  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  wrecking  to-morrow.  The  man  who  has  so 
saecessfully  achieved  his  own  ruin,  ought  to  be  able  to 
assist  others/' 

A  shout  from  the  beach  was  now  replied  to  by 
Vyner,  and  the  stout  rowers  pulled  in  vigorously  to 
the  shore. » 

''I  have  not  shocked  you,  Vyner,"  said  Luttrell, 
"bv  asking  you  to  see  what  would  have  shocked  you 
—  the  place  I  live  in.  If  you  were  one  of  those  men 
to  whom  mere  curiosity  affords  some  pleasure,  I'd  have 
shelved  my  pride,  or  my  shame,  or  whatever  be  the 
name  of  it,  and  said,  *Come  and  look  at  my  den;  see 
to  what  poor  conclusions  a  life  of  blunders  leads;'  but 
you  are  made  of  other  stuff,  and  would  find  no  happi- 
ness in  my  humiliation." 

"Will  you  not  come  on  board  with  me,  Luttrell, 
and  let  us  have  one  long  summer's  night  gossip  to- 
gether?'' 

"I'd  scarce  refuse  if  you  had  been  alone;  I  can't 
fiice  your  distinguished  friend." 

"You  are  unjust,  quite  unjust  to  him;  besides, 
knowing  our  old  ties,  he'll  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and 
we  shall  have  our  talk  unmolested.    Is  there  not  in  the 

past  something  to  build  on  for  the  future Well, 

for  Harry?" 

"I  think  not  It  is  not  necessary  to  plot  out  the 
life  of  one  bred  and  trained  as  he  is.  Let  the  world 
treat  him  as  it  may,  he'll  scarcely  meet  any  hardships 
he  has  not  had  a  foretaste  of." 
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"But  what  do  you  intend  by  him?" 

"If  he  likes  idleness,  the  elegant  leisure  of  my 
own  life,  for  instance,"  said  he,  with  a  mocking  langh, 
"he^ll  have  about  the  amount  of  fortune  such  a  mode 
of  living  requires.  If  he  be  ambitious,  or  prefer  a 
course  of  activity,  he  can  go  on  board  some  of  these 
American  traders,  or  sail  with  a  fishing  lugger.  Frankly, 
Vyner,  it's  a  matter  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to. 
There  i^  but  one  part  of  it,  indeed,  on  which  I  can 
declare  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  He  is  to  have  no 
protectors,  no  patrons.  We  are  a  hard  race  to  deal 
with,  and  we  often  seem  ungrateful  when  we  are 
merely  self-willed." 

"How  I  wish  you'd  let  me  talk  all  these  things 
over  with  you,"  said  Vyner,  in  a  friendly  tone,  "not 
to  say  that  I  want  your  advice  on  my  own  account" 

"Advice,  and  from  me!" 

"Even  so,  Luttrell.  I  have  a  project  about  purchas- 
ing some  property  on  the  coast  here.  Not  a  very  pro- 
fitable investment,  perhaps,  but  certainly  cheap,  and  at 
some  long  future  to  become  possibly  remunerative." 

" Derryvaragh ,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  name." 

"The  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  island;  finer  than 
the  boasted  Killarney  itself,  and  far  and  away  beyond 
Windermere  and  the  Scotch  Lakes.  I  know  it  well.  I 
have  walked  the  mountains  grouse-shooting,  and  fished 
every  mile  of  the  river;  but  what  would  you  do  with 
it  when  you  called  it  yours?  You  dare  not  assert  one 
single  right  of  property;  the  people  who  live  there,  and 
whose  fathers  have  lived  there  for  centuries,  have  never 
acknowledged  lord  or  master.  You'll  stock  it  with  sheep, 
and  send  an  agent    They'll  eat  your  mutton,  and  shoot 
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**The  boat  can  come  in  here  safely?** 

^There*s  water  for  a  large  ship  in  this  bay.  Ghreat 
&cilities  exist  in  these  Islands  of  Airan,  and  if  trade 
▼ere  ever  to  turn  its  steps  hither,  I'd  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  wrecking  to-morrow.  The  man  who  has  so 
raccewfully  achieved  his  own  ruin,  ought  to  be  able  to 
Mwrt  others/* 

A  shout  from  the  beach  was  now  replied  to  by 
Vjmer,  and  the  stout  rowers  pulled  in  vigorously  to 
tbe  Khore. . 

"I  liave  not  shocked  you,  Vyner,**  said  Luttrell, 
'*bv  asking  you  to  see  what  would  have  shocked  you 
—  the  {ilacc  I  live  in.  If  you  were  one  of  those  men 
t«  whom  mere  curiosity  affords  some  pleasure,  Td  have 
*belve«l  my  pride,  or  my  shame,  or  whatever  be  the 
name  of  it,  and  said,  *C(»me  and  look  at  my  den;  see 
*<•  what  jKM»r  couchiHions  a  life  of  blunders  leatls;*  but 
voa  are  made  of  other  stuff,  and  would  find  no  happi- 
ng in  my  humiliation/* 

'*Will  you  not  come  on  board  with  me,  Luttrell, 
*Q<1  let   us  have   one   lonp:  sunmier's  night  gossip  to- 

?"t]i»Ty** 

"I'd  warce  refuse  if  you  had  been  alone;  I  can't 
fi^ce  y<mr  distingruished  friend/* 

'*Vf>u  are  unjust,  quite  unjust  to  him;  besides, 
liuowinp  our  old  ties,  he'll  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and 
^e  »hall  have  our  talk  unmolested.    Is  there  not  in  the 

put  ttometliing  to  build  on  for  the  future Well, 

for  Harry?*' 

'*1  think  not  It  is  not  necessary  to  plot  out  the 
life  of  one  bred  and  trained  as  he  is.  Let  the  world 
''Ht  him  as  it  may,  he'll  scarcely  meet  any  hardships 
he  has  not  had  a  foretaste  of.** 
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not  add  to  that  bitterness  by  what  would  become  a 
ceaseless  sorrow." 

"But  Harry.  Let  Ilarry  come  to  us;  there  is  an 
excellent  school  at  Wrexham." 

"There's  a  school  on  that  promontory  yonder,  where 
the  master,  besides  reading  and  writing,  instructs  in 
net-mending,  sail-making,  caulking,  and  fish  salting. 
Your  Wrexham  fellow  couldn't  compete  with  that 
Good-by." 

With  a  hurried  shake  of  the  hand,  and  as  though 
nervously  irritable  at  being  stared  at  by  the  sailors, 
Luttrell  moved  away,  and  V}Tier  gazed  after  him  for 
a  moment,  and  stepped  into  tlie  boat. 

"^Ir.  Crab  says,  Sir,  that  the  weather  looks  dirty 
outside,"  said  the  coxswain ;  but  Vjiier  did  not  heed  the 
remark,  and  sat  deeply  buried  in  his  own  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  CotUge  in  Walev. 

If  we  wanted  a  contrast  to  the  wild  desolation  of 
Arran,  it  would  be  in  the  lovely  valley  of  North  Wales, 
where  Vyner's  cottage  stood.  It  was  a  purchase  he  had 
made  purely  from  its  picturesque  beauty;  a  spot  clianced 
upon  in  a  summer's  ramble,  and  bought  at  once  with 
that  zest  which  leads  a  ricli  man  to  secure  the  gem  that 
has  captivated  his  fancy.  It  stood  on  a  little  rocky  plat- 
form that  projected  from  a  mountain,  and  looked  down- 
wards and  upwards,  through  one  of  those  charming 
valleys  which  now  widen  into  luxuriance,  and  now  con- 
tract again  till  they  resume  the  features  of  a  deep 
ravine,    A  river  of  some  size  ioaxac^i  aw^  \xi\oXAa4  qv« 
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•  rockj  be<l  beueatb,  and  occasionally  deepened  into 
some  waveless  pool,  over  which  the  red- berried  ash-trees 
<inx)ped  gracefully,  and  the  dark  copper  beeches  threw 
tkir  bronzctl  nhadows.  Deep  woods  clothed  the  moun- 
Uin  in  front,  and  over  them  all  rose  tlie  rugged  summit 
ofCader  Idris,  with  its  amphitheatre  of  rock  half  lost 
in  tbe  clouds. 

If  as  regards  loveliness  of  position,  tranquillity,  and 
beanty  in  all  its  details,  the  cottage  of  Dinasllyn  could 
••carcely  l>e  surpasses!,  there  was  one  detracting  element 
which  certainly  inipairC4l  its  charm,  tlie  *'  Quid  amarum," 
^i<i>t  all  its  exceUeucc.  It  was  a  show  phice.  It  liad 
Wu  tin'  s<*eiH»  of  some  romantic  attachment,  Home  half- 
reiupinhnnMl  Abclard  and  Ileloiso,  whose  pictures  yet 
>univr'd,  and  ot*  whom  there  were  traditions  ot*  rustic 
benclu'^  where  they  used  to  sit;  of  trees  whereon  their 
initial-*  were  car\'ejl;  of  cedars  that  they  liad  planted. 
Vvut-r  and  liis  wife  did  not  at  first  know,  nor  estimate, 
^"  what  a  heritage  they  had  succeedeil ,  nor  in  the  least 
M»<[»€'ct  wliat  an  iuHietion  mere  purposeless  curiosity, 
ttiiit*'«l  to  plenty  of  leisure,  may  become. 

Tlir  4»ld  gardener  whom  they  had  taken  on  with  the 
f'ttta^re  n;t*«  n<»t  at  all  disjiosed  to  surrender  that  per- 
^miw  of  Idack  mail  Im*  had  for  years  long  levied  from 
^'i>ii'»i>i,  nor  p«Tliaps  did  he  fancy  to  abdicattj  those 
functions  of  "I'ieerone"  which  elevated  him  in  the  eyes 
'•f  his  ftdlowK  If  his  love-story  was  not  as  afiecting  as 
i'aiij  and  Virginia,  it  liail  its  realisms  that  ('om[>ensated 
^T  nmiv  patho>.  He;  could  show  the  dairy  where  ( -hloe 
Qiaile  the  butter,  and  the  kitchen -garden  where  Daphnis 
^W  his  cabbages.  There,  were  the  step^  cut  in  the 
^'li»l  rock  tiiat  led  cb»wn  to  her  bath  in  the  river;  *'here 
^c  bower  she  loved  so  well;  here  the  tree  she  planted." 
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To  be  obliged  to  devote  a  day  of  every  week,  or 
even  certain  Lours  of  a  day,  to  the  invasion  of  a  set  of 
strangers,  induced  hy^mnui,  by  curiosity,  or,  as  it  may 
be,  by  mere  imitation,  to  wander  about  your  honso  and 
stroll  tlu'ougb  your  garden ,  free  to  lounge  in  your  easy- 
chair,  or  dispose  themselves  on  your  sofas,  criticising 
your  pictures ,  your  prints,  your  books,  and  your  music, 
hazarding  speculations  as  to  your  tastes  and  dispositions 
from  the  titles  of  the  volumes  on  your  table,  and  the 
names  of  your  newspapers  —  to  feel  that,  as  the  clock 
strikes  a  certain  hour  on  a  certain  morning,  all  the 
cherished  privacy  which  constitutes  what  we  call  home, 
is  fled,  and  that  your  hall  is  a  public  street,  and  your 
drawing-room  a  piazza,  so  that  you  Are  driven  to  hide 
yourself  in  your  own  house,  at  the  peril  of  being  clas- 
sified among  the  curiosities,  and  perhaps  sent  off  to 
press  with  the  other  details,  satisfactory  or  the  reverse, 
of  the  visitors'  experience.  These  are  no  slight  evils. 
They  are  a  heavy  tax  on  all  the  beuefits  of  possession, 
and  we  have  our  doubts  if  even  Naboth's  vineyard 
would  be  enviable,  if  linked  with  the  condition  of 
showing  the  grounds  and  displaying  the  grapes  to  vulgar 
visitors. 

When  the  Vyners  purchased  the  cottage  they  had 
been  told  of  the  custom,  just  as  you  are  told  of  a  certain 
pathway  across  the  lawn,  which  was  a  mere  usurpation, 
a  thing  "without  a  shjidow  of  legality,"  that  you  have 
only  to  close  to-morrow ,  but  of  whose  actual  torments 
when  you  do  come  to  suppress,  no  one  has  ever  given 
the  measure.  They  heard  that  the  fonner  owner  usually 
set  an  hour  or  two  apart  on  a  Wednesday  or  a  Thurs- 
day to  grjitify  tourist  curiosity;  In  fact,  the  celebrity 
of  the  spot  had  been  ingeniously  introduced  as  an  ele- 
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ent  of  value  —  just  as  the  shade  of  Pope  might  be 
italof^ed  amongst  the  merits  of  Twickeuham ,  and  the 
lemoiy  of  Ronssean  figure  in  the  inventory  oC  a  certain 
otta^  near  Greneva! 

Vyncr  was  himself  one  of  those  easy,  happy  natures, 
vhich  Hubmit  without  sacrifice  to  what  affords  pleasure 
to  othcTH.  His  wife  saw  no  hardship  in  yielding  to  a 
miidcnite  amount  of  this  infliction;  the  more,  since  they 
only  came  to  the  cottage  for  about  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  eveiy  year.  It  was  Georgina  Courtenay  who  resisted 
the  custom  as  a  most  **  unwarrantable  intrusion ,  a  prac- 
tical impertinence,'*  as  she  called  it,  which  "reduced  a 
family  either  tr>  the  condition  of  tlie  cracked  china  on 
tbo  mantelpiece,  or  the  fussy  housekeeper  who  exhibited 
Jt."  Georgina  was  not  a  very  tolerant  nature;  with 
*hat  she  disaf!Tee<l,  she  made  no  compromise,  and,  like 
nji»i!t  such  people,  she  found  that  life  gave  her  sufficient 
^Jccahion  for  conflict. 

Vyner's  absence  from  home,  suggested  an  admirable 
'»pp«rtunity  "to  suppress  this  nuisance,"  as  she  phrased 
»t,  and  she  accordingly  had  a  notice  appended  to  the 
We  —  a  copy  of  which  was  also  duly  forwarded  to 
^  ullage  inn  —  stating  that,  during  the  scyoum  of 
t^  family  at  Dinasllyn,  the  cottage  and  grounds  were 
M  upon  for  the  inspection  of  strangers.  The  nioniing 
'•f  the  famous  ordinance  was  not  more  anxious  to  the 
ii'Hi'iehtiM  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  than  was  that  of  the 
Mict  to  the  family  at  the  cottage.  What  was  to  foUow 
ti*  l^reat  (Oitp  iCetttt  was  the  qucstirjn.  Would  each  of 
rt»€  vested  interests  —  gjirdener,  gatekeeper,  house- 
keeper, an<l  butler  —  submit  to  .^e  their  lonjr-ostiiblishod 
i»W|uisites  suddenly  effa<'ed  and  extinguished V  Would 
tbe  village  folk  be  content  to  lose  the  profits  of  strangers, 
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who    each   year  flocked    down   in    increasing    horde*;? 
Would  the  tourists  themselves,    who  had  carried  their 
romantic  sympatliies  hundreds  of  miles  by  land  or  sea, 
agree  to  put  up  with  a  glance  at  the  cottage  chimneys 
by  telescope,   or  a  peep  through  the  iron  gate  at  the 
trim  avenue,  wliose  abnipt  turning  shut  out  all  further 
inspection?    If  no  splashed  and  booted  aides-de-camps 
rode  in  to  tell  with  trembling  accents  that  popular  sen- 
timent had  taken   the   menacing  form  of  a  silent  and 
brooding  anger,    at  least  there  were  voices  to   dedaro 
that  at  '*The  Goat"  the  visitors  were  highly  indignant, 
and  thiit  one  of  the  strangers  at  the  "Watkin's  Arms'' 
had   despatched  a  copy  of  the  manifesto,   with  a  com- 
mentary,  to  the  T'liifs,     Indeed,   it  was  in  the  public 
room  of  this  latter  establishment  that  public  indignation 
found  its  chief  exponent.     Visitors  from  far-off  lands,  a 
traveller   from  Ireland,   a  gentleman   from   the  United 
States,  a  German  naturalist,  with  a  green  tin  box  and 
a  pair  of  brown  spectacles,  were  loud  in  declaring  their 
sentiments,  which  amounted  to  this:  that  the  possessors 
of  any  spot  remarkable  for  its  historic  associations,  of  a 
much-prized  marble,  or  world-famed  picture,  were  mere 
trustees  for  the  public,  who  had  an  unimpeachable  right 
to   see,  gaze  on,  and  admire  to  their  hearts'  content; 
these  being  privileges  which  in  no  wise  detracted  from 
the  positive  value  of  the  object  so  worshipped,   since 
there  is  no  record  of  any  garden  whose  perfume  could 
be    exhausted    by    smelling,    nor    any   picture   whose 
beauties   mere  sight  could  have  absorbed.     These  ob- 
servations, we  are  careful  to  record,  were  embodied  in 
a    very    formal-looking    document,     signed    by   about 
twenty   names,    and  only   awaited   the  selection  of  a 
suitable  envoy  to  be  transmitted  to  the  cottage. 
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It  is  but  a  fair  tribute  to  American  courage  to  own 

Ml,   wbere  so  nuiny  beld  back,   reluctant  and  timid, 

be  Yankee  declared  his  readiness  to  go  forward.     He 

irotested   that  he  would  rather  like  it.     "It  was  just 

tuft  pit,*^  and  tliat  he  was  "main  tired  of  sittin*  there 

like  a  wounded  skunk,   with  his  head  out  of  a  hole.^* 

^Hiether  from  some  lurking  jealousy  of  the  stranger, 

<>r  »<>me  ungenerous  dislicliof  in  his  address,   the  com 

piny  did  not  accept  his  offer,   or  at  least  show  such 

MfTemess  in  the  acceptance  as  they  might,  but  broke 

ip  iuto  twos  and  threes,  discussing  the  event.     While 

tfew  deliberations  went  forward,  a  one-horse  chaise 

drfw  up  to  the  d^mr,   ami  a  writing-desk,  and  a  small 

«rpet-l*ag   were   deposited   within    it   by  the  landlord, 

*b<>,  by   a   si^ificant   look   towards  his  other  guests, 

<e«ne<l   to   say,    "Here's   your  opportunity!      This   is 

Jftur  man!'' 

"Whi>  iK  ho?  Where  is  he  going?"  asked  one, 
ciliing  him  asi<le. 

'*He'.s  Mr.  M*Kinlay,  from  London,  the  family  law- 
>prut,  going  over  to  the  c<ittago. ' 

Ho  had  but  iinishod  this  spoocli,  wiien  a  middle- 
•iped  man,  with  a  high  comjilexion,  and  short  grey 
Uir,  without  whiskers,  appeare<l,  conning  over  his  bill 
w  he  came  forward. 

**You  can  scarce  call  it  supjier,  Mr.  Pugh,"  said 
ke,  in  an  acc<Mit  unmistakably  Scotch  —  "the  bit  of 
tt,  and  the  leg  of  a  cold  turkey  —  except  that  it 
*w  eatf'u  at  eleven  at  night.  It  was  just  a  snack." 
'*It*s  only  two-and-six,  Sir,"  said  the  other,  humbly. 
'*Only!  I'd  like  to  know  what  you'd  make  it, 
Baa.  That's  the  price  of  a  right  g(»oil  meal  up  in 
v«wn,  and  not  served  on  a  coarse  tablecloth,  nor  over 
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a  sanded   floor-,    and  what^s  this   Is.   lOd.? 
that?" 

"Ale,  Sir.     Yonr  servant  drank  it  very  fi 

"If  it  only  disagreed  with  him  as  it  did 
1^11  make  no  objection  to  his  excess.     Are 
tlemen  waiting  to  speak  to  me,  for  I  don' 
have  the  hononr " 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  a  short,  apoplectic-lool 
with   a   bald   head;    "we  are  strangers  — 
casually  thrown  into  acquaintance  at  this  h 
have  come  here  firom  motives  of  pleasure,  or 
indolence  —  one  common  object  having  its 
for  us  all  —  the  far-famed  cottage  of  Dinasl 
have  learned,  however,  to  our  infinite  disapj 
that,  by  a  whim,  a  mere  caprice  —  for  it  is 
it  could  be  more  —  of  the  persons  who  are  t 
occupants,  the  travellers,  the  tourists  I  will 
are  to  be  excluded  in  future,  and  all  access 
a  spot    which    has   its   claims   on   the   symp; 
alone  of  the  Englishman,  for  I  see  at  my  side 
professor  from   Jena,    and  a   distinguished 
New  York " 

"£[ansas,  stranger,  Little  Rock,''  said  tli 
interrupting,  and  then  advancing  to  the  front 
how  it  is.  Sir.  Your  friends  up  yonder  aii 
to  have  God's  gifts  all  their  own,  but  they  t 
let  a  man  look  at  them.  That  ain't  natu 
ain't  sense.  We  have  dra^wn  up  our  notions 
message.     Are  you  a  mindin'  of  me,  strange] 

This  question  was  not  completely  um 
since  for  some  few  seconds  Mr.  M'Kinlay  1 
to  the  landlord,  and  was  occupied  in  the  i 
his  bilL 
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''Sovoiiteon  hliillinp;  and  fourpcncc,  leaving  eight- 
enco  for  Thomas,  Mr.  Pufrh;  and  remember  that  your 
river  is  now  fully  paid,  unleHsI  should  stay  to  dinner." 

'*Are  you  a  mindin'  of  mf^  Sir?"  said  the  Yankee, 
ritb  an  onerp}'  that  actually  made  the  other  start,  and 
i<em  a  df^iier  crimson  to  liis  cheeKs- 

'*l  must  say.  Sir  —  I  will  say,  that,  having  no 
acquainUnco  with  you,  having  never  seen  you  till 
now " 

'*xVll  viiur  h^ss,  htrancrer,  that's  a  fact!  You're  not 
tlie  fir.t  man  tliat  repretted  he  did  not  know  the  length 
••f  wy  lioot  lM»fore  lie  jmt  his  foot  on  my  conis.  You'll 
'wvi'  t<»  take  tliom  pa[HTs  -—  do  you  mind?  —  you'll 
liAvp  t<i  take  tli<*ui  jiapcrs,  and  give  them  to  your 
frieinls  up  yond<»rI  ' 

'•riu  iM'ithor  a  postman  nor  your  messenger,  Sir," 
tti'l  M'Kinhiy,  ;r<'ttinjr  into  the  chaise. 

"Vnu'll  have  u*  tako  tlioin  papers,''  and  he  laid 
tln'Tii  on  the  scat  of  the  carnage  as  he  spoke,  "that's 
1»"W  it  \>\  And,  as  sun*  as  my  name  is  Dodge!  — 
I^^Mltltus  Manning  Dodge!  —  you'd  better  give  an 
■*i'"Uiit  I  if  cm  wlioii  ynu  drive  out  of  that  gate  up 
tlH»rf.  for  ril  wait  for  vou,  if  it  was  till  next  fall!" 

"That's  mighty  plain  talking,  anyhow,"  broke  in  a 
vojc*  with  a  verv  distinctive  accent,  "and  a  man 
Be*'<hrt  be  much  of  a  gentleman  to  understand  it" 

"Kven  a  brief  visit,"  cried  out  the  first  speaker. 

**Ju>t  til  s<i»  the  cedars,  or  Clorinda's  grotto/' 
li*I»eil  fMit  a  female  voice. 

Hut  Mr.  M'Kinlay  did  not  wait  for  more,  but  by 
*n  ailmonitoiy  jnike  of  his  umbrella  set  his  driver  ofl' 
»t  full  hf»ee<i,  and  was  M»on  well  out  of  bgth  e\*e  and 
iM»bot 


To  say  that  Mr.  M^Kinlay  drove  away  in  a  tower- 
iii«^  passion  —  that  he  was  excessively  angry  and  in- 
dignant,  would  be  the  truth,   but  still  not  the  whole 
truth,  for  he  was  also  terribly  frightened.     There  was 
in   the  tall  Yankee's  hiok,   language,   and  gesture,  t 
something  that  smacked  of  the  bush  and  the  hickoiy- 
tree  —  a  vague  foreshadowing  of  Lynch  law,   or  no 
law  —  that  overpowen»d  him.     iSuch  a  man,  within  a 
reasonable    distance    of   Scotland    Yard,    for  instance, 
might  not  have  jin^ved  so  terrible ;  but  here  lie  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  Welsh  mountains ,  in  the  verj*  spot  of 
all  others  where  there  was  every  facility  for  a  deed  rf 
violence.      "lie    might   throw   me   over  that   cliff,  or 
pitch  me  into  that  quarry  hole/'  muttered  he;  and  the 
landscape  at  the  moment  offered  both  the  illustratioitf 
to  aid  his  fancy. 

It  was,  then,  in  a  tremor  of  mingled  anger  and 
terror  that  he  drove  up  to  the  pite,  and  in  no  patient 
mood  was  it  that  he  sat  outside  the  padlocked  jwrtal 
till  a  messenger  went  up  to  the  house  with  his  card  to 
obtain  leave  for  his  achnissiou.  The  order  was  speedily 
given,  and  he  passed  in. 

The  brief  inter\'al  of  traversing  the  space  between 
the  gate-lodge  and  the  cottage  Avas  passed  by  "SLr. 
M*Kinlay  in  arranging  his  cravat,  brushing  the  dust 
from  his  coat,  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  smoothing  down 
any  asperities  that  should  have  betrayed  themselves  in 
his  features;  for,  though  neitlier  a  young  man  nor  a 
man  of  the  world  of  fashion,  he  had  his  pretensions, 
the  most  cherished  one  of  all  Avhich  Avas  a  design  upon 
the  hand  of  Miss  Georgina  Courtenay.  Hail  Miss 
C«»urtenay  .been  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty,  as  she 
was  some   eight  or  nine  years  before,    Mr.  M^Kinlay 
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would  never  have  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  her;  had 
she  eren  continaed  to  live  in  town  and  mingle  in  that 
Mcietj  where  she  had  always  lived  and  moved,  he 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  such  a  presumption.  But 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  knew  the  world.  He  had  seen  an  exiled 
Grand-Duke  in  a  Hansom  cab,  and  had  actually  met  a 
deposed  Prince  on  a  Margate  steamer.  In  the  change- 
fol  fortunes  of  life  the  ^^  price  current'^  was  the  only 
test  of  anything.  Railroads,  and  mines,  and  telegraphic 
companies  rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  and  marriageable  ladies  might  come  one  day 
to  figure  in  the  share  list!  Miss  Greorgina,  however 
QDgallant  tlie  confession,  represented  a  security  at  a 
discount  She  had  gone  down  year  by  year,  and  at 
last  ceased  to  be  quoted.  And  yet  "it  was  a  good 
thmg.''  She  had,  none  knew  it  better  —  very  few  so 
well  —  she  had  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  besides 
expectations,  the  latter  very  reasonable  and  promising 
in  their  way.  Her  connexions  were  admirable  —  high 
enough  to  give  him  a  very  considerable  lift  socially, 
and  yet  not  so  elevated  as  to  make  his  rise  that  of  a 
mere  "  parvenu."  Professionally,  the  advantage  would 
be  great,  and  lead  to  much  parliamentary  business,  the 
carrying  of  local  bills,  and  a  deal  of  very  profitable 
employment.  He  flattered  himself  that  in  most  other 
respects  tliere  was  much  the  world  would  deem  suitable. 
He  was  twelve  —  well,  if  you  like,  fourteen  —  years 
her  senior,  but  then  neither  were  very  young,  and 
when  a  woman  had  reached  we  shall  not  say  what  of 
the  thirties,  her  marrying  was  not  subjected  to  the 
criticisms  applied  to  the  blushing  bride  of  eighteen  or 
twenty.  Lastly,  he  was  well  off,  had  a  capital  busi- 
ness, a  good  house  in  a  good  street,  was  "well  placed'^ 
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amongst  men  of  his  class,  and  altogether  faTOiiraUy 
regarded  by  his  betters.  ^'She  might  do  worse,"  mut- 
tered he,  at  the  end  of  his  nuninadon,  as  be  descended 
from  the  chaise  with  an  amount  of  activity  in  hii 
movements  that  showed  he  had  detected  the  floonee 
of  a  muslin  dress  at  the  drawing-room  window. 

''All  well,  I  hope,  Richards?''  said  he  to  the 
stout  butler,  who  bowed  his  welcome  in  most  grscioiii 
guise. 

"Quite  well,  Mr.  M'Kinlaj  —  and,  indeed,  yov 
look  the  same.  Sir.*' 

"Nothing  the  matter  with  me,  Richards,  that  i 
little  rest  won't  remedy.  Over-work,  over-work  is  naj 
malady!" 

Mr.  Rickards  sighed  responsively ;  he  had  heard 
men  speak  of  the  affection ,  and  the  symptoms  thej 
mentioned  were  quite  appalling.  "Her  Ladyship's  not 
down  yet,  but  Miss  Georgina  is. in  the  drawing-room," 
added  he,  with  great  significance  of  manner.  "Step 
this  way,  Sir." 

Miss  Courtenay  was  busily  engaged  searching  fo^ 
a  letter  in  her  writing-desk  when  the  butler  announced, 
in  his  most  emphatic  manner,  Mr.  M^Kinlay;  but  bIi0 
only  turned  her  head  round,  and,  with  a  weak  smil^ 
said,  "Oh,  Mr.  M'Kinlay!  I  trust  they  did  not  keep 
you  waiting  on  the  road.  You  know  we  have  been 
obliged  to  have  the  gate  locked." 

"I  heard  so.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  little  else 
since  my  arrival.  Miss  Courtenay,"  said  he,  not  alto- 
gether mastering  the  anger  he  felt  at  his  cool  reception. 
"I  hope  Lady  Vyner  is  well." 

"Yes;  as  well  as  she  ever  is.  What  a  provoking 
thing  it  is  to  mislay  a  letter;  but  I  suppose  it  is  an 
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enight  jon  have  never  committed.  Ton  bave  every- 
ing  in  order,  docketed,  pigeon-holed,  and  what  not*' 

"Pardon  me,  I  am  the  most  careless  of  me^.  All 
MTOt  me  is  a  chaos  of  confosion.*' 

^Indeed!'*  said  she,  with  a  faint,  very  £Eunt  show 
f  interest,  as  though  quite  unexpectedly  aware  of  some 
inroQiahle  trait  in  his  character.  "Who  would  have 
kmght  it!  It  is  a  letter  from  my  niece's  governess  I 
ttTe  lost,  and  with  it  all  clue  to  her  address.'' 

**I  can,  perhaps,  supply  that,"  said  Mr.  M^Eanlay; 
'tt  least,  if  it  be  the  town  she  stopped  at  while  the 
ftdit  is  being  repaired." 

'* Exactly  so.    Whafs  the  name  of  it?" 

"Here  it  is,"  said  he,  producing  a  small  clasped 
>ote-l>ook,  from  which,  after  a  brief  search,  he  read, 
'Midemoiselle  Heiiizieman^s  address  will  meanwhile  be, 
Cirricks  Royal  Hotel,  Westport,  Ireland.'" 

**What  a  blessing  is  red  tapery  after  aU!"  said  she, 
B  a  sort  of  soliloquy.  ^*  If  there  were  not  these  routine 
itople,  what  would  become  of  us?" 

''I  am  charmed  that  even  my  blemishes  should 
a?e  rendered  you  a  service,"  said  he,  with  a  tingling 

''I  don*t  think  my  sister  knows  you  are  here,"  said 
ke,  ignoring  all  his  remarks. 

'*!  Huspect  Rickards  must  have  told  her,"  said  he, 
alf  stiffly. 

''Just  as  likely  not;  he  is  getting  so  stupid  — 
» oW." 

This  was  a  very  cruel  speech  to  be  so  emphasised, 
ar  Rickards  was  only  one  year  Mr.  M^Kinlay's  senior. 

"^He  looks  active,  alert,  and  I'd  not  guess  him  above 
Brty-six,  or  seven." 

6« 
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^*I  donH  care  for  the  number  of  his  years,  bat  he 
is  old  enongh  to  be  fussy  and  officious,  and  he  has  that 
atrocious  acdvity  which  displays  itself  with  certain  middle- 
aged  people  by  a  quick,  short  step,  abrupt  speech,  and 
a  grin  when  they  don't  hear  you.  Oh,  don't  you  hate 
that  deaf-man's  smile?" 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  would  fain  have  smiled  too,  but  he 
feared  the  category  it  would  sentence  him  to. 

"Fm  afraid  you  expected  to  find  my  brother  here, 
but  he's  away;  he  is  cruising  somewhere  along  the  coast 
of  Ireland." 

"I  was  aware  of  that  Indeed,  I  am  on  my  way 
to  join  him,  and  only  diverged  at  Crewe  to  come  over 
here,  that  I  might  bring  him  the  latest  advices  from 
home." 

*'And  are  you  going  yachting?"  said  she,  with  a 
sort  of  surprise  that  sent  the  blood  to  M'Kinlay's  &ce 
and  even  his  forehead. 

"No,  Miss  Courtenay,  I  trust  not,  for  I  detest  the 
sea;  but  Sir  Gervais  wants  my  advice  about  this  Irish 
estate  he  is  so  full  of." 

**  Oh !  don't  let  him  buy  anything  in  Ireland.  I  entreat 
of  you,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  not  to  sanction  this.  None  of  us 
would  ever  go  there,  not  even  to  look  at  it" 

"I  imagine  the  mischief  is  done." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  being  done?" 

"That  the  purchase  is  already  made,  the  agreement 
ratified,  and  everything  completed  but  the  actual  pay- 
ment" 

"Well,  then,  don't  pay;  compromise,  contest,  make 
difficulties.  You  legal  people  needn't  be  told  how  to 
raise  obstacles.  At  all  events^  do  anything  rather  than 
bave  an  Iiisiix  property." 
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'l  wish  I  had  one;' 

"Well,  I  wish  yon  had  —  that  is,  if  you  are  so 
bent  npon  it  But  I  must  go  and  tell  my  sister  this 
&tre88ing  news.  I  don't  know  how  shell  hear  it!  By 
tk  way/'  added  she,  as  she  reached  the  door,  ^^I  shall 
fad  joa  here  when  I  come  hack  —  yon  are  not  going 
my?'' 

""Certainly  not  without  seeing  Lady  Vyner,  if  she 
vill  accord' me  that  honour,"  said  he,  stiffly. 

"Of  course  she'll  see  you,"  cried  she,  and  left  the 
n)om. 

Left  alone  with  his  reflections,  Mr.  ITSinlay  had 
Mt  tlie  pleasanteflt  company.  Had  he  mistaken  all  the 
relations  hetween  Mifs  Courtenay  and  himself,  or  was 
•be  changed  to  him  —  totally  changed?  Was  it  thus 
tint  they  met  last?  He  knew  that  she  always  had  a 
certain  flippant  manner,  and  that  she  was  eminently 
^hx  the  French  call  incottftegu^nt;  hut  she  was  more, 
br  more,  now.  The  allusion  to  Rickards's  age  was  a  direct 
QQpertinence,  and  the  question  as  to  his  yachting  tastes 
^•i  a  (»alpahle  sneer  at  the  habits  of  his  daily  life. 

"  The  cai»e  does  not  look  well  —  certainly  not  well," 
mrmared  he,  as  he  walked  the  room  with  his  hands 
Mini]  his  back.  ""Many  would  throw  up  the  brief, 
tttd  Hay,  "Take  a  nonsuit'  Yes,  most  men  would;  but 
ni  ilo  nothing  rashly!"  And  with  this  wise  resolve  he 
took  np  a  book  and  began  to  read;  but  stiU  the  hours 
foUed  on,  and  no  one  came.  By  the  clock  over  the 
Biantelpiece  it  was  now  four.  Could  it  possibly  be 
tkat  it  was  two  hours  and  a  half  since  —  since  she  had 
left  him? 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

An    Old    Bachelor^a    Honae. 

It  is  quite  true  G^orgina  forgot  all  about  Mr. 
M^Elinlay.  The  gardener  had  met  her  on  her  way,  and 
presented  her  with  a  bouquet  of  Japanese  roses  —  the 
real  purple  roses  it  was  supposed  never  could  be  reared 
out  of  a  Tycoon's  garden;  and  so  she  hastened  up  to 
her  sister's  room,  as  totally  oblivious  of  the  man  of  law 
as  though  he  had  been  hundreds  of  miles  away.  They 
talked  pleasantly  of  flowers  —  flowers  for  the  china 
vase,  and  flowers  for  the  hair  —  they  laughed  at  the 
incongruous  blunders  of  the  people  who  wore  "wrong 
colours/'  and  that  "drab  bonnet"  they  had  seen  last 
Sunday  in  church.  They  next  discussed  dress,  and  the 
impossibility  of  wearing  anything  "decent"  on  the  dvmty 
roads;  and,  lastly,  they  ordered  the  ponies  and  the 
phaeton,  and  drove  out. 

How  charmingly  pleasant  are  these  lives  of  little 
cares  and  of  little  duties:  where  conscience  has  no  burden 
that  would  be  too  weighty  for  the  strength  of  childhood 
-  where  no  torturing  anxieties  invade,  no  tormenting 
ambitions  pursue  —  where  the  morning's  stroll  through 
the  garden  is  the  very  type  of  existence,  a  ramble 
amidst  fragrance,  and  fruit,  and  flowers,  with  no  other 
call  upon  exertion  than  to  enjoy !  And  what  a  teachable 
faculty  is  that  same  one  of  enjoyment.  How  it  develops 
itself  under  good  training  and  favourable  opportunities. 

These  sisters  had  a  very  pleasant  life,  and  they  knew 
it;  that  is,  they  no  more  overlooked  the  stones  in  their 
path  than  their  neighbours;  but  they  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  Fate  had  accorded  them  a  very  smooth  road, 
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and  one  riglit  easy  to  travel.     They  cliatted  gaily  as 

they  drove  along  the  side  of  a  brightly  eddying  river, 

through  a  glen  of  some  miles  in  extent.     The  day  was 

one  of  those  mellow  ones  of  August,  tempered  with  a 

slight  breeze,  that  gently  moved  the  cloud-shadows  on 

the  mountains,  adding  at  each  change  some  new  effect 

of  light   and   colour.      ^^Let  us  go    and    caU    on   Sir 

Within,"  said  Lady  Vyner;   "it  would  be  a  glorious 

day  to  see  the  old  castle,  and  the  mountain  behind  it." 

Her  sister  agreed  at  once;  for  though  the  drive  was  full 

eight  mfles,  the  road  w^us  beautifiil  all  the  way,  and  at 

its  end  was  a  grand  old  keep,  Dalradem  Castle,  with 

a  charming  old  bachelor  for  its  owner,  than  whom  none 

better  understood  how  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house. 

While  the  sisters  push  their  smart  ponies  to  a  brisk 
trot,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  of 
Sir  Within  Wardle.  He  was  the  last  of  a  great  Welsh 
fiunily  of  large  fortune  and  ancient  name,  but  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  away  from  England.  He  had  been  in 
diplomacy  since  his  boyhood;  he  had  joined  an  embassy 
in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  whole  map  of  Europe  new 
eoloored. 

It  had  been  the  dream  of  his  existence  to  "come 
home"  —  to  return  to  the  temperate  climate  and  genial 
tir  of  England  —  to  get  back  where  the  trees  were 
really  trees,  and  where  grass  was  veritably  green,  and 
where  people  told  the  truth,  and  tradesmen  were  honest. 
Well,  he  did  get  back,  but  it  was  not  to  find  everything 
as  he  had  pictured  it.  The  temperate  climate  rained  a 
good  deal.  The  genial  air  had  a  marked  tendency  to 
give  bronchitis.  The  grass  was  unquestionably  green, 
but  80  were  they  who  walked  in  it,  for  wet  feet  were 
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invariable.  As  to  truthAilness  in  his  own  eUss,  he 
nothing  to  complain  of;  but  he  thought  servants  i 
pretty  much  as  elsewhere,  and  as  to  his  tradespec 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  Fleet-street  and 
"Graben,"  and  Piccadilly  was  not  a  whit  above 
Rue  de  la  Paix! 

In  fact,  there  were  many  things  as  he  had  ho| 
and  not  a  few  that  disappointed  him.  People,  genen 
were  what  he  deemed  more  narrow-minded;  they 
more  in  judgment  over  their  neighbours  than  he  lil 
they  were  more  inquisitive  and  less  charitable.  In 
world,  where  he  had  passed  fifty  odd  years,  the  charm 
people  were  admitted  to  be  charming,  though  oerl 
delinquencies  chargeable  to  them  might  have  dispara 
their  claims  to  character.  It  was  not  held  to  the 
advantage  of  Beauty  that  discretion  should  not  h 
united  itself  to  loveliness,  and  Wit  was  just  as  big 
appreciated  as  though  its  possessor  had  not  been  n 
than  lucky  with  the  dice-box.  Sir  Within,  be  it  remarl 
wanted  none  of  these  immunities  on  his  own  beh 
He  had  never  been  what  is  called  a  man  of  gallan 
never  gambled.  His  great  passion  was  a  splendid  ho 
and  grand  receptions.  He  liked  great  people,  crow 
heads,  and  after  them  coroneted  ones.  He  revc 
Ghrand-Dukes  and  Serene  Highnesses;  and  it  was 
by  any  means  improbable  that  in  his  homage  to 
great  lay  the  secret  of  that  tolerance  on  tlie  score 
morals  that  marked  him;  for,  be  it  said  with  resp 
Kings  and  Kaisers  have  a  habit  of  showing  the  w( 
that  they  soar  in  a  sphere  above  common  propriet 
and  can  afford  to  do  in  ethics  what  they  can  do  f 
the  Bourse  —  go  in  for  a  rise  or  fall,  as  the  wl 
seizes  them. 
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To  "  come  back'^  with  tastes  like  these  was  a  mistake, 

bat  to  attempt  to  justify  them  was  infinitely  worse.  Sir 

Within  began  to  lecture  his  country  neighbours  on  their 

httrd-heartedness  and  ungenerosity.  He  enumerated  scores 

of  people  who  had  taken  little  scampers  into  vice,  and 

eome  back  to  live  more  gorgeously  on  virtue.     What 

•aeedotes  he  had  of  ministers  who  had  cheated  at  cards! 

Great  men,  excellent  men  in  all  other  respects,  unim- 

petchable  in  all  their  public  acts,  and  pillars  of  the 

State  they  pertained  to.     He  told  of  a  society  whose 

▼ay  laxity    saved    all   friction,    and  which    went    on 

smoothly  —  for  it  always  went  downwards.     The  con- 

Kquence  may  be  anticipated.     His  neighbours  —  at 

leMt  their  wives  —  voted  him  an  old  monster  of  vice, 

cormpted  by  half  a  century  of  foreign  iniquities.    They 

nfiued  his  invitations,  and  neglected  his  advances.    His 

preeents  of  fruit  —  such  fruit  too!  —  were  declined, 

ttd  his  society  strictly  avoided. 

The  Vyners,  who  only  came  to  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  scarcely  knew  anything 
of  local  feelings ,  and  only  heard  that  he  never  went 
out,  and  saw  little  company  at  home  —  facts  which, 
when  they  came  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  struck  them 
at  strange,  for  he  was  eminently  one  made  for  society, 
tnd  seemed  to  feel  the  raciest  enjoyment  in  it.  He  had 
all  that  peculiar  go  and  eagerness  in  him  which  per- 
Uins  to  men  who  talk  well,  and  feel  that  they  have 
this  power. 

Perhaps  my  reader  may  have  met  such  a  character 
—  not  that  they  exist  as  a  class  —  but  if  he  has  done 
10,  he  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  very  charming  form 
of  selfishness,  and  gifted  with  marvellous  powers  of 
pleasing.     At  all  events,  Lady  Yyner  and  her  sister 
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delighted  in  him  —  most  ungrateful  had  thejr  been  if 
they  had  not  —  for  never  was  courtesy  more  poliahedy 
never  homage  more  devoted  or  more  respectfuL  Boyihy 
could  not  have  been  received  by  him  with  a  gmtar 
deference,  and  now,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  maatiye 
entrance  of  the  castle,    and  the  sharp  clatter  of  the 
ponies'  feet  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  solemn  court-yard. 
Sir  Within  was  promptly  at  his  post  to  help  them  to 
descend;  and  as  the  wind  blew  his  long  white  hair 
backwards,  he  stooped  to  kiss  their  hands  with  all  the 
reverence  of  a  courtier. 

"Do  you  know,  dear  ladies,'*  said  he,  "that  I  had 
a  vision  of  this  visit?  It  was  revealed  to  me — I  cannot 
say  how  —  that  you  would  come  over  here  to-day,  and 
I  told  Bemais  to  prepare  tlie  orangery;  for,*'  said  I* 
"Bemais,  I  will  offer  tv.«  dmnes  no  luncheon,  but  will 
insist  on  their  taking  an  early  dinner." 

"What  a  tempting  proposal!"  said  Lady  Vyner, 
looking  at  Georgina,  whose  fiat  was  always  needed  to 
every  project. 

"I  vote  for  being  tempted,"  said  Greorgina,  gaily't 
"but  what  do  I  see  tliere  —  something  new?" 

"Now,  sometliing  old,  but  restored.  Don't  yoa 
remember  the  last  day  you  were  here  saying  that  tho 
silence  of  this  old  court  wanted  the  pleasant  plash  of  a 
fountain?  and  so  I  got  these  disabled  nymphs  and 
hamadryads  remounted,  and  set  them  to  blow  their 
conclis  and  spout  die  cataracts  as  of  yore.'' 

"How  beautiful  it  aU  is!" 

"Curious  enough,  the  figures  are  really  good. 
Some  worthy  ancestor  of  mine  had  purchased  this 
group  at  Urbino  from  some  mined  Italian  mansion; 
and,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  almost  equal  to  a  Lucik 
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ddU  RobbiA.  The  mistake  is  the  era.  It  is  not  suited 
to  this  old  dungeon.  Here  we  are  in  the  tenth  oentorj, 
ad  this  group  is  cinque  cento.  Let  me  send  it  to  the 
cottage.  It  would  be  perfect  in  your  garden.'^ 
"Not  for  worlds.  I  couldn't  think  of  it!" 
"Don't  think  of  it,  but  say  ^Yes.'  Remember,  that 
in  villa  ornamentation  nothing  comes  amiss;  there  are 
no  hicongniities." 

"It  is  impossible,  Sir  Within  —  quite  impossible." 
"Don't  imagine  we  have  come  here  as  brigands," 
ftid  Miss  Courtenaj,  smiling. 

"When  you  carry  away  my  heart,  what  matters 
vhat  is  left  me?"  said  he,  sighing. 

Miss  Courtenay  looked  down  —  it  was  a  bashful 
look,  but  not  a  displeased  one  —  and,  somehow,  more 
eonscious  than  the  compliment  of  so  old  a  gentleman 
might  seem  to  warrant. 

"And  so  Sir  Glervais  likes  Ireland?"  said  he,  as  he 
introduced  them  into  the  drawing-room. 

"So  much  so,  that  I  fear  he  has  made  a  purchase 
ofsome  property  there." 

"That  is  only  a  mistake  when  one  feels  that  he 
must  live  on  the  spot  he  owns.  Some  witty  French- 
nan  says:  *I  used  to  fancy  that  I  owned  my  furniture, 
Imt  I  found  that  it  owned  me.  I  was  the  bondsman  of 
an  old  arm-chair,  and  the  actual  slave  of  a  chest  of 
drawers!'  You  laugh,  ladies,  but  just  see  whether  this 
old  house  or  I  be  the  master  here." 

"Well,  it's  not  a  very  severe  bondage  after  all," 
laid  Georgina,  smiling. 

"How  pleasantly  one  discusses  another's  captivity! 
By  the  way,  when  are  you  all  to  come  and  pay  me 
thb  long-promised  visit?     Remember,   the  longer  you 
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defer  payment,  the  larger  grows  the  debt;  yovr  week  if 
now  a  month/^ 

^^When  Sir  Grervais  comes  home,  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted." 

"Why  not  be  here  when  he  arrives?  How  mndi 
pleasanter  he'd  find  the  house  where  yonr  preeenee  hsl 
imparted  that  charm  that  comes  of  female  mflnenes. 
You  cannot  guess  how  this  old  room,  that  I  tlioii|^  st 
dreary  a  wliile  ago,  looks  positively  beantiftil  nov. 
Yes,  Bemais,  bring  it  in."  This  was  said  to  the  servant, 
who,  after  appearing  at  the  door,  made  a  hasty  retieA 
"It  is  the  mfhu  of  our  dinner,  ladies,  and  my  cook, 
M.  Piquard,  wishes  to  acquit  himself  with  distineCifl' 
See,  here  is  a  query.  'Is  the  pheasant  to  be  **"aiix 
huitres,""  or  aux  pointes  d'asperges?'     Decide." 

"I  should  say  with  the  asparagus,"  said  VSm 
Courtenay. 

"And  your  judgment  is  correct;  the  other  is  a  root 
compromise  to  a  supposed  English  taste.  A  sumntf 
day's  dinner  is  to  the  full  banquet  of  mid-winter  whit 
a  light  ^aquarelle'  is  to  an  oil  picture.  You  want  graoei 
delicacy;  you  require  elegance,  transparency,  softness; 
not  depth,  nor  force,  nor  strong  effect" 

"What  Sybarites  you  must  deem  us!"  said  Lady 
Vyner,  laughing. 

"I  am  repeating  for  you  to-day  a  little  dinner  I 
once  gave  the  Duchesse  of  Sagauce.  She  was  mndi 
admired  at  tlie  time  by  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Ana- 
tria;  but  forgive  me  if  I  am  talking  of  forbidden  themes.** 

"Oh,  go  on,  Sir  Witliin!  We  must  implicitly  bow 
to  your  discretion." 

"Ah,  if  you  do  that,  I  am  ruined.  You  silence  me 
at  once!" 
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**Yoii  sorely  wouldn't  have  as  say,  ^Be  indiscreet?''' 

"\o;  but  I'd  have  you  say,  *Talk  to  us  as  if  we 
r«e  all  at  Vienna,  at  Milan,  or  at  Naples.' " 

'*  Neither  my  sister  nor  myself  ^pose'  for  prudery, 
ir  Within;  but  the  world  says  that  you  are  —  what 
hiU  I  caU  it?  —  too  —  too  —  do  help  me  to  the  word." 

^^How  can  I,  when  it  is  to  my  own  blame?  Who 
mst  called  on  a  prisoner  to  fill  up  his  own  indict- 
Mat?" 

**Wliat  the  world  means  is,  perhaps,"  broke  in 
Q«oigina,  *'that  Sir  Within  occasionally  forgets  his 
ftogriphy,  and  fancies  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon  that  he 
iiclofle  to  Vesuvius." 

**I  apprehend  you,"  said  he,  smiling;  ^^but  confess, 
tbt  dress  is  not  more  a  question  of  climate  than  con- 
venation;  both  one  and  the  other  are  lighter  in  the 
loath  of  Europe,  and  what  is  of  more  moment,  with 
pvfect  safety,  too;  mark  that,  Mesdames,  with  perfect 
mktyr 

« 

**It  may  be  all  verj'  well  for  you,  who  are  accli- 
Mtiaed,  to  say  so,"  said  Lady  Vyner;  "but  bear  in 
ttnd  that  we  only  passed  one  winter  at  Rome." 

'*And  did  you  not  like  it?  What  a  furious  cata- 
net  of  all  manner  of  sensations  is  a  first  winter  at 
Kone!  Grandeur  and  littleness,  Sublimity  and  ab- 
«dity  —  the  splendid  St  Peter's  and  the  slipshod 
fiieitbood  —  and,  more  ridiculous  tlian  all,  our  cockney 
ptpdatjou  wandering  over  the  Coliseum  and  Quirinal 
•it  fully  certain  that  they  are  getting  the  real  article 
far  their  money,  or  whether  Nero  and  Tiberius  are  not 
itu  at  the  price  paid  for  them.  I  often  wish  it  were 
^x  for  an  ex-Envoy  to  give  his  note- book,  or  some 
otiacta  from  it,  to  the  world.  Impressions  of  the  B.  S. 
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—  the  BritiBh  Subject,  I  mean  —  by  a  late  Foreign 
Minister." 

"Very  amusing,  doubtless;  but  very  spiteful,"  gud 
Miss  Courtenay. 

"Here  comes  Bemais  to  announce  dinner,  and 
rescue  you  from  my  tartness;"  and,  giving  an  arm  to 
each  of  the  ladies,  he  led  them  forward. 

Valued  reader,  is  it  amongst  the  number  of  your 
experiences  to  have  "  assisted  V  at  a  dinner  —  usually  a 
Russian  one  —  where,  without  having  found  anytUng 
pre-eminently  good  to  eat,  you  are  given  to  undentaod 
that  all  cost  fabulous  sums  —  that  the  fricassee  yoa 
scarcely  tasted  was  brought  from  the  frontier  of  ChinA, 
and  the  fish,  that  seemed  flavourless,  came  by  estafetta 
from  the  Caspian?  Such,  in  a  certain  way,  was  Sir 
Within's  conver^tion;  it  sparkled  with  great  people — 
Kings  glittered,  and  Queens  bespangled  it;  it  was 
evidently  a  dear  article  to  have  acquired,  but,  beyond 
that,  it  possessed  little  value.  Yet,  "for  all  that,  and 
all  that,"  his  guests  liked  it  To  be  sure,  it  was  ad- 
mirably aided;  his  "little  dinner,"  as  he  modesdy 
styled  it,  was  a  banquet,  not  in  ponderous  detail  or 
duration,  but  in  the  perfect  selection  and  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  all  that  composed  it 

And  did  he  not  relish  the  success  he  achieved  — 
the  double  success  of  his  cook  and  of  himself  1  If 
there  be  a  time  when  egotism  is  less  odious  than  at 
others,  it  is  when  a  host  expatiates  on  the  pains  he  hit 
taken  to  feed  you.  The  little  selfish  vaingloriousneii 
of  the  moment  is  so  readily  pardoned,  while  the  tni£B0 
is  on  your  fork,  or  the  ruby  claret  half  way  to  your 
lips. 

It  was  towards  the  cWe  oi  \)ii<^  ^im«t  ^^cax.  ^ 
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Within,   adroitly  taming  the  topic  from  the  meats  to 

the  gnests,  was  discussing,  with  some  knowledge  of  the 

tnhject,   the  people  who  made  the  pleasantest  dinner 

company,  and  showing  how  an  accomplished  host  makes 

the  light  talkers  do  dnty  at  the  first  course,  using  them 

u  mere    skirmishers,    who  are    to  fall   back  and  be 

ignored  as  the  great  engagement  comes  on.     **I  flatter 

mvielf,''  said  he,   ^*that  I  can  manage  most  classes  of 

men,  though  I  own  there  is  one  that  totally  defies  me 

—  that  is  to  say,   he  is  so  obstinately  self-willed ,  and 

10  professionally  trained  to  persistence,   that  he  deems 

it  a  triumph.     I  mean  your  lawyer!" 

"Oh,  Laura!  what  have  I  done!"  exclaimed  Geor- 
-'.  pina,  laying  her  hand  on  her  sister's  arm,  and  staring 
■;      half  wildly  at  her. 

'.         *'WTiat  is  it?     AVhat  is  tlie  matter?" 
■!  "Was  tliere  ever  such  a  blunder  —  how  shall  we 

i      m  over  it?" 

L         "\\Tiat  is   it,   then?    tell   it!"    cried   Lady   Vyner, 
«igeriy. 

**I  forgot  all  about  him  —  utterly  —  completely 
f<wgot:" 

"About  whom?" 

"  Mr.  M*Kinlay ,  the  lawyer.  He  arrived  this  morning, 
came  to  the  cottage  ver}'  early,  saying  he  was  on  his 
ny  to  Ireland  to  meet  Gervais,  and  only  ran  over 
from  Crewe  to  see  us;  I  left  him  to  tell  you  that  he 
vaK  there.  I  had  it  in  my  head  when  1  quitted  the 
foom,  but  what  drove  it  out  again,  or  what  occurred  to 
Bake  me  forget  it,  I  cannot  now  imagine!'' 

In  spite  of  all  tlie  annoyance  of  the  incident.  Lady 
Vjrner  laughed  immoderately,  and  so  did  Sir  Within, 
tad  to,  at  last,  did  Miss  Courtenay,  and  the  mirth  was 
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kept  up  by  all  sorts  of  fanciful  conceits  as  to  what  the 
lawyer  must  have  thoufi:ht,  said,  or  done. 

"He  has  driven  away  in  a  towering  paasion;  he'. 
hot-tempered  at  times,  I  know,"  said  Lady  Vyner. 

^^No,  no!  you'll  find  him  very  comfortably  installed 
when  you  get  back,"  said  Sir  Within.  "He'll  be  vexed, 
he'll  be  angry,  doubtless;  but  as  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary vents  his  ill- temper  in  a  despatch,  your  man  of 
law  consigns  all  his  indignation,  more  practically,  to 
his  bill  of  costs.  What  an  avalanche  of  six-and-eight- 
pences  will  fall  on  your  forgetfulness." 

"  We  must  hasten  to  repair  the  disaster.  Sir  Within, 
would  you  oblige  me  by  ordering  our  ponies.  I  know 
you'll  forgive  our  abrupt  leave-taking." 

"I  shall  never  forgive  the  cause  of  it  Why  not 
let  me  send  a  messenger  over  to  ask  him,  saying  I  had 
insisted  on  detaining  you?" 

"Oh,  on  no  account!  Besides,  he's  a  touchy  person, 
and  my  husband  is  most  tenacious  regarding  him. 
I  must  hasten  back  and  make  my  explanations  in 
person." 

"I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  face  him  at  all!"  cried 
Georgina. 

"I'd  certainly  not  tr}%"  said  Sir  Within. 

Vague  as  the  mere  words  were,  they  were  uttered 
with  a  significance  that  plainly  said,  "You  might  stay 
where  you  are;"  and  Miss  Courtenay  evidently  so  read 
them,  for  her  cheek  reddened  as  she  turned  away. 

Lady  Vyner,  however,  went  on:  "I  don't  think  we 
shall  have  any  difficulty  about  it  —  at  least,  I  hope 
not  —  though  what  I'm  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it,  I 
cannot  imagine." 

"Throw  me  into   the   breach,"    said  Sir  Within; 
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'*  sav  that,  hearing  of  his  arriral ,  I  begged  a  visit  firom 
you  —  that  I  wanted  some  legal  advice  —  I  required 
a  draft  of  —  what  shall  I  say?  —  I  can  scarcely  be 
fToiug  to  be  married.     Let  it  be  a  will,  then." 

''Oh  no,  not  a  will.  Sir  Within!"  said  Oeorgina, 
with  a  very  soft  smile. 

*'It  shall  be  whatever  you  decide  for  it,"  said  he, 
Misting  her  with  her  shawl  as  he  spoke." 

"Do  you  ever  mean  to  come  over  to  breakfast  with 
u'^"*  asked  Lady  Vyner.  ^*  The  promise  has  been  made 
tod  renewed,  I  think,  a  dozen  times." 

"May  I  say  next  Sunday,  then?" 

"And  you'll  promise  to  come  to  church  with  us 
ifterwanls?"  cried  Lady  Vyner. 

lie  muttered  something  with  a  smile  to  Miss  Oour- 
t<iuiy.  and  she  turned  away  abruptly,  but  ere  she  drew 
A'wu  her  veil  her  face  betokened  the  reverse  of  dis- 
f'lea^ure. 

Though,  as  they  drove  homeward,  the  unpleasant 
^YplftTiation  that  lay  before  tliem  engaged  much  of 
^^ir  thoughts,  taxing  all  their  address  how  to  en- 
f-mnter  its  difficult}',  yet,  from  time  to  time,  Georgina 
••'uld  return  to  talk  of  the  house  they  had  just  quitted, 
^  the  host. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  our  straitlaced 
iWgbbonrs  do  not  take  to  him,"  said  she;  *^he  is  too 
•ttch  a  man  of  the  world  —  too  tolerant  and  forgiving 
fcr  their  notion«." 

'*A  little  too  lax,  for  the  proprieties  of  English 
to."  added  Lady  Vyner. 

**Pur  its  hypocrisies,  if  you  like,  Laura.  Tm  certain 
I«>ple  are  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere,  though  the 
*tT  they  talk  about  themselves  may  be  very  different." 
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*'I  suspect  he  has  made  a  conquest,  Geoiny,^  said 
her  sbter,  laughing;  "or  rather  that  his  magnifieeni 
old  castle,  and  his  Vandykes,  and  his  pineries,  and  Us 
conservatory  have  — '' 

"No!  that  I  protest  against.  His  'acceBsories,^  at 
the  French  would  call  them,  are  undeniable.  It  b  a 
house  absolutely  princely  in  all  its  details;  but  I  think 
he  himself  is  the  gem  of  the  collection.  He  is  so  cou^ 
teous  and  so  pleasant,  so  anecdotic,  and  so  full  of  all 
manner  of  a  propos^  and  then  so  utterly  unlike  ereqr 
one  else  that  one  knows.'* 

"I  suppose  there  lies  his  chief  attraction.  We  han 
to  measure  him  with  people  all  whose  thoughts  and 
ideas  arc  so  essentially  homely,  and  who  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  eternally  talking  of  themselves  —  that  is,  of 
their  o>*ni  turnpike,  their  own  tuniips,  and  their  own 
cock  pheasants/' 

"Is   it   not  stran<i^c  that   he   never  married?'* 
Georgina,  after  a  silence. 

"I  don't  think  so.  He's  not  a  man  that  would  be 
likely  to  marry,  and  very  far  from  being  one  that  • 
woman  would  like  to  take  as  a  husband." 

"Do  you  think  so  —  do  you  really  think  so?" 

"Fm  certain  of  it.  All  those  charming  little  schemei 
for  our  entertainment  that  captivated  us  a  while  agOi 
show  a  degree  of  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  litfl# 
things  which  would  make  life  a  perfect  senritnde* 
Cannot  you  imagine  him  spending  his  mornings  giying 
audience  to  his  cook,  and  listening  to  the  report  of  hii 
gardener?  I  fancy  1  see  him  in  the  midst  of  a  levee  of 
domestics,  gravely  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  b»t 
twenty-four  hours  of  liis  household." 

"So  far  from  that,''  said  Georgina,  warmly,  "he  tolA 
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M  Bernmk  did  eveiythmg  —  engaged  and  dischaiged 
ormnU,  changed  fnrnitare,  rearranged  rooms,  and,  in 
act,  managed  little  daily  'surprises*  for  him,  that,  as 
IB  said,  compensated  for  much  of  the  solitude  in  which 
ke  tived." 

^But  why  does  he  live  in  solitude?  Why  not  go 
Wk  to  the  life  and  the  places  that  habit  has  endearad 
to  him?" 

**Ue  told  me  to-day  that  he  intended  to  do  so;  that 
W  is  only  waiting  for  the  visit  of  a  certain  relative, 
Xr.  Ladarelle;  after  which  he  means  to  set  out  for 
Wy." 

'*Ijadarelle  is  the  great  banker,  and,  if  I  mistake 
lot,  his  heir." 

**Y«.  Sir  Within  says  that  they  scarcely  know  each 
•ther.  and  have  all  that  dislike  and  distrust  that  usually 
vpsnte  the  man  in  possession  and  the  man  in  ex- 
pectancy." 

''One  can  fancy  how  distasteful  his  heir  must  be  to 
•  mm  like  Sir  Within  Wardle,"  said  Lady  Vyner. 

**To  any  man,  sister/'  broke  in  Georgina  —  "to 
tov  man  who  only  knows  the  person  as  the  inheritor 
fihu  fortune.  I  declare  I  think  Sir  Within  spoke  of 
k  Ladarelles  with  much  forbearance,  aware,  as  he  is, 
tkt  they  are  coming  down  here  to  see  in  what  state 
tf  repair  the  castle  is,  and  whether  the  oaks  are  being 
Mtted  more  actively  than  a  mere  regard  for  their 
'tlfcre  would  exact." 

-Did  Sir  Within  say  that?"  asked  Lady  Vyner, 
*tt  a  lau^. 

''No;  but  /guessed  it!" 

'*Well,  he  supplied  the  text  for  your  theory?" 

"In  a  measure,  perhaps.    It  was  when  you  went 
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widi  Ghroyes  to  look  at  the  laxge  eaetas  he  tM  me  i 
and  mentioned  that,  hy  a  singular  proriaionLy  tfai 
the  estate  is  strictly  entailed,  he  oonld  charge  the  ] 
pertj  to  anj  extent  with  jointure  if  he  mamed; 
perhaps,  said  he,  my  worthy  relatives  are  anziooi 
satisfy  themselyes  that  this  event  has  not,  nor  u  i 
likely  to  occur.*' 

"Not  now,  certainly?"  said  Lady  Vyner,  witi 
saucy  laugh. 

"I  don't  know.  There  are  many  women  well  to 
and  well  off,  would  many  him." 

"That  is  to  say,  there  are  a  considerable  nun 
of  women  who  would  sacrifice  much  for  money." 

Miss  Courtenay  was  silent;  when  she  next  ^ 
it  was  about  the  evening  —  the  air  was  growing  fn 
and  the  twilight  deepening.  "I  wonder  in  what  mi 
we  are  to  find  Mr.  M^Kinlay  —  if  we  are  to  find  1 
at  all." 

"I  own  it  would  be  very  awkward;  but  I  am  s 
a  coward  about  meeting  him,  that  I  half  wish  he  ' 
gone  away,  and  that  we  were  left  to  make  our  h 
excuses  in  a  letter." 

"I  have  to  confess  that  the  matter  sits  very  ligl 
on  my  conscience,"  said  Greorgina,  "though!  am 
real  delinquent     I  don't  like  him,  and  1  shall  no< 
very  unhappy  if  he  knows  it" 

"Possibly  enough,  but  such  a  breach  of  all  pd 
ness  — " 

"My  dear  Laura,  he  has  met  this  incident,  or  so 
thing  very  like  it,  a  hundred  times.  Earls  and  '' 
counts  have  made  appointments  with  him  and  forgo 
him;  he  has  been  left  standing  on  that  terrace,  or  pai 
moodily  up  that  street,  for  hours  long,  and,  as 
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^itlmi  BAid  Tery  smartly,  consoled  by  the  item  tbtt 
ronld  reoord  it  in  tlie  bill  of  costs.** 

^Tes,  I  remember  the  remark;  it  struck  me  as  the 
wlj  bit  of  vulgaris  about  him.'* 

'•Vulgarity!     Sir  Within  Wardle  vulgar!** 

*^WeU,  I  have  no  other  word  for  it,  G^rgy.  It 
vu  the  observation  that  might  readily  have  come  from 
lay  ordinary  and  common-place  person,  and  sounded 
Uiuitably  from  the  lips  of  a  very  polished  gentleman.** 

*'Poor  Sir  Within!  if  in  a  gloomy  moment  you  may 
be  wondering  to  yourself  what  harsh  or  envious  things 
Tour  wealth,  your  splendour,  and  your  taste  may 
kf«  provoked  frv)m  us,  I  am  certain  that  you  never 
ifltt^ned  that  the  imputation  of  being  vulgiur  was  one 
•fthfm!" 

Fortunately  there  was  no  time  to  continue  a  theme 
M  threatening  to  be  unpleasant,  for  already  they  were 
tt  ^  gate  lodge,  and  a  loud  summons  with  the  bell 
Wd  announced  their  arrivaL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.    M'KioUys    TriaU. 

Mb.  M'Kiklat  was  awakened  from  a  pleasant  nap 
9T9T  the  ^^Man  of  Feeling,*'  which  he  had •  persuaded 
Uaself  he  was  reading  witli  all  the  enjoyment  it  had 
«ee  afforded  him,  by  the  French  clock  over  the  mantel- 
fitee  performing  a  lively  waltz,  and  then  striking  five! 

He  started,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  about  him, 
M  very  certain  for  some  minutes  where  he  was.  The 
Wa  of  the  bees,  the  oppressive  perfiime  of  the  sweet* 
and  the  jessamine,  and  the  gentle  drip-drip  of  a 
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litde  trickling  rivulet  over  some  rock-work,  seemed iti 
to  steep  his  senses  in  a  pleasant  dreamy  langaoFy  and 
sort  of  terror  seized  him  that  the  ladies  mi^t  poesihl 
have  come  in,  and  found  him  there  asleep.  He  na 
the  bell  and  summoned  Rickards  at  once. 

"Where  are  the  ladies?'"  asked  he,  eagerly. 

"Not  come  back  yet.  Sir.  It's  veiy  seldom  tfct 
stay  out  so  4ong.     I  can  make  nothing  of  it" 

"You  told  her  Ladyship  I  was'  here,  didn't  ywi?" 

"I  told  Miss  Greorgina,  Sir,  and  of  course  die  tol 
my  Lady." 

"What's  your  dinner-hour?" 

"Always  early.  Sir,  when  Sir  Grervais  is  from  boat 
My  Lady  likes  four,  or  half-past." 

"And  it's  five  now!" 

"Yes,  Sir;  a  quarter-past  five.  It's  the  strangM 
thing  I  ever  knew,"  said  he,  going  to  the  windoi 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  at  several  of  il 
win^ngs  through  the  valley.  "We  have  an  exoellei 
lake  trout  for  dinner;  but  by  good  luck  it's  to  be  grillei 
not  boiled,  or  it  would  be  ruined  utterly." 

"Capital  things,  those  red  trout,"  said  M*Kinlay,  I 
whom,  like  most  of  his  crafl  and  way  of  life,  the  plo 
sures  of  the  table  offered  great  temptations.  "Is  yoi 
cook  a  good  one,  Rickards?" 

"Only* a  woman.  Sir;  but  by  no  means  bad.     8 
Grervais  always  takes  M.  Honor^  with  him  on  boa 
the  yacht;  but  you'll  see,  Sir,  that  she  knows  how 
roast,  and  we  have  a  sweet  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton  t 
day,  if  it's  not  over-done." 

"That;s  what  Fm  afraid  of,  Rickards,"    said  tl 
lawyer;  and  if  a  sigh  ever  denoted  sorrow,  his  did 
he  spoke.     "Is  the  mutton  small?" 
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"^Very  small,  Sir.     Monntain  mutton." 
'"'And  of  course  it  will  be  done  to  rags!    She  serves 
H  with  currant-jelly,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  Sir,  with  guava.     Sir  Gervais  prefers  it." 
"'And  what  else  was  there  on  your  bill  of  fare  for 

'*A  very  simple  dinner.  Sir.  Partridges  on  toaat,  a 
Mild  of  white  truffles,  and  a  roast  hare." 

'* Quite  enough,  quite  enough.  Do  you  bring  your 
vine  down  with  you!" 

';Only  the  Madeira,  Sir.  Sir  Grervais  gets  some 
daret  over  from  an  Irish  house  called  Sneyd's,  which 
1»  calls  verv'  drinkable." 

**So  do  I,  tof>;  very  drinkable,  indeed;  and  your 
Madeira ,  you  say,  you  bring  with  you.  I  say,  Kickards, 
I  think  a  glass  of  it  and  a  biscuit  wouldnH  be  amiss,  if 
Fm  to  wait  much  longer." 

'*1  was  just  thinking  the  same,  Sir;   and  if  you'll 
:   itep  into  the  dining-room  and  take  a  morsel  of  game- 
pie.  ril  fetch  the  Madeira  out  of  the  sun.    It's  fine  and 
itteDow  by  this  time." 

'*!>  this  your  woman  cook's  performance?"  said 
Hr.  M'Kinlay,  as  he  helped  himself  for  the  second  time 
V)  tlie  pie. 

*'Ye«,  Sir;  and  she'd  do  better,  too,  if  it  wasn't  that 
tk  Udieft  don't  like  so  much  jelly.  Here's  a  fine  whole 
truffle.  Sir!" 

**  .She's  a  valuable  woman  —  a  very  valuable  woman. 
Tell  her,  Richards,  that  I  drank  her  health  in  a  bumper. 
Tei.  ap  to  the  brim  with  it.  She  shall  have  all  the 
Wiurs." 

Something  sweet,  Sir?     A  little  cheny  tart?" 


11  1  hadn't  been  a  la^\yer/ 
*'Xo,    indeed,    Sir!      I 

easily  pleased.      You're  not 

has  the  bill  of  fare  brougl 

dressing-room;   ay,  and  M. 

moned,  just  as  if  it  was  bel 

what^s  the  meaning  of  this, 

other." 

"Your  master  permits  th 
"He  likes  it.  Sir;  he  lai 
"And  the  ladies,  do  they 
"Oh,  Mr.  Grenfell  only 

when  the  ladies  is  away.   Si 

sea-side.'^ 

"He's  no  favourite  of  the 
"I  don't  believe  they  ev 

events,  he  was  never  down  \ 

at  home.'' 

I  suspect  I  know  why," 
Yes,  Sir,"   replied  Rick; 

he  took  up  a  jar  of  nicklp'^ 
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a  moment,   Sir,  Fd  better  step  out  and  see  what  it 
means!" 

The  permission  was  graciously  accorded,  and  Mr. 

M'Kinlaj  emptied  the  last  of  the  Madeira  into  his  glass, 

^iKussing  with  himself  whether  the  world  had  anything 

Tetlly  more  enjoyable  to  offer  than  a  simple  cottage  life, 

with  a  good  cook,  and  a  capital  cellar!  Little  heed  did 

Ik  ^Te  to  the  absence  of  Rickards,  nor  was  he  in  the 

least  aware  that  the  bland  butler  had  been  above  a  quarter 

of  an  hour  away,  when  he  entered  flushed  and  excited. 

'it's  the  same  as  a  burglary.  Sir,  there's  no  differ- 
ence: and  it's  by  good  luck  you  are  here  to  declare  the 
Uwofit!" 

"What's  the  matter — what  has  happened,  Rickards?" 

''They're  in  the  drawing-room,  Sir;  they  walked  in 
W  the  open  windows;  there  was  no  keeping  them  out" 

"Who  are  in  the  drawing-room?" 

"Tlie  touristH,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Rickards.  "The 
^>urijiUj!  The  people  that  would  force  their  way  into 
^'iiKbor  Castle  and  go  through  it,  if  the  King  was  at 
W*  dinner  there!" 

Stnjng  in  a  high  purpose,  and  bold  with  the  stout 
owir^re  of  that  glorious  Madeira,  Mr.  M*Kinlay  arose. 
'Thif.  in  an  unparalleled  outrage,"  cried  he;  "follow 
lae,  Rickanlj*;"  and  ho  took  his  way  to  the  drawing- 
^m.  Tliough  tlie  noise  and  tumult  l>espoke  tlie  pre- 
sence of  several  people,  there  were  not  above  half  a 
^len  in  tlie  room.  One,  however,  a  pale,  sickly-look- 
ing: young  man,  with  long  hair,  which  required  ever- 
luting  tossing  of  his  head  to  keep  out  of  his  eyes,  sat 
tt  the  piano,  pla^nng  the  most  vigorous  chords,  while 
^▼er  his  shoulder  leaned  a  blue-eyed,  fair,  ringletted 
Wy,  whose  years  —  past  the  forties  —  rather  damaged 
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the  evident  determination  she  evinced  to  be  yonthfiil 
and  volatile. 

**Do,  Marmy,  do  dearest,  there^s  a  love/^  said  she, 
with  the  faintest  imaginable  lisp,  *^do  compothe  some- 
thing. A  Fanthasia,  on  visiting  Dinasllyn.  A  dhream — " 

"Pray  be  quiet,  Celestina!"  said  he,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand.     "You  derange  me!'' 

"Have  they  got  a  'catalog'  of  the  gimcracks?"  ex- 
claimed a  nasaJ  voice  that  there  was  no  mistaking.  "I 
a'n't  posted  in  brass  idols  and  boxwood  saints,  but  Td 
like  to  have  'em  booked  and  ticketed." 

"Are  you  aware,  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  said  Mr. 
M'Banlay,  with  a  voice  meant  to  awaken  the  very 
dullest  sense  of  decorum  —  "are  you  aware  that  you 
are  in  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman,  without  any 
permission  or  sanction  on  his  part?" 

"Oh,  don't,  don't  disturb  him,  Sir,"  broke  in  the 
ringletted  lady.  "  You'll  never  forgive  yourself  if  yoa 
spoil  it;"  and  she  pointed  to  the  artist,  who  had  now 
let  all  his  hair  fall  forward,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Skyo 
terrier,  and  sat  with  his  head  drooped  over  the  piano, 
and  his  hands  suspended  above  the  keys. 

"Say  what  for  the  whole  bilen,"  cried  the  Yankee- 
"It  ain't  much  of  a  show;  but  I'll  take  it  over  to  New 
York,  and  charge  only  twenty-five  cents  for  the  re- 
served seats!" 

"I  repeat.  Sir,"  exclaimed  M*Kinlay,  "your  pre- 
sence here,  and  that  of  all  your  companions,  is  a  most 
unreasonable  intrusion  —  a  breach  of  all  propriety  — 
one  of  those  violations  pf  decency,  which,  however 
practised,  popular,  and  approved  of  in  a  certain  country, 
neither  distinguished  for  the  civilisation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, nor  for  their  sense  of  refinement " 
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'*If  it  Ireland  you  mane,  Sir  —  is  it  Ireland?"  said 
A  short,  carbuncled-nosed  little  man,  with  a  pair  of  fiery 
wd  eyes.     "Say  the  word  if  it  is." 

**It  IB  not  Ireland,  Sir.  I  respect  the  Irish.  I 
ctteem  them.^^ 

"Could  you  get  them  to  be  quiet,  Celestina?"  said 
the  trdst,  faintly;  "could  you  persuade  the  creatures 
to  be  still?" 

*'Hush,  hush!"  said  she,  motioning  with  both  her 
hands. 

A  tremendous  crash  now  resounded  through  the 
focm.  It  was  Mr.  Herodotus  M.  Dodge,  who,  in  ex- 
perimenting with  his  umbrella  on  a  Sevres  jar,  to  de- 
tect if  it  were  cracked,  had  smashed  it  to  atoms,  cover- 
uig  the  whole  floor  with  the  fragments. 

'*Send  for  the  police!     Tell  the  porter  to  lock  the 

g»te,  and  fetch  the  police!"  shouted  M*Kinlay.   "I  trust 

to  show  you,  Sir,  that  you're  not  in  Fifteenth-street,  or 

Forty-sixth  Avenue.   I  hope  to  prove  to  you  that  you're 

hi  t  land  of  law  and  order.'' 

Overcome  by  his  rage,  he  followed  Rickards  out  of 
the  room,  declaring  that  he'd  make  all  England  ring 
^th  the  narrative  of  this  outrage. 

The  legal  mind,  overbalanced  for  an  instant,  sud- 
i^j  recovered  its  equanimity,  and  he  began  to  reflect 
^w  far  he  was  justified  in  a  forcible  detention.  Would 
**t  daim  lie"  for  false  imprisonment?  Were  he  to 
detain  them,  too,  what  should  be  his  charge?  Was  it 
•  treupass?  Had  they  been  warned  off?  "Wait  a 
Bo&ent,  Rickards,"  said  he;  "I  must  think  a  minute 
w  two.  There's  a  difficulty  here.  Where  a  person, 
peanng  in  the  street,  smashes  accidentally  —  it  must 
he  aeddentally  —  a  pane  of  plate-glass,  of  the  value 
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of,  let  US  say  five-and-twenty  or  thir^  guineas,  the 
law  only  holds  him  responsible  for  the  damage  of  an 
ordinary  window-pane;  so  that  here  it  will  be  quite 
open  to  the  defence  to  show  that  this  man  imagined  he 
was  breaking  a  common  jug,  a  mere  earthenware  pip- 
kin. It  is,  then,  to  the  trespass  we  must  look.  Call 
the  lodge-keeper;  say  I  wish  to  have  a  word  with  him." 

While  Rickards  hastened  on  his  errand,  Mr. 
M^Kinlay  sat  down  to  ponder  carefully  over  the  case. 
Your  men  conversant  with  great  causes  in  equity  and 
weighty  trials  at  bar,  are  nervously  fearful  of  meddling 
with  the  small  cases  which  come  before  petty  tribunals. 
They  really  know  little  about  them,  and  are  almost 
certain  to  fail  in  them;  and  they  feel  —  very  naturally 
—  ashamed  at  the  sorry  figure  they  must  exhibit  in 
such  failures. 

"They're  all  gone.  Sir  —  they've  made  a  regular 
retreat  of  it  —  not  one  left." 

"Who  —  who  are  gone?" 

"Them  tourists.  Sir.  They  overtook  me  as  I  went 
down  the  avenue,  and  made  George  open  the  gate; 
and  away  they  are,  the  whole  of  'em." 

"I'm  not  sorry  for  it,  Rickards.  I  declare  I'm  not 
sorry.  It  would  cost  more  time  and  more  trouble  to 
follow  them  up  than  they're  worth;  and  I  am  certain, 
besides,  Sir  Gervais  wouldn't  have  the  affair  in  thd 
newspapers  for  ten  times  the  amount  of  all  the  damage 
they've  done  him.  What's  that  noise  without  —  who's 
coming  now?" 

"  My  Lady!"  exclaimed  Rickards,  and  hastened  out 
to  receive  her. 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  could  notice  that  a  short  dialogue 
took  place  between  the  ladies  aivd  the  butler  before 
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• 

they  entered  the  door,  and  that  they  both  laughed  at 
•omething  he  was  telling  them.     Was  the  story  that 
•mused  them  of  him,  or  of  the  invasion?     He  had  not 
time  to  consider,  when  they  entered. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  M^Kinlay?"  said  Lady  Vyner, 
({oietly.     "WeVe  kept  you  very  long  waiting,  I  fear.' 
You  may  serve  dinner  at  once,  Rickards.   Mr.  M^Kinlay 
will  excuse  our  dining  in  morning  dress,  Oeorgina.'* 

*^I  should  hope  so,'*  said  her  sister,  with  a  very 
Huicy  toss  of  the  head. 

^Your  Ladyship  will  excuse  my  not  remaining  to 
^nner/'  said  he,  with  a  marked  coldness.  '*I  only 
tinted  to  see  you,  and  ask  if  you  had  any  commissions 
for  Sir  Gervais." 

"No,  there's  nothing,  I  fancy.  I  wrote  yesterday 
■^  I  think  it  was  yesterday." 

'^Tell  him  not  to  meddle  with  Irish  property,  and 
come  away  from  that  country  as  soon  as  he  can,"  said 
^rgrina. 

''Say  the  garden  is  looking  beautiful  since  the 
'wn,"  said  Lady  Vyner,  rising.  "Good-by,  and  a 
pl^aHsnt  journey ! " 

"Good-byl"  said  Georgina,  giving  him  the  tips  of 
^  fingers. 

And  Mr.  M^Kinlay  bowed  and  took  his  leave,  car- 
'ying  away  as  he  went  very  different  thoughts  of 
cottage  life  and  its  enjoyments  from  those  he  might 
Ittve  felt  had  he  gone  when  he  had  finished  the  last 
glass  of  Madeira. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Shebeen. 

Just  as  we  see  on  the  confines  of  some  vast  savage 
territory  one  solitary  settlement  that  seems  to  say, 
"Here  civilisation  ends,  beyond  this  the  tracts  of  cul- 
tivated man  are  unknown,''  so  there  stood  on  the  borders 
of  a  solitary  lake  in  Donegal  —  Lough  Anare  —  a 
small  thatched  house,  over  whose  door  an  inscription 
announced  *^ Entertainment  for  Man  and  Beast,"  the 
more  pretentious  letters  of  the  latter  seeming  to  indi- 
cate that  the  accommodation  for  Boast  was  far  more 
likely  to  prove  a  success  than  that  intended  for  mere 
humanity. 

What  imaginable  spirit  of  enterprise  could  have 
induced  Mr.  O'Rorke  to  have  established  an  inn  in 
such  a  region  is  not  easy  to  guess.  To  the  north  of 
Lough  Anare  lay  a  vast  untra veiled,  almost  roadless 
district  Great  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  wild  plains 
of  heather,  enclosing  lakes,  with  islands,  sometimes 
mere  rocks,  sometimes  covered  with  an  oak  scrub  — 
last  remnants  of  primeval  forests  —  succeeded  each 
other  apparently  without  end.  A  miserable  shealing, 
usually  padlocked  on  the  outside,  was  all  that  be- 
tokened habitation,  and  a  living  being  was  rarely  met 
with.  It  is  true  there  was  scenery  which  for  grandeur 
and  beauty  might  have  vied  with  the  most  vaunted 
spots  on  the  island.  Mountain  gorges  far  finer  than 
Dunluce,  lakes  more  varied  in  shape,  and  with  margins 
bolder  in  outline  and  richer  in  colour  than  Killamey, 
and  coast-line  with  which  th^  bo«cBl^d  Glengariflf  could 
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not  for  a  moment  compete,  all  destined  to  remain  as 
unknown  as  if  they  lay  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
tome  Indian  sea. 

A  great  proportion  of  this  territory  was  the  property 
of  the  University  of  Dnblin  —  endowment  made  in 
tlie  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  probably  aU  lands 
without  the  pale  had  about  the  same  value ;  some  of  it 
peruined  to  a  wealthy  English  noble,  who,  until  the 
Aoddent  of  a  g^>vemmental  survey,  had  never  so  much 
tt  cared  to  ascertain  his  limits,  and  who  made  the 
fiKt  use  of  his  knowledge  by  announcing  for  sale  the 
Ws  of  Mac-na-Morroch,  Kuochlifty,  Kilmacooran,  and 
Dwryvaragh;  in  all,  nigh  fifty  thousand  acres  of  moun- 
tain, bog,  callow,  and  lake,  whose  great  capabilities, 
whether  for  8heej>- farming,  tisiiing,  for  the  quarries  of 
n^arble,  or  the  immense  mineral  resources,  were  vouched 
for  by  a  roll  of  scientific  names,  whose  very  titular 
letters  enforced  conviction.  If  the  pen  of  an  imaginative 
writer  might  have  been  employed  in  depicting  the 
«ore«  of  wealth  and  fortune  that  lay  here  entombed, 
no  fanc}-  could  liave  exaggerated  the  natural  loveliness 
of  the  landscape.  All  that  was  wild  and  grotesque  in 
'hotline,  with  all  tliat  was  most  glow^ing  in  colour,  were 
^re:  and  when  on  the  nameless  lakes  the  setting  sun 
■dded  hit*  glory  to  the  golden  purple  of  their  reflected 
lights,  the  scene  became  one  of  such  gorgeous  splendour 
••  Art  would  not  have  dared  to  imitate. 

The  little  inn  we  have  just  mentioned  stood  on  a 
"*ky  eminence  wliich  projected  from  the  mountain- 
side, and  could  be  seen  for  miles  off,  more  conspicuous, 
^'^tides.  by  a  large  green  flag,  with  a  harp  in  the 
«ntre,  which  by  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  O'Rorke  flaunted 
^  folds  to  the  wild  mountain  breezes,   as  though  en- 
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joying  in  the  solitude  an  immunity  with  the  Saxon 
might  have  resented  elsewhere.  Tim  O^Rorke  wai 
indeed  one  who  had  "suffered  for  Ireland."  Four 
several  times  had  he  figured  in  Crown  Prosecutioiis, 
and  both  fine  and  imprisonment  had  been  his  portion. 
On  the  last  occasion,  however,  either  that  national 
enthusiasm  was  cooling  down,  or  that  suspicions  of 
Tim's  honesty  were  getting  abroad,  the  subscription 
for  his  defence  was  almost  a  failure.  No  imposing 
names  headed  the  list,  and  the  sums  inscribed  wen 
mean  and  contemptible.  Unable  to  fee  the  great  bar, 
to  retain  which,  perhaps,  formed  the  grandest  triumph 
of  his  life,  O'Rorke  decided  to  defend  himself,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  defence  launched  forth  into  a  severe 
and  insulting  castigation  of  his  party,  who,  after  using 
up  his  youth  and  manhood  in  their  cause,  left  him, 
when  old  and  broken  and  dispirited,  to  the  merciless 
cruelty  of  his  enemies.  He  read  aloud  in  open  court 
the  names  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  men  who  at 
first  stood  by  him,  and  then,  with  a  shameless  in- 
solence, contrasted  them  with  the  ignoble  friends  who 
remained  to  him.  He  recited  the  proud  siims  once  con* 
tributed,  and,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  court,  ridiculed 
the  beggarly  half-crowns  that  now  represented  Irish 
patriotism.  The  verdict  was  against  him,  and  onoe 
more  was  he  sent  back  to  Kilmaiuham,  to  serve  out  a 
two  years'  sentence,  this  time  uualleviated  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  any  friends,  or  the  kind  wishes  of  any 
partisans.  His  sentence  completed,  he  made  two  to 
three  efforts  to  reinstate  himself  in  public  esteem;  he 
established  an  eating-house  called  "  The  RebeFs  Home,** 
he  instituted  an  evening  paper  entitled  the  Pik^^  he 
invented  a  coat-button  marked  '98,  but  somehow  friends 
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•miee  had  become  wearied  of  him.     It  was  seen 

was  one  of  those  who  neither  have  the  power 
I  nor  evil,  that  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  his 
)  injury  to  others,  and  the  world  dropped  him 
>p6d  him  as  it  does  its  poor  and  disputable 
«,  taking  no  heed  of  his  gaunt  looks  nor  his 

raiment,  and  by  its  tacit  indifference  showed 
I  mass  of  mankind  can  behave  on  certain  ocea- 
^eCtj  much  as  would  an  individual  man.  Tim 
led,  stormed,  and  reviled;  he  vowed  vengeance 
naeed  disclosures;  he  swore  that  his  revelations 
mpeach  some  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  and 
mated  that  up  to  a  certain  day  he  was  jet 
ble.  Threats,  however,  were  not  more  snccess- 
i  entreaties,  and  Tim,  gathering  together  a  few 

under  the  plea  of  departure  for  Australia, 
the  scene  he  had  kg  long  troubled,  and  was 
r  no  more. 

years  he  had  continued  to  exist  in  some  fashion 
•  —  poaching  the  chief  source  —  in  the  wild 

have  just  described;  and  it  was  on  the  rock 

of  his  door,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
now  lay  stretched,  on  a  fine  autumn  morning, 
asing  down  the  valley,  where  at  a  great  dis- 
f  he  could  detect  a  small  speck  upon  the  road, 
Bg  that  rarest  of  all  events,  the  approach  of  a 
l^car.    He  threw  his  glance  upwards  to  see  that 

disported  its  folds  to  the  air,  and  to  the  sign 
\  door  —  "The  Vinegar  Hill,  by  T.  O'Rorke, 
nment  for  Man  and  Beast  ^'  —  to  be  sure  that 

in  order,  and  he  then  smoked  quietly  on  and 

the  road, 
a  landslip   which  had  oecunred  several  yean 
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before,  and  whose  effects,  had  never  been  remedied,  the 
road  was  blocked  up  about  a  mile  from  the  litde  inn, 
and    travellers    desirous   of   its    accommodation   WV6 
obliged   to  continue  their  journey  on  foot     Whether 
from  the  apathy  of  hope  deferred,  or  calculating  en  Ae 
delay  that  must  thus  intervene,  Mr.  O^Rorke  aair  two 
persons  descend  from  the  car,  and-,  each  takiog  Ui 
carpet-bag,  set  out  to  walk,  without  the  slightest  move* 
ment  on  his  part  to  provide  for  their  reception;  ui 
this,  though  he  was  himself  cook,  waiter ,  and  hoaM- 
mud  —  fdl  that  the  inn  possessed  of  master  or  al* 
tendant. 

Mr.  O^Rorke^s  experience  of  travellers  included  bit 
two  categories,  each  of  them  rare  enough  in  their  ywr 
talions.  They  either  came  to  shoot  grouse  or  conwt 
the  natives.  All  who  were  not  sportsmen  were  mission- 
aries. A  certain  amount  of  peril  attended  both  par 
suits.  The  people  were  a  wild,  semi-civilised  set,  wb 
saw  with  jealousy  a  stranger  amongst  them,  and  certsm 
hints,  palpable  enough  not  to  be  mistaken,  intimatel 
to  the  lovers  of  sport,  as  well  as  the  distributers  d 
tracts,  that  their  pursuits  were  dangerous  ones;  aui 
thus,  in  time,  the  numbers  decreased  year  by  yetfi 
till  at  last  the  advent  of  a  traveller  was  a  rare  event 

The  two  who  now  ascended  the  rocky  pathway  had 
neither  guns  nor  fishing-tackle  —  as  little  had  they  of 
missionaries  in  their  aspect  —  and  he  watched  thea 
with  a  lazy  curiosity  as  they  approached. 

"Are  you  Mr.  O'Rorke?"  cried  the  first  who  came 
forward,  who  was  our  acquaintance  Sir  Gervais  Vyner. 
...  "Yes,  my  name  is  O'Rorke." 

'"And  the  owner  of  this  inn,   I  take  it?''   asked 
Grenfell,  somewhat  haughtily. 
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"Tke  same.** 

^Ii  this  your  usnal  waj  of  receiving  strangers,  my 
.,  or  is  your  present  manner  an  especial  politeness 
» oanelTes?** 

"Can  you  let  us  have  a  dinner,  and  make  up  a 
imple  of  rooms?'*  broke  in  Vyner,  hastily.  "We 
kould  like  to  stop  here  a  few  days.** 

"You  can  see  the  rooms,  whether  they'll  do  for  you 
r  not;  such  as  they  are,  you  can  have  them,  but  I 
itt*t  Biake  them  better.** 

"And  for  eating,  what  can  you  give  us?'* 

"Mutton  always  —  fish  and  game  when  there*s  the 
isison  for  them  —  and  poteen  to  wash  them  down.** 

'^That  is  the  illicit  spirit,  isn't  it?**  asked  Orenfell. 

"Just  as  illicit  as  anything  else  a  man  makes  of 
Ui  own  produce  for  his  own  use;  just  as  illicit  as  the 
b«td  that  is  made  of  his  own  com.** 

"You're  a  politician,  I  see,'*  said  Grenfell,  with  a 
Mering  laugh.  "I  half  suspected  it  when  I  saw  your 
pfen  flag  there.** 

''if  I  hadn*t  been  one,  and  an  honest  one  too,  Td 
Ht  be  here  to-day,**  said  he,  with  an  energy  greater 
iba  he  had  shown  before.  "Have  you  anything  to 
my  against  that  flag?** 

"Of  course  he  has  not.  Neither  he  nor  I  ever  saw 
k  before,"  said  Vyner. 

"Maybe  you*ll  be  more  familiar  with  it  yet;  maybe 
itt  time  isn*t  far  off  when  you*ll  see  it  waving  over  the 
tMren  of  Dublin  Castle!** 

"Fm  not  aware  that  there  are  any  towers  for  it  to 
nxt  over/*  said  Orenfell,  mockingly. 

"ni  tell  you  what  there  arel  There  are  hills  and 
•oostains,  that  our  fathers  had  as  their  own;  there  are 

8* 
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plains  and  valleys,  that  supported  a  race  bmver 
better  than  the   crafty   Saxons   that  overcame  tl 
there  are  holy  churches,  where  our  (aith  was  tm 
before  we  ever  heard  of  Harry  the  Eighth  and  hii 
wives!" 

'^Tou  are  giving  him  more  than  the  Oiiixch  i 
said  Grenfell. 

"I  don^t  care  whether  they  were  ten  or  ten  d 
sand.     He  is  your  St  Peter,  and  you  canH  deny  hi 

"I  wish  I  could  deny  that  I  dpn^t  like  this  i 
versation ,"  said  Vyner.  *'  My  friend  and  I  never  e 
here  to  discuss  questions  of  politiQS  or  polemics.  ^ 
now  about  dinner.  Could  you  let  us  have  it  at  tl 
o'clock;  it  is  just  eleven  now?" 

"Yes,  it  will  be  ready  by  three,"  said  OTlo 
gravely. 

"The  place  is  clean  enough  inside,"  whisp 
Grenfell,  as  he  came  from  within,  " but  miserably  f 
The  fellow  seems  to  have  expended  all  his  spare  < 
in  rebellious  pictures  and  disloyal  engravings." 

"He  is  an  insupportable  bore,"  muttered  Vy 
"but  let  us  avoid  discussion  with  liim,   and  keep 
at  a  distance.'' 

"I  like  his  rabid  Irishism,   I  own,"   said  Gren 
"and  I  intend  to  post  myself  up,  as  the  Yankees 
in  rebellious  matters  before  we  leave  this." 

"Is  tliat  Lougli  Anare,  that  sheet  of  water  I 
yonder?" 

"Yes,"  said  O'Rorke. 

"There's  a  ruined  tower  and  the  remains  of  » 
churches,  I  think,  on  an  island  there?" 

"You  d  like  to  draw  it,  perhaps?"  asked  CR 
with  a  cunning  curiosity  in  his  eye. 
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^^For  the  present,  Td  rather  have  a  bathe,  if  I 
«&ld  find  a  suitable  spot" 

^  Keep  round  to  the  westward  there.  It  is  all  rock 
bog  that  side,  and  deep  water  close  to  the  edge.  Yon^ll 
jid  the  water  cold ,  if  you  mind  that'' 

^I  like  it  all  the  better.  Of  course,  Gleorge,  yoii'U 
loi  come?  Yon*ll  lie  down  on  the  sward  here,  and 
Ion  or  dream  till  I  come  back.'' 

^Too  happy,  if  I  can  make  sleep  do  duty  for  books 
«  newspapers,"  yawned  out  GrenfelL 

"^Do  yon  want  a  book?"  asked  O'Sorke. 

^'Yes,  of  all  things.     What  can  yon  give  me?" 

He  returned  to  the  house,  and  brought  out  about  a 
doim  books.  There  were  odd  volumes  of  the  press, 
0*Callaghan*8  *X^elts  and  Saxons,"  and  the  Milesian 
Xagazine,  profusely  illustrated  witli  woodcuts  of  Eng^ 
Eih  cruelty  in  every  imaginable  shape  that  human  in- 
fuity  could  impart  to  torture. 

**That  will  show  you  how  we  were  civilised,  and 
vhj  it  takes  so  long  to  do  it,"  said  O'Rorke,  pointing 
to  m  infamous  print,  were  a  celebrated  drummer  named 
Hempenstall ,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature ,  was  represented 
m  the  act  of  hanging  another  over  his  shoulder,  the 
vtist  having  given  to  the  suifering  wretch  an  expres- 
•on  of  such  agony  as  no  mere  words  would  convey. 

**ThiB  fellow  is  intolerable,"  muttered  Vyner,  as  he 
ttned  away,  and  descended  the  rocky  path.  Grenfell, 
loo.  appeared  to  have  had  enougli  of  his  patriotic  host, 
hr  he  stretched  himself  out  on  the  green  sward,  draw- 
■f  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  giving  it  to  be  seen  that 
he  would  not  be  dbtnrbed. 

O'Borke  now  retreated  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare 
ior  hii  guests*  entertainment,  but  he  started  with  astonish- 
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ment  as  he  entered.  ''What,  Kitly,  ib  this  jw?'* 
cried  he;  "when  did  you  come?*' 

The  question  was  addressed  to  a  little  giil  of  lome 
ten  or  eleven  years  old,  who,  with  her  long  golden  hiir 
loose  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  cheeks  flashed  with 
exercise,  looked  even  handsomer  than  when  first  ve 
saw  her  in  the  rained  Abbey  at  Arran,  for  i^  was  difl 
same  child  who  had  stood  forward  to  claim  the  amba 
necklace  as  her  right 

"My  grandfather  sent  me  home,''  said  she,  calmly, 
as  she  threw  the  long  locks  back  from  her  forehead, 
"for  he  had  to  stay  a  day  at  Murranmore,  and  if  he'i 
not  here  to-morrow  morning  I*m  to  go  on  by  mysell'^ 

"And  was  that  all  you  got  by  your  grand  relation 
Kitty?"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  necklace  that  she  stil 
wore.* 

"And  isn't  it  enough?"  answered  she,  proudly 
"they  said  at  the  funeral  that  it  was  worth  a  king' 
ransom.' 

"Then  they  told  you  a  lie,  child,  that's  all;  i 
wouldn't  bring  forty  shillings  —  if  it  would  thirty  — 
to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,  Tim  O^Rorke ,"  said  she,  boldlj 
"but  its  just  like  you  to  make  little  of  what's  all 
other's." 

"You  have  the  family  tongue  if  you  haven't  thd 
fortune,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh.  "Are  you  tired,  cominj 
so  far?" 

"Not  a  bit;  I  took  the  short  cut  by  Lisnacare,  an 
came  down  where  the  waterfall  comes  in  winter,  an 
it  saved  more  than  four  miles  of  the  road/' 

"Ay,  but  you  might  have  broken  your  neck." 

"My  neck  was  safe  enough,"  said  she,  saucily. 
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*Terhap6  you  could  trust  your  feet  if  you  couldn't 
joor  head/*  said  he,  mockingly. 

'*!  could  trust  them  both,  Tim  O'Sorke;  and  maybe 
thej*d  both  bring  me  farther  and  higher  than  yours 
efer  did  you/* 

"^There  it  is  again;  it  runs  in  your  blood;  and 
there  nfrer  was  one  of  your  name  that  hadn't  a  saucy 
amrer.*' 

'*Then  don't  provoke  what  you  don't  like,"  said 
ihe,  with  a  quivering  lip,  for  diough  quick  at  reply 
ihe  was  not  the  less  sensitive  to  rebuke. 

**Take  a  knife  and  scrape  those  carrots,  and,  when 
roQve  done,  wash  those  radishes  well." 

The  girl  obeyed  without  a  word ,  seeming  well  pleased 
to  be  employed. 

''Did  she  leave  any  money  behind  her?"  asked  he, 
iftar  a  pause. 

"No,  none." 

"And  how  did  he  treat  you?  —  was  he  civil  to 
jw  all?'' 

**We  never  saw  him." 

**Not  see  him!  —  how  was  that?  Sure  he  went  to 
4e  wake?" 

^'He  did  not  He  sent  us  Mashins'  of  everything. 
There  was  pork  and  potatoes,  and  roast  hens  and  ducks, 
^  eggs  and  tea,  and  sugar  and  whisky,  and  cakes  of 
^ffry  kind.'' 

**But  why  didn't  he  come  in  amongst  you  to  say 
Alt  jou  were  welcome,  to  wish  you  a  good  health,  and 
thi  thae  of  the  year?" 

*•!  don't  know." 

""And  your  grandfather  bore  that?" 

i&e  made  no  answer,  but  her  face  became  crimson. 
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^*I  suppose  it  was  all  right;  he  wanted  to  diir^ 
you  t]iat  it  was  all  over  hetween  him  and  yea,  oi 
that  when  she  was  gone  you  didn't  belong  to  him  aq 
more." 

Two  heavy  tears  rolled  along  the  hot  and  baminf 
cheeks  of  the  child,  but  she  never  spoke. 

**Your  old  grandfather's  well  changed,  Kitlf  ^  ftmi 
what  I  knew  him  once,  or  he  wouldn't  have  borne  i 
b6  quietly.  And  what  did  yon  get  for  yoor  jou 
ney?" 

"We  got  all  her  clothes  —  elegant  fine  dothee  — 
and  linen  —  two  big  boxes  full,  and  knives  and  foiki 
and  spoons  and  plates,  that  would  fill  two  dressen  a 
big  as  that.  And  this,''  and  she  lifted  the  ambe 
beads  as  she  spoke,  with  a  flashing  eye  —  "and  thi 
besides." 

"He  knew  you  well;  he  treated  you  just  the  w» 
they  treat  the  wild  Indians  in  the  Rocky  Mountain) 
where  they  buy  all  tliat  they  have  in  the  world  for  « 
old  brass  button  or  a  few  spangles.  In  his  ey^  yo 
were  all  poor  savages,  and  no  more." 

"  I  wish  I  never  set  foot  in  your  house ,  Tim  O'Rorke 
said  she,   throwing  down  the  knife,   and  stamping  iK 
bare  foot  with  anger.     "'Tis  never  a  good  word  fi 
man   or  woman  comes  out  of  your  mouth,   and  if 
wasn't  so  far  to  go  I'd  set  off  now." 

"You're  the  making  of  a  nice  one,"  said  he,  yni 
a  sneering  laugh. 

"I'm  the  making  of  what  will  be  far  above  yO 
One  day,"  said  she,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  dilate^ 
and  her  nostrils  expanded  with  passion. 

"Oo  down  to  the  well  and  fill  that  pitclier,"  8ai 
he,  calmly.     And  she  took  the  vessel,  and  tripped  < 
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Bgktl^  on  the  errand  as  though   she  had   not  come 
M^eDteea  long  miles  that  same  morning. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Tb«  L«ff«Bd  of  Lttttrell  and  tb«  — .   . 

Doubtless  the  Aresh  free  mountain  air  had  its  in- 
fcenoe,  and  something,  too,  lay  in  the  surprise  at  the 
goodness  of  the  fare,  but  Vjner  and  Grenfell  sat  at 
^  open  door  after  their  dinner  in  the  pleasant  frame 
nf  mbd  of  those  who  have  dined  to  their  satisfaction, 
ttd  like  to  reflect  on  it 

**I  can  almost  look  with  complacency  on  your  idea 
of  tn  Irish  property,  Vyner,  when  I  think  of  that  mut- 
ton," said  Grenfell,  as  lie  lazily  puffed  his  cigar,  while 
h  Uy  fuU  stretched ,  on  the  grass.  With  what  con- 
■Qninate  tact,  too,  the  fellow  avoided  all  attempts  at 
be  cookery,  and  sent  us  up  those  trouts  plainly 
fried;' 

**This  is  the  only  thing  I  cannot  relish  —  this 
^e,  semi-sweet  and  smoky  compound.  It  is  detest- 
*Ue!''  And  he  held  the  whisky  to  his  nose,  and  laid 
it  down  again.  Are  we  sure  that  he  cannot  command 
•onething  better?" 

**Here  goes  to  see,"  said  Grenfell,  starting  up. 
"^Wliit  a  crowning  pleasure  would  a  glass  of  sherry  — 
^  Amontillado  of  yours  —  be  in  such  a  spot" 

**  Fetch  me  out  that  map  you'll  find  on  my  table," 
^  Vjner,  as  the  other  moved  away ,  and  he  lay  half 
^CMiily  gazing  out  at  the  long  valley  with  its  moun- 
^  barrier   in  the  distance.     It  was  the  tliought  of 
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space,  of  a  splendid  territoiy  princely  in  eztenti  Ai^ 
captivated  his  mind  with  regard  to  this  purchase.  iD 
told  him  that  such  acquisitions  are  seldom  profitidilBi 
and  very  often  perilous;  that  whatever  changes  sit  to 
be  wrought  must  be  carried  out  with  patience  and  in- 
finite caution,  and  that  the  people  —  the  wild  nadvVi 
who  consider  the  soil  as  more  than  half  their  own  — 
must  be  conciliated.  But  was  there  ever  a  man  —  ai 
least  an  imaginative,  impulsive  man  —  who  did  nol 
fancy  he  was  the  person  to  deal  with  such  difficolto: 
That  by  his  tact,  and  skill,  and  delicate  treatment,  tin 
obstacles  which  had  closed  the  way  for  others  wook 
be  removed;  that  with  an  instinctive  appreciation  o 
the  people,  of  their  moods  of  thought,  their  passions 
and  their  prejudices,  he  would  discover  the  road  t* 
their  hearts,  and  teach  them  to  trust  and  confide  ii 
him? 

It  was  in  a  sort  of  fooFs  paradise  of  this  kind  ths 
Vyner  lay.  He  was  a  prince  in  his  own  wild  mouc 
tain  territory,  his  sway  undisputed,  his  rule  absolutu 
He  had  spread  benefits  innumerable  around  him,  an 
the  recipients  were  happy,  and,  what  is  more,  wer 
grateful.  Some  terrible  crime  —  agrarian  outrage,  a 
newspaper  literature  has  it  —  had  come  before  th 
House,  and  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  Iris 
landlordism,  and  he  imagined  himself  rising  in  hi 
place  to  declare  his  own  experiences  —  "very  differen 
indeed,  from  those  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentlema 
who  had  just  sat  down.^^  What  a  glowing  picture  ( 
a  country  he  drew;  what  happiness,  what  peace,  whi 
prosperity.  It  was  Arcadia,  with  a  little  more  rai 
and  a  police  force.  There  was  no  disturbance,  n 
scarcity,  very  little  sickness,  religious  differences  wei 
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onksown,  a  anivenal  brotherhood  bound  man  to  man, 
lod  imparted  to  the  success  of  each  all  the  sentiment 
oft  general  triumph.  **And  where,  Sir,  will  you  say, 
a  tliis  happy  region  —  in  what  favoured  country 
bkued  by  nature  is  this  Elysium?  and  my  reply  is,  in 
the  wild  and  almost  trackless  mountains  of  Donegal, 
imidst  scenery  whose  desolate  grandeur  almost  appals 
the  beholder;  where  but  a  few  years  back  the  traveller 
iired  not  penetrate  above  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
coast,  and  where  in  comparison  the  bush  in  Newfound- 
Itnd  or  the  thicket  in  New  Zealand  had  been  safe. 
It  U  my  proud  privilege  to  declare.  Sir,  and  this  I 
do,  not  alone  before  this  House,  but  in  face  of  the 
eountry  — " 

'*That  you  never  saw  a  prettier  face  than  that," 
nid  Qrenfell,  leading  forward  the  little  girl  by  the 
btnd^  and  placing  her  before  him. 

'^She  is  pretty;  she  is  downright  beautiftil,"  said 
Vyncr,  warmly.  "Where  did  you  find  this  queen  of 
thefiiries?'' 

"At  the  well  yonder,  trying  to  place  on  her  head 
^  pitcher  not  much  smaller  than  herself  She  tells  me 
^  is  a  stranger  here,  only  waiting  for  her  grandfather 
to  come  and  fetch  her  away." 

"And  where  to?"  ask^  Vyner. 

"To  Glenvallah."  And  she  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tioQ  of  the  mountains. 

"And  where  have  you  come  from  now?" 

"From  Arran  —  from  the  island." 

"What  took  you  to  the  island,  child?" 

"I  was  at  my  aunt's  wake.  It  was  there  I  got 
^"^  And  she  lifted  one  of  the  beads  of  her  necklace 
^th  i  conscious  pride. 
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^' Amber  and  gold;  they  become  you  admirablj/' 

The  child  seemed  to  feel  the  praise  in  her  immost 
heart  It  was  a  eulogy  that  took  in  what  she  prized 
most,  and  she  shook  back  the  luxuriant  masses  of  her 
hair,  the  better  to  display  the  ornaments  she  wore. 

^'And  it  was  your  aunt  left  this  to  you?"  asked 
Grenfell. 

^^No;  but  we  had  everything  amongst  us.  Qrand- 
father  took  this,  and  Tom  Noonan  took  that,  and  Mark 
Tracey  got  the  other,  and  this  —  this  was  mine." 

"Were  you  sorry  for  your  aunt?"  asked  Vyner. 

"No,  I  didn't  care." 

"Not  care  for  your  father's  or  your  mother's 
sister?" 

"She  was  my  mother's  sister,  but  we  never  saw 
her.  She  couldn't  come  to  us,  and  he  wouldn't  let  us 
come  to  her." 

"He,  I  suppose,  means  her  husband?" 

The  child  nodded  assent 

"And  what  was  the  reason  of  this;  was  there  a 
family  quarrel?" 

"No.     It  was  because  he  was  a  gentleman." 

"Indeed!"  broke  in  Grenfell.  "How  did  you 
know  that?" 

"Because  he  never  worked,  nor  did  anything  for 
his  living.  He  could  stay  all  day  out  on  the  sea- 
shore gathering  shells,  and  go  home  when  he  pleased 
to  his  meals  or  his  bed." 

"And  that  is  being  a  gentleman?" 

"I  think  it  is;  and  I  wish  I  was  a  lady." 

"What  was  this  gentleman's  name?" 

"John  Hamilton  Luttrell  —  Luttrell  of  Aran  we 
called  bim" 
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*^Jolm  Luttrell!  And  was  your  aunt  his  wife, 
child?**  atked  Vjrner,  eagerly;  ^*and  are  yoa  the 
eofosin  of  Harry  Lattrell?** 

^Tes;  but  he  would  not  let  me  say  so;  he  is  as 
proud  as  his  father.** 

^He  need  not  be  ashamed  of  such  a  consitf,  I 
tUnk,**  said  Vyner,  as  he  surveyed  her;  and  the  diild 
agim  raised  her  fingers  to  her  necklace,  as  though  it 
VM  there  that  lay  all  her  claim  to  admiration. 

"^Keep  her  in  talk,  George,  while  I  make  a  sketch 
of  ber;  she  is  the  very  brightest  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
■ttare." 

^Tell  me  the  names  of  all  these  mountains  /^  said 
Gwnfell;  **but  first  of  all,  your  own." 

'*My  name  is  Kitty;  but  I  like  them  to  call  me 
Catherine  —  as  the  priest  does.** 

*'It  is  statelier  to  be  Katherine,**  said  Grenfell, 
^favely. 

And  she.  gave  a  nod  of  haughty  acknowledgment 
that  almost  provoked  a  smile  from  him. 

''That  mountain  is  Caub  na  D'haoul,  the  DeviFs 
Nightcap;  whenever  he  takes  it  off,  there's  a  storm  at 
*a;  and  there's  Kilmacrecnon ,  where  the  Bradleys 
^•t  killed;  and  that's  Strathmore,  where  the  gold 
Qines  is.** 

"And  are  there  really  gold  mines  there?** 

"Ay,  if  one  had  leave  from  the  devil  to  work 
^^>tm;  but  it  was  only  old  Luttrell  ever  got  that,  and 
^  paid  for  it** 

"Tell  me  the  story,  child;  I  never  heard  it** 

The  girl  here  seated  herself  on  a  knoll  directly  in 
^nt  of  them,  and,  with  a  demure  air,  and  some  of 
^  assumed  importance  she  had  possibly  seen  adopted 
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by  Story-tellers,  she  began,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  flnen^ 
that  showed  she  was  repeating  an  oft-told  tale: 

"There  was  one  of  the  Luttrells  once  that  was 
very  rich,  and  a  great  man  every  way,  but  he  spent 
all  his  money  trying  to  be  greater  than  the  King,  for 
whatever  the  King  did  Luttrell  would  do  twice  as 
grand,  and  for  one  great  feast  the  King  would  give, 
Luttrell  would  give  two,  and  he  came  at  last  to  be 
ruined  entirely;  and  of  all  his  fine  houses  and  lands, 
nothing  was  left  to  him  but  a  little  cabin  on  Strath- 
more,  where  his  herd  used  to  live.  And  there  he 
went  and  lived  as  poor  as  a  labourin'  man;  indeed, 
except  that  heM  maybe  catch  a  few  fish  or  shoot  some- 
thing, he  had  nothing  but  potatoes  all  the  year  round. 
Well,  one  day,  as  he  was  wanderin'  about  very  low 
and  sorrowful,  he  came  to  a  great  cave  on  the  hill-side, 
with  a  little  well  of  clear  water  inside  it;  and  he  sat 
down  for  sake  of  the  shelter,  and  began  to  think  over 
old  times,  when  he  had  houses,  and  horses,  and  fine 
clothes,  and  jewels.  *  Who'd  ever  have  thought,*  says 
he,  *that  it  would  come  to  this  with  me;  that  Fd  be 
sittin'  upon  a  rock,  with  nothing  to  drink  but  water?' 
And  he  took  some  up  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and 
tasted  it;  but  when  he  finished,  he  saw  there  was  some 
fine  little  grains,  like  dust,  in  his  hand,  and  they  were 
bright  yellow  besides,  because  they  were  gold. 

"*If  I  had  plenty  of  you,  I'd  be  happy  yet,'  sap 
he,  looking  at  ihe  grains. 

"^And  what's  easier  in  life,  Mr.  Luttrell?'  says  a 
voice;  and  he  starts  and  turns  round,  and  there,  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rock,  was  sittin'  a  little  dark  man,  with 
the  brightest  eyes  that  ever  was  seen,  smoking  a  pipe. 
•What's  easier  in  life,'  says  he,  *Mr.  Luttrell?' 
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*How  do  yon  know  my  name?'  says  he. 

'Why  wooldnH  I?'  says  the  other.     *8ure  it  isn't 

Wanse  one    is   a  little   down  in  the  world  that  he 

wooldn^t  have  the  right  to  his  own  name?    I  have  had 

tome  tronhlee  myself/  says  he,  ^but  I  don't  forget  my 

Bime,  for  all  that' 

'''And  what  may  it  be,  if  it's  pleasin'  to  yon?' 
nyi  Luttrell. 

"'Maybe  I'll  tell  it  to  you,'  says  he,  'when  we're 
bttter  acqnainted.' 

"'Maybe  I  conld  guess  it  now,'  says  Luttrell. 

"'Come  over  and  whisper  it,  then,'  says  he,  'and 
111  teil  you  if  you're  right'  And  Luttrell  did  and  the 
other  called  out,  'You  guessed  well;  that's  just  it!' 

"'Well,'  says  Luttrell,  'there's  many  a  change 
Qome  over  me,   but  the  strangest  of  all  is  to  think  that 

bere  I  am,  sittin'  up  and  talking  to  the '     The 

father  held  up  his  hand  to  warn  him  not  to  say  it,  and 
^  went  on:  'And  I'm  no  more  afeard  of  him  than  if  he 
*M  tn  old  friend.' 

"'And  why  would  you,  Mr.  Luttrell?  —  and  why 
wouldn't  you  tliink  him  an  old  friend?  Can  you  re- 
Bi^ber  one  pleasant  day  in  all  your  life  that  I  wasn't 
^th  you  some  part  of  it?' " 

"Give  up  tliat  drawing,  Vyner,  and  listen  to  this," 
^  Grenfell.    "  I'll  make  her  begin  it  again  for  you." 

"I  am  listening.  I've  heard  every  word  of  it,"  said 
^jner.    "Go  on,  dear." 

"'I  know  what  you  mean  well  enough,'  says  Lut- 
^  'I  know  the  sort  of  bargain  you  make,  but  what 
voold  be  the  good  of  all  my  riches  to  me  when  I'd  lose 
•yiottle?' 

Isn't  it  much  tronble  you  take  about  your  soule, 
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Mr.  Lnttrell?'  says  he.  'Doesn't  it  keep  you  awake 
at  night,  thinking  how  you're  to  save  it?  Ain*t  ymi 
always  correctin'  and  chastisin'  yourself  for  the  gpoi 
of  your  soule,  not  lettin'  yourself  drink  this  or  eattibt, 
and  wamin'  you,  hesides,  about  many  a  thing  I  voiH 
speak  of,  eh?    Tell  me  that.' 

^'  *  There's  something  in  what  you  say,  no  doinbt  of 
it,'  says  Luttrell;  'but,  after  all,'  says  he,  with  a  wink, 
'I'm  not  going  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  for  all 
that' 

"'And  who  asks  you?'  says  the  othor.  'Do  yoa 
think  that  a  soule  more  or  less  signifies  to  me?  It 
don't:  I've  lashins  and  lavins  of  them.' 

"'Maybe  you  have,'  says  Luttrell. 

'"Have  you  any  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Luttrell?'  says 
he.  'Will  you  just  mention  the  name  of  any  one  of 
your  friends  or  family  tliat  1  can't  give  you  some  par 
ticulars  of?' 

" '  I'd  rather  you'd  not  talk  that  way,'  says  Luttrell; 
'it  makes  me  feel  unpleasant' 

"Tm  sure,'  says  the  other,  'nobody  ever  said  I 
wasn't  polite,  or  that  I  ever  talked  of  what  was  Dot 
pleasin'  to  the  company.' 

"'Well,'  says  Luttrell,  'supposin'  that  I  wanted  to 
be  rich,  and  supposin'  that  I  wouldn't  agree  to  anything 
that  would  injure  my  soule,  and  supposin'  that  there 
was,  maybe,  something  that  you'd  like  me  to  do,  and 
that  wouldn't  hurt  me  for  doin'  it,  what  would  that  be?* 

" '  If  you  always  was  as  cute  about  a  bargain ,  Mr. 
Luttrell,'  says  the  other,  'you'd  not  be  the  poor  luaa 
you  are  to-day.' 

"'That's  true,  perhaps,'  says  he;  'but,  you  see,  the 
fellows  I  made  them  wiUi  wasn't  as  cute  as  the 
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Don*t/  says  the  other,  holding  up  his  hand  to 
^top  him;  *it*B  never  polite.  I  told  you  I  didnH  want 
voor  8onl,  for  Tm  never  impatient  about  anything;  all 
I  want  is  to  give  you  a  good  lesson  —  something  that 
your  family  will  be  long  the  better  of  —  and  you  want 
H  much,  for  you  have,  all  of  you,  one  great  sin.' 

*** We're  fond  of  drink?'  says  Luttrell. 
No,'  says  he;  *I  don't  mean  that' 
It's  gamblin'?' 

"*Nor  that' 

**^It's  a  likin'  for  the  ladies r^'  says  Luttrell,  slyly. 

"*rve  nothing  to  say  against  that,   for  they're  al- 
^Ji  well  disposed  to  me,'  says  he. 

" '  If  it's  eatin',  or  spendin'  money,  or  goin'  in  debt, 
V  cnnjin'  or  swearin',  or  being  fond  of  fightin' 
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It  i«  not,'  says  he;  *them  is  all  natural.  It's 
your  pride,'  says  he  —  *your  upsettin'  family  pride, 
^^  Won't  let  you  do  this,  or  say  tliat.  There's  what's 
^*»trojin'  you.' 

"'It's  pretty  well  out  of  me  now,'  says  Luttrell, 
^  a  sigh. 

"'It  is  not,'  says  the  other.  *If  you  had  a  good 
ftttier  of  beef,  and  a  tumbler  of  strong  punch  in  you, 
yni'd  be  as  impudent  this  minute  as  ever  you  were.' 

Maybe  you're  right,'  says  Luttrell. 

I  know  I  am,  Mr.  Luttrell.  You're  not  the  first 
*^joiir  family  I  was  intimate  with.  You're  an  ould 
<ock,  and  I  know  ye  well.' 

And  how  are  we  to  be  cured?'  says  Luttrell. 

Easy  enough,'  says  he.    *When  three  generations 
^ye  marry  peasants,  it  will  take  the  pride  out  of  your 
4Bes,  and  you'll  behave  like  other  people.' 
"'We  couldn't  do  it,'  says  Luttrell 
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Try,'  says  the  other. 

"'Impossible!' 

" '  So  you'd  say  about  livin'  on  potatoeB,  and 
well  water.' 

"'That's  true,'  says  Luttrell. 

"So  you'd  say  about  ragged  clothes  and  no  ihos 
to  your  feet' 

"Luttrell  nodded. 

" '  So  you'd  say  about  settin'  in  a  cave  and  talkiqg 
over  family  matters  to  —  to  a  stranger,'  says  he,  witk 
a  laugh.  * 

"'I  believe  there's  something  in  it/  said  Lattidl; 
'but  sure  some  of  us  might  like  to  turn  bachelors.' 

"*Let  them,  and  welcome,'  says  he.  *I  don't  want 
them  to  do  it  one  after  the  other.  I'm  in  no  hnitj' 
Take  a  hundred  years  —  take  two,  if  you  like,  for  it' 

"'Done,'  says  Luttrell.  'When  a  man  shows  a  te 
spirit,  m  always  meet  him  in  the  same.  Give  me  yofflr 
hand;  it's  a  bargain.' 

"'I  hurt  my  thumb,'  says  he;  'but  take  my  tA 
'twill  do  all  the  same.'  And  though  Mr.  Luttrell  didn't 
like  it,  he  shook  it  stoutly,  and  only  let  it  go  when  it 
began  to  bum  his  fingers.  And  from  that  day  he  wtf 
rich,  even  till  he  died;  but  after  his  death  nobody  ever 
knew  where  to  find  the  gold,  nor  ever  wVH  till  the  devil 
tells  them." 

"And  did  his  family  keep  the  bargain;  did  thflf 
marry  the  peasants?"  asked  Grenfell. 

"  Two  of  them.  One  before,  John  Luttrell  of  Airan; 
and  anotlier  must  do  it,  and  soon  too,  for  they  say  the 
two  hundred  years  is  near  out  now." 

"Ajid  is  it  said  that  the  remedy  succeeded?"  asked 
Vyner;  "are  the  Luttrells  cured  of  their  family  pride?" 
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**Tbey  can't  be  till  the  third  marriage  takes  place; 
indeed,  my  grandfather  says  they'll  be  worse  than  ever 
just  before  Uiey're  cured;  *for,'  says  «he,  'every  one 
that  makes  a  bargain  with  the  devil .  thinks  lie  has  the 
bttt  of  it' " 

"And  that,  I  suspect,  is  a  mistake,  Katherine," 
nid  Vyner. 

She  threw  down  her  eyes,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought,  making  no  reply  whatever  to  his  remark. 

Td  have  had  no  dealings  with  him  at  all,**  said 
Vyner. 

Ton  are  rich,  and  you  donH  need  him,''  said  she, 
ihnost  fiercely,  as  though  his  words  had  conveyed  a 
iQMr. 

"That's  just  it,  Kitty,"  saidGrenfeU;  "or  if  he  did 
Vint  him  it  would  be  for  something  different  from 
■OBey." 

She  gave  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head,  as  though  to 
liiow  she  agreed  with  him,  and  turned  to  the  table 
vbere  Vyner  was  at  work  with  his  chalks. 

"That's  me,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"I  like  your  own  face  better,"  said  Vyner. 

"So  would  that  little  fellow  with  the  pipe  that  you 
nre  telling  us  of,"  said  Grenfell. 

"Let  him  say  so,"  said  she,  with  a  ringing  laugh; 
ttd  she  bounded  from  the  spot,  and  skipping  from 
eng  to  crag  flew  down  the  rock,  and  hurried  down  the 
Me  path  at  speed. 

"'There's  a  man  coming  up  the  road;  don't  you  see 
UD  waving  his  hat?" 

''It's  an  old  man,"  said  Vyner,  as  he  looked  through 
k  telescope.     "I  suppose  her  grandfather." 

9» 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Walk  in  the  Moimtalne. 

When  Vyner  went  to  sleep  that  night,  it  wts  to 
dream  of  all  that  the  last  few  days  had  presented  befiire 
him.  The  wild  and  rocky  Arran,  witn  its  rained  Abbej 
and  its  lonely  occupant;  the  bright-eyed  but  over 
thoughtful-looking  boy,  with  all  the  frediness  of  chili- 
hood  and  all  the  contemplative  tetnperament  of  a  mts; 
then  the  iron-bound  shore  and  the  semi-savage  natitei; 
and  last  of  all  the  mountain  re^on  where  he  then  wiii 
with  that  fairy  figure  more  deeply  impressed  than  be 
had  drawn  her,  and  whom  he  now  fancied  to  be  tripping 
lightly  before  him  up  the  rocky  sides  of  Strathome. 

As  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  vi^w  that  met  them 
startled  him.    It  was  one  of  those  vast  stretches  of  land- 
scape which  painters  cannot   convey.      They  are  too 
wide,   too  boundless  for  picture.     The  plain  which  hj 
outstretched  before  him,  rising  and  falling  like  a  vast 
prairie,  was  unmarked  by  habitation  —  not  a  hovd, 
not  a  hut  to  be  seen.     Vast  groups  of  rocks  stood  out 
here  and  there  abruptly,  grotesque  and  strange  in  out- 
line, as  though  giants  had  been  petrified  in  the  act  of 
some  great  conflict,  the  stunted  trees  that  crowned  the 
summits  serving  as  feathers  on  the  helmets.     A  great 
amphitheatre  of  mountain  girded  the  plain,  save  at  one 
spot,  the  Gap  of  Glenvallah,    through  which,    as  Ids 
map  told  him,  his  road  on  that  morning  lay. 

His  object  was  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  so  much 
vaunted  scenery  of  this  region ,  to  visit  the  lonely  spot, 
and  talk  himself  with  its  wild  natives;  he  doubted,  in- 
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deed,  if  both  the  solemnity  and  the  savageiy  had  not 
been  exaggerated.  To  acquire  the  property  was,  afler 
all,  only  one  of  those  caprices  which  rich  men  can 
afford  themselves.  They  can  buy  some  rare  and  costly 
relic  —  some  curious  manuscript,  some  singular  spe- 
cimen of  a  contested  species,  a  shell,  a  stone,  a  hrkg- 
ment  of  sculptured  marble  —  to  show  which  once  or 
twice  to  some  critical  eye  is  all  its  value;  why  not  then 
possess  in  nature  what,  had  it  been  reduced  to  art,  and 
signed  Poussin  or  Salvator,  would  have  been  priceless? 
It  was  thus  he  reasoned:  *'If  this  place  be  but  what 
they  have  described  it,  I  shall  own  a  landscape  that  all 
the  galleries  of  Europe  cannot  rival.  A  landscape,  too, 
whose  varying  effects  of  sun  and  shadow,  of  daybreak 
and  twilight,  shall  be  endless.  The  greatest  of  all 
painters,  the  sun,  shall  throw  over  the  scene  his  own 
lights,  and  the  storm  shall  wash  the  canvas  and  bring 
out  afresh  all  the  most  lovely  tints  of  colour." 

Grenfell  had  promised  him  overnight  to  be  up  and 
stirring  by  an  early  hour,  but  when  called  he  r^sed 
to  rise;  he  had  his  lazy  fit  on  him,  he  said;  he  might 
have  called  it  rather  a  malady  than  a  paroxysm,  for  it 
▼as  chronic.  He  declared  that  the  view  from  the  rock 
before  the  door  fully  satisfied  him;  he  was  no  glutton 
•  about  scenery ;  a  little  did  for  him,  and  here  was  a  feast. 
** Besides,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  reading  those  atrocious 
inagazines  all  night,  and  I  mean  to  devote  my  day  to 
some  rebel  colloquies  with  my  host." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Vyner  was  scarcely  sorry  to  set 
OQt  alone;  Grenfell^s  companionship  was  of  so  essentially 
worldly  a  character,  his  qualities  were  best  exercised 
when  they  discussed  the  men,  the  things,  and  the  topics 
of  his  day:  such  a  man  saw  in  the  wild  sublimity  of  a 
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mountain  scene  little  else  than  its  desolation,  a 
bethought  him  how  often  this  town-bred  gentl< 
jarred  upon  him  in  moments  of  peaceful  re^ 
errant  fancy. 

O^Borke  served  his  breakfast  in  silence; 
was  not  in  communicative  mood,  or  he  misti 
guest  He  answered  with  brevity  the  few 
about  the  road,  only  adding,  /^ that  it  was  a 
gentleman  had  not  mentioned  before  when 
going,  for  there  was  an  old  man  and  his  gran< 
had  just  set  out  on  that  very  road/* 

"The  child  I  saw  here  yesterday?" 

"The  same." 

"Have  they  been  long  gone?     Could  I 
them,  tliink  you?" 

"Easy  enough;  they've  taken  some  bren 
bottle  of  milk  for  their  breakfast,  and  you'll 
with  them,  if  you  walk  briskly,  before  they 
Gap." 

Be  lost  no  further  time,  but  strapping  o 
knapsack,  and  armed  with  a  stout  stick,  s< 
once. 

"If  it's  a  ganger  you  are,  you'd  wish  youi 
in  the  place  you  came  from  before  night,"  said 
as  he  looked  after  him.  Vyiier  was  a  gooc 
and  trained  to  the  mountains,  so  that  his  ey< 
detected  any  available  short  cut,  and  enabled 
glance  to  choose  his  path.  If  there  was  not  ac 
in  his  position  —  thus  alone  and  compauioi] 
wild  region,  where  any  suspicion  may  attac 
stranger  —  there  was  that  amount  of  adveo 
summons  a  man*s  courage  to  its  post,  and 
that  he  must  look  to  his  own  safety;  and  who 
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elt  this  sensation,  this  proud  sense  of  self-dependence, 
(oes  not  know  its  ecstasy!  Who  has  not  tasted  the 
mall  heroism  of  being  alone  on  the  mountain,  on  the 
Kid  heath  at  midnight,  on  the  rolling  sea  with  a 
[ithering  storm  in  the  distance,  and  who,  having  felt, 
iu  not  gloried  in  it? 

But  to  the  man  who  leaves  behind  a  home  of  every 
jomfort,  where  all  that  can  adorn  and  embellish  existence 
tre  to  be  found,  the  contrast  of  present  privation  with 
^  indulgence  has  sometliing  wonderfully  exciting. 
He  pictures  the  pleasant  drawing-room  with  its  cheerful 
fire,  and  the  happy  faces  round  the  hearth;  he  fancies 
be  bears  the  merry  laugh ,  the  melodious  chords  of  the 
puno,  the  swell  of  some  sweet  voice,  and  then  he  bends 
ius  ear  to  the  rugged  plash  of  the  breaking  sea,  or  the 
whifitling  yr\ud  as  it  sweeps  through  some  Alpine  **cre- 
vi»e."  If  no  sense  of  such  dangers  arose  to  Vyner's 
niind,  yet  there  was  enough  to  make  him  feel  how 
Cerent  was  his  present  position  from  anything  that 
Us  daily  life  exacted.  The  chances  that  we  voluntarily 
confront  have  a  wondrous  fascination. 

From  his  map  he  learned  that  the  estate  which  he 
^hetl  t«>  purchase  began  at  the  Gap  of  Inchegora,  a 
•olemn  gorge  visible  for  many  a  mile  off!  It  was  in- 
fced  a  grand  portal  tliat  same  Gap,  not  ftilly  fifty  feet 
in  width ,  and  more  tlian  nine  hundred  in  height  —  a 
Biere  fissure,  in  fact,  m*  complete  as  though  made  by 
Ae  stroke  of  a  giant's  scimitar.  AVith  his  eyes  directed 
Dnnstantly  to  this  spot,  lie  went  onward,  and  came  at 
length  to  a  little  stream,  at  the  margin  of  which,  and 
mder  the  shelter  c)f  a  solitary  ash,  sat  the  old  peasant 
md  hirt  granddaughter  at  their  breakfast. 

*'I  have  walked  hard  to  come  up  with  you,^^  said 
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Yyner.  ''I  wanted  to  have  your  company  to  the  Qmf.^ 
The  old  man  touched  his  hat  in  a^nowledgment  of 
this  speech,  and  then  bent  down  his  head,  while  the 
child  spoke  to  him  in  Irish. 

'^'Tis  deaf  my  grandfather  is,  Sir,  and  he  didnH 
hear  yon,"  said  the  girl. 

^^Tell  him  I  would  be  glad  he*d  be  my  guide  as 
far  as  Mort-na " 

She  laughed  merrily  at  his  poor  attempt  at  the 
name,  and  said,  with  a  racy  intonation, 

"Mortnagheela.     'Tis  diere  we  live  ourselvOB.^ 
TThe  old  peasant  munched  his  bread  and  lifted  tibe 
bottle  twice  to  his  lips  before  he  answered  the  giil*i 
question,  and  then  said, 

"Ask  him  is  he  a  ganger." 

"No,"  said  Vyner,  laughing;  "I  have  not  come 
here  to  molest  any  one.  I  want  nothing  more  than  to 
look  at  your  big  mountains  and  grand  old  cliffs." 

"You're  a  surveyor,"  said  the  old  man,  whose 
hearing  seemed  to  have  not  lost  one  word  Vyner 
uttered. 

"Not  even  that,  my  good  friend  —  a  mere  idler, 
no  more." 

The  peasant  said  something  in  Irish  to  the  child, 
and  she  lajighed  heartily  at  it,  looking  up  the  while 
in  Vyner's  face,  as  though  it  made  the  jest  more 
poignant 

"Well,  will  you  let  me  bear  you  company,  Kathe- 
rine?"  asked  he. 

As  the  girl  repeated  the  question,  the  old  fellow 
gave  a  half  impatient  slirug  of  the  shoulders,  and  ut- 
tered a  few  sentences  in  Irish  with  a  voluble  energy 
that  savoured  of  passion. 
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""TiB  what  he  sajs,  Sir;'  said  the  child;  '*that  he 
vi8  in  trouble  once  before,  and  fonnd  it  hard  enough 
to  get  out  of  it,  and  if  misfortune  was  to  come  to  jou, 
tkftt  he'd  be  blamed  for  it'' 

"^So,  then,  he'd  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ne,""  said  Yjner,  smiling.  ''What  does  he  mean  bj 
trouble?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  full  in  his  face,  and  his 
ejes  took  an  almost  defiant  expression  as  he  said, 

** Isn't  the  assizes  trouble?  —  isn't  it  trouble  to  be 
four  months  in  gaol  waiting  for  them?  —  isn't  it  trouble 
toitand  up  in  the  dock,  with  two  sons  of  jour  own, 
«nd  be  tried  for  your  life?" 

'*Ye8,  that  indeed  may  be  called  trouble,"  said 
Vyoer,  compassionately,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  bank 
•od  took  out  a  cigar.  "Do  you  smoke?  Will  you 
i»ve  cue  of  these?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  cigar  and  shook  his 
^;  either  he  did  not  value,  or  did  not  under- 
•Und  it. 

"That's  the  reason  I  come  up  here,"  resumed  the 
P^taant  "Fm  a  Mayo  man,  and  so  is  all  belongin'  to 
tK,  but  after  that"  —  he  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
Word  —  "the  landlord,  ould  Tom  Luttrell,  wouldn't 
fttiew  my  lease,  and  so  I  come  up  to  this  wild  place, 
^kere,  praise  be  to  the  Virgin,  there's  no  leases  nor 
Wlords  either." 

'*How  does  that  happen?  The  land  surely  has  an 
wner?" 

'*If  it  has,  I  never  saw  him,  nor  you  neither.  And 
vlioerer  he  is,  he  knows  better  than  to  come  here  and 
*i  for  his  rents."  The  bitter  laugh  with  which  the 
^  fellow  finished  his  speech  was  scarcely  short  of  an 
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insult  —  indeed ,  Vyner  lialf  winced  as  he  felt  that  it 
might  have  been  meant  as  a  menace  to  himself.  **No,*^ 
continued  he,  as  though  following  out  the  flow  of  his 
own  thoughts;  "there's  the  Gap  of  Inchegora  before  us, 
and  through  that  Gap  tithe-proctor,  agent,  or  bailiff, 
never  passed,  and  if  they  did,  they^d  never  pass  back 
agam ! 

"And  who  is  supposed  to  own  these  lands  ?^*  asked 
Vyner,  mildly. 

"Tlie  College  of  Dublin  has  some  of  them;  Lord 
Laudsborough  has  more;  Jphn  Luttrell  of  Arran  sayB 
that  there's  part  of  them  his;  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  I  might  say  that  tlie  mountain  there  was  mine  — 
and  who's  to  contradict  me?  —  or  what  better  am  I 
after  saj-ing  it?" 

Pouring  out  a  cupful  of  brandy  from  his  flask,  Vyner 
offered  it  to  him,  and  tliis  he  took  with  gratitude,  his 
eyes  devouring  with  admiration  the  little  silver  goblet 
that  held  it. 

"Drink  Mr.  LuttrelFs  healtli,"  said  Vyner,  poHring' 
out  the  last  of  the  liquor  into  the  cup;  "he  was  an  oH 
friend  of  mine  long  ago." 

"Here's  health  to  him,  and  long  life,  too,  if  it  waf» 
any  use  to  him,"  said  the  man,  doggedly. 

"There  is  truth  in  what  you  mean;  a  life  such  bb 
ho  leads  now  can  be  of  little  pleasure,  or  profit  either.'*' 

"And  who  brought  him  to  it?"  burst  in  the  old  man^ 
fiercely,  for  the  spirit  had  mounted  to  his  brain,  mad^ 
dening  and  exciting  him.  "What  was  it  but  the  onl4 
Luttrell  pride  that  ruined  every  one  of  them,  and  will 
ruin  them  yet?  He  married  a  decent  girl,  well  brought 
up,  and  good-U>oking ;  she  wasn't  a  lady,  but  not  a  lady 
in  the  land  had  a  better  Aicaxl  ot  a.  ^\\«t  lom^er^  but  he 
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wouIdnH  own  her  for  all  that     No,   not  a  bit  of  it; 
there  she  lived,  now  with  one  brother,  now  with  another, 
nobody  darin'  to  call  her  Mrs.  Luttrell,  nor  even  as 
much  as  hint  she  was  married.    How  we  stood  it  —  we 
never  were  very,  patient  —  I  don't  know,  but  we  did, 
and  more  ill  luck  to  us  for  doing  so!"    There  was  a 
long  panse  before  he  continued:    "At  last  there  came 
that  trouble  I  was  telling  you  of.     When  Mr.  Crowe 
was  shot,  and  I  was  tuk  with  my  two  sons  —  as  in- 
nocent every'  one  of  us  as  that  little  girl  there,  but 
what  did  that  signify?  —  the  Attorney-General  said, 
'It'8  eight-and-twenty  years  I'm  coming  this  circuit,  and 
I  never  knew  a  capital  felony  to   be  tried  without  a 
Malone  in  it!    I  wonder,'  says  he,  *will  the  time  ever 
come  when  this  will  cease?'  There  was  eight  of  us  then 
hanished,  some  in  Botany  Bay,  and  some  in  America, 
and,  by  coorse,  it  was  hard  for  us  to  make  up  money 
for  the  *  defence'  —  the  more  because  we  spent  so  much 
already  on  lawyers.     Howsomever,  we  did  do  it.     We 
got  a  pound  here ,  and  ten  shillings  there ,  and  at  last 
gathered  twenty- two  fourteen-six.     I'll  never  forget  it, 
twenty-two   fourteen-six  —  in  fact,   I  used   to  go  on 
saying  it  over  to  myself,  as  I  sat  in  my  cell,  just  as  if 
saying  it  would  make  it  grow.   The  attorney,  Mr.  Roaeh, 
who  was  a  good  friend  of  ours,  towld  me  in  secret  that 
there  was  two  or  three  ugly  things   in  the  case,   and 
that  short  of  ould  Mr.  Clancy,  the  King's  counsel,  there 
wam't  a  man  could  get  us  off^   *and  less  than  thirty 
guineas,'  says  he,  *  won't  bring  him  down.'     All  this 
time,  none  of  us  woidd  ask  Sally  Luttrell  for  a  farthin'. 
We  all  knew   she  had  nothing  of  her  own,   and  we 
wouldn't  be  beholdin'   to  Mr.  Luttrell.     At  last,  mj 
j'oang^est  daughter  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer-,  due  ae\& 
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off  for  the  bouse  where  Sally  was  stopping  and  wbat 
she  said,  or  how  she  did  it,  we  never  knew,  but  the 
next  morning  there  came  to  Mr.  Roaches  office  a  note 
with  the  money.  It  was  an  order  on  French's  Bank, 
signed  with  a  letter  L.  When  the  trial  was  come  on 
—  it  was  the  third  day  —  the  Crown  lawyers  was 
pushing  hard  to  make  out  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and 
show  that  half  the  country  was  in  it,  and  at  last  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  prove  that  an  immense  sum  of 
money  lay  in  the  Bank  just  to  defend  all  the  people 
that  ever  broke  the  law,  or  did  anything  wrong,  tuod 
that  in  this  case  they  would  produce  a  list  of  subscribers, 
each  of  them  down  for  some  trifle,  every  one  of  whom 
had  been  once  at  least  in  that  dock  with  an  indictment 
against  him.  Sure  enough,  however  he  come  by  it,  he 
had  the  list.  And  such  a  set  of  witnesses  as  he  brought 
up  never  was  seen  afore.  *  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
only  ask  you  to  look  at  them,'  says  he;  *just  look  at 
them,  and  you'll  know  what  sort  of  a  tie  binds  these 
people  to  €ie  prisoners  in  the  dock.'  Clancy  siud 
nothing  till  it  was  all  over  —  he  wouldn't  cross-question 
one  —  but  he  holds  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
says,  *My  Lord,'  says  be,  *it  appears  to  me,  that  to 
be  poor  and  wear  ragged  clothes  in  this  country  is  to 
be  oudawed,  and  that  any  man  whose  condition  is  not 
as  comfortable  as  my  learned  friend's,  must  be  declared 
a  rebel  to  his  King  and  a  liar  to  his  Maker.  It's  very 
hard,'  says  he,  *but  as  it  comes  from  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  Attorney-General,  it  must  be  good  law, 
and  I'll  not  dispute  it.  Fortunately,  however,  for  my 
unhappy  client,  his  cliaracter  has  not  only  made  Mends 
for  him  amongst  good  men  and  kind  men  —  it  is  not 
onljr  by  his  equals  in  \\fe  \kat  \3i^  \ismftsX.  \^\.\SiXA  is 
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bown  —  poor  labourers,  humble  peasants  testify  by 
dieir  hard-earned  pittance,  fireelj  given,  to  their  love  for 
IB  old  neighbour  and  friend.  But  what  good  is  it?  Thej 
ire  poor,  and  must  be  perjured;  thej  are  half-famished, 
od  of  course  they  are  infamous.  But  here,  my  Lord, 
is  a  iritness  well  enough  to  do  to  be  respected;  he  eats, 
drinks,  and  dresses  in  the  way  the  law  requires;  he  has 
IS  estate,  and  of  course  a  conscience;  he  keeps  an  agent, 
od  therefore  he  has  a  sowl  to  be  saved;  his  sympathies 
ire  written  down  here  at  the  cost  of  eleven  pounds 
ei^t  shillings,  and  —  though  his  modesty  is  satisfied 
with  a  mere  letter  L  —  his  name  is  John  Hamilton 
Uttrell.' "" 

As  if  the  strain  on  his  memory  to  recal  the  precise 
words  employed,  and  to  bring  back  the  whole  scene, 
1^  been  too  much  for  him ,  or  as  though  the  emotions 
<>f  the  past  had  surged  back  to  overwhelm  him,  the  old 
P^tstnt  held  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  sat  several 
Biinntes  without  speaking. 

'*Did  Luttrell  come  on  the  table,  then?''  asked 
Vyner. 

"No,  Sir;  he  was  seen  in  court  a  short  time  before, 
^twben  he  was  called  he  couldn't  be  found;  nor  from 
^t  day  out  was  he  ever  seen  in  the  streets  of  Castlebar. 
It  was  that  sent  him  away  to  the  island.  His  pride  and 
b  Bhame  together." 

*^You  are  less  than  just  to  my  old  friend,''  said 
Vjner,  warmly.  "To  know  what  he  felt,  to  understand 
lO  the  difficulties  that  he  saw  before  him,  you  should 
k  in  his  place  as  he  was." 

"That's  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  ought  to  be  a 
pmtleman  before  I  condemned  him,"  said  the  old  fellow, 
with  a  look  of  intense  crafliness.  "But  the  lawyer  that 
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defended  me  didnH  want  to  be  a  labonrm^  man  to  ex- 
plain what  /  felt,  or  what  was  passin'  in  my  beiit 
No,  Sir,  there^s  things  in  the  world  that  are  just  Ab 
same  to  the  rich  man  as  to  the  poor  one,  jnst  as  BiekneM 
and  sorrow  is.  Gret  up,  Kit(y,  we're  stayin*  too  long 
here;  it  will  be  black  night  before  we  get  home.^* 

"How  manj  miles  do  you  count  it?" 

"Twenty-one  —  long  miles,  too  —  the  last  four  of 
them  over  shingle,  and  steep  besides." 

"Shall  I  find  an  inn  —  well,  shall  I  find  shelter 
for  the  night?"  said  he,  correcting  himself. 

"Shelter  I  coold  give  you  myself,  but  Fd  ladNr 
you'd  look  for  it  anywhere  else.  I  told  you  alresdf 
why." 

"Well,  I'm  not  afraid  of  your  company,  and,  if  you 
don't  dislike  mine,  we'll  travel  together." 

The  little  girl  said  something  with  eagerness  in 
Irish,  and  then  turning  to  Yyner  she  took  his  hand, 
and  said,  "Yes,  come  with  us."     And  they  set  out 
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The  Project. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  aftB^ 
Vyner's  departure  that  Grenfell,  never  much  given  to 
anxieties  about  others,  felt  a  certain  uneasiness,  and 
sauntered  down  the  glen ,  wandering  what  might  ha^ 
detained  him.  He  had  not  gone  fully  a  mile,  when  he 
saw  in  the  grey  twilight  a  man  approaching;  he  hiJlod 
and  was  answered  in  his  friend's  voice,  "All  right;  i1 
is  I." 

"I  was  going  to  start  the  hue  and  cry,  or  whatevei 
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mtj  represent  that  institution  here,  after  jon,  Vyner. 
Where  have  you  been  all  this  time?" 

''Ab  to  the  where,  my  friend,  it  would  require  a 
very  different  tongue  from  yours  and  mine  to  say; 
Kottian  and  Polish  names  are  nothing  in  comparison. 
ii  to  the  how  I  have  been,  is  easier  to  answer  —  never 
better;  though  with  all  due  gratitude  be  it  said,  I  have 
pissed  my  time  in  rather  questionable  company/^ 

^At  least  they  recognised  the  rights  of  hospitality?"' 

*' Arabs  themselves  were  never  more  punctilious. 
Vj  host  was  the  grandfather  of  our  little  friend  the 
toy  queen,  a  man  of  nigh  eighty,  who  had  been  tried 
on  two  capital  charges,  and  ought,  I  suspect,  to  have 
been  convicted  on  both.  His  friends,  to  the  number 
«f  twenty  odd,  were  all  Whiteboys,  Ribbonmen,  or 
whatever  other  name  includes  law-breakers  of  the  first 
Qipiitude;  and  one,  as  handsome  and  frank-featured  a 
Tonng  fellow  as  ever  you  saw,  who  accompanied  me  to 
the  lake  side  this  evening,  had  made  his  escape  from 
^•stlpbar  gaol  when  under  sentence  of  death,  and  ac- 
toillv  went  back  to  the  town  to  witness  the  execution 
'if  hU  cousins  on  the  following  Saturday,  it  being,  as 
be  said,  the  only  mark  of  affection  he  was  able  to  show 
them/' 

"I  make  you  my  compliment,  as  the  French  say, 
on'vour  company.  And  the  women,  what  were  they 
Kke?- 

**I  saw  but  two:  an  old  hag  that  was  brought  down 
special  to  give  an  opinion  upon  me  from  external  traits, 
ind  pronounce  whether  I  had  the  colour  of  hair  or 
jes  that  indicated  a  tendency  to  bear  witness  against 
By  nei^bour;  the  other  was  a  sickly  ereature,  bed- 
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ridden  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  mother  of  Uttk 
Katherine." 

"Bnt  explain  how  yon  could  have  prolonged  yoai 
stay  amongst  such  people.  What  were  you  doing! 
what  were  you  saying?" 

"Doing?  The  whole  day  we  walked  the  moun- 
tains. They  led  me  by  paths  known  only  to  them- 
selves over  an  immense  mountain  district,  showing  ne 
all  that  was  noteworthy,  and  pointing  out  effects  of 
scenery  and  picturesque  spots  with  a  feeling  and  taste 
that  amazed  me.  They  used  no  cant  of  art,  none  st 
that  tricky  phraseology,  it  is  true,  which  we  accept  ai 
the  vernacular  of  all  landscape  description',  but  in  their 
wild  imagery  and  reckless  imagination  they  gave 
names  to  the  places  which  showed  how  deeply  objects 
of  terror  or  beauty  had  appealed  to  them.  Then  it 
nightfall  we  gathered  close  to  the  turf  fire  and  the  po" 
tato  *kish,'  a  wide,  open  basket,  wliich  served  as  strainei 
and  dish  together.  There  we  supped,  talked  politics, 
religion,  law,  and  a  little  literature  —  at  least  so  ft* 
as  the  Life  of  Freeny  and  the  story  of  Moll  Flanden 
enter  into  biographical  letters." 

"How  I  should  like  to  have  drawn  a  cordon  of 
policemen  round  the  party  and  netted  the  whole." 

"You  might  like  to  have  planned  the  campaign 
but  ril  be  sworn  if  you  had  been  favoured  with  a  lool 
at  the  company  you'd  never  have  led  the  expedition." 

"What  a  traveller's  knack  it  is  to  exaggerate  th« 
war-paint  of  one's  Indian  friends,"  said  Grenfell,  super 
ciliously.  "But  here  we  are  with  our  supper  waitini 
for  us,  and  even  Mr.  *0'Rorke's  noble  feast'  will  con 
trast  favourably  with  your  host's." 

The  meal  ended,    they  seated  themselves  on  th 
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'ioorHJU,   looking  out   into  the  still  and  stairr  wi^u 
«Dd  renuned  the  theme  they  were  discusnn^. 

'*!  take  it  that  yon  said  jou  were  a  mere  tourist 
nmbling  for  pleasure?*"  asked  Grenfell. 

"'No,  I  told  them  I  had  come  down  to  tee  tbe 
coontrj,  with  some  intentions  to  make  a  ptirrhaaf  It 
vi8  Dot  so  easy  to  explain  that  I  was  more  ea(eer  to 
aequire  a  very  beautiful  and  pictureM^ne  tnct  tlma  a 
very  remunerative  one,  but  they  believed  me  at  last  — 
that  is,  they  gave  credit  to  my  sincerity  at  the  eo«t  of 
mj  shrewdness."'  Grenfell  nodded,  an  though  he  agreed 
with  theuL,  and  Vyner  went  on:  "We  were  a  full  house 
»hen  1  made  mv  declaration  —  there  were,  I  should  sav. 
fix  or  neven-and-twonty  present  —  and  they  concurred  il 
sppUadin^  the  frankness  with  which  I  s^ke  u»  thpD! 
A  very  old  man,  a  venerable  figure,  who*^  hirfi  fore- 
b«ad  and  white  beanl  would  have  impre»H?d  me,  per- 
U|h».  more  reverentially  if  I  had  n<»t  been  told  that  he 
ht«l  been  tlogjred  by  John  Berei«ford.  in  the  year  *9*<. 
f«>r  }»ome  cruel  ontrape  he  had  committed  —  ihi*  apart 
--he,  h«»wever,  complimented  me  highly  on  my  •straight- 
f'^nrardnesH,  and  said  that  if  others  would  do  like  me 
there  would  be  fewer  di.<tnrbance«  about  land:  aud  the 
iliastration  be  used  was  thi;*:  ^If  you  ^i  into  a  fair  to 
bov  a  b«»n»e,  and  you  ?ee  a  splendid  animal,  strong- 
boned,  well-ribbed,  and  powerful,  with  every  promise 
'>f*pee«l  and  strenfrth;  —  you  are  as  well  •^tisfied  with 
^  price  ae>  with  his  perfections,  but  do  your  inquiries 
•top  there?  —  not  a  bit  of  it  You  know  well  that  he 
aty  be  a  capital  hunter  and  a  noble  rr*arlster,  but  you 
nnt  to  learn  what  his  tem]»er  is.  All  hi»  fine  qualities 
depend  upon  this,  for  if  he  be  unruly  and  unmanage- 
lUe,  to  what  purpose  is  his  power  or  his  actiritj?     It 

iMtrdt  vf  .irrait,  I,  10 
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is  precisely  the  same  with  a  property:  you  may  have 
wood  and  water,  arable  land  and  lay,  mines  and  mea- 
dows, and,  with  all  these,  there  may  be  a  ""temper"" 
that  renders  them  worthless.  Landlords  won't  betiere 
this;  buyers  won't  listen  to  it.  They  say,  ""Make  out 
my  title  clear  and  clean,  and  leave  me  to  deal  with  it"" 
Men  with  money  in  the  bank,  and  who,  because  they 
can  live  anywhere,  are  chained  to  nowhere,  cannot  un- 
derstand the  love  of  a  poor  labouring  man  to  some 
mud-hovel  or  some  shealing,  to  a  brook  where  he  baa 
paddled  in  boyhood,  to  the  mountain  that  he  has  seeo 
from  his  earliest  infancy.  They  do  not,  cannot,  con- 
ceive why  poverty  should  sharpen  any  susceptibilitiei 
—  poverty,  that  can  blunt  so  many  —  and  they  say, 
""Turn  him  out.  I'll  find  a  place  for  him  elsewhere."" 
But  that's  a  mistake;  you  might  as  well  say  you'd  re- 
place the  child  he  lias  followed  to  the  chunjiyard.  The 
man,  in  the  very  proportion  of  his  destitution,  has 
bound  up  his  heart  with  some  half-dozen  little  objects 
that  have,  from  time  and  long  usage,  grown  to  be  part 
of  him.  The  monotony  that  wearies  the  rich  man  is 
the  luxury  of  the  poor.  To  live  where  their  fathers 
lived,  to  see  an  unchanged  world  around  them,  to  have 
few  contrasts  of  the  present  with  the  past,  is  their  pa- 
radise — ' " 

"Where  did  you  get  all  this?"  broke  in  GrenfeU. 
"From  your  friend  of  tlie  cat-o'-nine-tails?" 

"Exactly.  The  words  of  wisdom  were  all  his  own, 
and,  unlike  the  fate  of  most  wisdom,  it  was  listened  to. 
He  showed  me,  in  fact,  that  though  the  Law  mi^t 
give  possession,  it  would  not  ensure  me  one  of  the 
rights  of  property:  I  might  own,  but  not  enjoy;  I  might 
have  and  hold,  but  neither  sow  nor  reap;  I  might  walk 
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over  and  sboot  over,  but  with  no  privilege  to  keep  any 
other  from  doing  the  same,  and  that  before  I  thongfat 
of  peiserving  the  game,  I  should  take  some  measures 
about   preserving   myself.     The  man  who  enunciated 
these  principles  —  for  they  were  principles  —  declared 
them  calmly  and  dispassionately,  not  as  sentiments  that 
conveyed  anger  or  passion;  far  from  it  —  he  felt  all 
the  dignity  of  a  sage  instructing  ignorance.     He  was  a 
great  Saquem  delivering  the  laws  of  his  tribe,   and 
showing  what  had  been  their  guides  and  directors  for 
eertnries.  I  did,  indeed,  once,  only  once,  venture  upon 
a  mild  remonstrance,  tliat  there  were  some  things  which 
a  landlord  possessed  for  the  betterment  of  those  under 
Win-,  that  he  might  assist  them  in  many  ways,  and  be 
the  means  of  their  advancement  and  prosperity;  but  he 
demurred  to  this,   and  so  did  his  followers.     Their  ex- 
perience,  they  said,   did  not  confirm  this:   as  a  class, 
they  had   found  landlords  narrow-minded  and  selfish, 
very  ignorant  of  the   people,   and  very  indifferent  to 
them.    They  opined  that,  as  an  institution,  landlordism 
hd  not  succeeded,  and  half  liinted  that  it  was  a  Saxon 
innovation  that  was  brought  over  in  days  of  violence 
tnd  oppression,   and  did  not  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
country  at  present" 

"And  you  listened  to  these  rascals  coolly  pro- 
pounding such  doctrines?" 

"Yes;  and  so  would  you  have  done  too,  had  you 
been  in  my  place,  my  dear  George!  A  minority  is 
never  very  truculent  when  the  majority  could  pitch  it 
over  a  cliff  without  the  slightest  risk  of  being  called  to 
account  for  it" 

"It  would  have  pushed  my  patience  hard,  though/* 

10* 
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"It  would  have  been  joor  prudence,  and  not  your 
patience,  that  you^d  have  consulted/^ 

"Well,  T\\  not  quarrel  with  the  rogues  if  thflj  have 
disabused  you  as  to  tihe  pleasures  of  Irish  proprietor 
ship;  theyVe  done  you  a  good  service,  but,  I  onut  ny, 
I  think  their  case  a  more  hopeless  one,  now  that  I  m 
lawlessness  is  a  system/^ 

"I  don't  think  you  would  if  'you  talked  widi  them! 
They  were  too  argumentative  not  to  be  open  to  eon- 
viction;  too  logical,  with  all  their  prejudices,  not  to  bs- 
approachable  by  reason.  I  was,  ^1  the  time  we  weie 
talking,  so  impressed  with  this,  that  I  could  not  halp 
imagining  what  a  race  so  quick-sighted  and  inteUigoit 
might  become  when  educated  and  instructed.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  George,  Hodge  will  have  no  chanee 
against  Paddy  if  he  ever  get  book-learning." 

A  mocking  laugh  was  GrenfelFs  answer. 

"So  satisfied  am  I  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  thit 
Tm  going  to  give  a  proof  of  it" 

"What,  going  to  set  up  a  school  in  the  wilds  of 
Donegal!" 

"No.  I'm  going  to  carry  away  that  pretty  child, 
aod  educate  her  with  Ada." 

"You'll  not  do  anything  so  foolish,  I  trust!" 

"It  is  all  settled,  the  conditions  arranged,  the  terms 
agreed  to.  I  have  given  her  grandfather  ten  pounds 
for  her  outfit,  some  few  things  she  needed,  and  as  much 
more  to  pay  their  journey  over  to  Wales,  for  the  old 
fellow,  widi  a  caution  that  was  creditable  to  him, 
wished  to  see  the  ladies  to  whom  his  child  was  to  be 
confided,  and  confer  a  little  with  them  besides." 

"All  your  scheme  for  the  property  was  absolute 
wisdom  compared  with  thbl" 
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"How  80?" 

*' Where  eveiTthiiig  is  so  absurd  one  cannot  decide 
▼hat  to  ridicule.     Suppose  you  succeed  —  and  it  is 
what  I  by  no  means  grant  —  what  will  you  do  with 
ber?     YouHl  ^ve  her  the  tastes,  the  accomplishments, 
and  the  habits  of  a  lady  —  to  marry  her  to  your  game- 
keeper or  your  gardener.     You^ll  turn  her  bnun  with 
ten  years  of  luxury  —  to  make  the  whole  of  her  after 
Hfe  a  dreary  servitude.     You'll  excite  ambition,  whose 
very  least  evil  wiU  bo  bitter  disappointment;  and  for 
what?     To  gratify  a  caprice ,   to  point  the  moral  of  a 
Tipid  theory  about  Irish  intelligence.     No,  no,  Vyner, 
don't   make    such    a   blunder   as  this,    and   a  serious 
blander  too;  for,  amongst  other  pleasant  contingencies, 
Ptddy  MacHackaway  is  sure   to   call  you   to  account 
wme  fine  day:   why  you  dared  to  do  tliis,   or  omitted 
to  do  that;   and  with  all  your  respect  for  his  reasoning 
qualities,  he  sometimes  expresses  his  sentiments  with  a 
bludgeon." 

"The  thing  is  done,  George,  if  you  were  to  rail  at 
it  for  a  week.  It  is  done,  and  cannot  be  undone,  even 
if  I  wished  it." 

"But  why  not?  What  is  easier  than  to  send  for 
this  old  rascal  who  has  so  over-blarneyed  you,  and 
compromise  the  matter?  A  couple  more  of  those  crisp 
ten-pounders  that  I  must  say  you  displayed  before  these 
creatures  with  an  unpardonable  rashness  — " 

"Be  it  so,"  broke  in  Vyner.  "But  let  me  tell  you 
that  they  saw  my  pocket-book  full  of  them;  they  saw 
Ml  the  window-seat,  where  by  chance  I  had  left  it,  a 
purse  heavy  with  gold,  and  yet  these  poor  fellows  were 
poof  against  the  temptations;  and  it  was  the  gaol- 
breaker  himiflelf  who  carried  my  knapsack  on  my  way 
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back,  which  contained,  as  he  knew,  both  pnne  and 
pocket-book;  so  that  against  their  honesty  FU  notlistai 
to  a  word." 

^^Let  them  have  all  the  virtues  under  the  son  if 
jou  will;  call  them  all  Arcadians.  AU  I  ask  is  that  ve 
should  have  no  dealings  with  them.  Send  off  O^Boike; 
let  him  bring  this  old  fellow  before  me,  and  FU  answar 
for  it  that  I  settle  the  question  at  once." 

"No,  no;  mj  word  is  pledged,  and  111  not  bmk 
it" 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  break  it  What  I  propose  ii| 
that  you  should  be  released  from  a  veiy  iU -judged 
contract,  certain  to  turn  out  ill  to  all  it  includes.  Let 
me  at  least  try  if  what  I  suggest  is  not  practicable.*" 

"If  the  negotiation  were  to  be  carried  on  with  men 
of  your  own  rank  and  condition ,  Grenfell ,  there  is  not 
any  one  to  whom  I  would  with  more  confidence  confide 
it;  but  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  you're  not  the  man  to 
deal  with  these  people/' 

"Why  not?" 

"For  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  you  aw 
strongly  prejudiced  against  them;  you  are  disposed  to 
regard  them  as  something  little  better  than  savages — '' 

"Pardon  me,  there  you  are  wrong  ■—  as  not  one 
whit  better." 

"That's  enough,  then;  you  shall  be  no  envoy  to  them 
from  me." 

"Well,  m  knock  under;  111  agree  to  your  high 
estimate  of  them,  intellectually  and  morally,  only  with 
that  detractive  element  of  poverty  which  makes  even 
clever  men  submissive,  and  occasionally  squeezes  con- 
science into  a  compromise.  You  tell  me  they  are  veiy 
amenable  to  reason;  let  me  see  if  I  agree  with  you. 
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You  assure  me  that  with  all  their  Beeming  impulsiveness 
tod  headlong  rashness  they  are  eminently  calculating 
and  forecasting.  I  want  to  see  this.  Bethhik  you  what 
a  grand  witness  I  shall  be  to  the  truth  of  your  theory 
when  I  am  converted.  Come,  consent  to  send  for  this 
old  feUow;  make  any  pretext  you  please  for  seeing  him, 
10  that  I  may  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk  with 
him." 

''To  what  end?  You  could  scarcely  address  to  him 
the  arguments  you  have  just  used  to  me  — " 

"Leave  that  to  my  discretion.  I  suspect,  Vyner  — 
mind,  it  is  mere  suspicion  —  but  I  suspect  that  your 
Celtic  friend  will  be  far  more  practical  and  business- 
like in  his  dealings  with  me  than  with  you;  that  his 
ahrewdness  will  show  him  that  I  am  a  common-place 
man  of  the  world,  not  caring,  nor  indeed  believing,  in 
any  great  regeneration  for  Ireland,  and  that  all  our  in- 
tercourse must  take  the  shape  of  a  bargain/^ 

"I  consent,^^  said  Vyner;  "but,  I  own,  less  from 
choice  than  necessity,  for  time  presses,  and  I  find  by  a 
note  I  have  just  received  that  M'Kinlay,  my  man  of 
boamess,  has  arrived  at  Westport,  and  whatever  we  de- 
cide on  must  be  done  at  once/' 

"If  I'm  not  very  much  mistaken,  Vyner,  my  ne- 
gotiation will  not  take  ten  minutes,  and  perhaps  as 
many  pounds,  so  that  you  may  order  whatever  it  be 
that  is  to  carry  us  hence,  and  I'll  guarantee  to  be 
ready." 

While  Vyner  hastened  to  give  the  necessary  orders, 
Orenfell  opened  his  writing-desk,  from  which  he  took 
some  bank-notes  and  gold ,  and  thrust  them  together  in 
his  pocket 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A.  DlseoMioii. 

'^When  diat  old  man  comes/*  said  GrenMl  — 
*^  Malone,  I  think,  is  the  name  —  let  him  eome  in  hM 
I  want  to  speak  to  him/' 

'^He*s  outside  now,  before  the  door,"  said  0*BoACi 
whose  prying  looks  showed  how  eager  he  felt  to  kB0v 
what  might  be  the  subject  of  their  conyersation. 

^*Does  he  hold  any  land  in  this  neighbourhoodf** 

^^  He's  like  the  rest,"*  replied  the  other,  half  sulledf; 
"he  lives  where  he  can,  and  how  he  can." 

"What  you  would  call  squatter?"  said  the  English- 
man, who  smiled  at  his  own  sharpness  in  employii^ 
the  word. 

"Wliat  1  wouldn't  call  any  such  thing,"  replied 
O'Rorke,  firmly.  "No  more  than  I'd  say  it  was  squat- 
ting to  sit  down  on  my  own  hearth-stone." 

")i\liich,  perhaps,  wouldn't  be  your  own,  my  good 
firiend,  if  you  were  merely  a  tenant,  and  not  a  mlvent 
one." 

"You  may  talk  tliat  way  up  in  Leinster,  or  some 
of  the  counties  that  border  on  Leinster;  but  I  tell  yea 
that  you  know  mighty  little  of  Ireland  if  yon  tiidak 
that  what  your  newspapers  call  the  'Great  name  of 
England'  terrifies  any  one  down  here.  Just  try  it 
It's  about  fifty  miles  from  this  to  the  Land's  End,  and 
ril  give  you  all  that  distance  to  find  ten,  no,  bat  ^rt 
men,  that  you  11  frighten  by  tlie  threat  of  Britink 
law  or  British  vengeance  —  which  is  about  the  same 
thing." 
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"Fin  Bonry  to  hear  it;  that  is  to  say,  I  shonld  be 
Sony  it  wae  tnie." 

"Well,  if  you  mean  to  deny,  why  don't  you  prove 
it?  What^s  easier  than  to  tell  the  carman  we're  not 
going  to  Wes^ort,  we're  going  up  through  Donegal  to 
eount  the  people  that's  in  love  with  the  British  rule  in 
Ireland!  You  shake  your  head.  I  don't  wonder,  indeed; 
no  shame  to  you ,  that  you  wouldn't  like  the  journey. 
Bat  m  teU  you  what  you  can  do  instead  of  it,"  said 
be,  with  a  firm  and  steady  voice. 

"What's  that?" 

"Leave  sixpence  here,  in  my  hands,  and  it  will 
treat  every  well-wisher  of  England  from  this  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway!  Isn't  that  a  fine  investment  for 
you?" 

Grenfell's  face  flushed,  his  brow  darkened,  and  he 
tomed  to  hurl  a  stem  reproof  to  this  insolence;  but  he 
saw  in  the  elated  look  of  the  other  all  the  delight  of 
one  who  was  gradually  drawing  an  adversary  into  the 
lists,  and  to  a  combat  in  which  practice  had  given  him 
a  certain  dexterity. 

Determined,  at  all  events,  to  foil  this  design,  the 
Englishman  affected  indifference,  looked  at  his  watch, 
turned  over  some  papers  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  then 
carelessly  said,  "Send  in  Malone  here." 

With  the  dogged  air  of  one  disappointed  and  baffled 
in  bis  designs,  O'Rorke  left  the  room,  and  soon  after 
tlie  old  man  entered,  stroking  down  his  white  hair  as 
he  came  forward,  and  making  his  reverences  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  servility  and  defiance. 

"Your  name  is  Malone?"  said  Grenfell. 

"Peter  Malone,  Sir." 

*''Com€  nearer,  Malone.     I. have  heard  a  gooA  Aftfil 
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about  you  from  my  firiend,  whom  yon  treated  so 
pitably  np  in  the  monntainB,  and  he  has  also  spol 
me  of  a  sort  of  plan  —  I  won^t  call  it  a  very  wis 
—  that  he  stmck  out  the  other  night,  and  wide 
appears,  you  agreed  to,  about  your  granddang 
He  paused,  hoping  that  the  peasant  would  speak 
the  old  man  simply  bent  his  two  dark  and  pi< 
eyes  on  him,  and  nodded.  Grenfell  went  on:  '^I 
pointed  out  to  him  some,  though  very  far  from  a 
the  inconveniences  of  the  scheme,  and  I  have  askf 
leave  to  point  them  out  to  you,  and  from  what  h 
told  me  of  your  good  sense  and  dear-headednc 
suspect  I  shidl  not  have  undertaken  my  task  in  v; 

*^Does  he  mean  that  he  wants  to  go  back  oi 
asked  Malone,  with  a  calm  and  resolute  look. 

*^ Listen  to  me  patiently,  and  you  shall  heai 
It  is  not  necessary  I  should  weary  my  reader  ^ 
sermon  where  the  text  conveys  so  mucL  The 
burden  of  GrenfelFs  argument  was  what  he  ha 
dressed  to  Vyner;  and  upon  this  he  expanded  f 
laying  much  stress  on  the  misfortune  that  must  a 
to  any  young  girl  raised  to  a  temporary  elev 
from  which  she  must  come  down  to  meet  a  life  ol 
haps  privation  and  hardship.  He  pictured  an  exif 
of  luxury  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  poverty  on  the  ' 
and  asked  what  right  had  any  one  to  expose  anotl 
such  extremes  —  what  preparation  could  ease  ai 
dulgence  be  to  a  life  of  toil  and  sufifering?  How 
the  acquirements  of  the  one  to  be  made  applical 
the  other?  —  how,"  he  asked,  "is  the  young  lac 
for  she  will  have  become  a  young  lady  —  to  cl 
at  once  to  the  condition  of  the  ill-fed,  ill-dressed, 
worked  country  girl?" 
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Had  the  orator  only  glanced  as  he  spoke  at  the 
features  of  the  listener,  he  would  have  seen  what  a 
lamentable  blunder  his  rhetoric  had  made.  At  the 
mentien  of  the  words  *^ young  lady/^  the  whole  expression 
of  the  old  man's  face  altered;  Ids  half-sullen  obduracy, 
his  rugged  sternness,  disappeared,  his  eyes  lighted  up, 
bis  lips  parted,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  whole  face 
beamed  with  a  joy  that  was  positively  triumphant. 
*'Gro  on.  Sir!  —  go  on!'*  he  cried,  as  though  he  yearned 
for  a  perfect  picture  of  what  imagination  had  but 
sketched  an  outline. 

"Ton  cannot  mean,  my  good  man,''  said  Grenfell, 
hastily,  **that  you  would  think  it  any  benefit  to  be 
placed  where  you  couldn't  remain?  —  to  stand  at  a 
height  where  you  couldn't  balance  yourself?  It's  not 
enough  that  people  can  dress  well,  and  talk  well,  and 
look  well;  they  must  have,  besides,  the  means  to  do 
aU  these,  day  after  day,  without  an  effort,  without  as 
much  as  a  care  or  a  thought  about  them.  Do  you 
onderstand  me?" 

**Sure,  people  wasn't  bom  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  beginnin'  of  the  world?" 

^*No;  great  families  took  their  rise  in  great  actions. 
Some  by  courage,  some  by  cleverness,  some  by  skill, 
and  some  by  great  industry.'* 

"Just  so!"  broke  in  the  old  man.  "There  was 
always  some  one  to  begin  it,  and  likely  enough  too 
m  a  mighty  small  way.  Dare  I  ax  your  honour  a 
question?" 

"Ask  freely,  my  good  fellow." 
"Though  I  suppose  your  honour  will  have  to  go 
back  very  far,  can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  first  of 
jour  owD  great  family?  " 
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From  the  purpose-like  energy  of  the  old  peuant'i 
manner,  and  the  steady  and  penetradng  look  of  Ui 
bright  eyes,  Grenfell  felt  certain  that  the  manliad hen 
prompted  to  put  this  insult  upon  him,  and  in  a  Toiea 
broken  by  passion,  he  said: 

^^You^ll  gain  very  little  by  insolence,  old  iubI 
With  my  family  you  have  nothing  to  do;  they  irirt 
in  no  wise  connected  Tvath  yours." 

"Be  gorra!  I  knew  it,"  cried  the  peasant,  slappn^ 
his  thigh  with  his  hand.  "  I'd  have  taken  my  oath  rf 
it.  I  was  as  sure  of  it  as  I  was  of  my  skin  that  jfM 
were  not  a  bom  gentleman.  You  may  be  as  richai 
you  please,  and  have  houses,  and  lands,  and  oowi, 
and  horses,  but  there's  not  a  dhrop  of  the  real  Hood 
in  your  body !  I  said  it  the  first  minute  I  looked  it 
you,  and  1  say  it  again." 

Pale  and  quivering  with  anger ,  Grenfell  could  not 
utter  a  wonl.  The  savage  violence  of  the  peasant 
came  on  him  so  much  by  surprise,  that  he  was  actnaUj 
overwhelmed  by  it;  and  though  he  darted  on  the  oU 
fellow  a  look  of  fury,  he  turned  away  without  speaking) 
and  entered  the  house. 

Vyner  had  just  received  tidings  that  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
had  arrived  at  Westport  to  await  his  instructions,  and 
he  was  writing  a  hurried  line  to  despatch  by  the  met- 
senger,  to  say,  that  he  would  return  there  on  the 
morrow,  when  Grenfell  entered,  and  threw  himself  into 
a  chair. 

"I  liave  met  witli  ruffianism  in  most  shapes,  Vyner," 
cried  he,  "but  so  insolent  a  scoundrel  as  that  yonder 
never  came  across  me  bcforeJ' 

"Insolent!  Is  it  possible?  What  pretext  could  he 
have  for  insolence?" 
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"I.  know  well,  with  your  infatuation  for  these 
people,  what  a  hopeless  task  it  would  be  to  persuade 
you  that  they  were  not  miracles  of  good  uLanners,  as 
wen  as  of  loyalty  and  good  conduct.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  I  mistook,  or  misunderstood  — 
that,  in  short,  what  I  fancied  was  insult  was  Irish 
naivete,^* 

"But  tell  me  what  passed  between  you;  what  he 
nid.^' 

"I  will  not" 

**Will  you  not  let  me  judge  of  what  you  accuse 
him?" 

"I  will  not;  nay,  more,  I  make  it  a  charge  upon 
yon,  as  you  desire  our  friendship  to  continue,  that  not 
only  you  never  interrogate  me  on  this  matter,  but  that 
jou  neither  question  nor  permit  that  man  to  be  ques- 
tioned upon  it  Such  a  fellow  should  have  as  small 
a  place  in  one's  memory  as  in  one's  esteem,  and  Td 
raUier  forget  him." 

"Tell  me,  at  least,  what  have  you  done  in  the 
n^tiation?" 

"Nothing.  He  opines  that  you  have  given  him  a 
pledge,  to  which  as  a  gentleman  you  are  bound,  and 
as  he  sees  neither  peril  nor  inconvenience  to  result 
from  converting  a  peasant  child  into  a  mock  young 
lady,  I  suppose  you  have  no  choice,  but  must  carry 
oat  your  fine  project  with  all  the  success  it  deserves." 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  what  passed  be- 
tween you.  1£  there  was  any  intentional  offence  I'd 
certainly  not  overlook  it" 

"rn  teU  you  nothing." 

"Shall  he  ask  your  pardon?" 

"He  ma^;  hui:  he  shall  never  have  it" 
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*^You  are  provoking,  Greorge,  I  most  say.  Ton 
are  not  just  to  either  of  us;  for  certainly  if  I  wm 
convinced  that  you  were  aggrieved  to  the  extent  jna 
suppose " 

*'I  tell  you  once  agun,  and  for  the  last  time,  I 
will  not  discuss  it;  and  as  you  have  promised  me  not 
to  open  the  matter  with  this  fellow,  it  may  be  forgotten 
at  once." 

"You  really  wish  this?" 

"I  insist  upon  it" 

"That  is  sufficient"  Vyner  took  out  his  pot- 
hook, and  walked  to  the  door.  "Malone,"  cried  he; 
and  the  old  man  came  forward  bare-headed  and  reaped- 
fiil,  without  a  shade  of  passion  on  his  face.  ^^Maloaei 
I  am  not  so  fully  assured  as  I  felt  last  night  whea  I 
first  proposed  it,  that  my  plan  for  your  grandeUU 
would  be  a  wise  one;  at  least,  reflection  has  shown  me 
some  difficulties  about  it " 

"Just  tell  me.  Sir,  do  you  want  to  draw  badi?** 
said  the  old  man,  resolutely,  but  respecthilly. 

"It  would  be  better  that  you  heard  me  out,"  said 
Vyner,  severely.  "1  am  willing  to  do  all  that  1 
offered " 

"That  will  do,  Sir.  I  never  doubted  the  word  of 
a  real  gentleman.'' 

"I  was  going  to  say,  tliat  if,  instead  of  taking 
your  cliild  from  you,  you  preferred  that  I  should  settle 
a  certain  sum  of  money  on  her,  to  be  her  marriage 
portion  " 

"No,  Sir;  no.  Sir.  What  you  offered  or  nothing. 
Make  her  a  lady,  as  you  i»aid  you  would,  or  leave  her 
where  she  is." 

"I  think,  my  good  man,  yon  suffer  your  hot  blood 
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to  get  the  better  of  your  jndgment  occasionallj,  and  it 
vcmld  be  as  well  if  you  would  give  yourself  some 
Bore  time  for  reflection.'* 

'^My  blood  is  just  as  God  gave  it  to  me,  neither 
hotter  nor  colder;  and  what  I  say  now,  I'd  say  to- 
aoiTOw.  Keep  your  word,  or  break  it,  whichever  you 
pUiel" 

**1  can  very  well  understand  how  my  friend " 

Vper  stopped  himself  in  time,  and,  after  a  second's 
ptnie,  pn>^eded:  '*You  hold  me,  dien,  to  my  bar- 

**How  can  I  hould  you?  You  may  hould  yourself, 
Uii/  can't  hould  you!" 

VjTier'H  cheek  flushed,  partly  with  anger,  partly 
with  uliame,  and  he  said:  "With  this  you  will  buy 
what  cluthcH  your  grandchild  will  require  at  present. 
I>o  not  spend  more  of  it  than  you  like,  for  these 
thmgs  shall  be  looked  to  by  others;  and  this  will  pay 
the  ciMjt  of  your  journey.  I  have  written  down  tlie 
wiy  yon  are  to  go,  and  also  the  name  and  place  of 
my  house.  My  present  intention  is  to  be  at  home 
within  a  fortnight;  but  if  you  arrive  before  that,  you 
will  be  equally  welcome." 

'•Very  well.  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  de- 
P^ited  the  bank-notes  in  a  leather  purse.     "I  may  go 


V" 


"Yes,  you  may  go.  Remember,  however,  Malone, 
tfc«  if  bet^-een  this  and  next  ITiursday  week,  you 
o«  inclined   to  think   tliat  my  last  offer  is  a  better 

m '' 

"^Ko  fear  of  that,  your  honour!"  broke  in  the  old 
■in,  with  a  langh.  "I'm  a  poor  man  and  an  ignorant 
*bIt  hot  I   know  what's  best  for  the  stock  I  come 
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from.  It  isn^t  money  we  want  It's  the  place  where 
we  can  make  money,  and  more  than  money;"  and 
with  a  jerk  of  his  frieze  coat  over  his  shoulder,  the 
old  fellow  strode  away  down  the  valley. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Mr.    M'Kinlay^s    Million. 

When  Mr.  M^Kinlay  set  out  from  the  cottage  in 
Wales,  it  was  in  no  especial  good  humour  towaidt 
Miss  Courtenay.  She  had  what  is  vulgarly  called 
*^8nuhhed  him,''  and  this  is  a  process  uncommonly  pain* 
ful  to  a  well-to-do  middle-aged  gentleman,  accustomed 
to  a  great  deal  of  daily  respect,  and  not  a  little  looked 
up  to  in  his  peculiar  sphere. 

All  night  long,  as  he  travelled,  he  pondered  over 
these  things,  his  irritation  growing  ever  deeper.  He 
recalled  every  word  she  had  said,  and  in  his  anger 
even  imitated  to  himself  -the  careless  impertinence  of 
her  tone  as  she  said,  "And  are  you  going  yachting?'' 
just  as  if  such  a  thought  was  too  absurd  to  be  enter 
tained.  "And  why  not,  I'd  like  to  know?  Is  there 
anything  in  my  status  or  position  that  would  make  a 
pleasure  excursion  ridiculous  in  a  man  like  me?  I 
could  afford  it.  I  hope  she  doesn't  imply  I'm  too  oU 
for  it  Age  is  an  ugly  subject;  she'd  better  not  croe^ 
examine  her  witnesses  there.  And  my  red  tapery! 
What  a  blessing  it  was  tliat  there  were  creaturos  to 
docket,  and  tie  up,  and  register,  and  save  superior 
souls  the  trouble  of  remembering  anything!  And  then 
her  last  impertinence,  when,  after  a  sneer  at  Irish  pnh 
perty,  she  said  she  wished  1  \i«A  Qii[i^\    Tm  mndi  mb- 
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tiken.  Madam/'  cried  he,  half  aloud,  "if  a  little 
<)f  that  same  secluded  savagery  that  Ireland  affords 
wouldn't  do  you  a  world  of  good  —  if  a  couple  of 
vean  of  country  life,  with  a  bog  landscape  and  a 
rainy  sky,  wouldn't  prove  an  admirable  alterative  to 
voq!  No  fine  acquaintances,  none  of  those  pleasant 
Itlien,  who  like  to  run  down  for  a  week  to  the  country, 
And  bring  all  the  gossip  of  town  along  with  them,  will 
foUow  you  to  Ireland.  No  fealty,  no  affection  will 
0088  the  Channel,  and  traverse  that  dreary  waste  of 
aonss,  dotted  with  mud-hovels,  they  call  in  irony  the 
Green  Isle.  If  anything  could  bring  you  to  your 
lenses.  Madam,  it  would  be  a  residence  here." 

Such  were  Mr.  M'Kinlay's  thoughts  as  the  mail 
Inmbered  heavily  along  through  the  deeply -rutted  roads, 
»nd  tlie  rain  swooped  down  in  torrents.  "I  should 
like  to  8ee  her  yonder,"  muttered  he,  as  they  passed  a 
'Inarv  two-storied  house  that  stood  alone  on  the  bleak 
iBoor  they  call  the  Curragh.  "That's  the  reformatory 
I  fthoald  like  to  try  you  with!" 

With  such  benevolent  intentions  as  these  did  he 
wrive  at  Carrick's  Royal  Hotel,  in  "Westport,  just  as 
Vyner  and  Grenfell  had  reached  the  same  spot. 

*' You've  had  an  uncomfortable  journey  of  it,  I  fear, 
fc-  M^Kinlay,"  said  Vyner,  as  he  shook  him  cordially 
^7  the  liand.  "Nothing  but  wind  and  rain  for  the  last 
■W  days.  Come  in  to  my  room  here ,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  before  you  meet  any  one.  I  don't  think  you 
btow  Grenfell,"  said  he,  when  they  were  alone,  "and 
I  iboold  like  to  prepare  you  a  little  for  a  man  who, 
^  aoquestionable  abilities,  has  a  number  of  oddities 
*boiit  him ,  and  has  a  most  intense  pleasure  in  contra- 
^KtioiL    This  has  been  especially  called  out  by  a  pro- 
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ject  of  mine,  which,  perhaps,  .70a  will  not  fiiUy  ap- 
prove, but,  at  all  events,  will  accept  as  a  pudonaUe 
caprice." 

With  this  prelude  he  related  his  plan  about  Ae 
little  girl  whom  he  destined  to  make  a  companion  for 
Ada.  He  told  how  he  h«id  been  struck  hj  her  wonder 
ful  beauty,  but  far  more  by  the  signs  of  renuurinUe 
intelligence  she  displayed,  and  the  traits  of  decision 
and  firmness  so  rare  in  a  creature  of  her  age.  He 
urged  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  Ada,  whose  fiuilt 
was  an  excess  of  timidity,  to  see  one  of  her  own  age 
so  bold  and  fearless.  **That  intrepid  spirit,  trained  to 
independence,  will  certainly  impart  some  of  its  nature 
to  my  timid  and  gentle  girl,"  said  he,  "and  the  com- 
panionship will  as  certainly  dispel  the  tendency  to  de 
pression  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  my  dear  child.*' 

"Do  you  mean  to  adopt  her?''  asked  the  lai*yer. 

"No,  not  adopt  her.  I  mean  to  educate  her,  and 
bring  her  up  with  Ada,  portion  her  when  she  is  mar- 
ried ,  or  make  some  provision  for  hor  if  she  lives  single.^ 

"That  is  to  say,  you  want  some  eight  or  ten  year* 
of  her  life,  and  are  not  overburdened  with  anxiety  •* 
to  what  comes  of  her  after." 

"Grenfell  himself  couldn't  have  judged  me  mot* 
unfairly,  M'Kinlay.  I  want  to  deal  honourably  an^ 
liberally  by  her,  and  T  want  you  to  counsel  me  bow  to 
do  so." 

"Make  a  settlement  on  her,  fix  upon  a  sum,  appoint 
trustees,  and  arrange  that  on  her  coming  to  a  certul* 
age  she  shall  be  declared  in  the  enjoyment  of  it." 

"I'm  quite  willing;  nay,  more.  111  leave  the  entir^ 
matter  in  your  hands.  Yon  shall  decide  on  the  amooxi^ 
—  yes,  I  insist  upon  it  —  and  shall  make  all  the  6A0f 
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mngementK.  1  don't  think  there  will  be  mneh  more 
)  detain  us  here,  for  I  am  not  so  eager  about  thb 
roperty  as  I  was  some  weeks  ago/' 

*'Hav6  you  been  over  it?" 

^'Yea,  and  am  delighted  with  its  picturesque  beauty, 
t  is  infinitely  finer  than  I  expected,  and  if  I  believed 
liey*d  let  me  live  there  for  a  few  weeks  every  year,  I 
roold  even  build  a  house  and  furnish  it'' 

''And  who  doubts  it?" 

'*!  do;  and  so  would  you,  APKinlay,  if  you  talked 

he  matter  over,  as  I  did,    with  a  committee  of  the 

irhole  House.    We  discussed  the  thing  very  coolly  and 

impartially;  wo  entered  upon  the  question  of  landlordism 

in  all  its  Iteariugs,  what  it  contained  of  good,  and  where 

it  degenerated  into  evil;  aii<l  although   they   failed  to 

(onrince  me  tliat  capital,  skill,  and  intelligence,  backed 

Inr  an  lione^t  desire  to  do  good,  were  only  unwarrantable 

bterterencos   witli   people  who   wanted   none  of  them, 

tbej  aiisuredly  made  me  believe  that  the  pleasure  of 

pOM<eMion  would  lie  dear  at  the  price  of  being  shot  at, 

*n(i  that  the  great  probabilit}'  of  being  thrown  over  a 

precipice  rather  detracted  from  one's  enjoyment  of  wild 

'The  fellows  who  talk  like  this  are  not  the  stufi* 
■ttrderen*  are  made  of.  Sir  Gervais.  They  like  to 
6igfaten  away  purchasers,  just  as  people  get  up  ghost 
*mes  to  deter  persons  from  taking  a  house.  If  you 
Bke  the  pn>perty " 

"I  repeat,  I  am  charmed  with  it." 

**In  that  case,  don't  lose  it  Ireland  cannot  remain 
fcr  ever  out  of  the  law.  One  day  or  other  she  must 
>MDe  into  civilisation,  and  these  acres,  tliat  are  bought 
fcr  leH  money  than  so  much  land  in  South  Africa  or 

11* 
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New  Zealand,  will  be  as  profitable  as  an  estate  in  the 
West  Riding." 

Vjner  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  ^*H!aTe  yon  not 
been  hearing  this  story  for  more  than  a  centnry  back?*^ 

^^Let  US  hear  it  for  a  century  still,  and  the  invest- 
ment will  pay  cent  per  cent  But  come,  I  will  tell 
you  of  a  plan  to  test  this  problem  fairly.  Make  the 
estate  the  fortune  you  intend  for  this  young  girl,  untfa 
a  power  of  redemption  on  your  part  by  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  —  let  us  say  half  as  much  more  as  you 
are  now  to  pay  for  it  By  the  time  that  she  will  haye 
grown  up  to  womanhood  you  will  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  whether  you  desire  to  become  an 
Irish  proprietor  or  not  At  all  events,  she  will  have 
either  a  good  round  sum  in  hand,  or  an  estate  which 
certainly  will  be  no  perilous  heritage  to  her,  though  it 
might  be  a  dangerous  possession  to  you.  This,  I  think, 
meets  every  difficulty." 

*^  Grenfell  would  tell  us  that  instead  of  overcoming 
one  obstacle  it  raises  two,"  said  Vyner,  laughing. 

"But  why  consult  him  on  the  matter?" 

"Because  I  shall  want  him.  I  should  like  to  make 
him  a  trustee;  he^s  a  hard-headed  man  of  the  world, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  office." 

"And  whom  will  you  name  for  the  other?  Has  the 
girl  any  relative  or  connexion  of  a  class  sufficiently 
elevated  for  the  duty?" 

"I  suspect  not;  they  are  all  peasants,  and  of  the 
very  poorest  kind.  I  doubt  greatly  if  tliere  be  one 
amongst  the  number  who  could  read  and  write.  Stay!*^ 
cried  he,  suddenly.  "An  idea  just  occurs  to  me,  and 
if  the  notion  be  at  all  practicable,  it  solves  eveiy  diffi- 
culty at  once.     This  child^s  aunt,  a  peasant  like  the 
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othen,  was  married  to  a  gendeman ,  an  old  friend  and 
eoll^  companion  of  my  own.  Unfortunate  in  many 
ways,  and,  of  course,  lost  to  the  world  of  society  by 
thisimeqnal  match,  he  retired  to  a  lomely  island  on  the 
eoist,  where  he  has  liyed  for  some  years  in  a  condition 
and  with  habits  scarcely  above  the  half-savage  creatures 
iboQt  him.  He  was  and  is  still  a  man  of  considerable 
ahQity,  although  soured  and  disgusted  with  a  world 
wimrein  he  met  nothing  but  failure.  I  met  him  last 
week  by  mere  accident,  having  landed  on  the  lonely 
rock  he  inhabits.  I  will  not  say  he  was  at  all  pleased 
with  the  recognition,  but,  in  short,  we  renewed  ac- 
qnaintance,  and  parted  a  little  more  like  friends  than 
we  met  If  he  could  be  induced  to  accept  this  trust,  it 
wonld  accomplish  all  that  I  wish.^^ 

"Has  his  wife  any  influence  over  him?" 
"She  is  dead.     She  died  a  few  days  since." 
"Does  he  care  for  and  interest  himself  about  those 
who  belonged  to  her?" 

"I  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  I  suspect  not" 
"Then  probably  it  would  be  better  that  you  made 
this  proposition  to  him'  without  any  intimation  that  you 
knew  of  the  relationship  between  him  and  tliis  girl; 
wking  him  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  a  whim  —  a 
mere  caprice?" 

"I  have  been  thinking  over  that  I  believe  you 
are  right  He  might  not  feel  indisposed  to  serve  these 
people,  though  he  might  shrink  from  declaring  them 
his  near  connexions.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  he  may 
lefose  us  on  other  grounds.  He  rejects  whatever  in  the 
lemotest  way  would  lead  him  back  into  the  world  he 
has  quitted.  His  is  a  passive  sort  of  misanthropy,  — 
I  believe,  the  least  curable  kind." 
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"It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  secure  him;  he  is  tlie 
very  man,  with  his  local  knowledge  and  thoiroii^  ac- 
quaintance with  the  people,  to  give  your  experimenC 
the  fairest  chance  pf  success.^* 

"Well,  here  goes  for  the  attempt.  Let  us  first  hare 
our  dinner,  M'Kinlay,  and  then  Fll  write  your  creden- 
tials. You  shall  go  over  to  Arran,  and  use  your  best 
powers  of  persuasion.  I'll  tell  you  by-and-by  all  AaC 
you  ought  to  know  beforehand  of  your  adversazy,  fiir 
adversary  you'll  find  him,  whatever  subject  yon  broadi; 
but  I  shall  call  it  a  great  victory  if  you  succeed.^ 

"Where  is  Arran?"  asked  the  lawyer,  in  some  tre- 
pidation, for  he  only  half  liked  his  mission. 

"Here  it  is/'  said  Vyuer,  spreading  a  map  over  the 
table,  and  pointing  to  some  three  or  four  insignifictnt 
dots  off  the  coast  of  Donegal.  It  is  the  most  northern 
of  tliese  —  that  one.'' 

"And  how  is  it  to  be  come  at?" 

"  We  must  learn  all  that  from  the  people  of  the  inn 
here.     A  fishing  lugger,  I  take  it " 

"I  declare,  frankly,  I  have 'no  fancy  for  the  ex- 
pedition; nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  reason  for  it  A 
letter  will  be  amply  sufdcient  to  explaui  your  object*" 

"Yes,  but  not  to  urge  and  persuade  him  —  not  to 
meet  the  doubts  and  the  difficulties  he  will  suggest  ^ 
not  to  reassure  him  about  this ,  and  convince  him  about 
that.  He's  a  clever  fellow,  M'Kinlay,  and  one  wbo 
will  require  to  examine  ever}"^  phase  of  a  subject  before 
he'll  accept  it" 

"Grood  Heavens!  what  a  place  to  go  to,"  cried  tb« 
other,  as  his  eyes  were  still  intently  bent  upon  the  litde 
spots  on  the  map. 
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**Tlie  place  is  most  interestiiig;  some  remarkable 
weneiy,  and  a  very  curious  ruin  of  an  ancient  Abbey." 

"Not  in  my  way  —  not  at  all  in  my  way,  Sir 
(lenrais.  Td  rather  see  a  snug  chop-house  than  the 
pnrest  specimen  of  pointed  Gothic.^^ 

**^Well,  it  will  be  an  event  in  your  life,  at  any  rate 
—  an  incident  to  recal  hereafter;  and  more  than  all,  it 
win  be  a  service  to  myself  personally,  which  I  shall 
not  easily  forget" 

"If  you  make  a  point  of  it,  I'll  certainly  go.  I 
haye  told  you  that  the  adventurous  spirit  is  not  my 
strongest  characteristic.  Out-of-the-way  places  or  build- 
ings, or  out-of-the-way  people,  have  no  interest  for  me. 
Thej  are  like  a  language  I  don't  know;  they  may  be 
eloquent  and  charming  to  others,  to  me  they  make  no 
appeal;  but  I'll  go,  as  you  wish  it,  and  Til  do  my 
best" 

"And  you'll  succeed,  too,  I  know  it.  Luttrell  and 
Jon  will  understand  each  other  at  once.  He'll  be 
pleased  with  your  purpose-like,  straightforward  manner, 
while  he'd  reject  flatly  any  attempt  to  influence  or 
cajole  him.  He'll  possibly  oppose  his  habitual  indolence 
and  his  life  of  isolation  to  all  plans  for  exertion  or 
activity,  but  you'll  satisfy  him  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  burden  him  unnece.ssarily,  and  that,  in  all 
Hkelihood,  he'll  not  be  called  upon  for  more  than  a 
single  act  of  an  executive  nature." 

"What  are  these  luggers  like?  Are  they  considered 
safe?" 

"The  best  sea-boats  in  the  world." 

"And  the  sailors?" 

"None  better  in  the  kingdom.  In  fact,  on  a  coast 
like  this  — "    He  stopped  suddenly  ^  just  remembentig 
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in  time,  that  by  any  picturesque  description  of  an  iron- 
bound  shore  or  an  Atlantic  swell,  he  might  effectually 
deter  M^Kinlay  from  all  thought  of  the  expedition. 
"Say  nothing  of  what  weVe  been  talking  over,  at 
dinner,**  said  he;  "and  I  rejoice  to  say,  here  comes  the 
waiter  to  announce  it." 

M^Kinlay  sighed;  he  could  have  eaten  with  a  capital 
appetite  half  an  hour  ago.  It  was  all  gone  now.  He^d 
have  liked  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy-and-Seltzer-water, 
nothing  more. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Old  Leaven. 

The  little  intercourse  which  Luttrell  maintained 
with  the  world  was  with  his  agent,  a  gentleman  who 
had  long  acted  in  that  capacity  for  his  family  when 
such  an  ofdce  was  profitable,  and  when  portentous  tin 
boxes  on  office  shelves,  with  the  name  of  Hamilton 
Luttrell  on  them,  told  of  title-deeds  and  estates. 

To  this  gentleman  Luttrell  had  applied  to  assist  him 
to  sell  a  quantity  of  antiquarian  objects,  the  collecting 
of  which  had  been  the  pursuit  of  many  a  solitary  day, 
and  in  cataloguing  which  he  had  j^^sed  many  a  long 
night.  At  first,  this  taste  had  been  adopted  as  a 
pastime  —  a  something  to  impart  an  interest  to  a  dreary 
and  purposeless  life;  but  when  three  deficient  harvests 
had  so  far  lessened  his  income  that  he  was  driven  to 
obtain  a  small  loan  to  live,  he  resolved  to  sell  his  col- 
lection, and  applied  to  his  agent  to  aid  him,  making 
one  only  condition  —  that  the  bargain  should  not  be 
effected  in  Ireland ,  where  \u^  nwov^  \;vv»  still  well  known, 
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H    but  with  some  English  dealer,  who  might  never  have 
heard  of  the  Luttrells. 

Though  the  carefnlly-drawn  catalogue  which  Lut- 
trell  forwarded  comprised  a  variety  of  rare  and  curious 
objects  all  hearing  upon  and  illustrating  ancient  Irish 
hiitory,  they  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  of  little 
intrinsic  value.  There  were  weapons  of  stone,  spear- 
heads and  javelin-points,  massive  dubs  embossed  with 
sharpened  pebbles,  bronze  ornaments  and  clasps, 
fltnu^ly-shapen  casques  and  shields,  and  swords  of 
forms  that  bespoke  an  antiquity  long  antecedent  to  the 
Soman  wars,  with  amulets  of  amber  and  silver.  Some 
rings  and  a  sword-hilt  alone  were  gold;  this  latter 
carved  with  marvellous  beauty  of  design  and  great 
artistic  excellence. 

At  last,  after  many  months  of  utter  silence  on  the 
matter,  he  received  the  following  letter: 

"Eildare-street,  Dablln. 

"Dear  Mr.  Luttrell,  —  I  am  very  sorry  at  the 
Mure  of  all  my  attempts  to  dispose  of  your  collection. 
Vangheest,  however,  in  sending  me  back,  as  you  wished, 
the  catalogue  yesterday,  spoke  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  disposed  to  treat  with  you.  As 
he  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  both  of  us,  and  tJie  native 
of  a  distant  country,  I  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  him 
the  permission  which  he  asked ,  to  view  the  collection, 
and,  if  allowed,  confer  with  you  personally. 

"I  have  accordingly  given  him  a  few  lines  of  in- 
troduction, and  he  will  present  himself  to  you  as  Mr.  or 
Captain  Herodotus  M.  Dodge,  U.  S.  I  do  not  opine 
joa  will  find  him  the  possessor  of  much  antic^uariaii 
lore;   hut  he  hf  an  outspoken,    straightforwari  man^ 
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with  whom  a.  business  matter   can  be  readily   trans- 
acted. 

^*I  know  how  reluctant  you  are  to  be  intruded 
upon,  but  I  am  aware  —  better,  perhaps,  than  your- 
self —  that  you  want  money  at  this  moment,  and  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  having  transgressed  your 
orders  respecting  visitors,  and  made  this  case  an  ex- 
ception to  your  rule.  If,  however,  you  persist  in  your 
determination  not  to  receive  a  stranger,  a  line  addressed 
to  Mr.  D.,  at  Carrick's  Hotel,  will  be  in  time,  any  day 
till  the  tenth,  to  prevent  his  visit. 

"Should  you  deal  witli  Mr.  D.,   you  need  not  give 
yourself  any  trouble  about  the  details  of  the  payment, 
as  his  reference  to  bankers  and  others  here  have  per 
fectly  satisfied  me  as  to  his  respectability. 
"Believe  me,  dear  Mr.'  Luttrell, 
"FaitlifuUy  yours, 

"George  Cane,  for  Cane  and  Carter.'* 

Luttrell  was  very  angry  at  this  letter.  It  was  an 
insufferable  liberty  that  Cane  had  taken.  Cane  should 
have  written  —  should  have  asked  his  pleasure  — 
should  have  inquired  whether  even  the  certainty  of 
selling  the  collection  was  not  overpaid  for  at  the  price 
of  this  unseemly  intrusion.  "There  is  no  inn  on  the 
island.  This  man  must  be  my  guest,  and  with  the 
variable  weather  here,  who  can  tell  for  how  long?.  He 
may  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  interested  about  die  place 
and  its  people,  and  prolong  his  stay  for  days  I" 

There  was,  however,  one  passage  intlie  letter  which 

pained  him  to  the  quick;  it  was  very  brief,  but,  to  him, 

very  significant  It  ran  thus:  "But  I  am  aware  —  better, 

perhaps,  than  you  are — tkatyou«iT^  m^^xit  of  money." 
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Now,  Messrs.  Cane  and  Carter  had  been  for  some 
time  making  advances  —  small,  it  is  true  —  to  Luttrell, 
and  as  well  to  intimate  to  him  that  he  had  overdrawn 
vith  them,  as  to  imply  that  they  did  not  desire  a  con- 
tinoance  of  the  practice,  his  correspondent  threw  in 
diat  parenthesis  —  so  fiill  of  meaning  as  it  was. 

There  was  a  time,  as  late  as  his  own  father^s  day, 
when  Messrs.  Cane  and  Company  would  not  have  written 
wch  a  letter.  Not  a  few  of  the  broad  acres  of  the 
Lattrells  had  passed  into  tlieir  hands  since  that,  how- 
eva*.  They  had  not  their  country-houses  and  con 
leiratories  in  those  days;  nor  their  sons  in  the  ^^ Guards-/' 
nor  a  daughter  married  to  a  Viscouut. 

How  is  it  that  men  will  often  grow  more  bitter  over 
their  fallen  fortunes,  when  they  contrast  them  with  the 
prwperity  of  otliers  who  have  never  injured  them? 
^ane  had  actually  befriended  Luttrell  in  many  ways; 
in  keeping  the  agency  of  the  small  remnant  of  property 
thtt  belonged  to  him,  he  was  really  performing  a  kind 
office;  but  Luttrell  could  not,  for  all  this,  forgive  him 
for  being  prosperous. 

He  sat  down  to  write  two  notes,  one  to  Mr.  Cane, 
a  vfry  sharp  reproof,  for  a  liberty  which  he  ought 
»»*ver  to  have  presumed  upon,  and  which  nothing,  in 
ib«r  respective  conditions,  could  warrant  or  excuse. 
** While,"  added  he,  "I  am  no  less  surprised  at  your 
'Q&ark,  that  you  are  even  more  than  myself  aware  of 
my  need  of  money.  The  observation  either  implies  a 
•wntive  sympathy  for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  or 
a  corert  impertinence  which  I  hesitate  to  accept  as 
credible. 

**I  will  not  receive  your  friend  Mr.  Dodge,  nor  shall 
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I  again  trouble  yon  with  the  private  and  personal  in- 
terests of 

"Your  faithfdl  servant, 

'*  John  Hamilton  Luttrbll." 

The  second  note  was  even  briefer.  "Mr.  Luttrell 
begs  to  inform  Mr.  H.  M.  Dodge  that  he  cannot  receive 
his  visit  at  Arran,  nor  can  he  at  present  decide  to  dis- 
pose of  his  collection." 

"How  is  the  wind,  Hennesy?"  asked  he  of  his 
boatman. 

"Strong  from  the  east.  Sir,  and  comin'  on  harder." 

"Could  you  beat  up  to  Westport,  think  you?  I 
have  two  letters  of  importance  to  send." 

"We  might.  Sir,"  said  the  man,  doubtingly,  "but 
it's  more  likely  we'd  be  blown  out  to  sea." 

"How  long  is  this  gale  likely  to  last?" 

"It's  the  season  of  these  winds,  your  honour,  and 
we'll  have,  maybe,  three  weeks  or  a  month  of  them, 


now. 


"In  that  case,  you  must  try  it  Take  three  men 
with  you,  and  the  large  yawl*,  put  some  provisions  and 
water  on  board;  perhaps  a  little  ballast,  too." 

"That  we  will.  Sir.  She'll  take  a  ton  more,  at 
least,  to  carry  sail  in  this  weather." 

"Are  you  afraid  to  go?"  asked  Luttrell,  and  bis 
voice  was  harsh,  and  his  manner  stem. 

"Afraid!  devil  a  bit  afraid!"  said  the  man  boldly, 
and  as  though  the  imputation  had  made  him  forget  his 
natural  respect 

"I'd  not  ask  you  to  do  what  I'd  not  venture  on 
myself" 

"We  all  know  that  well,   Sir,"   said  the  boatman, 
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wcoTering  hig  former  manner.  "'Tis  only  that,  maybe, 
veil  be  more  time  about  it  than  your  honour  thinks. 
Well  have  to  make  a  long  stretch  out  beyond  Spanish 
Bay,  perhaps,  near  'the  Cobbles.'" 

'^I  don't  care  how  you  do  it,  but  mind  that  these 
two  letters  reach  Westport  by  Monday  night,  or  Tues- 
day morning  at  farthest  This  is  for  the  post,  this  for 
the  person  whose  name  is  on  it,  and  who  will  be  at 
Cairick's  Hotel.  Give  it  if  you  can  into  his  own 
liands,  and  say  that  there  is  no  answer  required." 

'^You  bade  me  remind  you.  Sir,  that  the  next  time 
the  boat  went  over  to  Westport,  that  I  was  to  take 
Master  Harry,  and  get  him  measured  for  some  clothes; 
but  of  coarse  you'd  not  like  to  send  him  in  this 
weather." 

'^I  think  not;  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that,"  cried  Luttrell,  half  angrily.  "It's  not  when  the 
strong  easterly  gales  have  set  in,  and  a  heavy  sea  is 
coming  up  from  the  south'ard,  that  I'd  tell  you  to  take 
a  boy  — "  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  turning  fiercely 
on  the  sailor,  said,  "You  think  I  have  courage  enough 
to  send  you  and  a  boat's  crew  out,  and  not  to  send 
my  son.  Speak  out,  and  say  it.  Isn't  that  what  you 
mean?" 

"It  is  not.  Sir.  If  you  towld  me  to  take  the  child, 
I  wouldn't  do  it" 

"You  wouldn't  do  it?"  cried  Luttrell,  passion- 
ately. 

"I  would  tiot.  Sir,  if  you  never  gav'  me  another 
day's  pay." 

"Leave  the  room  —  leave  the  house,  and  prepare 
to  give  up  your  holding.  I'll  want  that  cabin  of  yours 
this  day  month.    Do  you  hear  me?" 
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*^I  do,  Sir/'    said  the  man,  with  a  lip  pale  and 
qnivering. 

"Send  Sam  Joyce  here.'* 

"He's  only  up  out  of  the  fever  since  Monday, 
Sir." 

"Tell  Maher  I  want  him,  then;  and  mind  me,  Sir,'' 
added  he,  as  the  man  was  leaving  the  room,  "  no  story- 
telling, no  conspiring,  for  if  Dan  Maher  refuses  to 
obey  my  orders,  whatever  they  are,  hell  follow  you, 
and  so  shall  every  man  of  you,  if  I  leave  the  island 
without  a  family  except  my  own.'' 

"Don't  send  your  child  out,  anyways,"  said  the 
man. 

"Leave  the  room,  Sir,"  said  Luttrell,  imperiously; 
and  the  man,  cowed  and  crestfallen,  closed  the  door 
and  withdrew. 

As  though  to  carry  corroboration  to  the  sailor'^ 
warning,  a  fierce  blast  struck  the  window  at  the  mo- 
ment, making  the  old  woodwork  rattle,  and  threatening 
to  smash  it  in,  while  the  dark  sky  grew  darker,  and 
seemed  to  blend  with  the  leaden-coloured  sea. 

"I  want  you  to  go  over  to  Westport,  Maher,"  said 
Luttrell  to  a  hard-featured,  weather-beaten  man  of 
about  fifty,  who  now  stood  wet  and  dripping  at  the 
door. 

"Very  well.  Sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"Take  the  big  yawl,  and  any  crew  you  please. 
Whenever  all  is  ready,  come  up  here  for  your  orden.^* 

"Very  well.  Sir,"  said  the  man,  and  retired. 

"Where's  Master  Hany,  Molly?"  cried  Luttrell, 
advancing  into  the  passage  that  led  toward  the  kitchen. 

"He's  out  on  the  rocks.  Sir,  watching  the  sea." 

"Call  him  in  here.  1  ^aal  \x>  ^^^^^k  tA  him.   What 
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are  joa  doing  here,  Sir?  I  told  you  to  leave  this/' 
This  stem  speech  was  addressed  to  Hennesy,  who, 
with  evident  signs  of  sorrow  on  his  face,  stood  half  hid 
beside  the  door. 

"I  was  hopin'  your  honour  wouldn't  turn  me  out 
after  nine  years'  sarvice,  when  I  never  did  or  said  one 
word  to  displaze  you/' 

'*Away  with  you  —  be  off  —  I  have  no  time  to 
pirley  i^'ith  fellows  like  you.  Come  in  here,  Harry,'' 
ind  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  led 
him  into  his  room.  ^^Tm  sending  a  boat  over  to  West- 
port:  m-ould  you  like  to  go  in  her?" 

*' Wouldn't  1?"  said  the  boy,  as  his  eyes  flashed 
wildlv. 

"  You  are  in  want  of  clothes ,  and  you  could  go  to 
Sweeney's  and  get  measured  for  a  suit" 

'*!  do  not  care  for  the  clothes;  but  I'd  like  the  sail.. 
Wt  Tim  Hennesy  to  go?" 

"Hennesy  is  not  to  go.  Maher  is  to  command  the 
boit' 

"I'd  rather  have  Tim;  but  I  don't  care." 

**Be  ready,  then,  in  half  an  hour." 

"I'm  ready  now." 

**I  mean,  got  another  coat,  something  warmer,  for 
you'll  l>e  out  one  night  at  least;  and  put  your  woollen 
•Tipper   round   your    throat.     Molly   will   give    it  to 

** There's  thunder!"  cried  the  boy;  "I  hope  it  won't 
Wl  the  wind.     It's  blowing  fiercely  now." 
** You're  a  good  swimmer,  ain't  you?" 
"I  can  beat  every  one  but  Tim." 
'*And  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  upset?" 
^Hold  on  by  the  boat,  or  a  spar/' 
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"Till  you  were  picked  up?     But  if  none  came  to 

pick  you  up?" 

^^Hold  on  still,  till  I  was  near  enough  to  Bwim."* 

"And  if  you  didn^t  get  near  enough?" 

"  Go  down,  I  suppose,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  laaf^ 

"One  can  always  do  that!'' 

Luttrell  nodded,   and  after  a  moment  said,  '^Gct 

ready  now,  for  here's  Maher  coming  for  orders." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Nor'- Wetter. 

The  day  —  a  dark  and  stormy  one  —  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close  as  the  yawl  got  under  weigh.  She  wai 
manned  by  a  stout  crew  of  five  hardy  islanders;  for 
although  Maher  had  selected  but  three  to  accompanj 
him,  Tim  Hennesy  volunteered,  and,  indeed,  jumped 
on  board,  as  the  boat  sheered  off,  >vithout  leave  asked 
or  given.  Luttrell  had  parted  with  his  boy  in  hii 
habitual  impassive  way  —  reminded  him  that  he  was 
under  Tom  Maher's  orders,  equally  on  shore  as  on 
board  —  that  he  trusted  to  hear  a  good  account  of 
him  on  his  return,  and  then  said  a  cold  "good-by^ 
and  turned  away. 

When  Harry,  who  rarely  had  so  long  an  interview 
with  his  father,  left  the  room,  he  felt  a  sort  of  relief  to 
think  it  was  over;  he  had  been  neither  punished  nor 
scolded,  even  the  warning  diat  was  given  was  veiy 
slight,  and  uttered  in  no  unkindness. 

"Give  me  a  kiss,  Molly,  and  throw  an  old  shoe 
after  me,  for  luck!"  cried  he,  gaily,  as  he  reached  the 
door.     "We've  got  the  big  yawl,  and  Uiough  Tom  hii 
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pat  two  ree&  in  the  mainsail,  won't  I  make  him  shake 
them  out  when  we're  well  out  to  sea!'' 

^^m  jnst  go  and  tell  the  master  this  minit,  then,'' 
nid  she,  eagerly,  "and  you'll  see  what  he'U  say  to 
you. 

"Will  yon  be  quiet?"  said  he,  catching  hold  of 
her  apron  to  detain  her;  "wasn^t  I  only  joking?  Fm 
to  be  under  Tom's  orders,    and  of  course  I'll  obey 

hlDL" 

There  was  a- waggish  drollery  in  the  way  he  said 
this  that  by  no  means  reassured  her,  but  taking  his 
hand,  she  walked  down  to  the  beach  beside  him,  tell- 
ing him  to  be  careful  of  himself,  and  do  nothing  rash, 
lod  to  mind  what  Tom  Maher  said,  and,  above  all,  to 
remember  he  was  the  last  of  the  family,  and  if  any- 
thing was  to  happen  to  liim  there  was  an  end  of  the 
Dame  for  ever. 

"And  don't  you  think,  Molly,  that  the  world  would 
continue  to  go  round,  even  if  it  lost  us,  great  as  we 
ire?" 

"Ah,  ye're  a  young  imp!  that's  what  ye  are;"  said 
As,  wiping  a  tear  from  her  eye  as  she  spoke.  "'Tis 
vidiin'  them  well  I  am,  the  same  clothes.  I'd  rather 
lee  jou  in  a  suit  of  sealskin,  than  sent  out  on  such  a 
day  as  this,  just  to  be  measured  by  a  tailor." 

"You'd  dress  me  worse  than  Brian  O'Lynn,  jtfoUy," 
•id  the  boy,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "Did  you  ever 
hear  what  he  did  for  a  watch?" 

"Arrahl  what  do  I  care  what  he  did." 

"Here  it  is,  and  very  ingenious,  too,"  said  he: 

"  Biymn  OXynn  bad  no  watch  to  put  on , 
So  he  aeooped  out  a  turnip  to  make  him  a  one , 
He  then  put  m  cricket  clean  under  the  f  kin , 
*Tb»jr'UttJak  it  U  ticking,'  njB  BrjKk  O'Lynn.'' 
l^frgU  of  Arran,  /  ^2 
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^^May  I  never !'^  began  she,  trying  to  reprove  Ui 
levity;  but  as  he  stepped  into  the  boat  at  the  nma 
instant,  her  grief  overcame  all  else,  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  She  threw  her  apron  over  her  face  to  lude  her 
emotion;  but  she  suddenly  drew  it  down  aa  a  wild 
cry,  half  yell,  half  cheer,  broke  from  the  fishermen  on 
the  shore;  a  squall  had  struck  the  boat  just  as  she  got 
under  weigh,  and  tliough  she  lay  over,  reeling  nndff 
the  shock,  she  righted  nobly  again,  and  stood  oit 
boldly  to  sea. 

"There^s  not  a  finer  craft  in  tlie  King's  navy,"  Mil 
a  very  old  man,  who  had  once  been  a  pilot  '^Fd  Mt 
be  afeerd  to  go  to  *Quaybeck'  in  her." 

^^Come  up  and  taste  a  dhrop  of  sperits  this  wet 
day,''  whispered  Molly  in  his  ear,  for  his  words  wm 
a  balm  to  her  aching  heart. 

At  first  from  the  window  of  his  lonely  room,  and 
then,  when  the  boat  had  rounded  the  point  of  laoi 
and  could  be  no  more  seen ,  from  a  little  loopholed  riit 
in  the  tower  above  him,  Luttrell  watched  her  covatt- 
Even  with  his  naked  eve  he  could  mark  the  sheets  of 
spray  as  they  broke  over  the  bow  and  flew  across  her, 
and  see  how  the  strong  mast  bent  like  a  whip,  althongk 
she  was  reduced  to  her  very  shortest  sail,  and  w» 
standing  under  a  double-reefed  mainsail,  and  a  smsD 
storm-jib.  Not  another  boat,  not  another  sail  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  seen;  and  there  seemed  something 
heroically  daring  in  that  little  barque,  that  one  dark 
speck,  as  it  rose  and  plunged,  seen  and  lost  alternately 
in  the  rolling  sea. 

It  was  only  when  he  tried  to  look  through  tke 
telescope,  and  found  that  his  hand  shook  so  much  that 
he  could  not  fix  the  object,  that  he  himself  knew  how 
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^ptated  he  was.  He  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow 
od  found  it  clammy,  with  a  proftise  and  cold  perspi- 
ndon.  By  this  time  it  was  so  dark  that  he  had  to 
pope  his  way  down  the  narrow  stairs  to  his  room 
Mow.  He  called  for  Molly.  ''Who  was  that  yon 
we  talking  to?     I    heard   a    strange   voice  without 


♦• 


**01d  Moriarty,  the  pilot,  your  honour;  I  brought 
Im  in  out  of  the  wet  to  dry  himself." 

^'Send  him  in  here  to  me,"  said  Luttrell,  who, 
krowing  a  root  of  oak  on  the  fire,  sat  down  with  his 
aek  to  the  door,  and  where  no  light  should  fall  upon 
is  face. 

"It's  blowing  fresh,  Moriarty/'  said  he,  with  an 
Iccted  ea»o  of  manner,  as  the  old  man  entered  and 
tood  nigh  the  door. 

"More  than  freuh,  your  honour.   It's  blowin'  hard." 

^'You  say  that,  because  you  haven^t  been  at  sea 
keie  five- and- twenty  years;  but  it's  not  blowing  as  it 
ilev  the  night  I  came  up  from  Clew,  no,  nor  the  day 
hai  we  rounded  Torj'  Island." 

*' Maybe  not;  but  it's  not  at  its  worst  yet,"  said  the 
lU  fellow,  who  was  ill-pleased  at  the  sneer  at  his  sea- 
■ttship. 

"*  I  don't  know  what  the  fallows  here  think  of  such 
nrther,  but  a  crew  of  Norway  fishermen  —  ay,  or  a 
Kt  of  Deal  boatmen  —  would  laugh  at  it" 

^Listen  to  that  now,  then,"  said  the  other,  "and 
itt  00  laughing  matter;"  and  as  he  spoke  a  fierce  gust 
•f  vind  tore  past,  carrying  the  spray  in  great  sheets, 
iii  itriking  against  the  walls  and  windows  with  a  clap 
Kb  thunder.     "That  was  a  squall  to  try  any  boat!" 

"^Not  a  boat  like  the  large  yawl!" 

12» 
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"If  it  didn't  throw  two  tons  of  water  abooi  d 
her,  m7  name  isn't  Moriarty.'* 

"Master  Hany  is  enjoying  it,  Fm  oertain,*"  mi 
Lrittrell,  trying  to  seem  at  ease.  j 

"Well!  It's  too  mnch  for  a  chOd,"  said  the  tU  j 
man,  sorrowfully. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  child?  He's  no  dull, 
he's  a  well-grown  boy,  and  if  he's  ever  to  have  a  maii'i 
heart  in  him,  ou^t  to  begin  to  feel  it  now." 

"It  was  no  night  to  send  him  out,  anyhow;  and  I 
say  it,  though  it  was  your  honour  did  it!" 

"Because  you're  an  old  fool,  and  you  think  yoi 
can  presume  upon  your  white  head  and  your  totterii^  \ 
limbs.     Look  here;  answer  me  this "  i 

A  fearful  thunder  roll,  followed  by  a  rattling  cnA  j 
like  small-arms,  drowned  his  words.  "It  h  a  severe  ] 
night,"  said  he,  "and  if  she  wasn't  a  fine  sea-boat,  with  ] 
a  good  crew  on  board  her,  I'd  not  feel  so  easy!" 

"Good  as  she  is,  it  will  thry  her." 

"What  a  faint-hearted  old  dog  you  are,  and  yon 
were  a  pilot  once." 

"I  was,  Sir.  I  took  Sur  George  Bowyer  ap  tta 
Chesapeak,  and  Commodore  Warren  could  tell  y* 
whether  I  know  the  Baltic  Sea.'' 

"And  you  are  frightened  by  a  night  like  this!" 

"Fm  not  frightened.  Sir;  but  I'd  not  send  a  diiU 

out  in  it,  just  for "     He  stopped,  and  tried  to 

fall  back  behind  the  door. 

"Just  for  what?"  said  Luttrell,  with  a  calm  and 
even  gentle  voice  —  "just  for  what?" 

"How  do  I  know,  your  honour.  I  was  sayiig 
more  than  I  could  tell." 
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^Yes;  bat  let  me  h^  it  What  wais  the  reason 
tint  you  supposed  —  why  do  yon  think  I  did  it?" 

DeceiTed  and  even  Inred  on  to  frankness  by  the  in- 
sinnating  softness  of  his  manner,  the  old  man  answered: 
"Well,  it'  was  just  your  honour^s  pride,  the  onld 
Lottrell  pride,  that  said,  ^We^ll  never  send  a  man 
ffhete  we  won't  go  ourselves,'  and  it  was  out  of  that 
youM  risk  your  child's  life!' " 

**I  accused  you  of  being  half  a  coward  a  minute 
ago,"  said  LuttreU,  in  a  low  deep  voice,  that  vibrated 
with  intense  passion,  "but  I  tell  you,  you're  a  brave 
man,^  a  very  brave  man,  to  dare  to  speak  such  words 
•8  these  to  me!  Away  with  you;  be  off*,  and  never 
cross  this  threshold  again."  He  banged  the  door  loudly 
after  the  old  nAn,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  narrow 
room  with  impatient  steps.  Hour  after  hour  he  strode 
ap  and  down  with  the  restless  activity  of  a  wild  animal 
in  a  cage,  and  as  though  by  mere  motion  he  could 
counteract  the  fever  that  was  consuming  him.  He  went 
to  tlie  outer  door,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  open  it,  such 
was  the  force  of  the  storm;  but  he  listened  to  the  wild 
Kmnds  of  the  hurricane  —  the  thundering  roar  of  the 
iea,  as  it  mingled  with  die  hissing  crash,  as  the  waves 
were  broken  on  the  rocks.  Some  old  tree,  that  had  re- 
listed many  a  gale,  seemed  at  last  to  have  yielded,  for 
the  rustling  crash  of  broken  timber  could  be  heard,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  smaller  branches  as  they  were  car- 
ried along  by  the  swooping  wind.  "What  a  night! 
what  a  terrible  night!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  There 
was  a  faint  light  seen  through  the  chinks  of  the  kitchen 
Awr;  he  drew  nigh  and  peeped  in.  It  was  poor  Molly 
on  her  knees ,  before  a  little  earthenware  image  of  the 
Virgin,  to  whom  she  was  offering  a  caudle,  while  cibe 
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poured  out  her  heart  in  pra]%.  He  looked  at  her,  ai, 
with  hands  firmlj  clasped  before  her,  she  rocked  to  and 
firo  in  the  agony  of  her  affliction,  and  noiselessly  he 
stole  away  and  entered  his  room. 

He,  opened  a  map  upon  the  table,  and  tried  to  tnee 
out  the  course  the  boat  might  have  taken.  There  weii 
three  distant  headlands  to  clear  before  she  could  retdk 
the  open  sea.  One  of  these,  the  Turk^s  Head,  wasi 
noted  spot  for  disasters,  and  dreaded  by  fishermen  evoi 
in  moderately  fresh  weather.  He  could  not  take  hii 
eyes  from  the  spot;  that  little  speck  so  ^11  of  fats  te 
him.  To  have  effaced  it  from  the  earth^s  surface  tt 
that  moment,  he  woidd  have  given  all  that  remained  ta 
him  in  the  world!  "Oh,  what  a  destiny!"  he  cried  a 
his  bitterness,  "and  what  a  race!  Eviiy  misfortnaa, 
every  curse  that  has  fallen  upon  us,  of  our  own  makingl 
Nothing  worse,  nothing  so  bad,  have  we, ever  met  a 
life  as  our  own  stubborn  pride,  our  own  vindiotin 
natures."  It  required  some  actual  emergency,  sobm 
one  deeply  momentous  crisis,  to  bring  this  proud  and 
stubborn  spirit  down  to  self-accusation;  but  when  Af 
moment  did  come,  when  the  dam  was  opened,  thf 
stream  rushed  forth  like  the  long  pent-up  waters  of  i 
cataract 

All  that  he  had  ever  done  in  life,  all  the  fieroi 
provocations  he  had  given,  all  the  insults  he  had  uttered 
his  short-comings  too,  his  reluctance  to  make  amendi 
when  in  the  wrong,  passed  spectre-like  before  him,  am 
in  the  misery  of  his  deep  humiliation  he  felt  how  il 
his  struggle  in  life  had  been  with  himself. 

That  long  night  —  and  how  long  it  was!  —  wai 
spent  thus.  Every  wild  gust  that  shook  the  window 
&ameaf  every  thuuder-clap  that  seemed  to  make  th 
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if 

dd  ruin  rock,  recalling  him  to  thoughts  of  the  wild  sea 
on  which  his  poor  child*  was  tossing.  ^^Bave  they  got 
ffdl  oat  to  sea  by  this  time,  or  are  they  beating 
between  the  Basket  Rocks  and  the  Turk's  Head?" 
¥<0idd  he  ask  himself  over  and  over.  "Can  they  and 
fill  th^  put  back  if  they  see  the  storm  too  much  for 
ftem?"  He  tried  to  remember  his  parting  words. 
Had  he  taunted  them  with  reluctance  to  venture  out? 
Had  he  reflected  on  their  courage?  He  could  not  now 
neal  his  words,  but  he  hoped  and  he  prayed  that  he 
hd  not 

The  leaden  grey  of  morning  began  to  break  at  last, 
lod  the  wind  seemed  somewhat  to  abate,  although  the 
na  still  rolled  in  such  enormous  waves ,  and  the  spray 
nee  over  the  rocks  and  fell  in  showers  over  the  shingle 
More  the  windows.  Luttrell  strained  his  eyes  through 
die  half-murky  light,  but  could  descry  notiiing  like  a 
Mil  seaward.  He  mounted  the  stairs  of  the  tower,  and 
statuming  himself  at  the  loopholed  window,  gazed  long 
tod  earnestly  at  the  sea.  Nothing  but  waves  —  a 
wiM,  disordered  stretch  of  rolling  water  —  whose 
rocking  motion  almost  at  last  made  his  head  reel. 

The  old  pilot,  with  his  hat  tied  firmly  on,  was 
itanding  below,  and,  careless  of  the  beating  rain,  was 
looking  out  to  sea. 

"The  gale  is  lessening,  Moriarty,"  cried  out  Luttrell; 
"it  has  blown  itself  out" 

It  was  evident  the  old  man  had  not  caught  the 
vords  aright,  for  all  he  said  was,  "  She's  a  fine  sea-boat 
if  she  did,  Sir,"  and  moved  away. 

"He  thinks  it  doubtful  —  he  does  not  believe  they 
l«7e  weathered  the  storm/'  said  Luttrell',  and  li^  ^t 
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down  with  his  head  between  his  hands ,  stnniied  md 
almost  senseless. 

There  is  no  such  terrible  conflict  as  that  of  a  proud 
spirit  with  misfortune.  He  who  sees  nothing  in  hs 
calamities  but  his  own  hard  fate  has  the  dreariest  and 
least  hopeful  of  all  battles  before  him.  Now,  thoqgl 
Lnttrell  was  ready  to  utter  his  self-accusings  aloud,  and 
charge  himself  audibly  witli  the  faults  that  had  wrecked 
his  life,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  spirit  of  tm 
humility  had  never  entered  his  heart,  far  less  any  fru 
resolve  to  repent 

With  all  the  terrible  consequences  that  his  nnfaridbd 
temper  could  evoke  before  him,  he  stiU  could  not  liii 
regard  himself  sis  more  persecuted  than  erring.    ^^IHi 
not  make  myself,''   crietl  he,  impiously.     "1  no  nor 
implanted  tlie  passions  tliat  sway  than  the  limbs  tk 
move  me!   Other  men  —  is  not  the  world  full  of  then 
—  have  been  as  haughty,  a.s  unyielding,  and  domiuef 
ing  as  myself,  and  yet  have  had  no  such  disasters  heaj 
upon  them  —  far  from  it.      Out  of  their  very  fa^ 
has  sprung  tlieir  fortune.     In  their  pride  they  b 
but  asserted  tliat  superiority  that  they  knew  they 
sessed.'' 

While  he  rea«one<l  thus,  his  heart,  truer  to  w 
than  his  brain,   trembled  at  even'  freshening  o^ 
storm,  and  sickened  as  the  dark  squalls  shot  } 
the  sea. 

Nor  was  his  agony  less  that  he  had  to  conf 
and  not  let  those  about  him  see  what  he  suffered 
sat  down  to  his  breakfast  at  the  accustomed  hou 
affected  to  eat  as  usual.    Indeed,  he  rebukeil  M( 
some  passing  carelessness,  and  sent  her  away 
choked  with  tears,  "as  if,'*  as  she  sobbed  to  he 
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"^at  if  flbe  wiui  a  dog.  To  know  whether  the  milk 
'took  the  fire'  or  not!  MuRha!  any  man  but  himself 
wouldn't  know  whether  it  wan  milk  or  salt  water  was 
afwe  him.^' 

It  was  his  habit  to  pass  tlie  morning  in  reading. 
He  would  not  appear  to  deviAte  from  this  custom,  but 
Ml  down  to  his  books  as  usual.  No  sooner,  however, 
WEI  mil  still  and  quiet  around  him  than  he  stole  up  to 
the  towef,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  narrow  window 
that  looked  over  the  sea. 

The  wind  had  greatly  abated,  and  the  sea  also  gone 
down,  but  there  was  still  the  heavy  roll  and  the  deafen- 
ing crash  upon  the  shore,  tliat  follow  a  storm.  "The 
hurricane  is  parsing  westwartl,''  muttered  Luttrell;  "it 
has  done  its  work  liere!'"  And  a  bitter  scorn  curled  his 
fips  as  he  spoke.  He  was  calling  upon  his  pride  to 
sostain  him.  It  was  a  hollow  ally  in  his  time  of  trouble; 
for,  as  he  gazed  and  gazed,  his  eyes  wovfd  grow  dim 
with  tears,  and  his  heavy  heart  would  sigh,  as  though 
to  burstiug. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  hour  came  when  he 
vts  habitually  about,  he  strolled  down  to  the  beach, 
pretending  to  pick  up  shells,  or  gather  sea  anemones, 
«  he  was  wont.  The  fishermen  saluted  him  respect- 
ftHv  as  he  passed,  and  his  heart  throbbed  painfully  as 
be  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  something  of  compassionate 
tteauing  in  their  faces.  "Do  they  believe,  can  they 
thmk  that  it  is  all  over,  and  that  1  am  childless?" 
thoQgfat  he.  "Do  they  know  that  I  am  desolate?''  A 
ptog  shot  through  him  at  this,  tliat  made  him  grasp  his 
bnrt  with  his  liand  to  suppress  the  agony. 

He  rallied  after  a  minute  or  so,   and  walked  on. 
He  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  the  little  bay,  when 
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a  sort  of  cheer  or  cry  from  those  behind,  startled  him. 
He  turned  and  saw  that  the  fishermen  were  gathered  in 
a  group  upon  one  of  the  rocks,  all  looking  and  pointing 
seaward ;  with  seeming  indolence  of  gait,  while  hia  anxi^ 
was  almost  suffocating  him,  he  lounged  lazily  towards 
them. 

''What  are  the  fellows  looking  at?''  said  he  to  the 
old  pilot,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  had  just  scnunfalad 
down  from  the  rock. 

"A  large  lugger,  your  honour,  coming  up  broad.'^ 

"And  is  a  fishing-boat  so  strange  a  thing  in  these 
waters?" 

"She's  out  of  the  fishin'  grounds  altogether,  yoor 
honour;  for  she's  one  of  the  Westport  boats.  I  know 
her  by  the  dip  of  her  bowsprit" 

"And  if  she  is,  what  does  it  signify  to  us?"  asked 
Luttrell,  sternly. 

"Only  that  she's  bearin'  up  for  the  island,  your 
honour,  and  it's  not  often  one  of  them  comes  here." 

"The  seldomer  the  better,"  said  Luttrell,  gloomily. 
"When  the  fellows  find  there  are  no  grog-shops  here, 
they  turn  to  mischief,  break  down  our  fences,  lop  our 
trees,  and  make  free  with  our  potatoes.  Til  have  to 
do  one  of  these  days  what  I  have  so  often  threatened. 
—  warn  all  these  fellows  off,  and  suffer  none  to  land 
here." 

Perhaps  the  old  pilot  thought  that  other  and  very 
different  feelings  might  at  that  moment  have  had  th0 
sway  over  him,  for  he  looked  away,  and  shook  hi^ 
head  mournfully. 

"  She  has  a  flag  at  the  peak,"  cried  one  of  the  meo- 
from  the  rock. 

"She  has  what?"  asked  Luttrell,  impatiently. 
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'*bhe  has  the  half-black,  half-white  ensign,  your 
bononr/* 

^'Yonr  own  flag  at  the  peak,^^  said  the  pilot 

^^Hore  of  their  insolence,  I  suppose,^*  said  Luttrell-, 
'^becaose  they  have  a  hamper  or  a  parcel  on  board  for 
■e,  perhaps.*' 

''I  don't  think  it's  that,  Sir,''  said  the  other, 
moodily. 

''What  is  it,  then?"  cried  he,  harshly. 

"Tb,  maybe,  your  honour,  that  they  have  some 

news  of "  he  was  going  to  say  "Master  Harry," 

tmt  the  ghastly  paleness  of  Luttrell's  face  appalled  and 
■topped  him. 

'*New8  of  what,  did  you  say?" 

''Of  the  big  yawl.  Sir;  they,  maybe,  saw  her  at 

"And  if  they  had,  would  that  give  them  a  right  to 
botit  the  Luttrell  flag?  We  are  low  enough  in  the 
»orld,  Heaven  knows!"  he  cried;  *'but  we  are  not 
come  to  that  pass  yet,  when  every  grocer  of  Westport 
an  carry  our  crest  or  our  colours."  This  burst  of  mock 
*ngw  was  but  to  cover  a  rush  of  real  terror;  for  he 
*^M  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  his  sight  was  dimmed, 
uid  his  brain  turning.  He  felt  the  coward,  too,  in 
bb  heart,  and  did  not  dare  to  face  the  old  man  again. 
^,  taming  abruptly  away,  he  went  back  to  the  house. 

*'My  fate  will  soon  be  decided  now,"  said  he,  as  he 
Pottered  into  his  room,  and  sat  down,  burying  his  face 
in  hifl  hands. 

The  group  of  fishermen  on  the  rock  grew  larger 
^  larger,  tUl  at  last  above  tliirty  were  clustered  on 
^  point,  all  eagerly  watching,  and  as  earnestly  dis- 
nittiog  every  motion  of  the  lugger.     It  was  soon  clear 
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that  her  course  was  guided  hy  some  one  who  knew  Uie 
navigation  well,  for  instead  of  holding  on  straight  for 
the  bay,  where  she  was  to  cast  anchor,  she  beaded  to 
a  point  far  above  it,  thus  showing  that  her  ateenanam. 
was  aware  of  the  strong  shore  current  that  had  fbrett 
enough  to  sweep  her  considerably  out  of  her  ooaneu 
Meanwhile,  they  had  ample  time  to  discuss  her  tonnage, 
her  build,  her  qualities  for  freight  and  speed,  and  her 
goodness  as  a  sea-boat.     ^^I  wonder  did  she  see  the 
yawl?^'   said  one  at  length,   for,  with  a  strange  and 
scarcely  accountable  terror,   none  would  approach  tlie 
theme  that  was  uppermost  in  every  heart     The  word 
once  uttered,  all  burst  in  at  once,   "'Tis  with  news  of 
her  she's  come!    She  saw  her  ^put  in'  to  Belmnllet,  or 
to  Westport,  or  she  saw  her  sheltering,  perhaps,  under 
the  high  cliffs  of  the  coast,   Mying  to,'   till   the  gale 
lightened.''     None  woidd  say  more  than  this. 

"Hurrah!"  cried  one  at  last,  with  a  joyful  cheer, 
tliat  made  every  heart  bound,  "I  see  Master  Harry; 
he's  steerin'!" 

"So  he  is!"  shouted  another;  "he's  settin'  up  on 
the  weather  gunwale,  and  his  head  bare,  too.  I  see 
his  hair  flyin'  wild  about  him." 

"Go  up  and  tell  the  master." 

"Faix,  I'mafeerd;  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life." 

"Will  you,  Owen  Riley V" 

"Sorra  step  I'll  go;  he  turned  me  out  of  the  place 
for  saying  that  the  cobble  wanted  a  coat  of  pitch,  and 
she  sank  under  me,  after.     Let  ould  Moriarty  go." 

"So  I  will.    'Tis  good  news  I'll  have  to  bring  him, 
and  that  never  hurt  the  messenger."     And  so  saying, 
the  old  pilot  hastened,   as  fast  as  his  strength  would 
permit,  to  the  house. 
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The  door  was  open,  and  he  passed  in.  He  sought 
for  MMy  in  the  kitchen,  but  poor  Molly  was  away  on 
the  beadi,  following  the  course  the  lugger  seemed  to 
take,  and  hoping  to  be  up  at  the  point  she  might  select 
to  anchor  at  The  old  man  drew  cautiously  nig^ 
LottreU*8  door,  and  tapped  at  it,  respectfully. 

^ Who's  there?  Come  in;  come  in  at  once,"  cried 
Luttrell,  in  a  harsh  voice.  ^^What  have  you  to  say? 
Say  it  out" 

"'Tis  to  tell  your  honour  that  Master  Harry V 

''What  of  him?  What  of  him?''  screamed  Luttrell; 
and  he  seized  the  old  man  by  the  shoulders,  and  shook 
him  violently. 

**He'8  steerin'  the  lugger,  your  honour,  and  all  safe." 

A  cry,  and  a  wild  burst  of  laughter,  broke  from  the 
•▼erfourdened  heart,  and  Luttrell  threw  himself  across 
the  table  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Overcome  with  terror  at  such  a  show  of  feeling  in 
one  he  had  deemed  dead  to  every  emotion,  the  old  man 
tried  to  move  away  unseen;  but  just  as  he  had  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  Luttrell  Hcreamed  out,  "Come 
hack.    You  saw  him  —  you  saw  him  youTHolf  ?" 

''No,  Sir;  but  better  eyes  tlian  mine  did,  and  they 
<''>ald  Kce  that  he  liad  no  cap  on  his  head." 

"And  they  were  Hure  it  was  lie?" 

"There's  no  mistakin'  him  among  a  thousand!" 

"If  they  deceived  me  —  if  thin  was  false "  he 

*^ped  and  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead. 
'*Tbere,  I  see  her  now.  She's  rounding  to  —  she's 
D)ing  to  anchor.  I  have  been  poorly  of  late,  Moriar^," 
"^  he,  in  a  low,  subdued  tone;  ''things  £ret  and 
^orry  me,  that  I'd  not  let  annoy  me  if  I  were  stroi^ger. 
Xoi  of  i/our  stamp  fancy  there  can  never  be  much 
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amiss  with  men  oimine^  because  we  have  enough  to  eat  and 
drink.  What's  that  noise  without?  Who  is  talking  there?" 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Harry,  wid^  flushed 
face  and  wildly  disordered  hair,  and  with  clothes  all 
wet  and  dripping,  stood  before  his  father.  He  made 
no  9iotion  to  embrace,  nor  even  approach  him,  bat 
stood  within  the  door  respectful,  but  not  abashed,  and 
as  if  waiting  for  leave  to  advance  farther. 

Luttrell^s  cheek  trembled,  and  changed  colour  twice, 
but,  subduing  his  emotion  with  a  great  effort,  he  sud, 
in  a  tone  of  affected  indifference,  "You  had  rough 
weather  —  did  you  make  Westport?" 

"No,  Sir;   we  lost  the  boat" 

"Lost  the  boat!  how  was  that?" 

"She  filled;  at  least,  she  took  so  much  water  that 
she  would  not  answer  her  helm,  and  then  she  heeled 
over  and  went  down." 

"Down  all  at  once?" 

"Yes;  I  had  barely  time  to  cut  away  our  ensign 
from  the  peak.  I  thought  I^d  save  the  LuttreU  colours, 
and  so  I  did." 

"Were  you  far  from  land  at  the  time?" 

"About  fifteen  miles;  as  good  as  fifty,  for  the  wind 
was  strong  off  shore,  and  such  a  sea!" 

"And  what  did  you  do?" 

"We  had  plenty  of  spars.  There  were  oars,  and 
stretchers,  and  four  large  planks  of  the  flooring,  aU 
floating  about,  and  each  of  us  laid  hold  of  something." 

"By  my  sowle  youVe  a  brave  boy!"  cried  the  old 
pilot,  who  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

LuttreU  turned  a  fierce  look  on  the  old  man,  and 
pointed  to  the  door,  and  the  poor  fisherman  slunk  away 
orerwlielmed  with  shame. 
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''do  weVe  lost  our  best  boat,  and  all  her  tackle," 
said  Lnttrell,  moodily;  *^a  heavy  loss.'^ 

''It  is!''  said  the  boy,  gravely;  ^*but  the  fellows 
thst  picked  us  up  say,  that  they  don't  know  how  we 
Md  on  so  long  with  an  undecked  boat  They  were 
watching  us  for  an  hour  before  we  went  over." 

"Who  were  they?" 

"Westport  men;  they  were  taking  that  man  over 
here  you  gave  us  the  letter  for  —  a  Yankee  fellow." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  Yankee,  Sir?" 

"Tom  Crab  called  him  so  to  me,  that's  all  I  know; 
Imt  he's  a  good  fellow,  and  gave  me  some  brandy  when 
be  palled  me  on  board ;  and  I  hear  he  rubbed  me  till  I 
got  quite  warm." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"Ile*s  helping  them  to  carry  that  sick  man  up  here, 
vid  I  don't  think  he's  so  sick  as  they  say.  I'm  sure 
it'^just  fright,  and  no  more;  for  every  time  the  boat 
went  al)out  in  stays,  he'd  raise  his  head  and  give  a 
poan." 

"Of  whom  are  you  talking?" 

"I  don't  know  his  name.  Sir;  but  they  tell  me  he 
*ant»  to  see  you  very  much.  There  he  goes;  they've 
)^>t  him  in  that  blanket,  and  are  bringing  him  here." 

"Where  will  I  put  the  sick  gentleman.  Sir?"  said 
^oUv,  coming  in;  ''may  I  make  a  bed  in  the  store- 
room?" 

"Do  so,"  said  Luttrell,  briefly;  '*and  for  the  other, 
jnre  him  the  room  that  was  your  mistress's;  and  do 
7<ni,  Harry,  go  out  and  be  civil  and  attentive  to  these 
P^le.  I  will  see  them  myself  later  on.  They  most 
P^t  ap  with  rough  fare,  but  they  came  self-invited." 
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CHAPT£B  XVIIL 

A  Skipper. 

LuTTRELL  had  just  made  ap  his  mind  that  he  weoU 
inform  the  American  visitor  he  wotdd  reoeiye  him, 
when  Harry  entered,  leading  the  stranger  by  the  hand. 
''That's  papa,"  said  the  boy,  and  retired. 

''I  hope  I  see  yoa  in  very  good  health,  Sir,^*  uH 
Mr.  Dodge,  advancing  boldly,  and  shaking  Luttidl*s 
hand  in  a  hearty,  vigorous  manner.  ''You  live  in  t 
pretty  lonesome  spot  here,  and  as  the  man  said  to  the 
whip-snake  in  the  spout,  'You  ain't  easy  to  get  at"' 

"Perhaps  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  me 
to  choose  it,  Sir,''  said  Luttrell,  stitlHy,  "and  had  yon 
got  my  note,  you'd  have  seen  that  I  never  intended 
you  should  incur  the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  it" 

"Well,  Sir,  it  warn't  pleasant;  I'll  tell  no  lie,  it 
wam't  pleasant!  I'm  a  seafearin'  man,  Sir,  and  Tve 
been  one  all  my  life;  but  sudi  a  harbour  to  get  out  of, 
and  such  a  port  to  get  into,  and  such  a  craft  to  do  it 
in,  I  never  seed  in  all  my  bom  days." 

"You  compel  me  to  repeat  my  regrets.  Sir.  I  am, 
indeed,  sincerely  sorry  for  your  fruitless  journey." 

"Well,  it  wam't  all  time  lost  —  we  picked  up  that 
crew,  and  that  lad  of  yours.  He's  a  fine  'buoy,'  Sir; 
I  know  'buoys'  well,  and  I  say  it  again,  he'll  be  a 
smart  man." 

Luttrell  bowed  a  cold  and  haughty  acknowledg- 
ment 

"He  ain't  a  bit  like  you,  not  a  bit;  there's  no  pride, 
no  stand  off  about  him;  he's  a  raal  frank,  straight-ahead 
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<>oe.  r  seed  it  before  he  was  well  aboard.  It  was  all 
1  coald  do  to  keep  him  from  swimming  after  his  cap  — 
a  dtmed  old  sealskin  thing  it  was  —  but  he  said  it  was 
Iw  best  one,  and  heM  not  get  another  in  a  hurry." 

^*Uis  frankness  deserved  all  your  praise,  Sir,  it 
vest  to  the  extent  of  exposing  his  father^s  poverty." 

^' And  if  it  did  —  what  o'  that?  You  ain't  ashamed 
«f  it,  are  you?  Look  at  me,  Sir;  I  have  a  matter  of 
verenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  Tennessee  Bank,  and 
4  trifle  more  in  Ohio  scrip ,  and  I  own  every  timber  in 
tbe  barque  Prettyinan  Quincey  Sqtiashy  four  hundred 
tod  odd  tons,  a  clipper  to  sail,  and' a  whale  for  freight, 
tnd  I  ain't  proud,  nor  no  ways  blown  up  to  barstin* 
Wthat!" 

**I  am  delighted  to  know  of  your  prosperity.  Sir, 
for  year  sake,"  said  Luttrell ,  colcQy. 

"Mind/'  said  tlie  other,  who  accepted  the  words  in 
tbeir  most  flattering  sense,  ^^I  didn't  say  it  was  all  got 
vidi  my  hands  in  my  ^  pants-'  pockets.  I  had  a  dam'd 
•W  of  smart  work  for  it.  I  was  up  among  the  Injians 
fi*  four  years,  I  was  over  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  trappin', 
1  WM  a  cook  aboard  a  South  Sea  whaler,  and "  —  here 
^  winked  one  eye,  and  gave  Luttrell  a  good-humoured 
pAe  witli  his  finger  —  "and  I  did  a  little  in  Ebony 
•ff  tbe  Samsoo  River,  you  understand;  unwholesome 
^^  it  was,  with  the  baracoons  always  flooded,  and 
^  illigators  flopping  through  the  mud,  and  stirring 
■p  foul  air  and  fever.  Ugh!"  he  cried,  with  a  wry 
Skc,  *' you'd  see  an  ugly  sort  of  a  blotch  on  your  cheek 
tt  night,  and  before  the  same  hour  next  evening  the 
proind  sharks  would  be  a  fitin'  over  you.  You  havenH 
got  anything  to  drink,  have  you?" 

**!  ean,  unfortunately,  offer  you  nothing  but  our 
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mountain  whisky;  it  is  home-made,  howerer,  and  no 
bad." 

While  Luttrell  took  a  bottle  and  some  glasses  froi 
a  small  capboard  in  the  wall,  Mr.  Dodge  employed  hii 
self  in  a  leisurely  examination  of  the  chamber  and  it 
furniture.  ^^May  I  never!"  exclaimed  he,  ^'if  it  ainHi 
droll  sort  of  crib.  Wliy,  Stranger,  I*d  not  lire  hst 
three  months  without  making  something  better  to  ri 
on,  and  handier  to  eat  off,  than  these.  Just  you  givi 
me  a  hatchet,  and  a  hammer,  and  a  handful  of  Diib 
to-morrow  morning  early,  and  see  if  I  won't" 

^^I  am  afraid  my  fiimiture  deserves  all  the  ill  70c 
can  say  of  it,"  said  Luttrell,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"That  ain't  a  chair  —  it's  not  like  a  chair." 

"I  will  not  defend  it,  certainly." 

"And  yet  it  shows  why  you  Britishers  never  can 
by  any  possibility,  be  a  great  people  —  no,  Sir,  never.' 

"I  am  really  curious  to  hear  that  explanation." 

"Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  tossing  off  a  fi^sh  tumbler 0 
undiluted  whisky,  "you're  a  goin'  to  hear  it  — 1» 
Mon't  be  impatient,'  as  die  bush  squirrel  said  to  ^ 
young  mouse ,  *  I've  got  your  mother  in  my  mouth,  bo 
m  eat  you  presently.'  Here's  how  it  is.  When  yw 
was  makin'  that  chair,  you  had  in  your  mind  someoU 
fashioned,  ramshackle,  nine-cornered  machine  youhii 
seen  of  your  father's,  or  your  grandfather's,  and  nothin 
would  persuade  you  but  to  imitate  that.  It  was  wisdon 
of  your  ancestors  —  but  we  never  had  no  anoeston 
We  didn't  begin  the  world  with  fifty  cranks  in  our  he* 
about  how  some  helpless  old  critter  ten  centuries  bid 
would  ha'  tried  to  do  this,  or  to  mend  that  There 
the  difference  between  us,  Sir;  and  mind  my  word) 
when  we've  got  a  ten-inch  gun  that'll  send  a  shot  froi 
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A>ng  Island  to  the  Battery  Point,  you  BritLshers  will 
e  a  going  back  to  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  paintin^ 
our  bodies  blue,  like  your  ancestors/^ 

''The  picture  is  not  flattering,^^  saidLuttrell,  gravely. 
And  now,  Sir,  let  us  talk  of  something  more  nearly 
Dteresting  to  us.  I  am  informed  by  my  correspondent 
hat  you  have  seen  the  catalogue  of  my  small  collection, 
ind  denire  to  examine  the  objects  themselves." 

''If  that's  a  home  brew,  Stranger,  it  does  you  more 
aedit  than  the  chair,''  said  Mr.  Dodge,  smacking  his 
lips  after  his  third  tumbler  of  whisky. 

''I  am  proud  to  have  anything  worth  offering  you, 
Sir." 

'*  If  you've  a  barrel  or  tn'o  of  that  spirit  to  dispose 
of,  well  deal,  Sir,  that's  a  fact;"  and  Mr.  Dodge  emptied 
the  bottle  into  his  glass. 

'"Vm  not  certain  whether  my  resources  extend  so 
fir,  but  if  they  do,  the  whisky  is  much  at  your  ser- 
vice, and  I  will  feel  honoured  if  you  accept  it" 

"Now  for  the  gimcracks  —  let's  see  'em,"  said  Mr. 
Dodge,  as  though  eager  to  show  how  promptly  he  could 
mpoud  to  a  graceful  or  generous  action. 

"Some  of  the  gimcracks  arc  here  before  you,"  said 
Lottrell,  making  a  rather  awkward  attempt  to  smile, 
M  be  repeated  the  word.  '*This  curiously  misshapen 
ittempt  at  a  figure  is,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
an  image  of  the  idol  *  Crom ,'  the  object  of  worship  to 
tke  Irish  in  the  days  of  Paganism.  You  see  he  holds 
il  kis  hand  a  sort  of  weapon  like  a  fork." 

''It  ain't  a  brand,  and  it  ain't  a  fork!  TheChoctaws 
kre  idols  that  beat  that  critter  hollow,  and  they  stick 
c^es  m  them  of  a  red  stone  that  sparkles  when  there's 
Ei^tonit    What's  this?" 

18* 
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"An  ancient  Irish  spear,  or  javelin.** 

"It*8  a  whale  harpoon,  and  a  rare  bad  one  to  boot; 
the  spike  ain't  well  fastened,  and  no  lead  on  the  butt- 
end.     Here's  a  bowie-knife,  ain't  it?" 

"It's  the  sword  of  an  Irish  chieftain,  and  wii 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Thady  O'Shaughlen,  Prince  of 
the  Kiel,  and  the  lands  of  Maroon;  the  inscription  tfait 
you  see  here " 

"I  see  nothing  but  scratches,  made  belike  w& 
an  old  nail  or  a  dinner-fork  —  they  idn't  lettem." 

"Tliis  inscription  signifies  'I  am.'" 

"Well,  Tm  blessed  if  I  believe  them's  old  - 
they're  rubbish,  Stranger,  jist  rubbish  —  and  as  for 
the  big  dish " 

"It  is  a  shield  —  a  more  perfect  specimen  is  not 
extant.  It  was  the  battle-shield  of  Brian  Ogh-nt* 
Tiemach;  he  was  killed  in  the  great  battle  of  Oongal-a- 
Murrah,  which  some  historians  have  confounded  with 
the  battle  of  Claddahmore." 

Perfectly  insensible  to  the  sneers,  or  the  not  lew 
offensive  ridicule  expressed  by  the  American,  LuttieD 
went  on  displaying  object  after  object  with  all  the 
zeal  of  one  who  gloried  in  his  pursuit,  and  delighted 
in  his  success  as  an  antiquarian.  He  drew  forth  rare 
scraps  of  manuscript,  some  worn  and  tattered  fragments 
discoloured  by  age,  and  to  all  seeming  undecipherable; 
he  read  out  names  of  kings  and  saints,  valiant  chief 
tains,  and  holy  martyrs,  whom  he  mentioned  with  a 
voice  tremulous  with  veneration ;  and  he  showed  signet- 
rings  and  amulets  they  had  worn,  as  a  priest  might 
have  displayed  the  most  sacred  relics. 

"Look  here,   Stranger,"  said   the  Yankee,   as  he 
threw  himself  into  the  old  chair,  and  stretched  out  his 
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WfB  to  the  fbUest  extent,  *^ there's  a  moseam  in  my 
nttive  town  of  Halkanopolis,  and  I  want  to  make  *em 
&  present;  it's  to  he  somethin'  nohody  ever  seed  the 
like  of  afore,  nor  ever  will  again.  I  du  think  this 
isttherin'  here  is  pretty  nigh  that  ticket!  And  now, 
I  8ay,  what  will  yon  take  for  the  whole  bilin'  as  it 
fUnds?' 

^'You  have  not  seen  one-tenth  of  the  collection  aa 
jet!'^  cried  I^ttrell,  whose  zeal  as  an  antiquarian  was 
kr  greater  than  his  eagerness  as  a  vendor.  ^*  There's 
the  great  book  of  the  Three  Corses." 

''We  can  do  the  swearin'  and  cursin'  pretty  well 
withoQt  a  book  where  I  come  from,"  said  die  Yankee, 
rith  a  grin. 

"Diarmid's  Token,  as  it  is  called.  This  curious 
1^,  with  its  setting  of  pure  gold,  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  protection  against  witchcraft" 

'*ln  my  country,  Britisher,  it's  the  witches  would 
wtnt  the  amulet!  We're  a  pretty  hard  set  down  there, 
tod  can  take  care  of  ourselves  without  any  help  from 
cbanns.  Come,  now  —  let's  deal;  what's  the  whole 
figure,  in  one  word?" 

"You  are  unjust  to  both  of  us,"  said  Luttrell. 
''Ton  neither  know  what  I  want  to  sell,  or  yourself  to 
Wj.  Let  me  go  on  and  show  you  some  curious  relics 
of  t  later  period ;  thev  may  have  more  interest  for  you, 
ptfhtps." 

'*Not  a  hickory  shaving's  difference,  whether  you 
Aoved  me  a  trowel  that  helped  to  build  Babel,  or  a 
naff-box  of  Queen  Bess.  If  you  want  to  please  me, 
tilk  of  dollars.  Stranger,  hard  dollars." 

Lattrell's  face  flushed  with  a  passing  anger;  this 
ftdodng   him   to   the  position  of  a  tradesman,    first 
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displaying  and  then  pridng  his  wares,  sorely  triec 
temper  that  was  never  proof  against  mndi  pressa 
The  purpose-like  cold  ^eice  of  the  American,  howei 
showed  him  that  the  man  meant  no  covert  impertina 
by  his  demand;  but  was  simply  desirous  of  finiflhin| 
bargain  as  speedily  as  might  be. 

"I  am  sorry,  Sir,"  said  he,  at  length,  ^^tbat  ] 
will  not  let  me  lay  before  you  even  the  few  objc 
that  I  prize  the  mo&t;  however,  as  yotl  give  me 
choice  in  the  matter,  and  as  circumstances  render 
anxious  to  part  with  my  collection,  I  obey  you. 
estimated  the  whole  at  three  hundred  pounds, 
agent  informed  me  that,  in  London,  two  hundred  i 
deemed  the  value,  and  I  never  got  a  higher  offer  tl 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  which  I  refused,  but  which  I  ^ 
now  take,  if  offered  me." 

The  American  took  a  very  scrubby  note-b< 
from  his  pocket,  and  made  a  short  calculadon  wit] 
pencil. 

"Well!"  said  he,  in  a  drawling,  dreary  sort 
way,  "it  ain't  much.  I  suppose  you  was  ye 
over  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Luttrell,  taken  suddenly  off  his  gus 
"they  occupied  me  many   very  sad  days  and  nigl 
They  were  labours  that  lightened  sorrow,  and  took 
away  from  cares  that  were  eating  into  my  heart" 

"Ah!  and  how  much  better  you'd  have  be 
Stranger,  if  you'd  ha'  been  doiu'  something  genu 
useful,  something  to  make  yourself  and  others  m 
comfortable,  and  not  a  grubbin'  afler  old  shoe- buck 
and  saints'  shinbones.  Well,  you  don't  thuik  so! 
matter;  that's  our  way  o'  lookin'  at  it.  Now  to  bi 
ness.     There's  just  one  thing  in  these  diggins  that  i 
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mk  my  fancy.  It^s  the  only  thing  here  that  Fd  give 
a  red  cent  for,  on  my  own  account;  but  I  do  like  it 
vonderfdl.  I  donH  suppose  you'll  let  me  have  it  to 
bay,  but  if  you'll  jist  give  a  loan  of  it,  we'll  say  for 
a  year  or  two  —  two  years  —  I'll  close  the  deal,  and 
^ire  you  your  first  price,  fifteen  hundred  dollars.'* 

Lnttrell's  dark  face  lighted  up  at  the  prospect  of 

«iief  from  much  embarrassment,  and  his  eyes  ranged 

0fer  the  room  to  see  what  it  possibly  could  be  that 

bid  captivated  his  strange  visitor's  fancy.    A  few  gaffs, 

a  ringle-barrel  gun,  and  some  fishing-tackle,  were  in 

one  comer,  and  a  pair  of  high  sealskin  boots  in  another, 

ud  a  rough  wolf-like  ^^  lurcher"  lay  under  the  table 

—  oiuld  it  be  any  of  tJiese?    It  was  scarcely  credible, 

ad  yet  the  American  had  seen  none  other  —  he  had 

vilkeu  straight  from  the  landing-place  to  the  Abbey. 

*'What  signifies  what  it  is?"   said  Luttrell  to  himself. 

*it  is  the  caprice  of  an  unlettered  fellow,  who  would, 

perhaps,   care  more  for  a  tobacco-pouch  than  for  my 

Book  of  the  Four  Gospels.'" 

''I  have  no  doubt  that  I  sliall  accept  your  offer, 
lad  glaiUy  accept  it,"  said  Luttrell;  "but  it  would 
giitify  me  if  you  were  to  say  what  it  is  that  you  desire 
to  possess." 

**lt'8  then  just  as  likely  you'd  refuse  me." 
**And  I  mbtake  you  much  if,  in  such  a  case,  you'd 
Ud  me  to  my  bargain!" 

For  the  first  time  the  American's  features  bright- 
<^:  the  dull  leaden  check  coloured,  and  the  firm- 
>IC  tain  lip  curved  into  a  pleasant  smile  as  he  said, 
■"To^tre  right  there,  Britisher  —  you're  right  there. 
W  not  lia'  clinched  the  nail ,  if  I  saw  it  was  goin'  to 
CtHer  you!     Here's  how  it  is,  then,"  and  he  drew  a 
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long  breath  to  ^ve  him  courage  —  here^s  how  it  b  — 
I  want  your  *buoy. 

"My  what? 

"Your  buoy;  your  son!" 

"You  want  my  son/'  said  Luttrell,  drawing  him- 
self up,  and  looking  with  an  air  of  hanghty^  insolenee. 
"Have  you  forgotten,  Sir,  which  side  of  the  Athntk 
you  are  standing  on,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  ii 
a  land  where  men  deal  in  their  fellow-men?  (h*  u  ^ 
that,  presuming  on  what  poverty  you  have  seen  heiB, 
you  dare  to  insult  me  with  a  proposal  your  own  men 
whites  would  have  resented  with  a  bowie-knife?" 

"  You'd  ha'  been  a  rare  chap  on  a  stamp,  BritiAfft 
that's  a  fact!''  said  the  Yankee,  coolly.  "Your  vordi 
come  rusliin'  out  like  water  out  of  a  pump ;  but  thej 
don't  squash  me,  for  all  that  Hairy  Dodge  —  Dtn 
Webster  always  called  me  Hair}' ,  the  short  of  Hero- 
dotus —  Hairy  Dodge  is  a  hard  grit,  and  it's  not  evay 
millstone  can  grind  him." 

"Will  you  do  me  the  favour,  Sir,  to  accept  tk 
very  humble  hospitality  I  can  offer,''  said  LuttrdL 
proudly,  "and  let  there  be  no  more  question  of  aiy 
business  between  us?  I  thiuk  I  heard  mention  of> 
sick  friend  who  accompanied  you." 

"He  ain't  a  friend  of  mine.  It  was  a  critter  1  net 
at  the  inn,  and  who  wanted  to  come  over  here  to 
see  you,  and  so  we  agreed  we'd  take  the  lugger  be- 
tween us." 

"He  is  ill,  I  am  told." 

"  Jist  fright  —  nothing  but  fright!  The  firs:  set 
that  took  the  boat  on  the  quarter,  he  cried  out  ^Lord 
a  mercy  on  us!'  *0h,  are  ye  there?'  says  I:  *ari  ye  i 
prayin'  for  that  sort  o'  thing?'  and,  surely,  he  did  g« 
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tt  it,  tOl  he  ^rew  too  sick  for  anything  bnt  groans. 
There  was  no  use  reasonin*  with  him,  for  all  he  said 
^a«,  *Put  me  ashore  where  you  like,  and  I'll  give  you 
five  hundred  pounds.'  Ue  got  up  to  a  thousand;  and 
once,  when  the  peak  halyards  gave  way,  and  the  sail 
ciine  clattering  down,  he  raised  the  bid  to  half  his 
*'liole  fortune." 

'*So  that  there  is  no  actual  malady  in  the  case?" 

"Xothin*  o'  the  kind.  It's  jist  firight  —  mere 
ft%kt!  How  you're  ever  to  get  him  off  this  to  the 
mainland  again,  is  clean  beyond  me.  He'll  not  go, 
ii«t*8  certain,  if  he  can  help  it" 

^I  must  look  to  him,  and  see  that,  so  far  as  our 
rery  poor  accommodation  serves,  he  wants  nothing. 
r<m*ll  excuse  me,  I  trust,  Sir." 

Luttrell  spoke  in  a  cold  and  formal  tone,  hoping 
that  his  visitor ,  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  transaction 
between  them,  would  now  take  his  leave.  Mr.  Dodge, 
kowever,  either  did  not  deem  the  battle  lost,  or  he  saw 
to  reason  to  retire  from  the  field,  for  he  disposed 
Umself  once  more  in  tlie  old  chair,  and  taking  out  a 
6fu  about  as  long  as  a  modem  parasol,  prepared  to 
Qoke. 

**You  haven't  any  objection  to  this  sort  o'  thing?" 
k  ukerl,  coolly,  as  he  lit  it 

"None  whatever.  I'd  say,  Make  yourself  at  home, 
Sir,  if  it  were  not  that  this  humble  house  of  mine  is 
•0  little  like  a  home." 

''It  will  look  jollier  in  the  evening,  when  there's  a 
food  fire  on  tlie  hearth,  and  a  strong  brew  of  that 
pktMnt  spirit  smokin'  afore  us;"  and  Mr.  Dodge 
todchaafed  a  strange  sort  of  grin,  which  waH  the  nearest 
■Pproich   he   could  make  to  a  laugh,    and  Luttrell, 
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stung  by  the  notion  that  another  was  assaming  to  do 
the  honours  of  ///.«  house,  and  to  himself  too,  retiid 
hastily  without  speaking. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Lawyer  '* Abroad.** 

To  reach  the  "store-room"  where  Mr.  M^Kinlay  liy 
—  for  of  course  it  is  needless  to  inform  our  readen  111 
was  the  much  terrified  voyager  alluded  to  —  LuttreD 
was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  kitchen,  and  in  so  doinf 
beheld  a  scene  which  had  never  before  presented  itsdf 
to  his  eyes  in  that  spot.  Molly  Ryan,  feeling  all  the 
importance  of  the  occasion ,  and  well  knowing  that  her 
master  would  never  remember  to  give  her  any  orders 
on  the  subject,  had  issued  a  general  requisition  for 
supplies  all  over  the  island,  which  was  so  quickly  and 
well  responded  to,  that  the  place  looked  less  like  a 
room  in  a  dwelling-house  than  a  great  mart  for  all  botIs 
of  provisions. 

Great  baskets  of  fish  stood  on  every  side  —  fish  of 
the  strangest  and  most  uncouth  forms ,  many  of  thenL 
and  with  names  as  uncouth.  Tliere  were  varieties  of 
ugliness  among  them  to  gratify  'the  most  exacting 
naturalist,  flat-lieaded,  many  toothed  monsters,  wi^ 
bony  projections  all  over  them,  and  dorsal  fins  like 
hand-saws.  Even  the  cognate  creatures  wore  an  especiil 
wildness  in  that  wild  spot,  and  lobsters  looked  fiercer, 
and  crabs  more  crabbed,  while  oysters,  least  aggreasive 
of  all  floating  things,  had  a  ragged  and  rocky  exterior 
that  seemed  to  defy  all  attempt  at  penetration.  Besides, 
there  were  hampers  of  eggs,  and  "creels*'  of  potatoes, 
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and  sach  other  garden  produce  as  the  simple  cultiyation 
peimitted.  While,  meekly  in  one  comer,  and  awaiting 
ktt  fate  with  that  air  of  conscious  martyrdom  which 
distinguishes  the  race,  stood  a  very  lean  sheep,  fastened 
bjr  t  hay-rope  to  the  leg  of  a  dresser. 

But  the  object  which  more  than  others  attracted 
Lnttrell's  attention,  was  a  pale,  sallow-faced  man,  who 
nx  next  the  fire  on  a  low  seat,  all  propped  up  by 
piOows,  and  his  legs  enveloped  in  a  blanket;  his  wan 
ftod  singular  appearance  being  considerably  heightened 
b^  the  feathers  of  a  goose  having  lighted  on  him,  giving 
him  half  the  look  of  some  enormous  fowl  in  the  act  of 
being  plucked.  This  addition  to  his  picturesqueness 
w$g  contributed  by  Harry,  who,  engaged  in  plucking 
t  goose  at  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  sent  all  the 
down  and  feathers  in  that  direction.  Harry  himself, 
vithont  shoes  or  stockings,  indeed  with  nothing  but  a 
flannel  shirt  and  trousers,  was  entertaining  the  stranger, 
ind  gi\^g  him,  so  far  as  he  could,  an  insight  into  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  islanders. 

It  b  perhaps  fortunate  for  me  tliat  it  is  not  part  of 
Bj  task  to  record  the  contributions  to  history  which 
Harry  Luttrell  afforded  tlie  stranger;  they  were  not, 
pQisibly,  divested  of  a  little  aid  from  that  fancy  which 
nvntors  are  sometimes  led  to  indulge  in,  and  certainly 
Xr.  M'Kinlay  felt  on  hearing  them,  that  terrible  an 
were  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  the  dangers  that  beset 
Ui  ^aee  of  refuge  seemed  infinitely  more  terrible.  A 
few  traditionary  maxims  were  all  that  they  knew  of 
kw,  of  religion  they  knew  still  less;  in  a  word,  the 
taager  learned  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
who  cared  no  more  for  British  rule  than  they  did  for 
tfe  sway  of  the  Orand  Llama;  and  in  a  place  where. 
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if  it  were  very  difScalt  to  liye,  few  things  were 
as  to  get  rid  of  life. 

So  intensely  interested  was  M'Einlay  in  ti 
narratiYe,  that  he  never  noticed  LattreU,  who 
the  kitchen,  and  made  his  way  towards  him. 
himself  was  so  preoccupied  with  one  thought, 
hardly  acknowledged  the  salutations  of  the  peo 
made  way  for  him  to  pass.  The  thought  that  • 
him  was  this:  that  the  man  before  him  was  tfa< 
of  a  writ  against  him.  That  die  law,  which 
fastness  he  had  so  long  defied  or  evaded,  ha^ 
tracked  him  home,  and  though  he  knew  that,  ^ 
to  be  the  case,  nothing  could  be  easier  for  him 
conceal  himself  in  the  island  —  there  were  spo' 
where,  had  it  been  safe  to  have  followe<l,  no 
could  have  discovered  him  —  yet,  in  the  pa 
boldness  which  prompted  him  always  to  meet  the 
peril  half  way ,  he  now  sought  out  this  man ,  y 
might  be  his  mission,  to  confront  him. 

Who  can  tell,  besides,  what  an  insolent  j 
felt  in  being  able  to  say  to  the  emissary  of  t 
"Go  back  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  tell  th 
you  saw  and  spoke  to  Luttrell  of  Arran,  but  t 
did  not  dare  to  lay  a  hand  upon  him,  nor  u 
stupid  formula  of  your  crafl,  because  one  sing 
firom  him  would  have  settled  your  doom  for  ev 
he  did  not  avoid  nor  evade  yon;  that  he  recei^ 
courteously,  and,  so  far  as  he  could,  hospitab 
with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  was  more  th 
of  your  &te  than  were  you  of  /*/>,  and  that  th< 
thing  you  could  do  was  to  forget  the  errand  yc 
upon,  and  go  back  as  you  came.  With  sox 
thoughts  as  these  Luttrell  now  came  fomv-ard  ai 
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Wore  the  Rtranger,  and  for  some  seconds  each  looked 
in  silence  at  the  other. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Luttrell  of  Arran?"  asked  M'Kinlay, 
Id  a  low  feehle  tone. 

"I  am  accustomed  to  believe,  Sir,  that  a  stranger 
onully  announces  his  own  name  and  quality  first,  when 
presenting  himself  in  the  house  of  another,"  said  Luttrell, 
dowly  and  gravely. 

"I  ask  pardon;  my  name  is  Robert  M'Kinlay,  Sir, 
of  Fomival's  Inn,  and  28,  Regent's  —  terrace,  London, 
conveyancer." 

**And  I  am  John  Hamilton  Luttrell  of  Arran.  Now 
tiiat  we  know  each  other,  arc  tliere  any  matters  we  can 
treat  of,  or  is  this  meeting  to  have  merely  the  character 
•fa  pleasant  *  rencontre?'" 

"It  was  business  brought  me  here,  Mr.  Luttrell!" 
laid  M'Kinlay,  witli  a  groan  of  such  intense  sincerity 
tliat  Luttrell  almost  smiled  at  it. 

"Whenever  you  feel  equal  to  treat  of  it,  you'll  find 
ine  at  your  service,"  said  Luttrell. 

"Could  it  lie  now,  Mr.  Luttrell  —  could  it  be  now?" 
cried  M'Kinlay,  with  eagerness. 

"It  shall  be  this  minute,  if  you  desire  it." 

Unwrapping  the  blanket  from  around  him,  and  dis- 
puting it  not  very  gracefully,  perhaps,  over  his  shoul- 
^CTR,  Mr.  M^Kinlay  scrambled  rather  tlian  walked  after 
Utlrell  to  his  room. 

"Ah,  Sir!"  cried  he,  as  he  entered,  ''if  I  had  but 
the  4iadow  of  a  suspicion  of  what  the  expedition  was 
More  me,  Fd  have  refused  flatly;  ay,  Sir,  if  I  had  to 
throw  up  the  agency  for  it  the  day  after." 
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"I  am  truly  sorry,  Sir,  your  impreBsioiiB  of  this 
place  should  be  so  unfavourable/* 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  was  too  fiill  of  bis  disastrous  experiences 
to  listen  to  excuses,  and  be  went  on:  "People  cross  the 
Atlantic  every  week  and  don't  suffer  one-half  what  I 
did  since  I  left  "V^estport     I  vow  I  think  they  nagbi 
round  the  Cape  with  less  actual  danger ;  and  when  we 
tacked  about  and  ran  down  to  take  up   the  creatures 
that  were  upset,  one  of  our  sailors  —  no,  indeed,  but 
two  of  them  —  declared  that  it  was  at  the  inuninent 
risk  of  our  own  lives  we  were  doing  it;  that  if  some- 
thing held  on,  or  didn't  bold  on,  I  forget  which,  and 
that  if  we  were  to  get  entangled  in  the  wreck  —  bnt 
I  can't  describe  it,  only  I  remember  that  the  Americaii 
—  the  greatest  savage  I  ever  met  in  my  life  —  took  a. 
pistol  out  of  bis  pocket,  and  swore  he'd  shoot  the  man 
at  the  helm  if  be  didn't  bear  up  for  the  wreck.    He 
swore  —  I'll   never  forget  his    awful   oaths,    doaUy 
terrible  at  such  a  moment  —  that  be  saw  a  boy,  or,  9J^ 
he  called  it,  ^a  buoy,'  on  a  spar  waving  his  cap  to  ns^ 
and  be  said,  ^I'll  go  down  to  him  if  we  upset  beside 
him.'   Yes,  Sir,  it  sounds  incredible  that  a  man  so  dead 
to   any  sentiment  of  humanity  could  exist,   and  who 
could  declare  that  he'd  imperil  five  lives,  and  his  owa 
too,  just  out  of  —  what  shall  I  call  it?  —  a  whim,  • 
caprice,  a  fancy,  and  for  what?  —  for  some  fishenneD^ 
some  starving  creatures  whose  miserable  lives  ought  to 
make  death  a  release,  and  a  boy  that  possibly,  until 
your  kind  cook  gave  him  leave  to  sit  at  the  kitckeix 
fire,  had  no  home  to  go  to  to  dry  himself." 

Luttrell's  face  grew  almost  purple,  and  then,  of  ^ 
sudden,  ashy  pale.  To  suppress  the  passionate  impulse 
that  worked  within  him)  maA^  him.  feel  sick  almost  to 
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Unting,  but  he  did  suppress  it,  and  with  an  immense 
tfort  of  self-control  said,  "And  the  American,  you  say, 
n«  resolved  that  he'd  save  the  boy." 

"Ah!  at  any  cost!  indeed,  he  had  the  cruelty  to  say 
to  myself,  'If  the  boat  goes  over,  mind  that  you  keep 
up,'  to  windward,  or  to  leeward  or  somewhere,  I  don't 
know  where,  for  I  was  well  aware  that  it  was  down  I 
ihoold  g6.  *You  can  swim/  said  he,  'I  suppose?'  Not 
•  stroke,'  said  I.  *It  don't  matter,'  said  he,  *yon  can 
^p  on  all  the  same.'  Yes,  Sir,  that  was  his  unfeeling 
remark.     *You  can  grip  on  all  the  same.'" 

"But  he  declared  that  the  boy  he  would  save!" 
(Tied  Luttrell,  with  a  scomftil  toss  of  his  head  at  the 
other  s  prolixity. 

**That  he  did;  I  am  willing  to  make  oath  of  it,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  thoy  may  to  him." 

"He  never  told  me  of  that,"  said  Luttrell,  thought- 
fiillv. 

**I  should  think  not.  Sir;  it's  not  very  likely  that  a 
man  will  parade  his  own  inhumanity,  and  declare  how  he 
risked  five  valuable  lives  to  save  a  few  savage  creatures, 
^0  might  as  well  be  drowned  at  sea  as  die  of  starvation 
on  shore." 

**You  are  severe,  Sir.  You  judge  us  somewhat 
Wdly.  With  all  our  barbarism,  we  have  our  uses, 
•nd,  more  too,  we  have  ties  and  affections  pretty  much 
Kke  our  betters."  Though  there  was  far  more  sadness 
thin  sarcasm  in  the  way  Luttrell  said  these  words,  Mr. 
H'Rinlay  winced  under  the  reproof  they  conveyed,  and 
Wtily  blurted  out  his  excuses. 

^*  You  cannot  suppose  I  could  have  meant  to  include 
yon,  Bir.  You  couldn't  imagine  that  in  speaking  of  these 
P<Kv  ign<muit  careaturetf ,  I  had  the  slightest  intention  — " 
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^'I  never  snspect.  an  insult  where  it  is  posribk  to 
believe  sucli  was  not  intended,  Sir,"  said  Lattidl, 
haughtily.  ^^  But  I  don't  think  that  we  are  here  nov 
to  discuss  the  Ashermen  of  Arran ,  or  their  daim  to  be 
deemed  civilised." 

"You  are  right  —  you  are  quite  right,  Mr.  LnttrdL 
I  ask  panlou  for  all  this  digression,  the  more  since  it 
was  entirely  personal;  but  a  man*s  first  shipwreck  taktf 
a  wonderful  hold  on  his  imagination;"'  and  the  lawyer 
laughed  with  one  of  those  practised  laughs,  which,  lif 
setting  others  off,  frequently  cut  short  an  unpleasui 
discussion.  Luttrell  was,  however,  impassive  in  his 
gravity;  if  an\'thing,  he  looked  more  stem  than  before. 
"I  have  come  here/'  resumed  M^Kiulay,  **at  the  request 
of  my  friend  and  client,  Sir  Gervais  Vyner.  This  letter 
is  my  introduction  to  you." 

Luttrell  took  it,  read  the  address,  turned  it  round, 
and  looked  at  the  seal,  and  then  laid  it  do^-n  upon  the 
table.  lie  heaved  a  long  sigh,  too,  but  it  was  a  sigh 
of  relief,  for  he  had  had  sore  misgivings  as  to  M'Kin- 
lay's  visit,  and  visions  of  law  and  its  dire  consequences 
in  various  ways  had  been  flitting  before  his  eyes. 

"1  opine  that  the  letter  will  explain  the  object  of 
my  coming  here  more  briefly  than  I  could." 

"Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  it  in  words.  Sir,"  said 
Luttrell,  coldly;  and  the  other  bowed  and  began. 

Our  reader  may  not  be  as  patient  a  listener  as  was 
Luttrell,  nor,  indeed,  need  he  liear  Mr.  ^l^Kinlay's  ac- 
count of  a  mission  with  which  he  is  already  familiar; 
enough,  then,  if  we  say  that  he  was  listened  to  for 
above  an  hour  in  perfect  silence,  not  one  word  of 
remark,  not  a  question,  not  even  a  gesture  interrupted 
the  flow  of  the  narrative,  and  although  at  some  mo- 
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ments  the  lawyer  grew  pathetic  over  peasant  hardships 
and  privations,  and  at  others  was  jocose  over  their 
drolleries,  Lnttrell  neither  vouchsafed  any  show  of 
sentiment  or  of  mirth,  but  heard  him  throughout,  as 
might  the  Chancellor  have  heard  a  pleading  in  Equity. 
Vyoer  had  cautioned  M^Einlay  not  to  divulge  the 
lunne  of  the  girl  in  whose  behalf  Luttrell  was  entreated 
to  set,  until  he  had  given  some  pledge  of  his  willing- 
BMB  to  accept  the  trust  He  knew  well  the  proud 
sosceptibility  of  the  man,  and  how  instantaneously  he 
wonld  reject  what  savoured  of  an  advantage  to  tiiose 
connected  with  him ,  not  to  speak  of  the  additional 
ptin  he  would  feel  in  knowing  that  these  peasants  had 
been  paraded  as  his  near  relatives,  and  so  Vyner  had 
ttid,  ^^Keep  the  name  of  the  girl  in  the  background, 
tnd  even  when  asked  for  it,  do  not  appear  aware  of 
ber  being  his  connexion.  Leave  it  entirely  to  him  to 
avow  it  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  Remember,"  said  he, 
tt  he  parted  with  him,  "you  will  have  to  treat  with 
not  only  a  very  acute,  ready-witted  man,  but  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  and  easily  irritated  temperaments  in 
the  universe." 

In  feet,  so  profuse  had  Vyner  been  of  his  direc- 
tions, his  counsels,  and  his  warnings,  that  he  frightened 
M^Kinlay  considerably,  impressing  him  with  a  veiy 
wholesome  fear  of  the  man  he  was  to  deal  with.  "Til 
let  him  pick  out  the  facts  from  the  brief  itself,"  thought 
he,  as  he  handed  the  letter.  "Til  not  open  the  case 
hf  a  speech."  This  clever  tactic  was,  however,  routed 
tt  once  by  Luttrell,  as  he  said,  *^Let  me  hear  the 
Btitenient  from  yourself.  Sir.  I  will  give  it  all  my  at- 
tention." 

Thus  called  -apon,  he  spokey  and,  apart  from  ibMe 
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little  digresrionary  excursions  into  the  pathetic  and  the 
humorous,   he   spoke   well.     He  owned,  that  though 
Vyner^s  desire  to  be  an  Irish  proprietor  met  a  certain 
encouragement  from  himself,  that  he  looked  with  little  ' 
favour  on  the  other  project,  and  less  even  of  hope. 

Indeed,  of  this  plan,  not  being  a  father  himself,  he 
spoke  less  confidently.  ^^But,  after  all,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing, ^^they  are  one  and  the  other  but  a  rich  man's 
fancy.  He  can  afford  an  unprofitable  investment,  and 
a  somewhat  costly  experiment" 

In  all  he  said,  Mr.  M^Kinlay  took  pains  to  show 
that  Sir  Gervais  was  acting  under  his  own  judgment; 
that  he,  M'Kinlay,  was  a  cool,  calm,  long-headed  man 
of  the  world,  and  only  looked  on  these  matters  as  a 
case  he  ^Vas  to  carry,"  not  criticise;  a  question  he 
was  to  consign  to  parchment,  and  not  ratify  by  an 
opinion. 

Perhaps,  he  was  a  little  prolix  in  his  excuses  and 
exculpation,  dwelling  somewhat  needlessly  on  the 
guarded  prudence  he  had  himself  maintained  through- 
out tlie  affair,  for  Luttrell  at  last  said,  and  rather 
abruptly,  "Come  to  vie  now,  Sir.  Let  me  hear  what 
part  is  assigned  to  me  in  tliese  matters,  for  assuredly 
I  cannot  guess  it" 

"My  Mend  and  client  wishes  you  to  be  a  tnurtae 
in  this  case;  that  you  will  act  for  the  young  girl  on 
whom  he  purposes  to  make  the  settlement,  and,  in  &ct, 
consent  to  a  sort  of  guardianship  with  respect  to  her.** 

Luttrell  gave  a  smile  —  it  was  a  smile  of  much 
meaning,  and  full  of  inexpressible  sadness.  "What  a 
strange  dioice  to  have  made,"  said  he,  moumfaUy. 
"When  a  captain  loses  a  frigate,  the  Admiral^  are 
usually  slow  to  give  him  another*.,  at  all  events,  they 
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don't  pass  over  scores  of  able  and  fortunate  officers  to 
ix  npon  this  one  unlucky  fellow,  to  entrust  him  with 
i  WW  ship.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  your  friend 
voaU  do.  With  a  large  and  wide  acquaintance,  sur- 
nmnded  with  friends,  as  few  men  are,  esteemed  and 
lored  by  many,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  seek  for  one 
whose  very  name  carrieK  disaster  with  it  If,  instead 
of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  this  poor  child,  he  owed 
ker  a  deep  gprudge,  then,  and  then  only,  I  could  under- 
stand  his  choice  of  me!  Do  you  know.  Sir,"  and  here 
Us  voice  became  loud  and  full  and  ringing  —  "do  you 
know,  Sir,  it  would  lie  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  has 
aecomulated  more  failures  on  his  head  than  he  who 
BOW  stands  before  you,  and  these  not  from  what  we 
Qsnally  call  fate,  or  bad  luck,  or  misfortune,  but  simply 
tnd  purely  from  an  intractable  temper,  a  nature  that 
refojted  ti)  be  taught  by  its  own  hard  exjierienoes,  and 
a  certain  stubborn  spirit  that  ever  took  more  pleasure 
in  breasting  the  flood,  than  others  took  in  swimming 
vitli  tiie  full  tide  of  f(»rtune.  It  takes  very  little 
knowledge  of  life  to  tench  a  man  one  lesson  —  which 
is,  ti>  avoid  sucli  men  as  me!  They  whose  qualities 
nwire  failure  are  truly  unlucky!  Tell  Sir  Gervais 
V\iier  it  is  not  cmt  of  apatliy  or  indolence  that  I  re^se 
kin.  it  in  simply  l)ecau8e,  when  he  makes  fnr  the 
putner  of  his  enterprise,  it  eiiAures  disaster  for  it'*  - 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  replied  to  this  passionate  outburst  as 
kmely  as  men  usually  do  to  such  like  appeals;  that  is, 
kt  Rtrang  platitudes  and  common-places  together,  which, 
^»pily  for  him,  the  other  never  deigned  to  pay  the 
■Gfiitest  attention  to. 

One  only  obfervation  did  reach  Luttrell^s  ears.  It 
^  1  remark  to  which  the   speaker   imparted  little 

14», 
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force;  for  when  he  made  it,  ho  had  come  to  the  end  of 
his  persuasive  resources,  and  was  in  the  position  of 
those  gunners  who,  when  their  ammunition  is  expended, 
charge  the  piece  with  the  nearest  rubbish  they  can  laj 
hands  upon.  The  remark  was  to  this  purpose:  that, 
simple  as  the  act  seems ,  the  choice  of  a  tniistee  is  one 
of  die  most  puzzling  things  in  the  world,  and  nothing 
is  often  more  embarrassing  than  being  refused  bj  one 
upon  whom,  without  ever  directly  asking,  we  have 
confidently  counted  for  that  office. 

Luttrell  started;  he  suddenly  bethought  him  of 
Harry.  WhAt  would  be  more  forlorn  or  friendless  in 
the  world  than  that  poor  boy^s  lot,  if  he  were  left 
fatherless?  Except  Vyner,  was  there  one  he  coaU 
ask  to  befriend  him?  Indeed,  whenever  the  con- 
tingency crossed  his  mind,  and  the  thought  of  death 
presented  itself  full  before  him,  he  at  once  reverted  to 
the  hope  that  Vyner  would  not  refiise  this  his  last 
request  If,  however,  by  declining  what  was  now 
asked  of  him  any  coldness  or  estrangement  ensued,  he 
could  not,  of  course,  make  this  demand.  ^^I  shall  have 
forfeited  all  my  claim  upon  him,"  said  he  to  himself, 
*Mf  I  deny  him  this  small  service,  and  perhaps  he  wiH 
not  understand,  and,  at  all  events,  not  give  any  weif^ 
to  the  scruples  I  have  detailed.  He  may  say  these 
are  but  the  gloomy  fancies  of  a  solitary,  cheerless  lifb.*^ 
—  "Yes,"  said  he,  on  the  closing  a  discussion  with 
himself,  and  now  speaking  the  result  aloud  —  ^Tee. 
It  shall  be  a  bargain  between  us.  Let  Vyner  be  the 
guardian  of  my  boy,  and  I  will  accept  this  charge;  and, 
to  show  what  confidence  I  place  in  his  generosity,  I  shall 
accede  at  once;  and  when  you  get  back  to  England, 
jroa  will  teU  him  the  comi^aict  1  ks^vQ  made  with  him.** 
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''I  do  not  feel  myself  in  a  position,  Mr.  LnttreU, 
to  make  a  formal  pledge  on  the  part  of  Sir  Gervais 
Vyner/'  began  M'Kinlay  — 

'T  shall  not  ask  you,  Sir,"  broke  in  Luttrell) 
|HK>adly;  **we  have  been  friends  some  five-and-twenty 
years,  without  any  assistance  from  lawyers,  and  it  is 
possible  we  may  continue  the  attachment  without  their 
aid.  Tell  me  now  of  this  trust,  for  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  how  little  attention  I  have  given  the  subject 
hitherto." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  Mr.   M^Kiulay  to  leave  di- 
plomacy, and  get  back  ^gain  into  those  pleasant  paa- 
turages  where  duties  are  *^ recited,"  and  obligations  laid 
down,  with  all  tlie  rules  of  action  stated,  and  with  the 
rigid  cautions  impressed,   due  stress  being  stamped  at 
every   step   on   Keparate   responijibility,    and  reiterated 
warning  given,   how  '^each  acted  for  himself,  and  not 
one  for  the  other,"   till  Luttreirs  les8  practised  brain 
actually  whirled  witli  the  repetitions  and  reiterations; 
nor  was  he  more  comforted  by  learning  that  on  certain 
difBculties,   not  at  all  improbable,  arising,   he  would 
litve  to   recur  to   the   law  courts   for  guidance  —  a 
gWrny  prospect  which  all  Mr.  M^Kiulay's  fluent  readi- 
new  could  not  dispel,   as  he  said,   ^'A  mere  matter  of 
ftmn,  I  assure  you,  and  only  requiring  a  short  bill  in 
Equity,  and  a  hearing  before  the  Master." 

"ITiere,  tliere,  that  will  do,"  cried  he,  at  last; 
''don't  terrify  me  any  more.  A  surgeon  never  made 
^  operation  less  painful  by  describing  every  step  of 
it  beforehand  to  the  patient;  but.  Sir,  1  accede;  and 
*ow  forgive  me  if  I  leave  you  for  one  moment;  I  have 
•  word  to  say  to  your  fellow-traveller,  whom  I  see  out 
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The  American  was  seated  on  a  rock,  smoking,  and 
Hany  beside  him,  when  LuttreiD  drew  nigh. 

"Come  here,  Harry,"  cried  he  to  the  boy;  "I  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

"Oh,  papa,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  came  up,  ^if  yoa 
only  heard  all  the  pleasant  stories  he  has!  Thore'i 
nowhere  he  hasn't  been.  In  countries  iHbere  the  tiMi 
are  covered  with  fruit,  and  monkeys  and  peacocks  tU 
over  them;  in  lands  where  there  are  mines  of  goU, 
and  silver,  and  diamonds,  all  for  the  taking;  in  wm^ 
too,  where  you  look  down  and  see  great  reeft  tint 
look  like  rocks,  but  are  really  precious  stones.  Ad 
now  he  was  telling  me  of  a  beautiful  island,  far,  fo 
away,  so  rich  in  flowers  and  spices,  that  you  can  biow 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  off  when  you  are  coitt- 
ing  to  it" 

"Has  he  asked  you  to  go  away  with  him,  Hany?* 

"No,  papa." 

"But  you  would  like  to  do  so?     Speak  out,  boy; 
tell  me  frankly.     Do  you  wish  it?" 

"Would  he  take  me,  papa?''  asked  he  timidly. 

"Yes." 

"And  would  you  let  me?"  and  he  spoke  with  eT«tt 
a  fainter  voice,  and  greater  anxiety  in  his  look. 

"First  answer  me  my  question,   Harry.     Do  yo* 
wish  to  go?" 

"Yes,  papa,  greatly." 

Luttrell  turned  away  his  head  and  drew  his  hind 
across  his  eyes,  and  for  several  minutea  did  not  look> 
round  again.  When  he  did,  it  was  to  see  the  boy 
standing  calm,  firm,  and  erect  before  him.  Not  a  traeo 
of  emotion  on  his  features,  as  his  eyes  confronted  bi^ 
own. 


tin 
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**I  snppoae  70a  are  right,'^  said  Lattrell,  half  speak- 
ing to  himself.  **I  suppose  70a  are  right  It  is  veiy 
dreary  here!^' 

*^And  there  are  no  wild  beasts  to  hunt,  nor  red 
men  to  fight,  nor  beautiful  birds  to  catch,  papa;  nor 
anj  gold  — ^ 

^No,  boy!  There  b  not  an7  gold,  assuredl7.  But, 
remember,  Harr7,  how  man7  there  are  here  who  never 
Mw  gold,  never  heard  of  it;  brave  fellows,  too,  who 
are  not  afraid  to  scale  the  straightest  cliff,  nor  venture 
oirt  on  the  stormiest  sea.'^ 

*^And  for  what,  papa?  For  a  curlew^s  nest,  or  a 
hamper  of  fish;  and  he,  7onder,  tells  me,  that  one  good 
vojage  of  his  barque  would  bu7  out  all  the  blands 
here  for  ever." 

^*So,  then,  70U  have  eaten  of  the  apple  alread7,^^ 
cried  he,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  *^Well,  as  he  has 
tempted,  he  ma7  take  70U.     Send  him  to  me.^' 

The  bo7  almost  flew  in  his  speed  back,  and  gulping 
oat  a  word  or  two,  pointed  to  his  father. 

'*Are  70U  of  the  same  mind,  now,  that  70U  were 
an  hour  or  two  back?  Do  70U  wish  to  have  that  bo7 
of  mine  on  board  7our  ship?'^  asked  Luttrell. 

^Tll  give  70U  a  thousand  dollars  for  him  down, 
^ir,  and  70U  shall  keep  the  gimcracks.*' 

**You  ma7  take  him.  There  must  be  no  mone7- 
^ings  between  us  now.  Sir  —  I  will  sell  70U  nothing, 
^me  into  the  house  with  me;  a  ver7  few  minutes  will 
k  nfificient.*' 

As  the7  walked  side  b7  side  towards  the  house,  the 
Aiaerican,  with  a  quaint  brevit7,  told  all  that  Luttrell 
^^  have  desired  to  know  of  him.  He  and  his  craft, 
^  Qjuncey  •V^mo^/i,  were  well  known  at  Liverpool  and 
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London,  he  was  sole  owner,  and  traded  in  erefytluiig, 
from  ^^ lumber"  to  Leghorn  bonnets;   he  went  ererj- 
where,  and  ventured  in  ever^'thing;  in  fact,  he  likad  an 
^^ assorted  cargo  of  notions"  better  than  a  single  freight 
*^I  won't  say  heUl  come  hack  a  rich  man  to  yon.  Sir, 
in  five  years,  but  you  may  call  me  a  Creole  if  he  doe*t 
know  a  bit  of  life.     Just  look  liere,"  sud  he,  as  he 
opened   a  pocket-map   and  spread   it  over  the  taUa^ 
'^there's  ten  years  of  my  life  marked  out  on  that  diait; 
these  lines  —  some  of  'em  pretty  long  ones  —  if  aj 
voyages."     Captain  —  for  we  must  now  gire  him  fab 
accustomed    tide  —  Captain  Dodge    spoke    flnendy, 
and    vaingloriously,    too,    of   all    he    had    traveUad, 
and    all   he    had  seen;    of    how    he  had    traded   for 
ivory  on  tlie  Gold  Coast,  and  for  furs  up  at  Hudson fl 
Bay;    how  he  had  panted  in  tlio  tropics,    and  shiv- 
ered   at   Bchring's   Straits.      If  a  little  proud  of  hii 
successes  against  Malays  and  Moors,   it  was  not  quite 
certain  tliat  he  '^had  not  done"  a  little  mild  buccaneer 
ing  occa.sionally,    when   ^'freights  were  low  and  trade 
was  heavy."     Not  that  Luttrell  gathered  much  of  what 
he  narrated,   for  a  strange  confusion  was  in  his  brain, 
and  as  he  gazed  at  the  chart  and  tried  to  follow  the 
lines,  a  dimness  obscured  his  sight,  and  he  liad  to  torn 
away  and  wipe  his  eyes. 

"Wud  your  honour  like  the  dinner  now?"  whis- 
pered Molly  Ryan  from  the  door;  ^'the  strange  gentle- 
man that  was  sick  is  dyin'  of  hunger." 

"Yes,  we're  quite  ready,"  said  Luttrell;  and  taking 
a  key  from  a  nail,  he  betook  himself  to  a  little  closet 
which  formed  his  cellar.  A  few  bottles  of  port,  and 
two  or  three  of  Burgundy  —  remnants  of  a  stock  which 
once  had  been  famous  —  were  all  that  survived,  but  he 
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took  diem  forth,  tajring,  "I  am  unlikelj  to  play  the 
hoit  again,  let  us  make  festival  for  the  last  time.'^ 

CHAPTER  XX. 

I  The   Sopper  at  Arran. 

With  all  the  ardour  of  an  Irish  menial  to  do 
htmma  to  her  master's  hospitality,  Molly  Ryan  had 
taken  the  unwonted  step  of  laying  out  the  dinner  in 
the  ^^stcnsty^^  of  the  Abbey,  which  Luttrell  had  once 
OQ  a  time  intended  to  have  converted  into  a  grand 
gallery  for  all  his  rare  and  curious  objects,  and  from 
^lich  he  soon  desisted,  deterred  by  the  cost. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow,  vaulted  chamber,  with  four 
pointed  windows  in  one  wall,  and  blank  niches  to  cor- 
K^nd  to  them  in  the  other.  If  in  the  cold  unflatter- 
ing light  of  day  it  would  have  presented  an  air  of 
cheerless  gloom  and  destitutioTi,  not  so  did  it  look  now, 
tt  a  great  lire  of  turf  blazed  and  glowed  on  the  ample 
hearth,  and  the  light  of  four  huge  pine- torches  flared 
red  from  the  niches,  and  threw  a  warm  and  mellow 
glare  over  everything;  while  the  board  was  spread  with 
an  abundance  which  would  have  been  utterly  wasteful, 
if  some  five-and-twenty  sailors  and  fishermen  without 
vere  not  to  revel  at  second-hand,  and  feed  on  what 
fell  from  the  master's  table. 

Luttrell  had  heard  nothing  —  knew  nothing  of  this 
anangement,  and  when  he  was  told*  in  a  whisper  that 
tbe  dinner  was  ready  in  the  sacristy,  his  brow  darkened, 
and  his  cheek  flushed  with  anger.  ^*We  need  not  have 
starved  them  with  .cold  as  well  as  hunger,''  muttered 
he,  sternly,  to  the  woman;  but  she  knew  better  than  to 
await  his  reproaclies,  and  hastened  away  to  the  V\le\v^Tv, 
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''To  you  who  have  seen  where  I  live,  gentkmflB, 
said  he  to  his  guests,  'Mt  will  be  unneceosttj  to  epo 
logise  for  how  I  live;  I  can  bnt  say  how  much  I  legre 
it  for  your  sakes,  custom  has  made  it  easy  to  mysdf* 
With  this  he  led  the  way  along  a  little  narrow  passa^ 
and  then  crossing  a  court-yard,  entered  the  sacristf. 
If  M'Kinlay  and  the  Yankee  stared  with  amaieme&t  tt 
the  ample  preparations  to  regale  them,  and  the  fine  oU 
hall  —  for  such  it  looked  —  in  which  they  were  St 
played,  Luttrell  could  scarcely  master  his  astonishnMit 
at  what  he  saw,  and  nothing  short  of  that  "dignity 
which  doth  hedge !^  a  host  as  well  as  "a  king,"  eooU 
have  prevented  him  from  openly  expressing  his  «v> 
prise.  Molly  wliispered  a  word  in  his  ear,  to  which  as 
hastily  he  said,  "Certainly,  of  course,"  and  just  as  the 
guests  took  their  seats,  Harry,  dressed  in  what  remainri 
to  him  of  his  best ,  came  forward ,  and  stood  near  the 
table.  "Sit  opposite  to  me,  Harry;  the  foot  of  the 
table  is  the  fitting  place  for  the  heir  of  the  house,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  M'Kinlay?" 

"And  is  this  your  son.  Sir;  is  this  young  gentle- 
man the  —  the " 

"  The  boy  you  picked  up  at  sea,"  resumed  LuttreD, 
courteously,  "and  who  will  be  proud  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  you  more  pleasantly  than  it  opened*** 

"  Well,  young  *un,  you  have  got  a  jollier  colour  on 
your  cheeks  now  •  than  when  we  saw  you  bobbing  be- 
hind that  bit  of  broken  jib-boom!  You  was  blue,  that'i 
a  fact,  but  I'm  a  raw  Eastern  if  you  was  bluer  thai 
the  lawyer!" 

Poor  Mr.  M*Kiulay!  scarcely  had  one  shame  over 
come  him  when  came  the  terror  of  another;  for  now 
for  the  first  time,  did  he  recognise  in  the  Yankee  thi 
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rrible  tourist  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  A  vague  some- 
ling  would  cross  him  as  he  lay  in  the  lugger,  sea-sick 
lid  miserable,  that  the  horrid  voice,  and  the  horrid 
M>k,  and  the  horrid  gesture  of  his  fellow-trayeller, 
rare  not  encountered  for  the  first  time;  but  he  was  too 
bU  of  his  own  sorrows  to  waste  a  thought  on  such 
ions,  and  it  was  only  now,  as  they  sat  at  the 
board ,  eating  of  the  same  dish ,  and  hob-nobbing 
together,  that  the  measure  of  his  conviction  became  full. 
**He  doesn't  know  —  he  cannot  know  me!^^  muttered 
he,  ^*and  I  have  only  one  blunder  to  atone  for,  but 
vho  could  have  thought  it  was  his  son!'^  He  tiuned 
to  engage  Harry  in  conversation,  to  inquire  into  his 
kabitB,  his  tastes,  and  his  amusements,  but  the  boy, 
faicinated  by  the  Yankee's  discourse,  could  not  bear  to 
loie  •  word  of  it  Dodge  —  " Genral "  he  called  him- 
■df,  as  he  spoke  of  those  days  —  General  Dodge  had 
•erved  in  many  of  the  wars  of  the  South  American 
Bepnblic;  he  had  been  with  Bolivar,  and  against  him; 
he  bad  made  and  lost  his  fortune  three  successive 
tines,  had  taken  part  in  a  buccaneer  expedition  to 
Xexico,  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death,  and 
Kred  by  an  earthquake  that  left  the  gaol  and  one 
fuuter  of  Santa  F^  in  ruins.  As  to  his  shipwrecks 
ttd  adventures  with  pirates,  his  hunting  exploits,  his 
nidi  either  with  Indians  or  against  them,  they  were 
kgion;  and  certainly,  to  these  narratives  he  imparted 
ft  "gusto''  and  an  expression  which  gave  them  a  mar- 
vdoos  power,  occasionally  corroborated  as  they  were 
hf  material  evidence,  as  when  lie  showed  where  he  had 
lost  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of  his  loft  hand,  the 
terrible  cicatrix  in  the  back  of  his  head  from  an  In- 
ha^t  attempt  to  scalp  him ,   and  the  mark  of  a  bullet 
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Tirhich  had  traversed  his  body  from  the  neck  to  the  nf- 
posite  collar-bone.     There  was  no  disbeUering  a  nan 
whose  every  joint  and  limb  could  come  into  eoort  n 
his  witnesses,  not  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  moB 
whom  few  love  to  contradict     If  he  were,  at  9am 
times,  rather  boastful  on  the  score  of  his  courage  aol 
daring,  he  was,  at  others,  equally  frank  as  to  his  •hol^ 
comings  in  honesty,   and  he  told  with  an  artonishiqg 
frankness  of  some  acts  which ,  had  they  not  been  eoB- 
mitted    in   unsettled   and  semi-civilised  lands,    woaU 
worthily  have  been  requited  by  the  gaUeys. 

''Well,  Old  RamskinI*'  said  he,  addressing  ITKiB- 
lay ;  for  while  he  talked  he  drank  freely,   and  was  al- 
ready in  his  third  bottle  of  Burgundy,  warmed  up  wi4 
occasional  ''flashes''  of  brandy  —  "well.  Old  BamskiB, 
I  guess  you'd  rather  be  perched  on  a  tall  stool  in  your 
counting-house  than  up  on  a  rock,  watching  for  an  In- 
dian scout  party ;   but ,  mark  me ,  it's  all  prejudice,  and 
for  my  part  I'd  rather  put  a  ball  in  a  red-skin  than  Fd 
torture  a  white  man  with  law  and  parchments.*^    He 
here  diversified  his  personal  recollections  by  some  anec- 
dotes of  lawyers,   and  of  the  esteem  in  which  their  fd- 
low-citizens  hold  them  "Far  West,"  the  whole  winding 
up  with  a  dcclaratiou   that  such   creatures   "wamH  in 
natur,"    and  only  grew  out  of  a  rank,    rotten,    and 
stagnant  condition  of  society,  which,  when  only  sdrred 
by  any  healthy  breeze  of  public  opinion,   either  "left 
'em  or  Lynched  'em."     He  turned  round   for  the  ap- 
proval of  his  host  to  this  sentiment,   and  now  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  had  quitted  tlie  table. 

"K  you  had  not  been  so  energetic  in  your  censortt 
of  my  profession,  Sir,"  said  M'Kinlay,    "you  mi|^ 
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^▼e  heard  Mr.  Lnttrdl  asking  ns  to  exciue  his  ab- 
mce  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  spoke  to  his  son/* 

Perhaps  the  American  felt  this  rebuke  as  a  sharp 
•M,  for  he  sat  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  when  he 
aud,  *'Am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to- 
night wiien  I  weigh  anchor?'' 

"Yes;  I  intend  to  leave  when  you  do." 

'Tour  business  is  done,  then?" 

"It  is." 

"And  mine,  too,"  said  the  American;  and  each  looked 
St  the  other,  to  see  who  first  would  divulge  his  secret. 

"I  have  made  arrangements  for  the  guardianship 
of  his  son,  whom,  by  the  way,  I  never  suspected  to 
ke  the  boy  we  picked  up  at  sea,"  said  M*Kinlay,  thus 
sadeavonring,  by  a  half-confidence,  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  the  American's. 

"Hell  not  want  such  guardianship,  I  promise  you, 
then  he  lives  a  few  years  with  me." 

"With  you!     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  what  I  say,  stranger;  that  he's  coming  aboard 
the  Squnsh ,  bound  now  for  the  Isthmus ;  and ,  I  repeat 
it,  five  years  with  Hairy  Dodge  will  turn  him  out  a 
long  sight  cuter  than  if  he  passed  his  'prenticeship  even 
with  yourself" 

"It  is  a  strange  notion  of  Mr.  Luttrell's  —  a  very 
ftmige  notion." 

The  American  raised  himself  up  in  his  seat,  and 
looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  resent  the  speech,  but  he 
rqn'esBed  the  temptation,  and  merely  said,  "We're 
going  to  have  lighter  weather  than  we  came  over  in, 
and  a  fine  bright  night  besides." 

"I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  other ^ 
and  now  each  sat  aad  sipped  bis  wine  in  silence. 
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Leaving  them  thus,  let  ns  tam  one  momeiit  to  Lut- 
trell,  as  he  stood  at  the  window  of  his  room,  with  Ui 
boy  beside  him.  There  was  neither  lamp  nor  candle, 
but  a  strong  moonlight  streamed  into  the  chamber,  aai 
their  shadows  were  distinctly  marked  upon  the  floor. 

''Why  is  Molly  crying  so  bitterly,  papa?  Sore  Fv 
not  going  away  for  ever  I"  said  Harfy. 

''I  hope  not  —  I  think  not;  but  when  people  part 
some  are  always  faint-hearted  about  the  chuieei  of 
meeting  again/* 

"But  you  are  not,  papa?" 

Luttrell  did  not  answer  for  a  few  seconda.  ^Ai« 
you  quite  sure,  Harry,  that  this  life  is  what  you  like? 
I  mean,"  said  he,  correcting  himself  quickly  —  "I 
mean,  would  you  not  rather  live  here  till  yon  were 
a  man,  and  make  Arrau  your  home,  as  it  is  mint 
now?" 

''No,  papa.  Fd  like  to  see  the  countries  that  die 
Captain  told  of,  and  see  some  of  the  things  he  did,  and 
then  come  back  very  rich,  and  build  a  fine  castle  here, 
and  a  great  pier  out  in  the  sea,  and  have  the  finest 
cutter  that  ever  sailed." 

"But,  before  all  this  can  come  to  pass,  bethink fov 
what  a  hard  life  is  before  you  —  what  days  of  stona 
and  nights  of  weariness.  You  may  be  hardly  used, 
and  have  none  to  pity  you  —  be  ill,  and  not  have 
one  to  speak  kindly  to  you.  Are  you  ready  for  all 
this,  Ilarr}'?" 

"I  suppose  I  must  bear  it  if  I  want  to  be  a  man;** 
and  he  drew  himself  up  proudly  as  he  spoke. 

"You'll  have  to  remember,  too,  Sir,  that  you  are 
a  gentleman,"  said  Luttrell,  almost  sternly;  ''that  there 
are  scores  of  mean  and  shabby  things  the  fellows  aiomid 
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»y  do,  a  Luttrell  must  not  stoop  to.  Keep  jour 
rord  when  yon  once  pledge  it;  iusnlt  no  man  willingly; 
ight  him  who  insults  you;  and  never,  if  it  be  your 
fortune  to  command  others,  never  say  ^GU>,^  in  a  mo- 
■lent  of  danger,  but  ^ComeZ  '* 

''111  not  forget  that,^'  said  the  boy,  seriously. 
'^Keep  this  purse,  Harry.  It  was  one  your  mother 
bitted,  many  years  ago.  The  few  guineas  that  are  in 
it^Mod  when  and  how  you  like;  only  remember  that 
viien  gone  they  cannot  easily  be  replaced  by  me. 
And  now  give  me  a  kiss,  for  they  must  see  us  part 
«Mfly." 

The  boy  sprang  into  his  arms,  and  held  him  fast 
IB  his  embrace,  while  he  kissed  him  over  and  over; 
•ad  Luttrell  parted  the  hair  upon  his  forehead,  kissing 
^  tenderly  there,  as  he  muttered  a  few  words  beneath 
b  breath. 

*' There,  go  back  to  them,  Harry,  and  tell  them  I 
viOjoin  them  presently." 

As  Harry  \ei\  the  room,  Luttrell  lighted  his  lamp, 
ttd  Nat  down  at  his  table  to  ^Tite.  It  was  to  Vyner 
ke  addresfte<l  himself,  and  intended  to  be  as  brief  as 
Right  be  —  very  little,  indeed,  more  than  the  intima- 
tioB  that  he  had  accepted  the  trust  proposed  to  him, 
ttd  begge<l  in  turn  Vyner  would  do  as  much  by  him, 
ttd  comtent  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  boy,  should  he 
b  left  fatherless. 

"I  ask  this  with  all  the  more  confidence,''  wrote  he, 
''that  your  kind  interest  in  poor  £[arr}'  is  so  fresh  in 
RJ  Bund,  and  all  your  generous  offers  to  befriend  him 
■V  the  only  cheering  thoughts  that  occur  to  me  in  this, 
M  of  the  gloomiest  moments  of  my  life. 
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"An  American  trading  captain,  led  hitiber  bj  an 
accident,  has  captivated  the  boy's  ima^nation  by  stoffiei 
of  travel  and  adventure,  and  I  have  consented  to  let 
Hany  ^o  with  him.     To  remain   here  and  live  as  I 
have  done  was  open  to  him;  he  conld  have  Boceeeded 
me  in  this  wihl  spot  without  the  bittemees  of  feeliii^ 
the  fall  that  led  to  it;  but,  in  the  restless  spirit  of  oor 
race,   he  might  some  day  or  other  have  emerged,  ind 
I  dreaded  to  imagine  what  a  semi-savage  Lnttrell  wonU 
be;  strong  of  limb,  vigorous,  daring,  and  ignorant  vidi 
pride  of  blood  and  poverty  to  stimulate  him.     What  ii 
there  he  might  not  have  done  in  a  fancied  retribotioB 
against  a  world  that  had  crushed  his  race  and  mined 
his  familv  —  for  such  were  the  lessons  he  has  been 
learning  from   his  cradle,   the  only  teachings  he  inf 
ever  had! 

"Tlie  hardships  of  life  at  sea  will  be  better  traininf 
than  these.  The  boy  is  very  like  me.  I  would  sonow 
over  it,  Vyncr,  if  1  did  not  count  on  that  resembUnee 
for  your  love  to  him.  In  one  respect,  however,  ve 
are  not  like.  Harr}'-  can  forgive  an  injurj*.  W»o 
knows,  however,  what  he  might  become  were  he  to 
grow  up  in  daily  contact  with  me;  for  I  dreaded  to 
mark  how  each  year  seemed  to  develop  the  Lnttrdl 
more  and  more  in  his-  nature.  Now,  pride  of  birth 
with  prosperity  may  lead  to  intolerance  and  oppressioiii 
but  leash  it  with  poverty  and  it  will  conduce  to  violeDee, 
perhaps  to  crime. 

"Before  the  mast  he  will  see  things  differently. 
Night-Wjfttches  and  hard  junk  are  stem  teachers.  To 
rescue  him  from  my  influence,  to  save  him  from  me,  I 
send  him  away,  and  leave  myself  childless.  I  can 
scarcely  expect  ^t  you  will  be  able  to  follow  me  in 
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lese  reasonings.  How  conld  you,  happy  as  yon  are 
1  every  accident  of  your  life,  blessed  in  everything 
bat  gives  value  to  existence?  I  feel  I  shall  never  see 
lim  again;  but  I  feel,  too,  just  as  confidently,  that  at 
ome  day  or  other  —  distant  it  may  be  —  you  and 
le  will  meet  and  talk  of  me,  speaking  in  love  and 
iffecdon,  forgiving  much,  pitying  all. 

*'Say  nothing  of  this  guardianship  to  your  wife, 
lest  it  should  lead  her  to  speak  of  me;  or,  at  all  events, 
vut  till  I  am  gone.  Talk  of  me  then  they  may,  for 
there  is  no  voice  so  eloquent  to  defend  as  the  wind 
that  sighs  through  the  long  grass  over  our  graves! 

"I  have  made  a  will,  not  ver}'  formally,  perhaps, 
liat  there  is  none  likely  to  contest  it.  What  a  grand 
immnnity  there  is  in  l>eggar}'!  and  Cane  and  Co.  will, 
I  apprehend,  if  called  upon,  vouch  for  me  in  that 
character.  There  are  several  lawsuits  which  have 
drafrjred  on  their  slow  course  for  two  generations  of  us. 
I  believe  I  myself  continued  the  contests  rather  as  obli- 
indons  of  honour  than  aught  else.  Harry  was  not 
trained  with  such  principles,  however,  and  I  shall  leave 
to  roar  discretion  whether  our  claims  be  abandoned  or 

# 

■ttntained. 

**  Last ,  but  far  from  least  of  all ,  the  family  to  which 
Hany's  mother  belonged  contains  many  very  bold, 
mtlesi,  and  I  might  say  dangerous,  men.  One  of  the 
reasons  of  my  retirement  to  this  lonely  spot  was  the 
•Bcority  I  possessed  in  the  midst  of  my  own  wild  is- 
Imden  against  demands  not  always  urged  with  moder- 
Hibn.  They  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  near  rela- 
tbiMhip  to  my  boy,  if  they  can  make  it  a  source  of 
frofit;  or,   failing  that,   to  convert  it  to  a  matter  of 
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menace.     On  every  acconnt,  therefore,  I  entreat  tliat 
fie  may  not  come  back  here,  or,  if  so,  but  paaBiiiglj. 

"I  hope  he  will  never  sell  these  islands;  diey  wooM 
be  a  sorry  commodity  in  the  market,  and  they  are  die 
oldest  possessions  of  onr  name  in  this  kingdom.    Wheli 
Henry  the  Second  sent  John  de  Lnttrell  as  Envoy  to 
Rome  —  bat  where  am  I  straying  to?     The  shoots 
that  ring  without  tell  me  that  all  is  ready  for  tlieir 
departure,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  I  shaU  be  akne 
in  the  world.     Think  of  me  sometimes,   dear  friend, 
even  if  the  thought  come  in  your  happy  hours  to  diA 
its  joys  with  sadness;  but  do  not  speaJL  of,  last  of  aUi 
do  not  write  to, 

"Yours,  while  he  lives, 

"John  Hamilton  Luttbell. 

"I  am  half  ashamed  to  add  one  other  request;  bat 
if  my  cheeks  grow  red  as  I  write,  my  heart  will  be  the 
calmer  when  it  is  written.  Be  a  friend  to  my  boy  n^ 
all  ways  that  your  kindness,  your  sympathy,  yoor 
counsel  can  dictate.  Guide,  direct,  encourage,  or,  i» 
need  be,  reprove  him;  but  never,  w^hatever  you  do,  aid 
him  with  your  purse.  It  is  on  this  condition  alone  I 
commit  him  to  you.     Remember!" 

"They  are  growing  impatient,  papa,"  said  the  boy, 
entering  the  room  half  timidly.  "It  is  nigh  flood, 
and  we  shall  want  all  the  ebb  to  take  us  round  the 
Gaskets." 

"And  are  you  so  impatient  to  be  off,  Harry?"  said 
he,  in  a  low  soft  voice;  "do  you  wish  to  leave  me, 
Harry?" 
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*'Not  if  joxL  would  have  me  stay,  papa;  but  I 
thonght,  I  used  to  think  at  least  —  that — " 

"That  we  made  but  little  companionship  together, 
you  would  say,"  said  Luttrell,  mildly;  "that  we  lived 
too  much  apart  Well,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "quite  true."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  a. sort  of  effort,  and  in  a  changed  voice, 
continned:  "If  I  should  be  no  more  here  when  you 
come  back,  Harry,  do  not  let  this  old  place  fall  to 
ndn.  It  has  sheltered  me  during  many  a  year  of  sor- 
row, and  sorrow  has  a  very  attaching  quality  I" 

"Papa ,  I  will  not  go.  I  will  not  leave  you ! "  said  the 
boy,  falling  on  his  neck,  and  kissing  him  over  and  over. 

"You  must  be  manly,  Sir,"  said  Luttrell,  rising 
and  disengaging  himself  from  the  boy^s  embrace. 
"When  men  promise,  they  are  bound  to  keep  their 
word." 

The  tone,  the  look,  the  gesture,  fully  as  much  as 
the  stem  words  themselves,  recalled  Harry  to  himself, 
and  he  drew  his  hand  roughly  across  his  eyes,  and 
stepping  back,  stationed  himself,  as  he  was  wont,  to 
hear  his  father's  commands. 

"I  have  written  to  Sir  Gervais  Vyner  the  letter  you 
see  here,  asking  him  to  be  your  guardian  in  case  I 
should  die  before  your  return.  I  have  reason  to  hope 
he  will  not  refuse  me.  If  he  accept,  you  will  obey 
him  in  all  things.  You  would  obey  me,  at  all  events. 
Whenever  you  return  to  England,  seek  him  out,  and 
leam  to  know  him  as  the  last  friend  I  had  left  me." 

"I  will.  Sir." 

The  calm  and  resolute  tone  of  tlic  boy  seemed  for 
an  instant  almost  to  overcome  the  father,  who  stood 
and  stared  steadfastly  at  him. 

15* 
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''I  have  told  Sir  Gervais/'  he  eondnued,  "^that  he 
will  find  you  honourable,  trnthful,  and  liraTe;  see  that 
my  words  be  borne  out  And  I  have  beeoaght  him 
to  give  jou  all  that  his  fiiendship  can  bestow;  bat  oa 
no  account  —  mind  this,  boy  —  on  no  aoconnt  asdst 
you  with  money.     You  hear  me,  Harry?" 

"I  do.  Sir.     I  will  not  forg;et  your  words." 

^*If  you  should  have  any  immediate  call  for  money, 
I  have  told  your  Captain  I  will  repay  him  far  what 
he  will  advance  you;  be  thrifty,  for  I  have  but  IHde 
to  live  on,  as  you  will  discover  one  of  these  daji 
when  it  is  all  your  own." 

"My  dear  Sir,"  broke  in  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  as  he 
bustled  into  the  room,  all  coated  and  muffled  for  the 
journey.  "  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say  we  shall  lose 
the  tide  if  we  delay.  This  young  gentleman's  luggage 
is  all  on  board,  and  if  there  be  no  very  urgent  reason 
for  deferring  our  departure,  I  should  take  it  as  a 
favour  to  say  good-by." 

"There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  your  haste, 
Sir,"  said  Luttrell,  with  a  faint  smile.  "This  is  a 
place  where  few  would  care  to  dally.  I  have,  been 
saying  f  few  words  to  my  son,  before  he  leaves  me. 
This  is  tlie  cause  of  your  delay." 

"My  dear  Sir,  I  offer  a  thousand  apologies,  and 
beg  to  retire  at  once." 

"They  are  all  said,  Sir.  Harry  and  I  have  nothinf: 
more  of  any  consequence  to  talk  over.  If  Sir  Glervab 
had  not  been  here  himself,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  I^d  have 
asked  you  to  paint  us  somewhat  less  savage  than  we 
are.     Oh,  here  comes  the  Captain." 

"I  say,  youngster,"  cried  Dodge,  entering,  "if  yon 
ainH  bent  on  kissm'  the  ugliest  population  I  ever  saw 
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since  I  left  the  Feejees,  jnst  step  out  bj  the  back  of 

the  house,  and  make  the  best  of  jour  way  down  to 

the  shore.    Good  day,  Sir.    Yon  shall  have  news  of  us. 

Let  me  see;  it  will  be  a  matter  of  six  months,  or  so. 

But  111  have  a  sharp  look  out  after  the  *buoy,'  and 

hell  do  well,  you^U  see.     Don't  you  be  surprised  if 

you  see   him  a  comin'  in  some  fine  morning  with  a 

green  monkey  or  a  fur-caped  baboon.     Cheer  up,  Sir! 

I>on't  let  the  buoy  see  you  down-hearted,"  whisptt^  he. 

^Come  along,  Harry!     Be  lively,  my  lad;  out  of  that 

window,  and  let  me  find  you  aboard  when  I  get  down.** 

^'Be  kind  to  him!"  muttered  Luttrell,  as  he  drew 

liis  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes. 

^'Lord  love  ye!  Fm  the  kindest  critter  that  ever 
brosthed.  The  whole  time  I  was  with  the  Choctaws, 
I  never  scalped  an  enemy.  I  couldn't  bear  it;  and 
vbenever  I  cut  a  fellow's  head  off,  I  turned  him  right 
nmnd,  so  that  I  shouldn't  see  his  face.  Soft-hearted, 
wirn't  it?  But  that's  my  natur'.  There,  I  hear  them 
ketving  short;  so  good- by,  for  the  last  time." 

"Harry,  Harry  —  one  word  " 

*^He'8  gone,  poor  feUow;  don't  break  down  his 
ooorage.     Gk>od-by.     Don't  call  him  back." 

''Be  it  so,"  said  Luttrell,  as  he  sunk  down  into  his 
dair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  For  a 
vUle  all  was  still;  then  suddenly  a  wild  cheer,  a  cry, 
in  which  the  wail  of  sorrow  was  blended  with  the 
nreO  of  the  deep  voices  crying  out;  and  Luttrell  arose, 
ind  flung  open  his  window.  The  lugger  was  under 
veigh.  The  dark  shadow  of  her  full  canvas  moved 
ilowly  along,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  at  least  to 
ijti  that  were  now  dimmed  with  tears;  and  when  he 
tmed  away  to  wipe  them,  she  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  Welcome  Home. 

To  welcome  Sir  Gervais  Vyner  home,  the  ladies 
had  invited  Sir  Within  Wardle  to  dinner  —  one  of 
those  privileged  little  family  meetings,  to  be  of  which 
one  must  be  an  honoured  guest  —  and  so,  indeed,  did 
the  old  Baronet  with  his  fine  tact  understand  it;  for 
he  was  very  skilful  in  comprehending  all  those  situa- 
tions which  make  the  so-to-say  diplomacy  of  daily 
life. 

He  knew  that  he  was  admitted  to  that  very  plea- 
sant brevet  rank,  the  friend  of  the  family,  before 
whom  everything  can  be  said  and  talked  over;  and  he 
showed  by  innumerable  little  traits  how  he  valued  his 
promotion,  and,  with  a  subtlety  all  his  own,  talked  of 
himself  and  his  own  affairs  with  an  easy  confidence 
that  seemed  to  say,  ^^Here  we  are,  all  in  secret  com- 
mittee; we  may  speak  as  freely  as  we  like.'' 

The  dinner  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Vyner  gave 
an  amusing  account  of  his  Irish  experiences,  spoke  of 
everything  and  every  one  but  Luttrell,  for  his  was  a 
name  that  was  never  mentioned  amongst  them.  Indeed, 
in  the  wrong  the  Courtenays  had  done  him,  was  the 
seal  that  closed  their  lips;  for,  while  we  can  talk,  and 
talk  fluently,  of  those  who  have  injured  us,  of  such  as 
we  have  ourselves  injured,  we  are  dumb. 

Sir  Within  saw,  with  the  old  craft  of  his  trade, 

that  there  was  a  reserve;    he  smelt  it  like  a  secret 

treaty,  but  it  did  not  touch  him,  and  he  was  indifferent 

about  it     He  joined  w\t\i  \kft  \«A\%%  -^wixdy  in  their 
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<iepreciation  of  Ireland  as  a  residence,  and  laughingly 
coDdured  in  their  insistance  that  they  were  never  to 
be  ttked  to  go  there. 

As  to  the  project  of  adopting  the  little  peasant- 
pA,  they  made  it  the  subject  of  much  pleasant  banter; 
for,  of  course,  Yyner  was  totally  unable  to  reply  to 
oDe-tenth  of  the  questions  which  the  matter  suggested. 

*^We  will  suppose  she  is  very  pretty:  and,  what  is 
ttOl  harder  to  believe,  we  will  suppose  that  she*ll  grow 
op  prettier,  what  b  to  come  of  it;  what  do  you  intend 
her  to  be?"  said  Georgina. 

'Yea;'  said  Sir  Within,  ''let  us  look  a  litUe  to 
vhat  ItiOians  call  e  poiV* 

''WlTen  well  brought  up,  and  well  educated,  she 
night  surely  be  a  governess,"  said  Lady  Vyner,  coming 
to  ker  huslMUid^s  rescue. 

''And  was  it  worth  while  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
dnidgery  she  knew,  to  enter  upon  a  slavery  that  she 
never  heard  of?"  asked  Georgina. 

''To  tell  truth,"  said  Vyner,  "I  must  confess  I  was 
tki&king  more  of  the  benefit  to  Ada,  the  advantage 
*he  would  have  in  a  joyous,  high-spirited  creature  of 
hr  own  age,  that  might  make  her  hours  of  lessons 
nore  fuU  of  emulation,  and  her  play  hours  plea- 
ttBter." 

Sir  Within  bowed  a  courteous  assent  to  a  speech 
principally  addressed  to  himself. 

'*And,"  continued  Sir  Gervais,  bolder  for  his  en- 
eouagement,  "and,  as  to  forecasting  what  is  to  happen 
to  any  of  us,  even  if  we  be  alive,  some  ten  or  twelve 
jevs  hence,  I  really  own  I  don^t  think  it  is  called 
fcr." 

Tm  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Sir  Within.     "I  have 
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made  up  mj  mind  to  live  about  fiye-and-thiity'  yam 
more,  and  even  speculated  on  the  how  I  am  to  hwt  it" 

*^Do  let  us  hear  your  plan/*  siud  Gooigiiia,  vith • 
slight  flush  of  eagerness  in  her  face. 

^^I  have  two,"  said  he;  "and  as  there  is  not  • 
little  to  be  said  for  each,  I  hesitate  between  them." 

"We  cannot  pretend  to  be  of  any  use  in  connsd- 
ling  you,  unfortunately,*'  said  Lady  Yyner;  "bat  if 
there  be  anything  which  what  you  slightingly  eill 
*  woman's  wit'  can  add  to  your  own  reasoning!,  we 
offer  it  freely." 

"I  am  deeply,  infinitely  gratified;  your  ItiiwlnM  ii 
most  acceptable.  3Iy  first  plan  is  one  with  whow 
details  I  am  but  too  conversant  It  is  to  live  an  old 
bachelor!" 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  looked 
down.  They  did  not  very  well  see  what  was  to  be 
said,  and  they  said  nothing,  though,  by  his  silence,  he 
seemed  to  expect  a  remark. 

"Well,"  said  Vyner,  trying  to  break  the  awkward 
pause,  "you  at  least  know  its  resources,  and  what  such 
a  mode  of  life  can  offer.'' 

"A  good  deal,"  resumed  Sir  AVithin.  "A  well- 
cultivated  selfishness  has  ver}"^  great  resources,  if  one 
has  only  sufficient  means  to  indulge  them.  You  can, 
what  is  called,  live  well,  consult  the  climate  that  suits 
you,  frequent  the  society  you  like,  know  the  people 
that  you  care  to  know,  buy  the  picture,  the  horse,  the 
statue  that  takes  your  fancy.  You  can  do  anything, 
and  be  anything  but  one." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Be  happy  —  that  is  denied  you!     I  am  not,  of 
course,  speculating  on  any  supreme  bUss.     I  leave  all 
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these  divine  notioiiB  to  novelists  and  play-writers;  bat 
I  speak  of  that  moderate  share  of  daOy  contentment 
whick  we  in  onr  mnndane  humility  call  happiness;  this 
yoa  cannot  have/' 

''But,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  given  all  the 
ingredients  of  it  in  your  late  description ,''  said 
Geori^ina. 

''And  the  Chinese  cook  got  all  the  ingredients  to 
Mike  a  plum-pudding,  but  he  forgot  to  tie  the  bag 
that  held  them;  so  is  it  the  old  bachelor's  life  has 
no  eompleteness;  it  wants  what  the  French  call  ^Ten- 
wnUe/" 

"Then  why  not  tie  the  bag,  Sir  Within?"  asked 
Udy  Vyner,  laughing. 

The  old  diplomatist's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  wicked 
irollery,  and  his  mouth  curved  into  a  half-malicious 
flaile,  when  Sir  Gervais  quietly  said, 

"She  means,  why  not  marry?" 

"Ah,  marry!"  exclaimed  he,  throwing  up  his  eye- 
browtf  with  an  air  that  said,  "here  is  a  totally  new 
Md  before  us!"  and  then,  as  quickly  recovering,  he 
lud,  ''Yes,  certainly.  There  is 'marriage!  But,  some- 
I»w,  I  always  think  hn  this  subject  of  a  remark  Charles 
it  Rochefoucauld  once  made  me.  He  said  he  was 
Ud  up  once  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  a  ch&teau  near 
Ktney,  without  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance,  and, 
ts  b^;uile  the  weary  bourn,  he  used  to  play  chess  with 
Uaself,  so  that  at  last  he  fancied  he  was  very  fond  of 
the  game.  When  he  came  up  to  Paris  afterwards,  he 
eai^aged  a  person  to  come  every  day  and  play  with 
Urn;  but  to  his  horror  he  discovered  that  he  conld  no 
ioBger  win  when  he  pleased,  and  he  gave  up  the 
pinuit  and  never  resumed  it     This  b,  perhaps,  one 
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of  the  discoveries  men  like  myself  make  when  tiiej 
marry. ' 

^'Not  if  they  many  wisely,  Sir  Within,*^  said  Ladf 
Vyner. 

**I  declare,"  hroke  in  Georgina,  hastily,  "I  think 
Sir  Within  is  right  Telling  a  person  to  marry  wiselj, 
is  saying,  ^Go  and  win  that  thirty  thousand  poimdi  ia 
the  lottery.' " 

"At  all  events,"  said  Vyner,  "you'll  never  do  it,  if 
yon  don't  take  a  ticket" 

"But  to  do  that,"  said  Lady  Vyner,  langhingly* 
"one  ought  to  dream  of  a  lucky  number,  or  consoltt 
sorceress  at  least" 

"Ah!  if  you  would  but  be  the  sorceress,  Lady 
Vyner,"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  mingled  seriousness  and 
drollery. 

"And  tell  you,  I  suppose,  when  you  ought  to  venture?*' 

"Just  so." 

"Am  I  so  certain  that  you'd  respect  my  divination 
—  a  prophet  can't  afford  to  be  slighted." 

"I  promise,"  said  he;  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
extended  his  right  hand  in  imitation  of  a  famous  in- 
cident of  the  period,  and  exclaimed,  "Je  jure!" 

"It  is  then  agreed,"  said  she,  quietly,  but  with  a 
slight  show  of  humour.  "If  it  should  be  ever  revealed 
to  me  —  intimated  to  my  inner  consciousness  is  the 
phrase,  I  believe  —  that  a  particular  person  was 
Heaven-sent  for  your  especial  happiness,  I'll  imme- 
diately go  and  tell  you." 

"And  I'll  marry  her." 

"Her  consent  is,  of  course,  not  in  question  what- 
ever," said  G^orgina;  "but  I  think  so  gallant  a  person 
as  Sir  Within  might  have  mentione<l  it 
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*'So  I  should,  if  Lady  Vyner  hadn^t  said  she  was 
leaven-sent  When  the  whole  thing  became  destiny, 
t  was  only  obedience  was  called  for/* 

"You're  a  Incky  fellow,"  cried  Vyner,  "if  you're 
Dot  married  off  before  Easter.  There's  nothing  so 
Itngerous  as  giving  a  commission  of  this  kind  to  a 
woman." 

"Sir  Within  knows  he  can  trust  me;  he  knows  that 
1  M  all  the  responsibOity  of  my  charge.  It  is  very 
poMible  that  I  may  be  too  exacting  —  too  difficult " 

"*!  pray  you  do  so,"  cried  he,  with  much  eagerness. 

*'Do  you  see  how  he  wants  to  get  off?"  said  Vyner; 
''Hke  certain  capricious  ladies,  he'd  like  to  see  all  the 
nres  in  the  shop,  and  jbuy  nothing." 

"  I  fancy  .it's  pretty  much  what  he  has  done  already," 
nid  Gefjrgina,  in  a  half  whisper;  but  tlie  butler  put  an 
cod  to  the  discussion  by  announcing  that  Mr.  M^Kinlay 
Wd  jost  arrived. 

** Shall  we  go  into  the  drawing-room?"  said  Geor- 
pu  to  her  sister. 

''If  you  like;  but  he'll  certainly  come  in  to  tea," 
*u  the  answer. 

**Well,  it  is  at  least  a  reprieve,"  said  she,  with  a 
itttfy  sigh;  and  they  retired. 

As  they  left  by  one  door,  Mr.  M^Kinlay  entered 
tbe  room  by  the  other.  After  a  cordial  greeting.  Sir 
(>cnmb  presented  him  to  Sir  Within,  and  began  to 
fmtion  him  about  his  journey. 

"Well,  Sir  Gervais,"  said  he,  after  a  long-drawn 
b«tth,  "it  is  no  exaggeration  if  I  say,  that  I  have  not 
VMher  client  in  the  world  for  whom  I  would  undergo 
<W  name  fatigues,  not  to  say  dangers." 

"My  firiend  Mr.  M^Kinlay  has  been  on  an  excursion 
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of  some  peril,  and  much  harcUup,"  said  Sir  yyner  to 
Sir  Within. 

"Ah!     In  Canada,  I  presume." 

"No,  Sir,"  resumed  M'Kinlay,  "far  worse  —  ift- 
finitely  worse  than  Canada." 

"  You  speak  of  Newfoundland,  perhaps?" 

"Excuse  me.  Sir,  I  mean  Ireland,  and  not  mmly 
Ireland  itself — though  I  believe  a  glutton  in  haibaiiiB 
might  satiate  himself  there  —  but,  worse  again,  Sir  — 
I  have  been  over  to  visit  some  islands,  wretched  rods 
without  vegetation  —  well  would  it  be,  could  I  mj 
without  inhabitants  —  off  the  west  coast,  and  ii| 
actually  in  the  wild  Atlantic  Ocean!" 

"The  Arran  Islands,"  interposed  Vyner,  who  «w 
that  Sir  "Within  was  doubtful  of  the  geography. 

"Yes,  Sir;  had  they  called  them  the  Barren  IsUndi 
there  would  have  been  Rome  fitness  in  the  designation.'* 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  appeared  the  better  of  his  very  onsD 
drollery,  and  drank  off  a  bumper  of  claret,  which  sIm   | 
seemed  to  do  him  good. 

"And  was  the  estate  you  wished  to  purchase  it 
these  wild  regions?"  asked  Sir  Within. 

"No;  my  friend's  mission  to  Arran  was  only  it-    ; 
motely  connected  with  the  purchase.     In  fact,  he  went   j 
in  search  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whose  assistance  I   i 
needed,  and  whose  caprice  it  was  to  retire  to  that  deso- 
late spot,  and  leave  a  world  in  which  he  might  havo 
made  a  very  conspicuous  figure.     I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  tell  his  name,   though,  perhaps,   you  might  nenrer 
have  heard  it  before.     M^Kinlay  will,  however,  give 
us  an  account  of  his  reception,  and  all  that  he  saw 
theoro." 
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""My  troubles  began/*  said  Mr.  M'Rinlay,  ''almost 
inuDediatelj  after  we  parted.  You  remember  that  on 
oar  last  evening,  at  Westport  it  was,  that  the  waiter 
infofmed  me  a  gentleman  then  in  the  house  had  engaged 
ahgger  to  take  him  over  to  Innishmore,  the  veiy  island 
I  wanted  to  reach.  I  commissioned  the  man  to  arrange 
if  he  could  with  the  gentleman  to  accept  me  as  a  fellow- 
tnrdler.  It  was  settled  accordingly,  that  we  were  to 
nH  with  the  ebb  tide  at  eight  o^clock  the  next  morning. 
K7  first  shock,  on  reaching  the  pier,  was  to  see  what 
dM7  called  the  lugger.  She  was  a  half-decked  tub  I  I 
117  tab,  for  her  whole  length  was  certainly  not  double 
bar  breadth.  She  was  tarred  all  over,  her  sails  were 
patched,  her  ropes  knotted,  and  for  ballast,  she  had 
wme  blocks  of  granite  in  a  bed  of  shingle  which  shifted 
even  as  she  lay  surging  in  the  harbour.  They  —  the 
Hilorg,  I  mean  —  answered  my  few  questions  so  rudely, 
lod  with  so  much  ferocity  of  look  and  demeanour,  that 
1  was  actually  afiraid  to  refuse^  going  on  board,  lest  they 
dioald  take  it  as  oiFence,  though  I  would  willingly  have 
pren  five  guineas  to  be  excused  the  expedition,  and 
tiit  for  a  more  responsible-looking  craft.  My  fellow- 
trtFeller,  too,  a  very  rough -looking,  and  evidently 
ws£mng  man,  settled  the  point,  as  seeing  my  hesita- 
tioii,  he  said,  'Well,  Sir,  ain^t  the  boat  good  enough 
fcr  you?  Why  don't  you  step  aboard?'  The  faces  of 
tke  bystanders  quickly  decided  me,  and  I  went  down 
tke  plank  praying  for  my  safety,  and  cursing  the  day 
I  erer  saw  Ircdand." 

Our  reader  would  possibly  not  thank  us  to  follow 
Kr.  M'Kinlay  in  his  narrative,  which,  indeed,  only 
eonttmed  sorrows  common  to  many  besides  himself  — 
the  terrors  of  being  shipwrecked  added  to  the  ixaBCnfiB 
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of  sea-sickness.  He  told  how,  through  all  his  agonies, 
he  overheard  the  discussions  that  overwhehned  him  iriA 
terror,  whether  they  could  "carry"  this,  or  "take  in 
that;"  if  such  a  thing  would  "hold,"  or  such  another 
"give  way;"  and  lastly,  whether  it  were  better  to  bear 
away  for  Cork  or  Bantry,  or  stand  out  to  open  see, 
and  —  Heaven  knows  where!  "Terrors  that  wiU  keep 
me,"  cried  he,  "in  nightmares  for  the  rest  of  vsj 
life!" 

"At  last  —  it  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  fill  tlia 
measure  of  my  fears  —  I  heard  a  sailor  say,  ^  There! 
she's  over  at  last!'    *  Who's  over?'  cried  I. 

"^The  fishing-boat  that  was  down  to  leeward,  Sir/ 
answered  he.     'They're  all  lost.' 

"* Lucky  for  them,'  said  I  to  myself,  *if  it's  ofer 
so  soon.  This  prolonged  agony  is  a  thousand  deadis.* 
*  They're  on  the  spars;  I  see  them  I'  cried  my  fellow- 
traveller;  'slack  off.'  I  foi^et  what  he  said,  but  it  waa 
to  slack  off  something,  and  run  down  for  them.  Ti^ 
atrocious  proposal  rallied  me  back  to  strength  agttDi 
and  I  opposed  it  with  an  energy,  indeed  with  a  virolenedi 
that  actually  astonished  myself.  I  asked  by  what  right 
he  took  the  command  of  tlie  lugger,  and  why  he  pra- 
sumed  to  peril  my  life  —  valuable  to  a  number  of  people 
—  for  God  knows  what  or  whom.  I  vowed  the  most  ter 
rific  consequences  when  we  should  come  on  shore  agttHi 
and  declared  I  would  have  him  indicted  for  a  constniC' 
tive  manslaughter,  if  not  worse.  I  grew  bolder  as  I VK^ 
that  the  sailors,  fully  alive  to  our  danger,  were  disposed 
to  take  part  with  me  against  him ,  when  the  fellow  -^ 
one  of  the  greatest  desperadoes  I  ever  met,  and,  as  1 
afterwards  found  out,  a  Yankee  pirate  and  slaver  -^ 
dlrew  a  pistol  &om  his  breast  and  presented  it  at  ^ 
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lielmsman,  saying,  *Down  your  helm,  or  FU  shoot  youT 

mod  a»  the  man  obeyed,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  *If 

I  hear  another  word  out  of  your  mouth,   V\\  put  an 

oanee  ball  in  yon,  as  sure  as  my  name  is^  —  I  think 

lie  said  *  Hairy.*     I  believe  I  fainted;  at  least,  I  only 

was  aware  of  what  was  going  on  around  me  as  I  saw 

them  dragging  on   board  a  half-drowned  boy,  with  a 

lag  in  his  hiuid,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  Mr. 

Ut— " 

'* There,  there,  M*Kinlay,"  burst  inVyner,  "all  this 
tgitates  you  far  too  much  —  don't  go  on.  Til  not  permit 
y<m.  To-morrow,  after  a  good  sleep,  and  a  hearty 
breakfast  1*11  make  you  finish  your  story ;  but  positively 
m  not  listen  to  another  word,  now."  The  hastily 
thrown  glance  of  displeasure  showed  tlie  lawyer  that 
dus  was  a  command,  and  he  hung  his  head  and  mut- 
ttnd  out  an  awkward  concurrence. 

** Won't  you  take  more  wine,  Sir  Within?" 
"'No  more,  thank  you.     Your  capital  Bordeaux  has 
Bade  me  already  exceed  my  usual  quantity." 

**Let  us  ask  the  ladies,  tlien,  for  a  cup  of  tea," 
Mid  Vyner,  as  he  opened  the  door;  and,  as  M^Kinlay 
pitted  out,  he  whispered,  "I  just  caught  you  in  time!" 
The  ladies  received  Mr.  M^Kinlay  with  that  sort  of 
oool  politeness  which  is  cruel  enough  when  extended  to 
Ike  person  one  sees  every  day,  but  has  a  touch  of 
intann  in  it  when  accorded  to  him  who  has  just  come 
off  a  long  journey. 

Now,  in  the  larger  gatherings  of  the  world,  social 
freferences  are  scarcely  felt,  but  they  can  be  very 
painfiil  things  in  the  small,  close  circle  of  a  family 

'*Yoa  have  been  to  Ireland,  Mr.  M'Kinlay — I  hope 
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you  were  pleased  with  yonr  tour?  Won't  you  hx^ 
some  tea?"  said  LadyVyner,  with  the  same  amount  o 
interest  in  each  question. 

''Mr.  M'Kinlay  mnst  have  proved  a  moft  aniiuim 
guest ,'^  said  Georgina,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Sir  Within 
''or  we  should  have  seen  you  in  the  drawing^rooa 
somewhat  earlier." 

"I  felt  it  an  age,"  said  he,  with  a  little  bow  and  a 
smile,  intended  to  be  of  intense  captivation. 

"But  still  you  remained,"  said  she,  with  a  sort  of 
pique. 

^^^fa  foil  What  was  to  be  done?  The  excellent  nta 
got  into  a  story  of  his  adventures,  a  narrative  of  t 
shipwreck  which  liad  not  —  as  I  was  cruel  enough  tft 
regret  —  befallen  him,  and  which,  I  verily  belicre, 
might  have  lasted  all  night,  if,  by  some  lucky  chance, 
he  had  not  approached  so  near  a  topic  of  some  delicacT 
or  reserve,  that  your  brother-in-law  closed  'the  stance, 
and  stopped  him ;  and  to  tliis  accident  I  owe  my  freedom/ 

"I  wonder  what  it  could  have  beoni" 

''I  cannot  give  you  the  faintest  clue  to  it.  Indeed. 
I  can't  fashion  to  my  imagination  what  are  called  famil} 
secrets  —  verj'  possibly  because  1  never  had  a  family.' 

Though  Georgina  maintained  the  conversation  foi 
some  time  longer,  keeping  up  that  little  game  of  mean 
ingless  remark  and  reply  which  suffices  for  tea-taU 
talk,  her  whole  mind  was  bent  upon  what  could  poc 
sibly  be  the  mysterj-  he  alluded  to.  Taking  the  Of 
portunity  of  a  moment  when  Sir  Within  was  addressin 
a  remark  to  Lady  Vjnier,  slie  moved  half  carelesil, 
away  towards  the  firephice,  where  Mr.  M'Kinlay  sippe 
his  tea  in  solitude,  Sir Gervais being  deep  in  the  colunu 
of  au  evening  paper. 
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I  suppose  jon  are  very  tired,  Mr.  M^Kinlay?** 

she;  and  simple  as  were  the  words,  they  were 

ottered  with  one  of  those  charming  smiles,  that  sweet 

eaptiTation  of  look  and  intonation,  which  are  the  spells 

Vy  which   fine   ladies  work   their   miracles  on    lesser 

mortals;  and,  as  she  spoke,   she  seated  herself  on  a 

»€»,  gracefully  drawing  aside  the  folds  of  her  ample 

dress,    to  convey  the  intimation  that  there  was  still 

place  for  another. 

While  'Mr.  M^Rinlay  looked  rather  longingly  at  the 
vacant  place,  wondering  whether  he  might  dare  to  take 
H,  I  second  gesture,  making  the  seat  beside  her  still 
more  conspicuous,  encouraged  him,  and  he  sat  down, 
pretty  much  with  the  mixed  elation  and  astonishment 
k  might  have  felt  had  the  Lord  Chancellor  invited 
Ub  to  a  place  beside  him  on  the  woolsack. 

"I  am  so  sorry  not  to  have  heard  your  account  — 

^  most  interesting  account,  my  brother  tells  me  —  of 

.    yoar  late  journey,"  began  she;  "and  really,  though  the 

|r    recital  must  bring  back  very  acute  pain,  I  am  selfish 

QoQgh  to  ask  you  to  brave  it" 

^I  am  more  than  repaid  for  all,  Miss  Gourtenay,  in 
4e  kind  interest  you  vouchsafe  to  bestow  on  me." 

Afler  which  she  smiled  graciously,  and  seemed  a 
btle  —  a  very  little  —  flurried,  as  though  the  speech 
livoared  of  gallantry,  and  then,  with  a  regained  sereni- 
^.  the  went  on,   "You  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  I 


**So  narrowly,  that  I  believe  every  varying  emotion 
^  can  herald  in  the  sad  catastrophe  passed  through 
^t  and  I  felt  every  pang,  except  the  last  of  all." 
**How  dreadful!  Where  did  it  happen?" 
**  Off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  Miss  Gourtenay.  Off 

i^ttrta  9f  irrm.  /.  16 
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what  mariners  declare  to  be  the  most  perilous  lee-shoi 
in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world;  and  in  an  open  boi 
too,  at  least  but  half  decked,  and  on  a  day  of  such 
storm  that,  except  ourselves  and  the  unlucky  yawl  tkj 
was  lost,  not  another  sail  was  to  be  seen." 

"And  were  the  crew  lost?" 

"No;  it  was  in  saving  them,  as  they  clung  to  th 
floating  spars,  that  we  were  so  near  perishing  oui 
selves." 

"But  you  did  save  them?" 

"Every  one.  It  was  a  daring  act;  so  daring  that, 
landsman  as  I  was,  I  deemed  it  almost  foolhardy,  hi- 
deed,  our  crew  at  first  resisted,  and  wouldn't  do  it" 

"It  was  nobly  done,  be  assured,  Mr.  M^Kinlaj;  these 
are  occasions  well  bought  at  all  their  cost  of  danger. 
Not  only  is  a  man  higher  for  them  in  his  own  estewn, 

but  that  to  all  who  know  him,  who  respect,  who 

She  hesitated,  and,  in  a  flurried  sort  of  way,  suddenly 
said,  "And  where  did  you  land  them?" 

"We  landed  them  on  tlie  island,"  said  he,  with  w 
almost  triumphant  air  —  "we  brought  them  back  to 
their  own  homes  —  dreary  enough  in  all  conscience; 
but  they  never  knew  better." 

"How  is  the  place  called?" 

"Innishmore,  the  most  northern  of  tlie  Arran  Islands, 
said  he,  in  a  whisper,  and  looking  uneasily  over  at  Sii 
Gervais,  to  see  that  he  was  not  overheard. 

"Is  the  place  interesting,  or  picturesque,  or  ari 
there  any  objects  of  interest?"  said  she,  carelessly,  anc 
to  let  him  recover  his  former  composure. 

"  None  whatever,"  continued  he,  in  the  same  cautioa 
voice;  "mere  barbarism,  and  such  poverty  as  I  neve 
witnesseA  before.   In  l\\e  \\o\x^^  -^Ixei^  we  were  receive 
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—  the  only  thing  worthy  the  name  of  a  house  in  the 
place  —  the  few  articles  of  furniture  were  made  of  the 
remnants  thrown  on  shore  from  shipwrecks;  and  we 
had  on  the  dinner-table  earthenware  pipkins,  tin  cups, 
frlasses,  and  wooden  measures  indiscriminately.  While, 
as  if  to  hei^ten  the  incongruity,  a  flagon  of  silver, 
which  had  once  been  gilt  too,  figured  in  the  midst, 
and  displayed  a  very  strange  crest  —  a  heart  rent  in 
two,  with  the  motto.  La  Lutte  reelle^  a  heraldic  Tersion 
of  the  name.'" 

"Luttrell!"  whispered  she,  still  lower.     "What  is 
Vu  christian  name?** 

'*John  Hamilton.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay, 
Here  have  you  been  leading  nie  all  this  time?  These 
we  all  secrets;  at  least.  Sir  Ger\'ais  enjoined  me  espe- 
cially not  to  speak  of  where  I  had  been,  nor  with  whom. 
1  am  aware  it  wrh  out  of  respect  for  the  feelings  of  this 
Qikfortunate  man,  who,  however  little  trace  there  re- 
niained  of  it,  has  once  been  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
'ome  fortune." 

''If  you  never  tell  my  brother  that  you  have  re- 
scaled  tliis  to  me,  1  promise  you  Til  not  speak  of  it," 
^d  KJie;  and,  with  all  her  effort  to  appear  calm,  her 
Hi^tiou  nearly  overcame  her. 

"Vou  may  depend  upon  »/*^,  Miss  Courtenay." 

''Nor  to  my  sister,"  muttered  she,  still  dwelling  on 
ivr  own  thoughts. 

*' Certainly  not  It  was  a  great  indiscretion  —  that 
i*.  it  would  have  been  a  great  indiscretion  to  have 
•oitioned  this  to  any  one  less  —  less " 

While  he  was  searching  his  brain  for  an  epithet, 
■k  arose  and  walked  to  a  window,  and  Mr.  M^Kinlay, 

16* 
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rather  shocked  at  his  own  impetaons  fraakneBs,  n 
thinlang  over  all  that  he  had  said. 

'*^Come,  Sir  Within,"  cried  Vyner,  ^^ here's  my  frien* 
M^Kinlaj,  a  capital  whist  plajer.  What  aaj  yoa  to  i 
mhber?  and  (}eorgina,  will  yon  join  ns?" 

"Not  to-night,  Gervais.    Laura  will  take  my  placft' 

Lady  Vyner  acceded  good  natoredly,  widi  maaj 
excuses  for  all  her  ignorance  of  the  game,  and  wUk 
Sir  Within  and  Vyner  held  a  little  amicable  contest  fin 
her  as  a  partner,  Georgina  drew  again  nigh  to  iHiere 
M^Eonlay  was  standing. 

"Did  he  look  very  old  and  broken?"  asked  she,  ai 
a  low  but  shaken  voice. 

"Terribly  broken." 

"What  age  would  you  guess  him  to  be?" 

"Fifty- four,  or  five;  perhaps  older." 

"Absurd!"  cried  she,  peevishly;  "he's  not  forty." 

"I  spoke  of  what  he  seemed  to  be;  his  hair  is  per- 
fectly white,  he  stoops  considerably,  and  looks,  in  fteU 
the  remains  of  a  shattered ,  broken  man ,  who  never  at 
any  time  was  a  strong  one." 

An  insolent  curl  moved  her  mouth ,  but  she  bit  hei 
lips,  and  with  an  eifort  said,  "Did  you  see  his  wife?' 

"He  is  a  widower;  except  the  little  boy  that  ▼€ 
rescued  from  the  wreck,  he  has  none  belong^ing  tc 
him." 

"Come  along,  M*Kinlay,  we  are  waiting  for  you,' 
cried  Sir  Gervais;  and  the  lawyer  moved  away,  whifc 
Georgina,  with  a  motion  of  her  finger  to  her  lips,  tc 
enjoin  secresy,  turned  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Soin«  Worda  «t  Pariinff. 

It  was  m  the  Vjnen  sat  at  breakout  the  fbllowiiig 
morning,  that  the  servant  announced  the  arriTal  of  an 
old  oonntryman  and  a  little  girl,  who  had  jnst  come 
\ff  the  stage. 

''Oh!  may  I  go,  papa,  may  I  go  and  see  her?** 
cried  Ada,  eagerly;  bat  Sir  Gervais  had  stooped  across 
to  whisper  something  to  his  wife,  and  the  governess, 
deeming  the  moment  favonrable  to  exert  her  anthori^, 
moved  away  at  once  with  her  charge. 

'The  peasant  child  that  we  told  you  of.  Sir  Within," 
Kaid  Lady  Vyner,  "has  arrived,  and  it  is  a  rare  piece 
f'f  fortune  you  are  here,  for  we  shall  steal  a  travelling 
<'pinion  out  of  you." 

"In  what  way  may  I  hope  to  be  of  use?" 

''In  telling  us  what  you  think  of  her.  I  mean,  of 
^r  temper,  character,  disposition;  in  short,  how  you, 
^ith  that  great  tact  you  possess  in  reading  people,  in- 
terpret her.'; 

"You  flatter  me  much.  Lady  Vyner;  but  any  skill 
I  tULj  possess  in  these  respects  is  rather  applicable  to 
ptople  in  our  oi^n  rank  of  life,  where  conventionalities 
^ve  a  great  share;  now  in  hiding,  now  in  disclosing 
tnttg  of  character.  As  to  the  simple  cliild  of  nature,  I 
lUpect  I  shall  find  myself  all  at  fault" 

"But  you  are  a  phrenologist,  too?"  said  SirG^ervais. 

"A  believer,  certainly,  but  no  accomplished  pro- 
faiH>r  of  the  science." 

'*!  declare  it  is  very  nervous  work  to  be  in  company 
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with  a  magician,  who  reads  one  like  an  open  vobune,^' 
said  Greorgina.  '*What  do  yon  say,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  il 
we  take  a  walk  in  the  gaiden,  while  tliese  leaned 
chemists  perform  their  analyses?*' 

Mr.  M^Kinlay^s  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  thongli 
he  had  to  stammer  out  his  excuses:  He  was  going  to 
start  off  for  town;  he  must  meet  the  "up  mail"  some- 
where, and  his  conveyance  was  already  waiting  at  the 
gate. 

"Then  Fll  stroll  down  the  avenue  with  yon,"  siid 
she,  rising.     "Fll  go  for  my  bonnet" 

"Let  me  have  the  draft  as  early  as  yon  cu, 
M'Kinlay,"  whispered  Sir  Crervais,  as  he  drew  the 
lawyer  into  a  window-recess.  "I  don't  think  Luttrell 
will  like  acting  with  Grenfcll,  and  I  would  ask  my 
friend,  Sir  Within  here,  to  be  the  other  trustee." 

"No;  he  certainly  did  not  seem  to  like  Grcnfell, 
though  he  owned  he  did  not  know  him." 

"Then,  as  to  Ids  own  boy,  Fll  -^Tito  to  him  my- 
self; ,  it  will  be  more  friendly.  Of  course,  all  these 
matters  are  between  ourselves." 

"Of  course." 

"I  mean  strictly  so;  because  Lady  Vyper's  family 
and  the  Luttrells  have  had  some  differences,  years  and 
years  ago.  Too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  now,  anc 
scarcely  worth  telling  at  any  time;  however,  it  wai 
one  of  those  unfinished  games  —  you  understand  — 
where  each  party  accuses  the  other  of  unfair  play,  anc 
there  are  no  quarrels  less  reparable.  I  say  this  mud 
simply  to  show  you  the  need  of  all  your  caution,  anc 
how  the  name  *  Luttrell,'  must  never  escape  you." 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  would  like  to  have  declared  at  once 
that  the  imprudence  had  been  committed,  and  that  th< 
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warning  had  come  too  late;  bnt  it  required  more  time 
than  he  then  had  at  his  disposal  to  show  by  what  a 
mere  slip  it  had  occurred,'  and  at  the  same  time  how 
innocnouslj  the  tidings  had  fallen.     Lastly,   there  was 
his  pride  as  a  bnsiness  man  in  the  way  —  the  same  sort 
of  infallibOity  which  makes  Popes  and  Bank  cashiers  a 
Uttle  less  and  more  than  all  humanity  —  so  he  simply 
bowed  and  smiled,  and  muttered  a  something  that  im- 
plied a  perfect  acquiescence.     And  now  he  took  his 
leave,  Lady  Vyner  graciously  hoping  soon  to  see  him 
af^ain;  and  Sir  Within,  with  a  courtesy  that  had  often 
delighted  Arch-Duchesses,   declaring  the  infinite  plea- 
mre  it  would  afford  him  to  see  him  at  Dalradem,  with 
which  successes  triumphant,   he  shook  Vyner's  hand, 
and  hastened  out  to  meet  Miss  Courtenay. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  to  mark  how  certain  men, 
trained  and  inured  to  emergencies  of  no  mean  order  — 
the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  for  instance  —  who  can 
iwait  with  unshaken  courage  the  moment  in  which  duty 
^ill  summon  them  to  efforts  on  whose  issue  another's 
Hfe  is  hanging,  —  I  say,  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  mark 
how  such  men  are  unnerved  and  flurried  by  that  small 
hy-play  of  society  which  fine  ladies  go  through  without 
a  lensBtion  or  an  emotion.  The  little  common-place 
•ttentions,  the  weak  flatteries,  the  small  coquetteries 
^t  are  the  every-day  incidents  of  such  a  sphere,  strike 
them  as  all  full  of  a  direct  application,  a  peculiar  signi- 
ficaocy,  when  addresse<l  to  themselves;  and  Uius  was  it 
Vr.  M'Kinlay  issued  forth,  imbued  with  a  strong  cou- 
pon that  he  had  just  taken  leave  of  a  charming 
bnily,  endowed  with  many  graceful  gifts,  amongst 
vhi^  conspicuously  shone  the  discernment  tliey  showed 
hi  oodentanding  himself. 
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^^I  see  it,"  mattered  he  below  his  breath,  —  "I  see 
it  before  me.  There  will  come  a  day  when  I  ihall  eroas 
this  threshold  on  still  safer  grounds.  When  BnrGerraii 
will  be  Vyner,  and  even " 

^^I  trust  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting?*'  said  the 
very  sweetest  of  voices,  as  Miss  Courtenay,  drawing  he: 
shawl  around  her,  came  forward.  ''I  ainoerely  hope  I 
have  not  perilled  your  journey;  but  I  went  to  fetch  yoa 
a  rose.  Here  it  is.  Is  it  not  pretty?  They  are  the  trM 
Japanese  roses,  but  they  have  no  odour.'* 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  was  in  ecstasy;  he  declared  that  tk 
flower  was  perfection;  there  never  was  such  grace  of 
outline,  such  delicacy  of  colouring,  such  el^anoe  of 
form;  and  he  protested  that  there  was  a  faint,  a  veij 
faint,  but  delicious  perfume  also. 

Georgina  laughed ,  one  of  those  siiveet-ringing  little 
laughs  beauties  practise  —  just  as  great  pianists  do 
those  seemingly  hap-hazard  chords  tliey  tlirow  off,  tf 
in  careless  mood  they  find  tliemselves  before  a  piano  " 
and  they  now  walked  along,  side  by  side,  toward* 
the  gate. 

"You  don't  know  in  what  a  position  of  difficnlty 
my  indiscretion  of  yesterday  evening  has  placed  ra^ 
Miss  Courtenay,"  said  he.  ''Here  has  been  Sir  Gervti* 
enjoining  me  to  the  strictest  secrcsy." 

"You  may  trust  me  to  the  fullest  extent;  and  teD 
me,  what  was  your  business  with  Luttrell?" 

"You  shall  know  all.  Indeed,  I  have  no  desire  to 
keep  secrets  from  you.''  It  was  somewhat  of  a  hazardos* 
speech,  particularly  in  the  way  it  was  uttered;  but  ib* 
received  it  with  a  very  sweet  smile,  and  he  went  on: 
"My  journey  had  for  its  object  to  see  this  Mr.  LuttreOi 
and  induce  him  to  accept  a  trusteeship  to  a  deed." 


44 
44 
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**For  this  child?" 

''  Yes ;  the  same." 
Bat  she  is  his  dsnghter,  is  she  not?" 
No;  he  hsd  bat  one  child,  the  boy  I  spoke  of." 

''Who  told  you  bo?  Lattrell  himself,  periiaps,  or 
Knne  of  his  ptpple.    At  all  events,  do  yoa  bekiere  it?" 

He  was  a  g^ood  deal  startled  by  the  sharp,  qoick, 
peremptory  tone  she  now  spoke  in,  so  like  her  wonted 
Bsaner,  bat  so  widely  nnlike  her  late  mood  of  capti- 
vating softness,  and  for  a  second  or  two  he  did  not 
aanrer. 

"Tell  me  frankly,  do  yoa  believe  it?"  cried  she. 

"I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,"  was  his  reply. 

^*Is  the  boy  older  than  this  girl?"  asked  she,  qnickly. 

''I  shonld  say  so.     Yes,  certainly.     I  think  so,  at 

'*And  I  am  almost  as  certain  he  is  not,"  said  she, 
in  the  same  determined  tone.  *^Now  for  another  point. 
My  bn»ther  V^yner  is  aboat  to  make  a  settlement  on  this 
pri;  is  it  not  so?" 

''Yes;  I  have  instructions  to  prepare  a  deed." 

''And  do  you  believe  —  is  it  a  thing  that  your  ex- 
perience warrants  you  to  believe  —  that  he  contem- 
pUtes  this  for  tiie  child  of  Heaven  knows  whom,  found 
Heaven  knows  where?     Tell  me  that!" 

*'It  is  strange,  no  doubt,  and  it  surprised  me  greatly, 
*ad  at  first  I  couldn't  credit  it." 

'*Nor  you  don't  now!  No,  no,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  don't 
ke  a  churl  of  your  confidence.  This  girl  is  a  Luttrell; 
^mdm  it?" 

"On  my  honour,  I  believe  she  is  not" 

"Then  I  take  it  they  are  cleverer  folk  than  1 
^kmght  them,  for  they  seem  to  have  deceived  you." 
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''We  shall  not  do  it,  Sir,  in  the  time,'*  cried  the 
postilion  from  his  saddle,  ''unless  we  stirt  at  onee.^ 

"Tes,  yes,  I  am  coming.  If  yon  would  write  to 
me,  Miss  Courtenaj,  any  of  your  doubts  —  if  yoB 
would  allow  me  to  write  to  you." 

"What  for.  Sir?  I  have  no  doubts.    Uon't  eetiMhify 
see  how  all  this  came  about;  nor  —  not  haring  Mr. 
Grenfell^s  acquaintance,  who  was  with  my  brother  — 
am  I  likely  to  find  out;  but  I  know  qmte  as  much  m 
I  care  to  know." 

"You  suspect  —  I  see  what  you  suspect,"  said  Mr. 
M'Kinlay,  hoping  by  one  clever  dash  to  achieve  tk 
fiiU  measure  of  her  confidence. 

"Wliat  is  it  I  suspect?"  asked  she,  with  an  air  of 
innocent  curiosity. 

"  You  suspect,"  said  he,  slowly,  while  he  looked  m* 
tently  into  her  eyes  at  the  time  —  "you  suspect  that 
Sir  Gervais  means  by  adopting  this  child  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  reparation  to  Luttrell." 

"A  what,  Sir?"  said  she,  opening  her  eye»  to 
almost  twice  the  usual  size,  while  her  nostrils  dilatd 
with  passion.  "What  did  you  dare  to  mean  by  thit 
word?" 

"My  dear  Miss  Courtenay,  I  am  miserable,  Ae 
most  wretched  of  men,  if  I  have  offended  you." 

"There's  eleven  now  striking.  Sir,  and  we  iii»y 
as  well  send  the  horses  back,"  cried  the  postilioH) 
sulkily. 

"There,  Sir,  you  hear  what  he  says;  pray  don't  be 
late  on  my  account  Good- by.  I  hope  you'll  have  no 
more  disasters.     Good-by." 

For  a  moment  he  thought  to  hasten  after  her,  ani 
try  to  make  his  peace;  but  great  interests  called  hisi 
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Hiek  to  town,  and,  besides,  he  might  in  his  confusion 
Mily  make  bad  worse.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  thought, 
and  so,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  stepped  into  the  chaise 
tnd  drove  away,  with  a  far  heavier  heart  than  he  had 
carried  &om  the  porch  of  the  cottage. 

"I  must  have  called  a  wrong  witness,"  muttered  he, 
'"there's  no  doubt  of  it;  she  belonged  to  *the  other 
ade."' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Mftlone    in    Good    Compuiy. 

When    Georgina   returned    to    the    drawing-room, 

found  her  sister  seated  on  a  sofa,  with  Sir  Within 
t^eside  her,  and  in  front  of  them  stood  a  g^rl,  whose 
^pearance  certainly  answered  ill  to  the  high-flown  de- 
scriptions Sir  Gervais  had  given  them  of  her  beauty. 

With  the  evident  intention  of  making  a  favourable 
&8t  impression  her  grandfather  had  dressed  her  up  in 
wme  faded  relics  of  Mrs.  LuttrelFs  wardrobe:  a  blue 
silk  dress,  flounced  and  trimmed,  reaching  to  her  feet, 
*lule  a  bonnet  of  some  extinct  shape  shadowed  her  face 
ttd  concealed  her  hair,  and  a  pair  of  satin  boots,  so 
Iwge  that  they  curved  up,  Turkish  fashion,  towards  the 
toes,  gave  her  the  look  rather  of  some  wandering  circus 
performer,  than  of  a  peasant  child. 

"Je  la  trouve  afireusement  laide!"  said  Lady  Vyner, 
«  her  sister  came  forward  and  examined  her  with  a 
qoiet  and  steady  stare  through  her  eye-glass. 

"She  is  certainly  nothing  like  the  sketch  he  made, 
tnd  still  less  like  the  description  he  gave  of  her," 
aid  Greorgina,  in  French.  **What  do  you  say,  Sir 
Wthin?" 
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'^There  is  something  —  not  ezacdj  beftoiy — abo« 
her/^  said  he,  in  tlie  same  langoage,  **bat  tomedum 
that,  cultivated  and  developed,  might  possibly  be  at 
tractive.  Her  eyes  have  a  strange  colour  in  them:  tliq 
are  grey,  but  they  are  of  that  grey  that  gets  a  tinge  « 
amethyst  when  excited." 

While  they  thus  spoke,  the  girl  had  tamed  from 
one  to  the  other,  listening  attentively,  and  as  esgeriljr 
watching  the  expressions  of  the  listeners*  faces,  to  gatlw 
what  she  might  of  their  meaning. 

"Your  name  is  Kitty  —  Kitty  0*Hara,  I  think?" 
said  Lady  Vyner.  "A  very  good  name,  too,  is 
O'Haral" 

"Yes,  my  Lady.  There  is  an  O'Hara  liv«»  it 
Craig-na-Manna,  in  his  own  casUe.*' 

"Are  you  related  to  him?'*  asked  Georgina,  gitTdf' 

"No,  my  Lady." 

"Distantly,  perhaps,  you  might  be?" 

"Perhaps  we  might;  at  all  events,  he  never 
sol" 

"And  you  think,  probably,  it  was  mor^  for  him  to 
own  the  relationship  than  for  you  to  claim  it?" 

The  girl  was  silent,  and  looked  thoughtfbl;  asl 
Lady  Vyner  said,  "I  don't  think  she  understood  yoit 
Georgy?" 

"Yes  I  did,  my  Lady,  but  I  didn't  know  what  to 
say." 

"At  all  events,"  said  Georgina,  "you  don't  caU 
each  other  cousins." 

The  child  nodded. 

"And  yet,  Kitty,  if  I  don't  mistake  greatly,  yoB*d 
like  well  enough  to  have  some  grand  relations  —  Cm 
rich  people  living  in  their  own  ^eat  castle?" 
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^'Tes,  rd  like  that!^'  said  the  girl.  And  her  cheek 
lowed,  while  her  eyes  deepened  into  the  colour  the  old 
laronet  described. 

**  And  if  we  were  to  be  to  yon  as  these  same  cousins, 
Jjtty,"  said  Lady  Vyner,  good  natoredly,  "do  you 
:hink  you  could  love  us,  and  be  happy  wi^  us?'^ 

The  girl  turned  her  head  and  surveyed  the  room 
with  a  quiet  leisurely  look,  and,  though  it  was  ftill  of 
objects  new  and  strange,  she  did  not  let  her  gaze  dwell 
too  long  on  any  one  in  particular;  and,  in  a  quiet, 
steidy  tone,  said,  "I'd  like  to  live  here!'' 

"Yes;  but  you  have  only  answered  half  of  her 
Ud^hip's  question,"  said  Sir  Within.  "She  asked, 
'Could  you  love  her?"' 

The  girl  turned  her  eyes  full  on  Georgina,  and, 
«fter  a  steady  stare,  she  looked  in  Lady  Vyner's  face, 
«nd  said,  "I  could  love  yow.'"  The  emphasis  plainly 
indicating  what  she  meant. 

"I  think  there  can  be  very  little  mistake  there," 
aid  Georgina  in  French.  "I,  at  least,  have  not  capti- 
vated her  at  first  sight." 

"Ha  foi,  she  is  more  savage  than  I  thought  her," 
Mid  Sir  Within,  in  the  same  language. 

"No,"  said  she,  quickly  catching  at  the  sound  of 
4e  word,  "I  am  not  a  savage!"  And  there  was  a 
faree  energy  in  the  way  she  spoke  actually  startling. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  he,  gently,  "I  did  not  call 
J(m  so." 

"And  if  he  had,"  interposed  Miss  Courtenay,  "gentle- 
oen  are  not  accustomed  to  be  rebuked  by  such  as  you!" 

The  girFs  face  grew  scarlet;  she  clenched  her  hands 
togedier,  and  the  joints  cracked  as  the  fingers  strained 
lod  twisted  in  her  grasp. 
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"You  have  much  to  learn,  Kitty,"  said  Lady  Vyner; 
"but  if  you  are  a  good  child,  gentle  and  obedient,  we 
will  try  and  teach  you." 

The  child  curtseyed  her  thanks. 

"Take  o£P  that  odious  bonnet,  Georgy,  and  let  u 
see  her  better." 

The  girl  stared  with  amazement  at  hearing  her 
head-dress  so  criticised,  and  followed  it  with  her  e^es 
wistfuUy. 

"Yes;  she  is  much  better  now," 

"What  splendid  hair!"  said  Sir  Within,  in  French. 

"You  have  got  pretty  hair,  he  says,"  said  G^rgin*- 

"This  is  prettier,"  said  the  child,  as  she  lifted  the 
amber  beads  of  her  necklace  and  displayed  them  prondlj. 

"They  are  very  pretty  too,  and  real  amber." 

"Amber  and  gold,"  said  the  girl,  proudly. 

"Now  she  looks  like  the  picture  of  her,"  said  Lady 
Vyner,  in  French;  "she  positively  is  pretty.  The 
horrid  dress  disfigured  her  altogether." 

Sir  Gervais  entered  the  room  hastily  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  wife's  ear, 
concluding  aloud:  "Let  her  go  to  Ada;  she  is  in  the 
garden.  You  can  go  tliis  way,  Kitty,"  said  he,  open- 
ing one  of  the  French  windows;  "cross  over  the  grass 
to  that  little  wooden  gate  yonder,  and  the  path  will 
bring  you  to  the  garden.  You'll  find  a  young  lady 
there,  who  would  like  to  know  you." 

"May  I  have  my  bonnet?"  asked  she,  wistfully. 

"No;  go  without  it.     You'll  be  freer!" 

"I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  show  you  this  old  mm- 
He  has  submitted  me  to  a  cross-examination  so  sharp 
and  searching  for  th»-last  half-hour,  that  I  really  want 
a  little  rest" 
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Whatever  absurdity  the  pretension  of  dress  had 
thrown  around  the  girl,  nothing  of  the  same  kind  was 
obser\'able  in  the  appearance  of  the  old  man,  who,  in 
his  long  coat  of  bluish  grey  frieze,  and  with  his  snow- 
white  liair  falling  on  his  shoulders,  stood  before  them. 
His  air,  too,  was  thorougldy  respectful;  but  neither 
abashed  by  the  presence  in  which  he  found  himself, 
nor,  stranger  still  for  an  Irish  peasant,  at  all  excited 
to  any  show  of  curiosity  by  the  rich  objects  about 

"Well,  Malone,'^  said  Vyner,  with  the  frank  familiar 
tone  that  00  well  became  him,  ^^I  believe  we  have  now 
gone  over  everything  that  we  have  to  say  to  each 
other,  and,  at  all  events,  as  you  will  stop  here  to- 
dty  — " 

**No,  your  honour;  with  your  honour's  leave,  Til 
go  off  nt>w.  It's  best  for  the  child,  and,  indeed,  for 
myself!"     And  a  heavy  sigh  followed  the  last  word. 

**  You  are  afraid,  then,  she  will  fret  after  you,"  said 
(«e«>i^iua,  fixing  a  full  and  steady  gaze  on  the  old 
buui'h  face. 

''She  might,  my  Lady,"  said  he,  calmly. 
''Notliing  more  natural;   who   would  blame  herV" 
Mlb  in  Lady  Vyner.     "But  might  it  not  be  as  well 
for  you  to  wait  and  see  how   she   likes  her  new  life 

"'She  is  ^alre  to  like  it,  my  Lady." 
"I  suspect  she  is!"   said  Georgina,   quickly.     And 
the  old   man  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  keen, 
ibarp  glance;   it  almost  seemed  to  ask,   "How  do  you 
bow  this?" 

Vyner  broke  the  somewhat  awkward  pause  that 
eaioed,  by  saying,  "As  I  shall  be  your  landlord,  Ma- 
looe,  in  a  few  days,  you  will  have  many  opportunities 
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"Yes,  your  bonotir/*  said  tiie  old  man,  resolutely. 
*^I  want  to  know,  if  it  was  to  happen,  from  any  ray- 
K4m,  that  your  honour  or  the  ladies  wished  to  send  her 
Wk  again,  aAer  she  was,  maybe,  two  years  or  three 
years  here,  when  she  was  accustomed  to  be  treated  like 
a  lady,  and  felt  like  one  —  I  want  to  know  where 
•he's  to  go,  or  who  to?" 

'*Tliere  is  much  good  sense  in  that  question,**  said 
Bir  Within,  in  French;  and  he  now  arose  to  look 
closer  at  the  old  countryman. 

''I  think,    Malone,  we  have  already  provided  for 

"No,   your  honour.     You  Haid  how  it  would  be  if 

Kitt}'  wanted  to  go  back  herself,   or  if  I  sent  for  her*. 

Mid  how,  too,  it  wouhl  Ije  if,  wlien  she  wa«  grown  up 

xid  iit  tn  he  married,   tliat  she  ought  to  have  couHent 

tn>in  your'  honour,   or  the  guardians  that  your  honour 

•Titl  give  her  in  charge  to.     Hut  now   I  want  to  know 

iww  it  Would   \te  if,   after  the  cliild  was  used  to  fine 

•avH  of  liviir,  she  was  to  Ik*  sent  away  —  without  any 

fiMilt  of  liers,  maylie,  but  just  because  —  no  matter  for 

^t   ray»<^»n"    -—   here    his  eyes  glanced    rapidly   at 

»««»rjnna  —  **  Vd  like  to  ax ,   what's  to  become  of  her 

ten?" 

**I  scarcely  think  we  can  go  so  far  as  to  provide 

every  casualty  in  life;   but  it  will  perhaps  satisfy 

1  to  know  that  she'll  have  two  guardians  to  watch 

*  her   interests.     One    of   tliem    is    this  gentleman 


t» 


'And  who's  the  other?''  asked  Malone,  curiously. 
The  other?     Tlie  other  is  not  yet  formally  de- 
K  but  you  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  him,   that 
I  guarantee.** 

It  »(  Aniim.   I.  IT 
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Malone  did  not  give  much  attention  to  tliis  speeeh, 
his  whole  interest  seeming  now  to  concentrate  in  the 
person  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  girFs  goardian. 

"Is  jour  honour  married ?^^  asked  he  at  length  of 
Sir  Within. 

"I  have  not  that  happiness/^  said  the  old  diplo- 
matist, with  a  grace  of  manner  that  he  might  have  dis- 
played to  a  sovereign. 

^  "There  it  is  again/'  sighed  Malone-,  "she'll  have 
nowhere  to  go  to  if  she's  turned  out  Has  his  honour 
a  house  near  this?" 

«  "Yes.     I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to  you,"  said 
Sir  Within,  politely. 

"I  declare,  Malone,  if  I'm  ever  in  want  of  a  guar- 
dian, I'll  look  you  up.  I  never  heard  of  your  equal 
in  foresight,"  said  Georgina,  laughing. 

"Wouldn't  I  need  to  be,  my  Lady?  Who  has  the 
child  to  look  to  barrin'  myself?  And  maybe,  then, 
she  wouldn't  have  even  me.  I'm  seventy-eight  last 
April;  and  his  honour  there  isn't  very  young  either." 

"Trop  vrai,  ma  foi,"  said  Sir  Within,  trying  to 
laugh  gaily,  but  reddening  to  his  forehead  as  he  tuned 
away. 

"You  must  have  more  patience  than  I,  Gervais,  to 
prolong  this  discussion,"  said  Georgina,  angrily.  ^I 
vow  I'd  anticipate  the  old  man's  objection,  and  pack 
them  o£P  both  together  this  very  morning." 

Every  syllable  of  this  was  overheard  by  Malone, 
though  he  a£Pected  not  to  hear  it,  and  stood  a  perfect 
picture  of  immobility. 

Sir  Gervais,  who  up  to  this  was  rather  amused  by 
the  casuistical  turn  of  the  peasant's  mind,  now  seemed 
rather  to  lose  temper,  aad  md^  "Such  an  arrangement 
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contemplated  f  Malone,  requires  a  little  exercise 
r  g^>od  faith  on  both  sides;  if  you  believe  that  you 
iniiot  extend  that  trust  in  us  so  far  as  we  expect  from 
oa,  I  really  think  the  best  and  easiest  way  would  be 
>  do  as  this  young  lady  says — end  our  contract  at  once.'^ 

Not  in  the  least  startled  by  the  peremptory  tone 
rhich  Vyner  had  now  for  the  first  time  used  towards 
lim ,  the  old  man  folded  his  hands  with  an  air  of  re- 
•ijmation,  and  stood  without  uttering  a  word. 

"Did  you  hear  what  Sir  Gervais  said  to  you?" 
uked  Georgina,  afler  a  pause  of  some  seconds. 

"  Yes,  my  Lady." 

'^And  what  answer  have  you  to  make?"  asked  she 
fipAu,  more  imperatively. 

*''TiK  your  Ladyship  is  right,"  began  Malone,  in  a 
Voice  proatly  subdued,  and  with  almost  a  slight  whin- 
ion;  intonation  through  it;  '"'tis  your  Ladyship  is  right. 
His  honour  is  too  good  and  too  patient  with  me.  But 
vhit  am  I  but  a  poor  ignorant  labouriu^  man,  that 
M\-er  had  any  edication  nor  laniin'  at  all?  And  if  I 
be  thinkin*  of  more  tlian  I  ought,  it's  because  I  know 
*)  better." 

**Well,  what  will  you  do?"  said  Vyner,  hastily, 
fi>r  there  was  a  servility  in  the  man's  manner  that 
r^'r^Ited  him.  and  he  was  impatient  to  conclude. 

*'ni  tell  you  what  FU  do,  if  your  honour  lets  me," 
•id  Malone,  resolutely,  "Til  go  and  speak  to  Kitty. 
fte'rt  cute  enough,  young  as  she  is,  and  whatever  she 
mp  ril  abide  by."^ 

*'Do  so;  take  your  own  way  altogether,  my  good 
Hn:  and  be  assured  tliat  whichever  decision  you  come 
p  will   not    in  any  degree  affect  our  future  dealings 

17» 
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"That  is,  your  honour  won*t  turn  vie  Mit  of  mr 
houldin'." 

''Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"He  ne>'er  snspected  yon  would/*  ftud  Geuigint. 
but  in  a  very  cantions  whisper^  which  this  time  escaped 
Malone. 

"  m  not  be  ten  minutes,  your  honour/*  said  he,  0 
he  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Take  as  much  time  as  yon  please.** 

"He'll  not  part  with  her,  I  see  that,**  said  Uij 
Vyner,  as  the  man  withdrew.  . 

Georgina  gave  a  saucy  laugh,  and  sud,  "He  nevtr  1 
so  much  as  dreamed  of  taking  her  away;  his  wboir  | 
mind  was  beut  upon  a  hard  bargain  -,  and  now  that  be  1 
has  got  the  best  tenns  he  could,  hell  close  the  coi* 
tract" 

"You  don't  believe  too  implicitly  in  humaDitv,** 
said  Sir  Within,  smiling. 

"I  believe  in  men  only  when  tliey  are  gentlemen.*^ 
said  she;  and  there  was  a  very  gracious  glance  as  sbf 
spoke ,  which  totally  effaced  all  unpleasant  memoiy  of 
the  past. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A   Quiet  T»1k  in  a  Garden. 


Much  as  the  magnificence  and  comfort  iu-doorsbi 
astonished  Malone,  he  was  far  more  captivated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  garden.  Here  were  a  vast  variety  of 
objects  which  he  could  thoroughly  appreciate.  The 
luxuriant  vegetation,  the  fruit-trees  bending  under  their 
fruit,  the  profusion  of  rare  and  rich  flowers,  the  tna 
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order  of  the  whole,  that  neatness  which  the  inex- 
perienced eje  has  seldom  beheld,  nor  can,  even  when 
seeing,  credit,  struck  him  at  every  step;  and  then  there 
wwe  plants  utterly  new  and  strange  to  him  —  pines 
tod  pomegranates,  and  enormous  gourds,  streaked  and 
Tiriegated  in  gorgeous  colours,  and  over  and  through 
all  a  certain  pervading  odour  that  distilled  a  sense  of 
drowsy  enjoyment  very  captivating.  Never,  perhaps, 
in  his  whole  life,  had  he  so  fully  brought  home  to  liim 
the  glorious  prerogative  of  wealth,  that  marvellous 
power  that  culls  firom  life,  one  by  one,  every  attribute 
that  is  pleasure-giving,  and  surrounds  daily  existence 
with  whatever  can  charm  or  beguile. 

When  he  heard  from  the  gardener  that  Sir  Gervais 
or  never  came  there,  he  almost  started,  and 
some  vague  and  shadowy  doubt  shot  across  his  mind 
that  rich  men  might  not  be  so  triumphantly  blessed  as 
he  had  just  believed  tliem. 

"Sure,"  he  muttered,  "if  he  doesn't  see  this  he  can't 
enjoy  it,  and  if  he  sees  it  so  often  that  he  doesn't  mind, 
Jt's  the  same  thing.  I  wondher,  now,  would  that  be 
p08«il)le,  and  would  there  ever  come  a  time  to  myself 
vhen  I  wouldn't  think  this  was  Paradise." 

He  was  musing  in  this  wise,  when  a  merry  burst 
of  childish  laughter  startled  him,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant a  little  girl  bounded  over  a  melon-frame  and  ran 
torards  him.  He  drew  aside,  and  took  off  his  hat  with 
nipectful  deference,  when  suddenly  the  child  stopped, 
and  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh,  as  she  said, 
.   "Why,  grandfather,  don't  you  know  me?" 

Nor  even  then  did  he  know  her,  such  a  marvellous 
change  had  been  wrought  in  her  by  one  of  AdsJ^ 
dresses,  and  a  blue  ribbon  that  fastened  hex  \iaAi  \)^ 
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hind,   and   fell  floating  down  her  back  with  the  rich 
golden  tresfies. 

"Sore  it  isn't  Kitty?"  cried  he,  shading  Ida  eyw 
with  his  hand. 

"And  why  wouldn't  it  be  Kitty?"  replied  Ae. 
tartly,  and  piqued  that  her  own  attractions  were  not 
above  all  adventitious  aid.  "Is  it  a  white  frock  mako 
me  so  grand  that  ye  wouldn't  know  me  again?" 

"May  I  never,"  cried  he,  "but  I  thought  yon  wii 
a  young  lady." 

"Well,  and  what's  the  diflTer,  I  wonder?  If  I  look 
like  one,  couldn't  I  be  one?" 

"Ay,  and  do  it  well,  too!"  said  he,  while  his  cyw 
glistened  with  a  look  of  triumph.  "Come  here,  Kitt^t 
darlin',"  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  and  leading  htt 
along  at  his  side,  "I  want  to  spake  a  word  to  yoi- 
Now,  Kitty,  though  you're  only  a  child,  as  one  Dif 
say ,  youVe  more  wit  in  your  head  nor  many  a  grow^  i 
woman,  and  if  you  hadn't,  it's  the  heavy  heart  Fd  have 
this  day  leaviif  you  among  strangers." 

"Don't  fret  about  that,  grandfather;  it's  an  elegin* 
fine  place  to  be  in.  Wait  till  I  show  you  the  didiy. 
that's  grander  inside  than  ever  I  se^n  a  honse  in 
Ireland;  and  if  you  saw  the  cowhouse,  the  beasts  btf 
straps  with  buckles  round  their  necks,  and  boords  under 
their  feet,  just  like  Christians,  only  betther." 

"A  long  sight  betther  nor  Christians!"  muttered  he, 
half  savagely.  Then  recovering,  he  went  on:  "To» 
see,  here's  how  it  is.  'Twas  out  ofa^conc^t*  —  • 
sort  of  fancy  —  they  took  you ,  and  out  of  the  same, 
my  honey,  they  may  leave  you  some  fine  momin*  when 
you've  got  ways  that  w(»uld  be  hard  to  give  up,  i&d 
used  to  twenty  things  you  couldn't  do  without;  and  1 
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was  tellin^  them  that,  and  askin*  how  it  would  be  if 
that  day  was  to  come?*' 

**Ah,**  cried  she,  with  an  impatient  toss  of  her 
head,  ^*I  wish  yon  hadn^t  put  such  thoughts  into  their 
heads  at  all.  Sure,  ain't  I  here  now?  Haven^t  they 
tnk  me  away  from  my  home,  and  where  would  I  go  if 
they  turned  me  out?  Ton  want  to  make  it  asy  for 
thcon,  grandfather,  isn't  that  it?" 

Faix,  I  believe  you're  right,  Kitty." 
Sure,  I  know  I  am.     Aiid  why  would  they  send 
me  away  if  I  didn't  displase  them ,  and  you'll  see  that 
m  not  do  that" 

"Are  you  sure  and  certain  of  that?" 
^As  sure  as  I'm  here.     Don't  fret  about  it,  grand- 
fcther." 

**Ay,  but  darlin',  what  will  plase  one  wouldn't, 
may  be,  be  plasin'  to  another;  there's  the  mistress  and 
W  sister  —  and  they're  not  a  bit  like  each  other  — 
umI  there's  the  master  and  that  ould  man  with  the 
goold  chain  round  his  neck  —  he's  your  guardian." 

"Oh,  is  he?"  cried  she;  "see  what  he  gave  me  — 
h  took  it  off  his  watch-chain.  He  said,  *  There's  a  little 
>w«etheart  for  you.'"  And  she  drew  from  her  bosom 
Wr  handkerchief,  in  which  she  had  carefully  rolled  up, 
t  fmall  figure  of  a  man  in  armour,  of  fine  gold  and 
delicate  workmanship.  "And  the  little  girl  here  — 
Ada,  they  call  her  —  tells  me  that  he  is  far  richer  than 
W  papa,  and  has  a  house  ten  times  grander." 

** That's  lucky,  anyhow,"  said  the  old  man,  musing. 

"WeU,  boney,  when  I  found  that  I  couldn't  do  any 

better,  I  said  Fd  go  and  talk  to  yourself,  and  see 

vbetber  you  were  set  upon  stayin'  with  all  your  heart, 

or  if  you'd  like  to  go  back  again." 
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**l8  it  back  to  DMryvaragh?*' 

"Yes;  where  else?" 

"Catch  me  at  it,  Peter  Malone,  that's  aU!  Catcb 
me  goin'  to  eat  potatoes  and  lie  on  straw,  work  in  the 
fields  and  go  barefoot,  when  I  can  be  a  lady,  and  faave 
everything  I  can  think  of." 

"I  wonder  will  ye  ever  lam  it?" 

"Lam  what?" 

"To  be  a  lady  —  I  mane  a  raal  lady  —  that 
nobody,  no  matter  how  cnte  they  were,  could  find  yoa 
out" 

"Give  me  two  years,  Peter  Malone,  just  two  ywn 
—  maybe  not  so  much,  but  I'd  like  to  be  sure  —  sud 
if  I  don't,  ril  promise  you  to  go  back  to  Denyvingb, 
and  never  lave  it  again." 

"Faix,  I  think  you'd  win!" 

"Sure,  I  know  it" 

And  there  was  a  fierce  energy  in  her  look  that  said 
far  more  than  her  words. 

"Oh,  Kitty,  darlin',  I  wondher  will  I  live  to  see 
it?" 

Apparently,  this  consummation  was  not  which  heU 
chief  sway  over  her  mind,  for  she  was  now  busy  mak- 
ing a  wreath  of  flowers  for  her  head. 

"Won't  tlie  gardener  be  angry,  darlin',  at  yonr 
pluckin'  the  roses  and  the  big  pinks?" 

"Let  him,  if  he  dare.  Miss  Ada  told  him  a  while 
ago  that  I  was  to  go  every wlicre,  and  take  anything 
just  like  herself;  and  I  can  cat  the  frait,  the  apple*, 
and  the  pears,  and  tlie  grapes  tliat  you  see  there,  but 
I  wouldn't  because  Ada  didn't,''  said  she,  gravely. 

"You'll  do,  Kitty  —  you'll  do,"  said  the  old  man; 
and  his  eyes  swam  with  tears  of  affection  and  joy. 
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^^Yoa  begin  to  think  so  now,  grandfather/"  said 
she,  archly. 

**  And  80  I  may  go  in  now  and  tell  them  that  you^ll 
stay.'' 

*^Yon  may  go  in,  Peter  Malone,  and  tell  them  that 
1  won't  go,  and  that's  better."  ^ 

The  old  man  stepped  back,  and,  torping  her  round 
fan  in  firont  of  him,  stood  in  wondering  admiration  of 
ber  for  some  seconds. 

"Well?"  said  she,  pertly,  as  if  interrogating  his 
opinion  of  her  —  "well?" 
;         Bat  his  emotion  was  too  strong  for  words,  and  the 
[     lieayy  tears  conrsed  after  each  other  down  his  wrinkled 
cheeks. 

"It's  harder  for  me  to  leave  you,   Kjtty,   darlin', 
I  thought  it  would  be,  and  I  know,  too,  I'll  feel 
it  worse  When  I  go  back." 

"No  you  won't,  grandfather,"  said  she,  caressingly. 
"Youll  be  thinking  of  me  and  the  fine  life  I'm  leadin' 
lew,  and  the  fine  times  that's  before  me." 

"Do  you  think  so,  honey?"  asked  he,  in  a  half- 
wbbing  tone  —  "do  you  think  so?" 

"I  know  it,  grandfather  —  I  know  it,  so  don't  cry 
*^J  more;  and,  whenever  your  heart  is  low,  just  think 
of  what's  coming.  That's  what  I  do.  I  always  begin 
to  think  of  what's  coming!" 

"And  when  that  time  comes,  Kitty  ^Alannah,'  will 
you  ever  remimber  yer  ould  grandfather,  who  won't  be 
to  *the  fore'  to  see  it?" 
"And  why  won't  he  be?" 

"Because,  darlin',  I'm  nigh  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
I  can't  expect  to  see  above  a  year  or  two ,  at  {atCbLe^\.. 
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Come  here,  and  give  me  a  kiss,  ma.Cnslileen!  and  cat 
off  a  bit  of  your  hair  for  me  to  have  as  a  keepnke, 
and  put  next  my  heart  in  my  coffin." 

"No,  grandfather;  take  this,  it  will  do  as  well"  — 
and  she  handed  him  the  little  golden  trinket  —  "for  I 
can't  cut  my  hair,  after  hearin'  the  gentlemen  styin' 
how  beautifiil  it  is!" 

The  old  man,  however,  motioned  away  the  gift  witk 
one  hand,  while  he  drew  the  other  across  his  eyes. 

"Is  there  anything  yon  think  of  now,  Kitty,'* 
said  he,  with  an  effort  to  appear  calm,  ^*for  I  must  be 
goin  r 

"Give  my  love  to  them  all  beyant,"  sud  Ae, 
gravely,  "and  say  if  there's  a  thing  I  could  do  for 
them,  111  do  it,  but  don't  let  them  be  comin'  after  me!" 

A  sickly  paleness  spread  over  the  old  man's  face, 
and  his  lips  trembled  as  he  muttered,  "No  fear  of  that! 
They'll  not  trouble  you!  6ood-by!"  And  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her. 

When  he  had  walked  a  few  paces  away,  he  turned, 
and,  with  hands  fervently  clasped  above  his  head, 
uttered  a  blessing  in  Irish. 

"God  speed  you,  grandfather,  and  send  you  safe 
home!"  cried  she.  And,  skipping  over  a  flower-bed, 
was  lost  to  his  view,  though  he  could  hear  her  happy 
voice  as  she  went  away  singing. 

"The  devil  a  doubt  of  it,"  muttered  the  old  mam 
"tliem's  the  ones  that  bate  the  world;  and,  if  she 
doesn't  come  in  first  in  the  race,  by  my  soule,  it  isiiH 
the  weight  of  her  heart  will  keep  her  back!" 

"Well,  Malone!"  cried  Sir  Gervais,  as  they  met  at 
the  garden-gate,  "have  you  been  able  to  make  npyonr 
mind?" 
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"Yes,  your  honour;  Kitty  says  she'll  stay." 

Sir  G^rvais  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said: 

"Because  we  have  been  talking   the  matter  over 

amongst  ourselves,  Malone,  and  we  have  thought  that, 

as  possibly   your  expectations  might  be  greater  than 

were  likely  to  be  realised,  our  best  way  might  be  to 

make  you  some  compensation  for  all  the  trouble  we 

have  given  you,  and  part  the  same  good  friends  that 

we  met    I  therefore  came  to  say,  that  if  you  like  your 

present  holding,  that  little  farm  — " 

'*No,  your  honour,  no,"  broke  he  in,  eagerly;  "her 
lieart's  in  the  place  now,  and  it  would  be  as  much  as 
W  life's  worth  to  tear  her  away  from  it." 

"If  that  be  so,  there's  no  more  to  be  said;  but  re- 
member, that  we  gave  you  a  choice,  and  you  took  it" 

"What  does  he  mean  to  do?"  asked  Georgina,  as 
Ae  now  came  up  the  path. 

"To  leave  her  here,"  answered  Vyner. 

"Of  course.  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  it  My  good 
11^,  Fm  much  mistaken  if  your  granddaughter  and  I 
^  not  understand  each  other  very  quickly.  What 
do  you  think?" 

"It  is  little  trouble  it  will  give  your  Ladyship  to 

^ow  all  that's  inside  a  poor  ignorant  little  child  like 

that!"  said  he,  with   an  intense  servility  of  manner. 

But  her  heart  is  true,  and  her  conscience  clean,  and  Fm 

hvin'  you  as  good  a  child  as  ever  broke  bread  this  day!" 

"So  that  if  the  tree  doesn't  bear  the  fruit  it  ought, 
the  blame  will  lie  with  the  gardener;  isn't  that  what 
you  mean?"  asked  she,  keenly. 

'  "Gk)d  help  me  I  Fm  only  a  poor  man,  and  your 
Udyship  is  too  hard  on  me,"  said  he,  uncovering  hia 
snow-whito  head,  and  bowing  deeply  and  lixnnbly. 
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^'Afler  all/*  whispered  she  in  Vjner's  ear«  ^^ there 
lias  really  been  nothing  determined  about  the  matter  in 
dispute.  None  of  us  know  what  is  to  be  done*  if  the 
contingency  he  spoke  of  should  arise.^* 

They  walked  away,  arm  in  arm,  in  close  oonlerence 
together,  but  when  they  returned,  after  a  half-boor  or 
so,  to  the  place,  Malone  was  gone.  The  porter  said  he 
had  come  to  the  lodge  for  his  bundle,  wished  Urn  • 
good-by,  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Two  PupIlH. 

Days  went  over,  and  the  time  arrived  for  the 
Vyners  to  leave  their  Welsh  cottage  and  take  up  their 
abode  for  the  winter  in  their  more  commodious  old 
family  house,  when  a  letter  came  irom  Rome  statiDfT 
that  Lady  Vyner's  mother,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  was  veiy 
ill  tliere ,  and  begging  to  sec  her  daughters  as  soon  tf 
might  be. 

After  considerable  debate ,  it  was  resolves!  that  the 
children  should  be  left  behind  with  tlie  governess,  St 
Witliin  pledging  himself  to  watch  over  them  most  at- 
tentively,   and   send    constant  reports  of  Ada  to  her 
family.     Mademoiselle  Ileinzleman  had  already  spoken 
very  favourably  of  Kitty,  or  Kate,   as  slie  was  hence- 
fordi  to  be  called;  not  only  of  her  diposition  and  tem- 
per, but  of  her  capacity  and  her  intense  desire  to  lesm, 
and  the  Vyners  now  deemed  her  presence  a  most  fo^ 
tnnate  event.     Nor  were  tliey  so  far  wrong.     Ada  wm 
in  ever}'  quality  of  gentleness  and  obedience  all  diit 
the  most  anxious  love  could  ask:  she  had  the  truts  — 
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rery  distinctive  traits  are  they,  too  —  of  those  who 
lave  been  from  earliest  infancy  only  conversant  with 
one  school  of  manners,  and  that  the  best     All  the  ex- 
amples she  had  seen  were  such  as  teach  habits  of  de- 
ference,  the  wish  to  oblige,   the  readiness  to  postpone 
lelf-interest,  and  a  general  disposition  to  please  without 
obtrusiveness  —  ways  which  spread  a  very  enjoyable 
atmosphere  over  daily  life,    and  gild  the  current  of 
nistence  to  those  with  whom  the  stream  runs  smoothly. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  child  too.     She  had  eyes  of 
deep  blue,  which  seemed  deeper  for  their  long  black 
laches;   her  hair  was  of  that  rich  auburn  which  sets  off 
a  fair  nkin  to  greatest  advantage;   her  profile  was  al- 
most faultless   in  regularity,   and  so  would  have  been 
W  full  face  if  an  over-Hhortness  of  the  upper  lip  had 
not  marreil  the  effect  by  giving  a  liabit  of  slightly  se- 
parating the   lips   when   silent,   and   thuH   imparting  a 
look  of  weakness  U*  her  features  which  the  well- formed 
^w  and  forehead  contradicted. 

»She  was  clever,  but  more  timid  tlian  clever,  and 
^th  Hucli  a  distnntt  of  her  ability  as  to  make  her 
*Wied  at  the  slightetit  demand  upon  it.  This  timidity 
^  lieen  deepened  by  solitude  —  she  being  an  only 
diild  —  into  something  like  melancholy,  and  her  tem- 
perament when  Kate  O'Hara  first  came  was  certainly 
iad-€oloured. 

It  was  like  the  working  of  a  charm,  the  change 
vkich  now  came  over  her  whole  nature.  Not  merely 
tkat  emulation  had  taken  the  place  of  indolence,  and 
leal  osurpeil  the  post  of  apathy,  but  she  l>ecame  active, 
Bvely,  and  energetic.  The  occupations  which  had  used 
lo  wemry  became  interesting,  and  instead  of  the  lassitude 
that  bad  weighed  her  down  she  seemed  to  feel  a  sest 
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i  time  wh^d  she  would  be  so  glad  to  possess  this  ao- 
luirenieiit,  or  to  have  mastered  that  difficulty,  she 
woald  draw  herself  up,  and  with  head  erect  and  flashing 
eje,  look  a  perfect  picture  of  gratified  pride. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  teacher  not  to 

ML  pride  in  such  a  pupil.     It  was  such  a  reflected 

triumph  to  see  how  rapidly  she  could  master  every  task, 

how  easily  she  met  every  difficulty;  and  so  it  was  that 

the  governess,  in  her  report,   though  laying  all  due 

stress   on   Ada's   charming    traits    of    disposition    and 

tttiper,  speaking  actually  with  affection  of  her  guile- 

IsM,  gentle  nature,  grew  almost  rapturous  when  she 

ipoke  of  Kate's  capacity  and  progress.     She  went  into 

the  theme  with  ardour,   and   was  carried  away  by  it 

nmch  more  than  she  knew  or  imagined.     It  was  a  sort 

of  defence  of  herself  she  was  making,  all  unconsciously 

—  a  defence  of  her  system ,  which ,  as  applied  to  Ada, 

Ittd  not  been  always  a  success.     This  correspondence 

Vi8  invariably  carried  on  with  Miss  Courtenay,   who, 

far  lome  time ,   contented  herself  with  merely  dwelling 

Oft  what  related  to  her  niece ,  and  only  passingly,  if  at 

iU,  spoke  of  Kate. 

At  last,  pushed,  as  it  were,  by  Mademoiselle  Heinzle- 
■tt's  insistance,  and  vexed  at  a  pertinacity  which  no 
dence  could  repress,  she  wrote  a  letter,  so  full  of  ro- 
frimand  that  the  governess  was  actually  overwhelmed 
m  she  read  it 

"I  have  your  four  last  letters  before  me,"  wrote 
she,  *^and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  stranger  on  read- 
kg  them  to  declare  which  of  the  two  pupib  under 
jimir  care  was  your  especial  charge,  and  which  a  merely 
adventitious  element.  Not  so  if  the  question  w^^  to 
be.  Which  of  the  two  engrossed  all  your  interest  and 
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engaged  all  vonr  sympathy?  We  read,  it  is  true,  of 
dear  Ada's  temper,  her  kindness,  her  generonty,  mi 
her  gentleness  —  traits  which  we  all  reoogniiB,  mi 
many  of  which,  we  surmise,  must  have  been  lonlj 
tried,  but  of  which  you  can  speak  with  a  most  fitting 
and  scholastic  moderation.  Far  otherwise,  howeitr, 
does  your  pen  run  on  when  Kate  O^Hara  is  the  Haem. 
You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  you  are  actually  elo- 
quent on  this  subject  You  never  weary  of  tellhig  n 
of  her  marvellous  progress;  how  she  alraidy  begiu  to 
speak  French;  how  she  imitates  those  mysteriosi 
pothooks  your  countrymen  persist  in  using  as  writing; 
how  she  plays  her  scales,  and  what  a  talent  she  has 
for  drawing.  Do  you  forget  the  while  that  these  ut 
very  secondary  matters  of  interest  to  us  all  here?  Do 
you  forget  that  in  her  companionship  with  my  niece 
our  whole  object  was  the  spring  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  her  healtliy  jieasant-nature  and  Hght-hetrt- 
edness?  To  convert  this  child  into  a  miracle  of  »^ 
complisliment  could  sen'e  no  purpose  of  ours,  and  i^ 
suredly  would  conduce  to  no  advantage  of  lier  own- 
On  this  latter  point  you  have  only  to  ask  yourselt 
What  will  become  of  all  these  attainments  when  she 
goes  back  —  as  she  will  go  Imck  —  to  her  life  of 
poverty  and  privation?  Will  her  ]iiano  make  her  better 
company  for  the  pig?  Will  her  French  reconcile  h«f 
to  the  miseries  of  a  mud  cabin? 

"She  is  the  child  of  a  poor  cottier,  a  creature  so 
humble  that  even  here  in  this  benighted  State  we  have 
nothing  his  equal  in  indigence;  and  she  will  one  daf 
or  other  have  to  go  back  to  the  condition  that  mj 
brother,  with  I  fear  a  very  mistaken  kindness,  took 
her  from.     You  will  see,  therefore,  how  misjudging  it 
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the  interest  you  are  now  bestowing.  It  is,  however, 
the  injustice  to  my  niece  which  more  nearly  concerns 
me;  and  with  this  object  I  inform  you  that  if  I  am  not 
ladsfied  as  to  the  total  change  in  your  system,  I  shall 
eertainly  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  my  brother  one 
of  two  courses:  a  change  in  Ada^s  governess,  or  the 
dismissal  of  Ada^s  companion.  It  is  but  fair  to  you  to 
say  I  prefer  the  latter. 

"Remember,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman, 
diis  is  a  purely  confidential  communication.  I  have 
not  confided  to  my  sister  either  my  fears  or  my  hopes. 
The  experiment  was  one  I  did  not  augur  well  from. 
It  has  turned  out  even  worse  than  I  expected.  Indeed, 
if  Ada  was  not  the  very  be^st  and  sweetest  of  natures, 
she  could  not  but  resent  the  unfair  preference  shown  to 
one  so  inferior  to  her  in  all  but  tliose  traits  which  win 
fevour  from  a  schoolmistress.  My  mother's  health  pre- 
clndes  all  hope  of  oiu-  soon  returning  to  England;  in- 
deed, we  have  even  tliought  of  sending  for  Ada  to 
come  here,  and  it  is  the  dread  of  this  climate,  so  per- 
nicious to  young  people,  offers  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
plan.  Meanwhile,  I  feel  forced  to  write  what  I  have 
done,  and  to  lay  before  you  in  all  sincerity  my  com- 
plaint and  its  remedy. 

"Evening. 

"I  have  re-read  your  letter,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  very  judiciously  remark  yourself  to  Sir 
Gervais  on  the  inexpediency  of  any  continuance  of 
Kate  O'Hara's  presence.  Her  genius,  soaring  as  it 
does  above  poor  Ada's,  makes  all  emulation  impossible. 
The  pflot  balloon,  that  is  so  soon  out  of  sight,  can 
offer  no  gnidAnce  —  don*t  forget  that!     Suppose  you 
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8aid  to  my  brother  that  there  was  no  longer  anj.necet* 
sity  to  continue  the  Htimnlns  of  emnladon  —  that  it 
might  l>ecome  a  rivahy  —  perhaps  worse.  Saj  some- 
thing —  anything  of  this  kind  —  only  send  her  hone 
again,  not  forgetting  the  while  that  yon  can  do  now 
without  injury  what,  later  on,  will  cost  a  cmelty. 

*^I  can  feel  for  the  pain  a  teacher  may  experience 
in  parting  with  a  prize  pupil,  whose  profici^icy  mi^ 
one  day  become  a  triumph;  but  remember,  my  desr 
Mademoiselle,  that  poor,  dear,  simple  Ada,  to  whom 
genius  is  denied,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  your  &Bt  cue 
here,  and  that  the  gifted  peasant-girl  might  torn  out 
to  have  other  qualities  of  a  firework  besides  the  bril- 
liancy. 

"  I  will ,  so  far  as  in  me  lies ,  relieve  you  from  some 
of  the  embarrassments  that  the  course  1  advise  migbt 
provoke.  I  will  request  my  brother  to  desire  Mr. 
M^Kinlay  to  run  do^Ti  and  pay  you  a  few  hours'  visit, 
and  you  can  easily  explain  the  situation  to  him,  and 
suggest  what  I  here  point  out  as  the  remedy. 

"Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  this  letter  is 
strictly  and  essentially  confidential ,  and  not  to  be  im- 
parted to  any  one. 

"I  might  have  counselled  you  to  have  taken  the 
advice  of  Sir  Within  Wardle,  of  whose  kindness  and 
attention  we  are  most  sensible,  if  you  had  not  told  me 
of  the  extraordinar}'  *  influence '  —  it  is  your  own  word. 
Mademoiselle,  or  I  should  not  even  have  ventured  to 
use  it  in  such  connexion  —  *the  influence'  this  young 
girl  exercises  over  Sir  Within.  As  the  observation  so 
completely  passes  my  power  of  comprehension,  for  I 
really  —  and  I  hope  without  needless  stupidly  — 
cannot  understand  how  a  girl  of  her  class,  bringing  up. 
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ind  age  —  age,  above  all  —  could  exert  what  jou 
ksignate  as  ^inflaence'  —  I  must  beg  you  will  be  more 
'xplicit  in  jour  next. 

**  Yon  are  perfectly  right  in  refnsing  all  presents  for 
"itfaer  of  the  girls,  and  I  should  have  thought  Sir  Within 
liad  more  tact  than  to  proffer  them.     I  am  also  very 
Bvch  against  you  going  to  Dalradem  Castle  for  Christ- 
Baa,   though  Bir  Oervais,   up  to  this,   does  not  agree 
with  me.     If  this  girl  Khould  not  be  sent  away  before 
tlie  new  year,  I  think  you  might  advantageously  re- 
mark to   my  brother  that  the  visit  would  be  a  great 
iatermption  to  all  study ,   and  a  serious  breach  of  that 
hnme  dincipline  it  has  been  your  object  to  impose.    And 
BOW,   my   dear   MademoiHolle,   accept  all  I  have  here 
«id  not  only  in  your  confidence,   but  in  your  friend- 
ibip.  ami  even  where  1  appear  to  you  nervously  alive 
to  tmall  perilH ,   give  me  credit  for  having  thought  and 
Riected  much  over  them  before  I  inflicted  on  you  this 
long  letter. 

''  Discourage  your  prodigy ,  check  her  influence,  and 
Wieve  me,  very  sincerely  your  friend, 

"Georgina  Courtenay. 

**F.  S.  —  What  can  Sir  W.  mean  by  paAsing  \m 
^ter  in  the  WeUh  lAountaiuH,  afler  giving  orders  to 
kre  his  villa  near  Genoa  prepared  for  his  reception? 
find  out  this,  particularly  if  there  be  a  secret  in  it.*' 

Mademoiselle  Ueinzleman  received  tliis  letter  as  she 
vii  taking  her  half- hour's  walk  in  the  garden  afler 
knakfast  —  one  of  the  very  few  recreations  she  in- 
U%tii  in  —  while  her  pupils  prepared  tlieir  books  and 
for  the  day. 

18* 
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Anything  like  remonstrance  was  so  totaUy  new  ft 
her,  that  she  read  the  letter  with  a  mingled  aiMMMWt 
and  anger,  and,  though  she  read  and  re-xead,  in  As 
hope  of  finding  her  first  impression  was  an  exaggerated 
one,  the  truth  was  that  each  perusal  only  deepened  tka 
impression,  and  made  the  pain  more  intense. 

It  was  not  that  her  German  pride  only  was  wounded, 
hut  her  dignity  as  a  teacher  —  just  as  national  an  in- 
stinct as  the  pride  of  birth  —  and  she  mnttered  nrj 
mysterious  gutturals  to  herself,  as  she  went,  abontie* 
signing  her  trust  and  retiring.  This  was,  perbaps,  tM 
rash  a  step;  at  least,  it  required  time  to  think  of.  Twi 
hundred  a  year,  and  a  position  surrounded  with  msaj 
advantages!  The  other  alternative  was  easier:  to  sesd 
away  Kate.  A  pity,  perhaps,  hut,  after  all,  as  ICs 
Courtenay  said,  possibly  a  mercy.  Who  could  tell? 
Mr.  M^Kinlay  might  help  her  by  his  counsel.  Sht 
liked  him,  and  thought  well  of  him.  Kate,  that  WH 
making  such  progreHs  —  that  could  already  make  oit 
some  of  Schiller's  ballads!  Wliat  a  pity  it  was!  And 
to  think  of  her  touch  on  the  piano,  so  firm  and  yet  so 
delicate!  How  tenderly  she  let  the  notes  drop  in  one 
of  those  simple  melodies  from  Spohr  she  was  leamiiif ! 
Ach  Gott!  and  what  taste  in  drawing! 

Again  she  opened  the  letter,  and  at  the  last  pi|[B 
muttered  to  herself:  ^'I  don't  remember  that  I  said  'it- 
finence.'  I'm  almost  sure  I  said  that  she  interested  Sir 
Witliin.  I  know  I  meant  to  say  that  she  pleased  tun; 
that  ho  was  delighted  to  hear  her  sing  her  little  Lied, 
dance  her  Tarantella,  or  her  wild  Irish  jig,  or  listen  to 
some  of  those  strange  legends,  which  she  tells  with  a 
blended  seriousness  and  drollery  that  is  quite  captiTSt- 
ing.     At  all  events,  if  I  said  influence,*  I  can  conreet 
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le  word,  and  say  that  Sir  Within  comes  over  to  see 
B  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  it  is  plain  enough 
liat  it  is  little  Kate^s  gaiety  attracts  him.  What  sor- 
ow  to  the  dear  children  if  they  are  not  to  pass  their 
Christmas  at  the  Castle!'' 

A  light,  elastic  step  on  the  gravel  startled  her.  It 
iras  Kate  who  was  coming;  not  the  Kate  we  once  saw 
in  the  old  mins  of  St  Finbar,  but  a  young  lady,  with 
in  air  calm  and  collected,  with  some  conscious  sense  of 
power,  her  head  high,  her  look  assured,  her  step  firm 
eren  in  its  lightness. 

"Sir  Within  is  in  the  drawing-room.  Mademoiselle,'' 
ndd  she,  with  a  slight  curtsey,  as  she  stood  before  her. 
^He  says  that  this  is  St.  Gudule's  day,  and  a  holiday 
eroywhere,  and  he  hopes  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
tikft  us  over  to  the  Castle  for  dinner." 

"Nein!  No,"  said  she,  peremptorily.  "'Wirhaben 
kone  solche  Heilige,"  I  mean,  said  she,  correcting  the 
bmh  speech.  ^^  These  saints  are  not  in  our  calendar. 
I  rill  speak  to  him  myself.  You  may  stay  in  the 
pxAen.  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     I  will  send  Ada  to 

JOIL 

While  the  young  girl  fell  back,  abashed  at  tlie  re- 
fi»tl,  and  even  more  by  the  manner  witli  which  it  was 
^e,  tlie  governess  smoothed  her  brow  as  well  as  she 
lught  to  meet  the  distinguislied  visitor,  but  in  so 
iobg,  as  she  drew  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket, 
ik  dropped  the  letter  she  had  been  reading  on  the 

nlL 

**I  wonder  why  she  is  so  cross  with  me?"  said  Kate, 
<•  die  looked  after  her;  ^Mf  there's  a  secret  in  it,  I 
Bmit  learn  it." 

While  KjBLte  O'Hara  sauntered  carelessly  along  Yiet 
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foot  struck  the  letter,  and  it  Ml  open.     She  stooped 
and  picked  it  ap,  and  was  at  once  struck  by  the  peea* 
liar  odour  of  jasmine  on  the  paper,  whidi  was  a  h- 
vourite  with  Miss  Courtenaj.    She  turned  to  the  address, 
'^Mademoiselle  de  Heinzleman^*  —  the  de,  too,  was  a 
courtesy  Miss  Courtenay  affected  —  and  so  Kate  stood 
still  contemplating  the  document,  and  weighing  it  in 
her  hand,  as  she  muttered,   *'It  does  really  feel  heavj 
enough  to  be  mischievous/'     Her  training  had  tsiight 
her  to  respect  as  inviolable  the  letter  of  another;  fbe 
had  over  and  over  marked  the  deference  paid  to  a  Msl, 
and  seen  even  Ada's  letters  from  her  play-fellows  handed 
to  her  unbroken,  and  she  knew  that  to  tFansgren  in 
such  a  matter  ranked  in  morals  with  a  falsehood.    Sbf 
had  no   Uiought,    then,    of  any   dereliction,  when  in 
placing  the  fallen  pages  together  i/sdtliin  the  envelope, 
her  eye  caught  the  words  *' Kitty  O'Hara,"   and  lower 
down,   "child  of  a  poor  cottier."     The  temptation,  sti- 
mulated by  a  passion  full  as  strong  as  curiosity,  iDa»- 
tered  her,  and  carrying  away  the  letter  into  a  secluded 
alley,   she  read  it  from  end  to  end.     There  was  muck 
to  gratify  her  vanity  in  it-,  there  was  the  admission  — 
and  from  no  favouring  witness  neither  —  that  she  W 
capacity  of  a  high  order,   and  a  zeal  to  master  whit- 
ever  she  desired  to  lean).     But  far  above  the  pleasnn 
these  words  afforded  was  the  last  paragraph,  that  which 
spoke    of   her    "influence"    over    Sir  Within   Wardk. 
"Could  this  really  be  true?     Had  tlie  little  attentioib 
he  showed  her  a  deeper  significance?     Did  he  really 
interest  himself  for  her?     Was  it  her  lonely,  friendless 
condition  touched  him?     Was  it  that  the  same  feeling, 
so  harshly  expressed  by  Miss  Courtenay,   the  revulsioa 
that  yet  awaited  her,  that  moved  hhnV^    There  was  an 
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ecstasy  in  the  thought  that  filled  her  whole  heart  witli 
joy.  Sir  Within  was  very  rich  —  a  great  personage, 
too.  The  Vyners  themselves  spoke  of  him  always  with 
A  certain  deference.  What  a  triumph  if  she  had  won 
him  over  to  heiriend  her! 

These  thoughts  flew  quickly  through  her  mind,  and 
m  qnickly  she  hethought  her  of  the  letter,  and  what 
wms  now  to  he  done  with  it.  She  would  have  liked 
mncb  to  keep  it,  to  have  it  hy  her  to  read  and  re-read, 
and  study,  and  weigh.  Tliis  was  of  course  impossible. 
To  take  it  to  Mademoiselle  would  be  to  incur  the  risk 
of  her  suspecting  she  had  read  it.  In  an  instant,  she 
determined  to  lay  it  back  again  where  she  had  found 
it,  on  the  walk,  and  let  chance  determine  what  became 
of  it.  Her  resolution  was  scarcely  carried  out,  w^hen 
she  heard  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman's  voice  calling 
her. 

'*I  have  dropped  a  letter,  Kate.  I  have  mislaid  it, 
or  it  has  fallen  out  of  my  pocket.  Come  and  help  me 
to  lo<»k  for  it,'*  said  she,  in  deep  confusion. 

"Is  this  it.  Mademoiselle?"  said  Kitty,  artlessly, 
as  she  picked  it  up  from  the  gravel. 

"How  lucky  —  how  ver}'  fortunate!"  exclaimed 
•he,  eagerly,  as  she  clutclied  it.  "There,  you  may 
have  your  holiday  to-day,  Kate.  Go  and  tell  Ada  I 
•ball  not  ask  her  to  learn  those  verses ;  or  wait"  — 
•he  suddenly  rememl>ered  that  Sir  Within  was  still 
in  the  drawing-room  —  "wait  here,  and  Til  tell  her 
Bjaelf.*' 

Kate  bowed,  and  smiled  her  thanks,  and,  once 
again  alone,  sat  down  to  ruminate  on  her  fortune. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Dinner  In  the  Schoolroom. 

Sir  Within  could  not  persuade  MadenuHidle  to 
accept  Ills  invitation  for  herself  and  her  pupils  to 
dinner,  and  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  when  Ada 
suddenly  said,  "T\Tiy  not  dine  with  us,  Sir  Within?" 

'^Fi!  done,  Mademoiselle!"  broke  in  the  goveness. 
^'How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  Sir  WitUn 
Wardlo  sit  down  to  a  schoolroom  dinner!" 

*^But  why  need  it  be  a  schoolroom  dinner.  Made- 
moiselle Hcinzleman?  Why  not  tell  oook  that  we 
mean  to  have  company  to-day,  and  make  Rickard» 
wait  on  us,  and  tell  George  t<>  wear  his  gloves,  just  w 
if  papa  were  at  home?" 

"Oh!"  broke  in  Sir  Within,  "I  have  seen  quite 
enough  —  more  than  enough  —  of  all  that,  dear  Ada; 
"but  if  I  could  be  permitted  to  jom  your  owu  little 
daily  dinner  of  the  schoolroom,  as  you  call  it,  that 
would  really  be  a  treat  to  me." 

"I  invite  you,  then!"  said  Ada.  ''Mademoiselle 
owes  me  a  favour  for  that  wonderful  German  theme  I 
wrote,  and  1  take  as  my  reward.  We  dine  at  three. 
Sir  Within,  and,  I  warn  you,  on  mutton-broth  and 
mutton  something  else;  but  Kate  and  1  will  make  oar- 
selves  as  fine  as  we  may,  and  be  as  entertaining  as 
possible." 

Wliile  the  two  girls  scampered  off,  laughing  merrily 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  governess,  that  respectable 
lady  remained  to  offer  profuse  apologies  to  Sir  Within 
for  the  liberty,   childish  though  it  was,   that  had  been 
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taken  with  him,  and  to  excuse  herself  from  any  im- 
putation of  participating  in  it. 

She  little  knew,  indeed,  with  what  honest  sincerit}' 
lie  had  accepted  the  proposal.  The  great  game  of 
life,  as  played  by  fine  people,  he  had  seen  to  satiety. 
He  was  thoroughly  wearied  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  as  he  was  of  all  the  captivations  which  witty 
ooaTersers  and  clever  talkers  can  throw  over  society. 
Perhaps,  firom  his  personal  experience,  he  knew  how 
tttificial  such  displays  are  —  how  studied  the  k  propos, 
how  careftdly  in  ambush  the  impromptu  —  and  that 
be  longed  for  ,the  hearty,  healthful  enjoyment  of  young, 
fresh,  joyous  natures,  just  as  one  might  turn  from  the 
oppressive  odours  of  a  perfumer's  shop  to  taste  with 
€crtasy  the  fresh  flowers  of  a  garden.  It  was,  there- 
fore, as  he  expressed  it  to  Uie  governess,  a  perfect  f§te 
to  him  to  assist  at  that  little  dinner,  and  he  was  deeply 
honoured  by  the  invitation. 

Mademoiselle  was  charmed  with  the  old  Baronet's 
politeness.     It  was  ceremonious  enough  even  for  Ger- 
,  many,  he  smiled  so  blandly  and  bowed  so  reverently, 
*nd  often  it  was  like  a  memory  of  the  Fatherland  just 
to  listen  to  him ;  and ,  indeed ,  it  was  reassuring  to  her 
to  hear  from  him  that  he  had  once  been  a  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  a  Herzog,  and  had  acquired  his  "moden" 
in  this    true  and   legitimate  fashion.      And   thus  did 
they  discuss  for  hours   "aesthetic,"  and  idealism,   and 
sympathy,   mysterious  affinity,   impulsive  destiny,   to- 
gether with  all  tlie  realisms  which  the  Butter-brod  life 
of  Germany  can  bring  together,  so  that  when  she  arose 
to  dress   for  dinner,   she  could  not  help  muttering  to 
herself,  as  she  went,  that  he  was   "a  deeply  skilled  in 
the  human  heart-and-far  acquainted  with  the  muvi'^ 
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operations  —  but  not  the  less  on  that  aeoount  a  freih- 
with-a-youth(iil  sincerity-endowed  man." 

The  dinner,  though  not  served  in  the  aehooboom, 
was  just  as  simple  as  Ada  promised,  and  she  hmglh 
ingly  asked  Sir  Within  if  he  prefeired  his  beer  frothed 
or  still,  such  being  the  only  choice  of  liqnor  affofded 
him. 

**  Mademoiselle  is  shocked  at  the  way  we  treat  yea," 
said  she,  laughing,  ''but  I  have  told  her  that  your 
condescension  would  be  ill  repaid  if  we  made  any 
attempt  to  lessen  its  cost,  and  it  must  be  a  ^riee- 
pudding  day'  in  your  life." 

And  how  charmingly  tliey  talked,  these  two  girist 
Ada  doing  the  honours  as  a  hostess,  and  Kate,  as  the 
favoured  friend,  who  aided  her  to  entertain  an  honoored 
guest.  They  told  him,  too,  how  the  fresh  booqiut 
that  decked  the  table  had  been  made  by  themselveb 
to  mark  the  sense  they  had  of  his  presence,  and  tluit 
the  coffee  had  been  prepared  by  their  own  hands. 

**Now,  do  say,  Sir  Within,  that  dining  with  Royal 
Highnesses  and  Supreme  Somethings  is  but  a  second- 
rate  pleasure  compared  to  an  Irish  stew  in  a  school- 
room, and  a  chat  round  a  fire  that  has  been  lighted 
with  Bonnycastle's  Algebra.  Yes,  ^lademrjiselle,"  Kate 
said,  ^*I  had  to  make  light  of  simple  equations  for 
once!  I  was  thinking  of  that  stor}'  of  the  merchant, 
who  lighted  his  fire  with  the  King's  bond  when  his 
Majesty  deigned  to  dine  with  him.  I  puzzled  my  head 
to  remember  which  of  our  books  lav  nearest  our  heart, 
and  I  hesitated  long  between  Ollendorfi*  and  Bonny- 
castle." 

"And  what  decided  you?"  asked  Sir  Within. 

"What  so  often  decides  a  doubt  —  convenience. 
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Bonny  castle  hsd  the  worst  binding,  and  was  easier  to 
bom." 

^*If  70a  so  bnm  to  study  algebra,  Mademoiselle,^^ 
said  the  governess,  who  had  misunderstood  the  whole 
conversation,  ^^yon  must  first  show  yourself  more  ^eifrig* 
—  how  yon  call  seal?  —  for  your  arithmetic." 

"Yon  shall  have  full  liberty,  when  you  pay  me  a 
visit,  to  bum  all  the  volumes  on  such  subjects  yon 
find,"  said  Sir  Within. 

**Oh,  rd  go  through  the  whole  library,"  cried  Kate, 
eagerly,  'Mf  I  could  only  find  one  such  as  Garret 
O'Moore  did." 

"I  never  heard  of  his  fortune." 

'*Nor  I.     Do  tell  it,  Kate." 

"Mademoiselle  has  forbidden  all  my  legends,"  said 
she,  calmly. 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Sir  Within,  "she  will  recal  the 
injunction  for  this  time." 

"It  is  very  short,"  said  Kate;  and  then  with  in- 
finite archness,  turning  to  the  governess,  added,  ^^and 
it  has  a  moral." 

The  govemesH  nodded  a  grave  i>ermi88ion,  and  the 
other  began: 

"There  was  once  on  a  time  a  great  family  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  called  the  O'Moores,  who,  by  years  of 
extravagance,  spent  ever^^^thing  tliey  had  in  the  world, 
leaving  the  last  of  the  name,  a  young  man,  so  utterly 
destitute,  that  he  had  scarcely  food  to  eat,  and  not  a 
servant  to  wait  on  him.  Ue  lived  in  a  lonely  old 
house,  of  which  the  furniture  had  been  sold  off,  bit  by 
bit,  and  notliiiig  remained  but  a  library  of  old  books, 
which  the  neighbours  did  not  care  for." 
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^*  Algebras  and  Ollendorffs,  I  snppoM,**  wUipand 

Sir  Within;  and  she  smiled  and  went  on: 

**In  despair  at  not  finding  a  pnrchaser,  aad  pndied 
by  the  cold  of  the  long  winter^s  nights,  he  used  to 
bring  an  armful  of  them  every  night  into  his  loon  to 
make  his  fire.  He  had  not,  naturally,  much  taflle  ftr 
books  or  learning,  but  it  grieved  him  aorely  to  do 
this;  he  felt  it  like  a  sort  of  sacrilege,  but  he  felt  the 
piercing  cold  more,  and  so  he  gave  in.  Well,  one 
night,  as  he  brought  in  his  store,  and  was  tnnung 
over  tlie  leaves  —  which  he  always  did  before  letting 
fire  to  them  —  he  came  upon  a  little  square  Tofame, 
with  the  strangest  letters  ever  he  saw;  they  looked  like 
letters  upside  do^ii,  and  gone  mad,  and  some  of  them 
were  red,  and  sonic  black,  and  some  golden,  and  be- 
tween ever}'  page,  of  print  there  was  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  without  anything  on  it.  O^Moore  examined  it 
well,  and  at  last  concluded  it  nmst  have  been  some 
old  monkish  clironicle,  and  tliat  the  blank  pages  were 
left  for  commentaries  on  it  At  all  events,  it  could 
have  no  intei*est  for  liim,  as  he  couldnH  read  it,  and 
so  he  put  it  down  on  the  hcartli  till  he  wanted  it  to 
bum. 

**It  was  close  on  midnight,  and  nothing  but  a  few 
dying  embers  were  on  the  hearth,  and  no  other  light 
in  the  dreary*  room,  when  he  tocrk  up  the  old  chronicle, 
and  tearing  it  in  two,  threw  one  half  on  the  fire.  The 
moment  he  did  so  the  flame  sprang  up  bright  as  sUver, 
lighting  up  the  whole  room,  so  that  he  could  see  even 
the  old  cobwebs  on  the  ceiling,  tliat  had  not  been  seen 
for  years  and  years,  and  at  the  same  time  a  delidous 
music  filled  tlie  air,  and  the  sounds  of  children's  voices 
singing  beautifully;  but,  strangest  of  all,  in  the  very 
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middle  of  the  bright  fire  that  now  filled  the  whole 
hearth,  there  sat  a  little  man  with  a  scarlet  cloak  on 
him,  and  a  scarlet  hat  and  a  white  feather  in  it,  and 
he  smiled  very  graciously  at  O'Moore,  and  beckoned 
him  over  to  him,  but  O'Moore  was  so  -frightened  and 
so  overcome  he  couldn't  stir.  At  last,  as  the  flames 
got  lower,  the  little  man's  gestures  grew  more  energetic, 
and  O^Moore  crept  down  on  his  knees,  and  said, 

"*I>o  you  want  anything  with  me,  Sir?' 

*''Ye0,  Garret,'  said  the  little  man,  *I  want  to  be 
your  Mend,  and  to  save  you  from  ruin  like  the  rest 
of  your  fitmily.     Ton  were  wrong  to  hum  that  book.* 

"*But  I  couldn't  read  it,'  said  Garret;  *wliat  use 
waa  it  to  me?' 

"'It  was  your  own  life,  Garret  O'Moore,'  said  the 
little  man,  *and  take  care  that  you  keep  the  part  you 
have  there,  and  study  it  carefully.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  you  if  you  had  kept  the  whole  of  it' 

*'And  with  that  the  flame  Hpraiip  brightly  up  for 
a  second  or  two,  and  then  went  black  out,  so  that 
O'Moore  had  to  grope  about  to  find  tinder  to  strike  a 
lighL  He  lit  the  only  bit  of  candle  he  had,  and  began 
to  examine  the  part  of  the  book  that  remained,  and 
what  did  he  find  but  on  every  blank  page  there  was  a 
line  —  sometimes  two  —  written  as  if  to  explain  the 
•vbstance  of  the  printed  |)age,  and  all  in  such  a  way 
ah  to  show  it  was  somebody 'h  life  and  a<l ventures  — 
aa,  for  instance:  ^ Takes  to  the  sea  —  goes  to  America 
-—  joins  an  expedition  to  the  Far  West  —  on  the 
plantations  —  marries  —  wife  dies  —  off  to  China  — 
marnes  again.'  I  needn't  go  on:  everytliing  that  was 
ever  to  happen  to  him  was  written  there  till  he  was 
forty-five  yean  of  age,  the  rest  was  burned;  but  it  was 
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all  fortunate  —  all,  to  the  rery  end.  He  grew  to  be 
very  rich,  and  prospered  in  everything,  for  whenever 
he  was  faint-hearted  or  depressed,  he  always  said,  *It 
wasn^t  by  being  low  and  weak  of  heart  that  I  begun 
this  career  of  good  fortune,  and  I  mnst  be  stont  and 
of  high  courage  if  I  mean  to  go  on  with  it*  And  he 
grew  so  rich  that  he  bought  back  aU  the  old  acres  of 
the  O'Moores,  and  they  have  a  hand  rescuing  a  book 
from  the  flames  on  their  arms  till  this  day.*^ 

"And  the  moral?  — where's  the  moral?"  asked  the 
governess. 

"The  moral,  the  moral!''  Raid  Kate,  dnbionsly. 
"Well,  Fm  not  exactly  sure  where  it  is,  but  I  suppose 
it  is  this:  that  it's  far  better  to  go  to  sea  as  a  sailor 
than  to  sit  down  and  bum  your  father  s  library." 

"I  have  a  notion,  my  dear  Kate,  tliat  you  yourself 
would  like  well  to  have  a  peep  into  destiny  —  am  I 
wrong .'' 

"I  would,  Sir." 

"And  you,  Ada?" 

"Wliy  should  shrf**  broke  in  Kate,  eagerly;  and 
then,  as  though  shocked  at  her  impetuosity,  she  went 
on,  in  a  lower  voice:  "Ada  makes  her  voyage  in  « 
three-decker,  /  am  only  clinging  to  a  plank." 

"No,  no,  dearest,"  said  Ada,  tenderly;  " don't  siy 
that" 

"Mademoiselle  is  looking  at  her  watch,"  said  Sir 
Within,  "and  I  must  accept  the  signal.''  And  thou^ 
she  protested,  elaborately  too,  that  it  was  a  mere  habit 
with  her,  he  arose  to  ring  for  his  carriage.  "I  am  not 
going  without  the  sketch  you  promised  me,  Ada,"  said 
he  —  "the  pencil  sketch  of  the  old  fountain." 
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^*Oh,  Kjite*8  IB  infinitely  better.  I  am  ashamed  to 
«  mine  after  it** 

''Wby  not  let  me  have  both?" 
'^Yes,"  said  the  governess,  "that  will  be  best.    HI 
o  and  fetch  them.** 

Ada  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  then  mnt- 
ering,  ''Mine  is  really  too  bad,**  hastened  ont  of  the 
oom  after  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman. 

''Yon  are  less  merry  than  usaal,  Kate,**  said  Sir 
\iVithin,  as  he  took  her  hand  and  looked  at  her  with 
interest     "What  is  the  reason?** 

A  faint,  scarce  perceptible  motion  of  her  brow  was 
all  she  made  in  aniiwer. 

"Have  you  not  been  well?" 
"Yes,  Sir.     I  am  quite  well." 
"Have  you  had  news  tliat  has  distressed  you?" 
"Where  from?"  asked  she,  hurriedly. 
'*Fr«»ni  your  friends  —  from  home." 
"Dmrt  you  know.  Sir,  that  I  have  neither!" 
"  I  meant,  my  dear  child  —  I  meant  to  say,  that  perhaps 
y<»Q  had  hearti  <ir  learned  something  that  gave  you  pain." 
"Yes,   Sir,"   broke  she  in,   "Uiat  is  it.     Oh,  if  I 

omld  tell  you " 

'*Why  not  write  it  to  me,  dear  child?'* 
"My  writing   is  coarse   and    large,   and   I  misspell 
»«rds;  and,  l>esides,  it  is  such  a  slow  way  to  tell  what 
«e'<i  heart  is  full  of  —  and  then   Fd  do  it  w>  badly," 
Utfred  slie  out  with  pain. 

** Suppose,  then,  I  were  to  settle  s<jme  eariy  day  for 
foq  all  to  come  over  to  Dalradeni;  you  could  surely 
iod  a  moment  to  tell  me  then?" 

**Ye«,  Sir  —  yes,"  cried  she;  awl,  seizing  his  hand, 
•lie  kissed  it  passionately  three  or  four  times. 
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"Here  they  are/'  said  Ada,  merrily  —  "here  tliey 
are!  And  if  Kate's  does  ample  justice  to  your  beaatifBl 
fountain,  mine  has  the  merit  of  showing  how  ugiy  it 
might  have  been.     Isn^t  this  hideoua?'* 

After  a  few  little  pleasant  common-places.  Sir  ^thin 
turned  to  Mademoiselle  Heinxleman,  and  said:  "I  bftve 
rather  an  interesting  book  at  Dalradem;  at  least,  it 
would  certainly  have  its  interest  for  you,  Mademoisdle. 
It  is  a  copy  of  *  Clavigo  ,^  with  Herder^s  marginal  sn^ 
gestions.  Goethe  had  sent  it  to  him  for  his  opinion, 
and  Herder  returned  it  marked  and  annotated.  Ton 
will  do  me  an  infinite  favour  to  accept  it" 

"Ach  Gott!"  said  the  governess,  perfectly  over 
whelmed  with  the  thought  of  such  a  treasure. 

"Well,  then,  if  the  weather  be  fine  on  Tuesday. 
Mademoiselle,  will  you  and  my  young  friends  here 
come  over  and  dine  with  meV  We  shall  say  three 
oVlock  for  dinner,  so  that  you  need  not  be  late  on  the 
road.  My  carriage  will  be  here  to  fetch  you  at  any 
hour  you  appoint." 

A  joyous  burst  of  delight  from  Ada ,  and  a  glance 
of  intense  gratitude  from  Kate,  accompanied  the  more 
formal  acceptance  of  the  govenieAs;  and  if  Sir  Within 
had  but  heard  one  tithe  of  the  flattering  things  that 
were  said  of  him,  as  he  drove  away,  even  his  heait, 
seared  as  it  was,  would  have  boon  touched. 

Kate,  indeed,  said  least;  but  when  Ada,  turning 
abruptly  to  her,  asked,  "Don't  you  love  him?"  a  slight 
colour  tinged  her  cheek,  as  she  said,  "I  think  he's  veir 
kind,  and  verj-  generous,  and  very " 

"Gt)  on,  dear  —  go  on,"  cried  Ada,  tlirowing  her 
arm  around  her  —  "finish;  and  very  what?" 
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''I  wa|i  going  to  saj  an  impertinence,"  wliispered 
she,  "and  Til  not" 

"Nine  o*clock,  young  ladies,  and  still  in  the  drawing- 
room!"  exclaimed  the  governess,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 
"These  are  habits  of  dissipation,  indeed  —  come  away. 
Adi  Grott!  der  Clavigo!"  muttered  she,  with  clasped 
lumds.  And  the  girls  were  hardly  able  to  restrain  a 
Imrst  of  laughter  at  the  fervour  of  her  voice  and 
mumer. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Kitty. 

Thb  wished-for  Tuesday  came  at  last,  and  with  a 
fortune  not  always  so  favouring,    brought  with  it  a 
glorious  morning,'  one  of  those  bright,  sharp,  clear  days, 
^th  a  deep   blue  sky  and   frosty  air,   and  with   that 
sense  of  elasticity  in    the   atmosphere  which    imparts 
itself  to  the  spirits,  and  makes  mere  existence  enjoy- 
ment    The  girls  were  in  ecstasy;  they  had  set  ttieir 
bearts  so  much  on  this  visit,  that  they  would  not  let 
themselves  trust  to  the  signs  of  the  weather  on  the 
night  before,  but  were  constantly  running  out  to  ask 
Oeoige  the  gardener,  if  that  circle  round  the  moon 
meant  anything?  —  why  were  the  stars  so  blue?  — 
and  why  did  they  twinkle  so  much?  —  and  was  it  a 
sign  of  fine  weather  that  the  river  should  be  heard  so 
dearly?    Rickards,  too,  was  importuned  to  consult  the 
barometer,  and  impart  his  experiences  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  its  indications.     The  gardener  augured 
&Touiably,  was  pronounced  intelligent,  and  tipped  by 
Ada  in  secret    Bickards  shook  bia  hea^d  at  {he  aBp^cl 
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of  the  mercury,  and  was  called  a  "conceited  old  as" 
for  his  pains.  Not  either  of  them  treated  with  diflerent 
measure  than  is  meted  by  the  public  to  tboae  gnat 
organs  of  information  which  are  supposed  to  be  thrir 
guides,  but  are  just  as  often  their  flatterers ^  for  the 
little  world  of  the  family  is  marvellously  like  the  great 
world  of  the  nation. 

"What  a  splendid  day,  Kate.  How  beautiful  the 
waterfall  will  look,  coming  down  in  showers  of  diamonds, 
and  how  crisp  and  sharp  the  copper  beech  and  the  lug 
ilex-trees  over  it  Oh,  winter,  if  this  be  winter,  is 
really  the  time  for  scenery!  What  makes  you  so  grave, 
dear?    I  am  wild  with  spirits  to-day." 

"And  80  should  I  if  I  were  you." 

"How  can  you  say  that,"  said  Ada,  as  she  threw 
her  arm  around  the  other's  waist.  "How  can  yoo, 
Elate,  when  you  know  how  much  cleverer  you  are,  and 
quicker  at  everything  —  how  you  leave  me  behind  at 
idl  1  have  been  working  at  for  years!" 

"And  never  to  need  that  same  cleverness  is  worth 
it  all,  I  am  told!" 

"How  so?    I  don't  understand  you." 

"I  mean,  that  you  are  better  off  —  better  dealt 
with  by  Fortune  to  be  a  bom  lady  than  I,  if  I  had 
all  the  gifts  and  all  the  powers  you  would  bestow 
upon  me." 

"This  is  one  of  your  dark  days,  as  you  call  them," 
said  Ada,  reproachMly;  "and  you  mean  to  make  it 
one  of  mine,  too,  and  I  was  so  happy." 

"This,  perhaps,  is  another  of  my  gifts,"  said  she, 
with  a  mocking  laugh,  "and  yet  I  was  brought  here  to 
make  you  meny  and  light-hearted!  Yes,  dear,  I  over 
heard  Mr.  Qrenfell  tell  your  papa  that  his  plan  was « 
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mistake,  and  that  all  'low-bred  one8'  —  that  was  the 
name  he  gave  us  —  lost  the  little  spirit  they  had  when 
jou  fed  them,  and  onlj  grew  lazy/* 
''Oh,  Kate,  for  shame!'* 
''The  shame  is  not  mine;  it  was  he  said  it" 
"How  sad  jou  make  me  by  saying  these  things.'" 
"Well,  bnt  we  must  own,  Ada,  he  was  right!    I 
was  —  no,  I  won't  say  happier,  but  fifty  times  as 
merry  and  light-hearted  before  I  came  here;  and  though 
gathering  brushwood  isn't  as  picturesque  as  making  a 
«boaquet,   I  am  almost  sure  I* sang  over  the  one,  and 
only  signed  over  the  other." 

Ada  turned  away  her  head  and  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  cheeks. 

"Isn't  it  a  hopeful  thing  to  try  and  make  people 
happy?" 

'"But  |>apa  Kurely  wished,  and  he  believed  that  you 
would  be  happy/'  said  Ada,  with  s<»mething  almost  re- 
proarhful  in  her  manner. 

"All  because  he  ha^ln't  read  that  Httlo  Gennan  fable 

of  the  Two  Fairies  —  the  one  who  always  did  sometliing 

and    faileil,   and  the  other  who  always  promised   and 

promised;  watering  the  little  plant  of  Hope,  as  he  calls 

it,  and  making  believe  that  the   fruit  would  be,   one 

day,  so  sweet  and  so  luscious  as  no  lips  had  ever  tasted 

before.    And  it's  strange,  Ada,"  added  she,  in  a  graver 

ume  —  "it's   strange,   but  when  I  was  out  upon  the 

Bonntains  watching  the  goats,  rambling  all  day  alone 

ia  the  deep  heather,  how  I  used  to  think  and  think! 

0  dear!  what  wonderful  things  did  I  not  think  would 

«ae  day  come  to  pass  —  how  rich  I  should  be,  how 

gren,  and,  best  of  all,  how  l»eautiful!   How  kings  and 

■Mt  people  weold  flatter  me,  and  make  me  grand 

19  • 
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presents;  and  how  haughty  I  shonld  be  to  801110,  and 
how  gracious  to  others  —  perhaps  very  hunUe  people; 
and  how  I'd  amaze  every  one  with  all  I  knew,  and 
they'd  say,  '^Vhere  did  she  loam  this?  How  did  she 
ever  come  to  know  that?' " 

*'And  would  that  be  happiness,  Kate?*^ 

"Would  it  not?" 

"Then  why  not  have  the  same  dreams  now?" 

"Because  I  cannot  —  because  they  won't  eome  — 
because  life  is  too  full  —  because,  as  we  eat  before  we 
are  hungry,  and  lie  do^n  before  we  are  tired,  one'c* 
thoughts  never  go  high  enough  to  soar  above  the  pier 
sures  that  are  around  them.  At  least,  I  suppose  that's 
the  reason;  but  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  or  not;  there'** 
the  carriage  —  I  hear  it  coming.  And  now  for  such  a 
jolly  day  in  that  glorious  old  garden,  witli  the  fountain* 
and  the  statues,  and 

All  the  fine  things  In  rock-work  and  crockery. 
That  make  of  poor  Nature  a  solemii  old  mockery. 

Do  you  know  the  rest?" 

"No,  I  don't,     I  never  heard  it" 
"It  goes  on,  a  something  about 

Flowers,  the  first  gardener  ne'er  had  In  his  Eden, 
And  dells  so  sectaded,  they  ne*er  saw  the  son , 

And  sweet  summer-houses  so  pleaiant  to  read  in , 
With  bright  little  jets-d'eau  of  eau-de-Cologne. 

Isn't  that  a  Snob's  Paradise?  —  that's  what  it's  callei 
Ada,"  And  away  she  went,  singing  a  "Tyrol,  tra  U* 
la  lira!'*  with  a  voice  that  seemed  to  ring  with  joy. 

Ada  called  to  her  to  come  back;  but  she  never 
heeded,  and  fled  down  the  garden  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view.     Meanwhile,  the  carriage  had  reached  the  dotfi 
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and  MM  Ada  rushed  forward  to  greet  it,  she  stepped  back 
with  dismay,  for,  instead  of  Sir  Within's  spruce  britschka, 
it  was  an  old  post-chaise,  from  which  descended  the 
well  wrapt-np  figure  of  Mr.  M^Kinlay. 

^* Delighted  to  see  jou,  Miss  Ada;  how  yon^ye 
frrown  since  I  was  here  —  quite  a  young  woman ,  I 
declare!''  The  last  words  were  in  soliloquy,  for  Ada, 
not  aware  that  he  had  seen  her,  had  betaken  herself  to 
flight  to  acquaint  Mademoiselle  of  his  arrival. 

^'6lad  to  see  you  again,  Sir,  in  these  parts ,^'  said 
Richards,  as  he  caught  up  the  smallest  item  of  the 
luggage  by  way  of  assisting  the  traveller.  **You  had 
a  pleasant  journey,  I  hope,  Sir?^^ 

**  So-so,  Richards  —  only  so-so.  It's  not  the  time  of 
year  one  would  choose  to  come  down  amongst  the 
Welsh  mountains;  bitterly  cold  it  -was  this  morning 
earlv-" 

** We'll  soon  warm  you.  Sir;  come  into  the  dining- 
r«M»m.     You  haven't  had  breakfast,  I'm  sure." 

"  Nothing  —  not  as  much  as  a  cup  of  tea  —  since 
finir  o'clock  yesterday." 

**l>ear  me.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  you  bear  it.  It's 
^hst  1  remarked  to  Sir  Gervais.  I  said,  *  There's  Mr. 
MKinlay,  Sir,'  said  I,  *lie  goes  thrtmgh  more  than  any 
toQii^  gentleman  in  the  grouse  n^ason.' " 

"  VV'ell,  Vm  not  m  very  old,  Richards  —  eh  ? " 
"Old!    I  should  think  not.  Sir — in  the  very  prime 
♦»f  life;  and  I  declare,  of  an  evening.  Sir,  with  your 
^ite  waistcoat  on,  I'd  not  guess  you  to  be  more  than 

"-let  me  see " 

'"Never  mind  the  figure.     Ah,  this  is  comfortable; 

Cipital  old  room,  and  a  good  old-fashioned  fire-place.'' 

While  the  lawyer  held  his  half-frosen  hands  to  the 
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fire,  Eickards  drew  a  little  table  dose  to  tba  liearth. 
and,  with  the  dexterity  of  his  caUing,  ananged  the 
breakfast-things.  ^*A  hot  steak  in  one  moment.  Sir, 
and  a  devilled  kidney  or  two.  Excuse  me,  Sir, 
bnt  I'd  say  a  little  mnlled  claret  wonld  be  better  than 
tea;  mulled,  Sir,  with  just  one  table-spoonful  of  old 
brandy  in  it — Mr.  GrrenfelFs  receipt" 

*^No  inan  should  know  better,  Itickards." 

"  Ah,  Sir,  always  sharp  —  always  ready  you  are,  to 
be  sure!'*  And  Rickards  had  to  wipe  his  eyes  as  he 
laughed  at  the  repartee. 

^*And  how  do  yon  get  on  here,  Rickards?'*  sud 
M'Kinlay,  in  a  tone  evidently  meant  to  invite  perfect 
confidence,  and  as  evidently  so  interpreted,  for,  thongb 
the  door  was  closed,  Rickards  went  over  and  laid  \i» 
hand  on  it,  to  assure  himself  of  tlie  fact,  and  then 
returned  to  the  fireplace. 

** Pretty  well,  Sir,  pretty  well.  The  governess  will 
be  meddling  —  these  sort  of  people  can't  keep  from  it 
—  about  the  house  expenses,  and  so  on;  but  T  don't 
stand  it,  nohow.  I  just  say,  *This  is  the  way  ve 
always  do,  Mam'sel.  It's  just  thirty-eight  years  Fm 
with  the  master's  father  and  himself.'  Isn't  that  « 
pictur'  of  a  steak,  Mr.  M'Kinlay?  Did  you  ever  see 
sweeter  fat  than  that,  and  the  gravy  in  it.  Sir?  Mrs. 
Byle^  knows  yoi/,  Sir,  and  does  her  best.  You  remember 
that  game-pie,  Sir,  the  last  time  you  was  here?" 

*'I  diink  I  do,  and  you  told  her  what  I  said  of  it: 
but  I  don't  like  what  you  say  of  the  governess.  She 
is  meddlesome  —  interferes,  eh?" 

"Everywhere,  Sir,  wherever  she  can.  Witli  George 
about  the  hot-house  plants  and  the  melon-frames,  with 
Mrs.  Byles  about  the  preserves,  a  thing  my  lady  ne\'er 
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!io  miich  M  spoke  of;  and  t'other  daj,  Sir,  what  d'ye 
think  the  doee^  but  comes  and  says  to  me,  'Mr.  Riekards, 
Jon  hare  a  eellar-book,  haven't  yon?'  'Yes,  ma'am,* 
MjB  I;  'and  if  the  young  ladies  wants  it  in  the  school* 
room  to  lam  out  of,  I'll  bring  it  in  with  pleasure.* 
Waan't  that  pretty  home.  Sir,  eh?" 

''And  what  did  she  say  to  that?" 

"She  whisked  about  this  way"  —  here  Mr.  Rickards 
made  a  bold  pirouette  —  '^and  said  something  in  high 
Dutch  that  I  feel  sure  wasn't  a  blessing." 

"Tell  me  one  thing,  Rickards,"  said  the  lawyer,  in 
A  lower  tone,  and  with  the  air  of  a  complete  confidant 
'*  What's  thiH  little  game  she's  playing  about  that.Irifh 
girl,  writing  to  my  lady  that  she's  a  genius,  that  she 
can  do  this,  that,  and  t'other,  and  that  youVe  only  to 
show  her  a  book,  and  she  knows  it  from  cover  to 
cover?" 

**  And  don*t  you  see  what  it  is,  Sir?"  said  Rickards, 
with  one  eye  knowingly  closed;  "don't  you  see  it,  Sir?" 

'*No,  Rickards,  I  do  not." 

'*  It's  all  the  way  that  little  Haq>ent  has  of  comin' 
round  her.  Of  all  the  creatures  ever  1  seen,  I  never 
knew  her  equal  for  cunning.  It  ain't  any  use  knowing 
she's  a  fox  —  not  a  bit  of  it,  Sir  —  she'll  get  round 
yoQ  all  the  same.  It's  not  an  easy  tiling  to  get  to  the 
blind  side  of  Mrs.  Byles,  I  promise  you.  She's  a  very 
knowledgeable  woman,  lived  eh^veu  years  under  a  man- 
rook  at  Lord  Wandsfonrs,  and  knows  jellies,  and 
made  French  dishes  an  well  as  Monsieur  Honore  him- 
self. Well,  Sir,  that  imp  there  winds  her  round  her 
finger  like  a  piece  of  packthread.  She  goes  and  says, 
*  Byles'  —  she  doesn't  as  much  as  Mrs.  Byles  her,  the 
way  mj  lady  would  —  bat  'Byles,'  tays  she,  'if  ever 
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I  come  to  be  a  great  lady  and  yery  rich,  111  hafe  yon 
to  keep  my  house ,  and  you  shall  have  your  own  niee 
sittin'-room,  and  your  own  maid  to  wait  on  yoa,  and 
a  hundred  a  year  settled  on  you  for  your  life.*  I  fow 
it's  a  fact,  Sir,  wherever  she  heard  of  sach  a  thing,  bat 
she  said  ^settled  on  you  for  life;*  and  then.  Sir,  iheH 
sit  down  and  help  her  with  the  strawbeny-jam,  or  tbe 
brandy-peaches,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  Miu.  Bylet  saji 
there  wouldn't  be  her  equal  in  all  England,  if  she  00I7 
took  to  be  a  still-room  maid/' 

'^And  can  she  humbug  Mr.  Bickards?  Tell  ma 
that,"  asked  the  lawyer,  with  the  leer  of  an  old  croM* 
examiner. 

"Veil,  I  do  think,  Sir,  she  can't  do  that  It's  not 
every  one  as  could." 

"No,  Rickards;  you  and  I  know  how  to  sleep  with 
one  eye  open.  But  what  docs  she  mean  by  all  this 
cunning  —  what  does  she  intend  by  it?" 

"There's  what  I  can't  come  at,  nohow.  Sir;  for,  as 
I  say,  what's  the  good  of  plotting  when  you  have 
everytliing  at  your  hand?  She  hasn't  no  need  for  it, 
Mr.  M*Kinlay.  She  has  the  same  treatment  here  as 
Miss  Ada  herself  —  it  was  the  master  s  orders." 

"It  puzzles  me,  Rickards;  I  own  it  puzzles  me," 
said  the  law}'er,  as,  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pocketB, 
he  took  a  turn  or  two  in  the  room. 

"They  say.  Sir,  it's  the  way  of  them  Irish,"  said 
Rickards,  with  the  air  of  a  man  enunciating  a  pro- 
found sentiment;  but  M'Kinlay  either  did  not  hear,  or 
did  not  value  the  remark,  for,  after  a  pause,  he  said, 

"  Its  just  possible,  after  all,  Rickards,  that  it's  only 
a  way  she  has.     Don't  you  think  so?'' 

"I  do  not,  Sir,"  replied  he,    stoutly.     "If  there 
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msKkt  more  than  that  in  it,  she  wonldn't  go  on  as  I 
are  seen  her  do,  when  she  thought  she  was  all 
lone." 

"How  so?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  yon  see,  Sir,  there^s  a  laurel  hedge  in  the 
;inien,  that  goes  along  by  the  wall  where  the  peach- 
nes  are,  and  that's  her  favourite  walk,  and  Fve 
irUched  her  when  she  was  there  by  herself,  and  it  was 
u  good  as  any  play  to  see  her." 

"In  what  respect?" 

"She'd  be  making  believe  all  sorts  of  things  to 
knelf  —  how  that  she  was  a  fine  lady  showing  the 
groonds  to  a  party  of  visitors,  telling  them  how  she 
intended  to  build  something  here  and  throw  dowii 
•omething  there,  what  trees  she'd  plant  in  one  place, 
tnd  what  an  opening  for  a  view  she'd  made  in  another. 
Youd  not  believe  your  ears  if  you  heard  how  glibly 
■Ike'd  run  on  about  plants  and  shrubs  and  flowers. 
And  then  suddenly  she'd  change,  and  pretend  to  call 
W  maid,  and  tell  her  to  fetch  her  another  shawl  or 
Wr  gloves;  or  she'd  say,  *Tcll  George  I  shall  not  ride 
May,  perhaps  I'll  drive  out  in  the  evening.*  And 
tkat's  the  way  she'd  go  on  till  she  heard  the  governess 
coming,  and  then,  just  as  quick  as  lightning,  you*d 
Wir  her  in  her  own  voice  again,  as  artless  as  any 
ywing  creature  you  ever  listened  to." 

"I  see  —  I  see,"  said  M*Kinlay,  witli  a  sententious 
^tnd  look,  as  though  he  read  the  whole  case,  and 
itw  her  entire  disposition  revealed  l>efore  him  like  a 
fW  **A  shrewd  minx  in  her  own  way,  but  a  very 
■ttU  way  it  is.  Now,  Rickards,  perhaps  you'd  tell 
lliM  Heinzleman  that  Tm  here  —  of  course,  not  a 
^Md  about  what  we've  been  talking  over." 
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"You  couldn't  tliink  it,  Sir." 

"Not  for  a  moment,  Rickards.  I  eonld  trait  to 
your  discretion  like  my  own." 

Wkcn  3[r.  M'Kinlay  was  left  alone,  he  drew  forth 
some  letters  from  his  pocket,  and  sought  out  one  in  t 
small  envelope,  the  address  of  which  was  in  a  ladj*i 
iKTiting.  It  was  a  very  brief  note  from  Miss  Conrteiiay 
to-  himself,  expressing  her  wish  that  he  could  find  it 
convenient  to  run  down,  if  only  for  a  day,  to  Waleii 
and  counsel  Mademoiselle  Ileinzleman  on  a  point  of 
some  difficulty  respecting  one  of  her  pupils.  Hie 
letter  was  evidently  written  in  terms  to  be  ^own  to  i 
third  party,  and  implied  a  case  in  which  the  writer*! 
interest  was  deep  and  strong,  but  wherein  she  implidtly 
trusted  to  the  good  judgment  of  her  friend,  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay,  for  the  result. 

"You  will  hear,"  'WTote  she,  "from  Mademoiselle 
Ileinzleman  the  scruples  she  has  communicated  to  my- 
self, and  leani  from  her  that  all  tlie  advantages  deriT- 
able  from  my  brother-in-law's  project  have  been  already 
realised,  but  that  henceforth  difficulties  alone  may  be 
apprehended,  so  that  your  consideration  w\\\  be  drawn 
at  once  to  tlie  question  whether  this  companionship  v 
further  necessary,  or  indeed  advisable."  She  went  on 
to  state  that  if  Sir  Gervais  had  not  told  her  Mr.  M'Kin- 
lay  would  be  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  cottage  for 
certain  law  papers  he  required,  she  would  have  scarcely 
ventured  on  imposing  the  present  charge  upon  hinu 
but  that  she  felt  assured,  in  the  great  regard  he  had 
always  expressed  for  the  family,  of  his  ready  fof^ 
giveness. 

A  small  loose  slip,  marked  "Strictly  private  and 
confidential,"  was  enclosed  within  the  note,  the  words 
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of  which  ran  thus:  "You  will  Bee  that  you  must  imply 
ti>  Mademoiselle  H.  that  Hhe  has  written  to  me,  in  the 
terms  and  the  spirit  of  mf/  letter  to  firr^  and  in  this 
way  pledge  her  to  whatever  courne  you  mean  to  adopt. 
This  will  be  easy,  for  she  is  a  fool. 

^*I  cannot  believe  that  all  the  interest  she  assumes 
to  take  in  K.  is  prompted  by  the  girVs  qualities ,  or 
her  aptitude  to  leant,  and  I  gravely  suspect  she  has 
mj  brother-in-law's  instructions  on  this  head.  This 
plot,  for  plot  it  is,  I  am  determined  to  thwart,  and  at 
any  cost  llie  girl  must  l>e  got  rid  of,  sent  to  a 
iichool,  or  if  no  better  way  offer,  sent  home  again.  See 
tliat  you  manage  this  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  com- 
pmniise  yourself,  nor  endanger  you  in  the  esteem  of 

"G.  C." 

This  last  line  he  re-read   before   he   enclosed  the 

«lip  in  his  pocket-book,  muttered  to  himself  the  words, 

/'endanger  you  in  the  esteem  of  Georgina  (^)urtenay." 

"I  wonder  what  she  means  by  all  this?''  muttered 
he,  as  he  folded  the  loose  slip  and  placed  it  within  the 
neenA  of  his  pocket-book.  "The  whole  scheme  of 
etineating  tliis  girl  was  never  a  verj'  wise  one,  but  it 
oeed  not  have  called  up  such  formidable  animosity  as 
thifi.  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  I  am  charmed  to  see  yon 
lofiking  sr>  well;  this  mountain  air  agrees  with  you,** 
xaid  he,  as  the  governess  entered.  **I  have  come 
down  to  search  for  some  documents  Sir  (tervais  tells 
me  I  aball  find  in  his  desk,  hen*,  and  will  ask  you  to 
let  me  be  your  guest  for  twenty-four  hours/' 

Mademoiselle  professe<l  the  pleasure  his  visit  would 
ecmfer,  and  in  an  interchange  of  C4)m]iliments  some 
waa  passed;  at  length,   Mr.  M'Kinlay,  as  if  rod- 
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denly  remembering  himself,  said,  "By  the  way  here  is 
a  note  I  have  just  received  from  Miss  Comittiiay;  I 
think  yon  may  as  well  read  it  yoniself.** 

The  lawyer  watched  her  face  keenly  as  the  raid 
over  the  letter,  and  saw  clearly  enough,  in  the  pmiM 
expression  of  her  features,  that  she  was  trying  to' recti 
what  she  could  have  written  in  her  last  letter  to 
Rome. 

"Sonderbar,  es  ist  sonderbar:  it  is  atraoge,  veiy 
strange,*'  muttered  she,  evidently  lost  in  doubt,  ^for  in 
my  letter  of  this  morning  from  Lady  Vyner,  she  sijs 
that  we  shall  probably  soon  be  sent  for  to  Italy,  for 
that  her  motlier  has  a  great  longing  to  see  Ada;  and 
yet  there  is  no  hint  whatever  about  Kate/' 

"Does  she  mention  that  she  expects  MissO'Haratn 
accompany  you?"  asked  he. 

"She  does  not  say  so;  her  words  are,  'Do  not  fwl 
startled  if  my  next  letter  will  call  you  to  us,  for  her 
grandmother  is  most  anxious  to  see  Ada;'  and  then 
she  goes  on  to  say  what  different  routes  there  are,  and 
where  Sir  Gervais  could  meet  us." 

"I  think  1  understand  the  rescr\*e,"  said  Mr. 
M*Kinlay,  with  an  air  of  much  wisdom;  "her  Lady- 
ship addresses  herself  to  one  question  solely,  and  leaves 
all  outside  of  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  others.  It  is  for 
us  —  for  you,  Mademoiselle,  and  1,  to  think  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  Miss  O'Hara." 

"What  is  there  to  be  d(me  but  take  her  with  ns? 
—  without,  indeed,  you  were  to  send  her  home  again,*" 
said  she,  with  some  agitation  in  her  voice. 

"That  is  the  whole  question,  Mademoiselle;  we 
must  think  over  it  carefidly,  and,  iirst  of  all,  I  must 
examine  certain  papers  here,  which  will  explain  what 
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are  the  legal  -  claimB  of  this  young  lady,  and  who  are 
ber  gQardianB;  for  I  remember,  though  Mr.  Grenfell 
was  to  hare  acted,  and,  indeed,  his  name  was  written 
in  pencil.  Sir  Gervais  changed  his  mind,  and  thought 
of  another  trustee.  For  all  these  matters  I  shall  want 
a  tittle  time,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  asking  too 
great  a  favour  if  I  were  to  beg,  to  let  me  have  my 
whole  day  to  myself  in  the  library,  and  the  churlish 
privilege  of  being  alone." 

The  governess  acceded  politely  to  his  proposal,  not 
lorry,  perhaps,  to  have  a  short  interval  to  herself  for 
eonsideration  over  the  question  before  her,  and  still 
better  pleased,  too,  that  the  girls  were  not  destined  to 
lose  the  long  wished-for  delight  of  a  day  at  Dalradem. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Sir  Within  "At  Home.'' 

Ip  the  two  young  girls  whose  visit  Sir  Within 
Wardle  was  expecting  had  been  Princesses  of  a  Royal 
House,  he  could  scarcely  have  made  more  preparations 
for  their  reception.  VTho  knows  if  he  did  not,  indeed, 
feign  to  himself  that  his  castle  was  on  that  morning  to 
be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  tliose  who  move  among 
\tmet  humanities,  as  suns  do  among  inferior  orbs?  It 
voold  have  certainly  been  one  of  those  illusions  natural 
to  mch  a  man;  he  loved  tliat  great  world,  and  he  loved 
lO  that  revived  it  in  his  memory;  and  so  when  he  gave 
ofden  that  all  the  state  furniture  of  the  castle  should  be 
oeovered,  the  handsomest  rooms  tlirown  open,  and  the 
Mnrauts  in  their  dress  liveries,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  f)He  he  was  giving  was  an  offering  secretly  dedicated 
to  himelf. 
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In  the  old  court-yard,  beaatifbl  planttf,  nagnoliai, 
camellias,  and  rare  geraniums  were  arranged,  nguikm 
that  the  nipping  cold  of  a  sharp  winter^a  day  was  Id 
consign  so  many  of  them  to  an  early  death;  and  onr 
the  fountain  and  the  statues  around  it,  beaotifiil  oidiUb 
were  draped  —  delicate  tendrils  torn  from  the  geaid 
air  of  the  conservatory,  to  waste  a  few  hours  of  beantj 
ere  they  drooped  for  ever. 

Sir  Within  heard  the  remonstrances  of  his  afllidad 
gardener  with  the  bland  dignity  he  would  have  lislened 
to  a  diplomatic  '^ reclamation;''  and  then  instantly  air 
sured  him  that  his  representations  should  ha^e  das 
weight  on  the  next  similar  occasion,  but,  for  the  preseat, 
his  commands  were  absolute.  The  comments  of  s 
househ(»ld  disturbed  on  a  pretext  so  humble  may  be 
easily  imagined.  Hie  vested  interests  of  major-domo, 
and  butler,  and  housekeeper,  are  not  institutions  to  be 
lightly  dealt  witli,  and  many  indeed  were  the  unflatter 
ing  commentaries  bestowed  on  the  intelligence  and  un- 
derstanding of  liim  who  had  turned  the  house  out  of 
the  windows  for  a  couple  of  "school-girls."  But  guesses 
that  actually  rose  to  the  impertinence  of  impeachment 
of  his  sanity  were  uttered ,  when  the  old  Baronet  came 
down  stairs,  wearing  his  ribbon  and  his  star. 

And  it  was  thus  attired  that  he  received  them  as 
they  drove  into  tlie  court,  and  alighted  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase. 

"You  see,  young  ladies,"  said  he,  with  a  courtly 
smile,  "tliat  I  deem  the  honour  of  your  visit  uo  small 
distinction.  That  old  river-god  yonder  and  mysdf 
liave  put  on  our  smartest  coats;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
hoped  neither  of  us  will  l>e  the  worse  f<ir  our  *Bath.*'^ 

Ada  smiled  graciously  and  bowed  her  thanlui^  bat 
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Kate,  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eye,  muttered,  in  his 
hearing  too,  ^^IIow  neatly  said!'^  a  little  compliment 
^t  fluttered  the  old  man,  bringing  back  days  when 
a  happy  mot  was  a  success  only  second  to  a  victory. 

"Ai  you  have  never  been  here  before,  you  must 
allow  me  to  be  your  *  Cicerone;^  and  I'll  be  a  more 
iBerdfiil  one  than  Mrs.  Simcox,  my  housekeeper,  who 
leaUy  would  not  spare  you  one  of  my  ancestors  since 
the  Conquest     These  grim  people,  then,  at  either  side 
of  us  are  Withins  or  Wardles;  nine  generations  of  ex- 
cellent mortals  are  gazing  on  us;  that  dark  one  yonder. 
Sir  Hugh,  was  standard-bearer  to  Henry  the  Second; 
and  that  fair-faced  damsel  yonder,  was  maid  of  honour 
to  Queen  Elizabetli,  and  betrothed  to  her  cousin.  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  whom  she  threw  off  in  a  fit  of  jealousy ; 
the  massive  ring  that  she  wears  on  her  finger  is  de- 
Kribed  in  the  chronicle,   as  ^an  auncient  seale  of  Sir 
Walter  with  his  armes.''^ 

"So  that,''  said  Kate,  "we  may  infer  that  at  the 
time  of  the  portrait  she  was  yet  betrothed." 

Sir  Within  was  pleased  at  a  remark  that  seemed  to 
liiov  interest  in  his  description;  and  henceforth,  un- 
eoDiciously  indeed,   directed   most  of  his  attention   to 

"We  had  not  many  warriors  amongst  us,"  continued 
fe.  "Most  of  my  ancestors  were  statesmen  or  penmen. 
The  thin,  hard-visaged  man  yonder,  however,  was  killed 
It  Dettingen ;  that  sweet- faced  girl  —  she  looks  a  mere 
pA  —  was  his  wife." 

"His  wife!  I  thought  she  was  his  daughter,"  said 
Ada,  with  some  disappointment  in  her  voice. 

"Why  not  his  wife?"  interposed  Kate;  "he  looks 
^very  gallant  gentleman." 
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said  he,  taming  to  th< 
pardon  all  this  display 
since  it  is  the  last  of  th 

A  faint  sigh  —  so  1 
it,  had  not  been  beside 
it  —  fell  on  the  old  Bai 
strange  emotion,  he  pass 
landing-place.     From  ro< 
fiorelj  on.    Pictures,  stat 
china,  arresting  attention  \ 
indeed,  objects  to  have  ati 
but  in  their  eager  delighi 
enthusiasm ,     their    frank 
Within  reaped  a  satisfacti 
the  most  finished  connois 
him. 

He  showed  them  his 
every  time  and  country,  fi 
of  Northern  Europe,  to  th 
ship  of  Milan  and  Seville; 
of  Eastern  fashion    «  ""- 
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bon  boxes  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  enamelled  minia- 

tnies  in  firames  of  brilliants,  and  decorations  of  various 

foragn  orders,  which,  though  not  at  liberty  to  wear,  he 

treasured  as  relics  of  infinite  worth.     Kate  hung  over 

these  like  one  entranced.    The  costly  splendour  seemed 

•0  completely  to  have  captivated  her,   that  she  heard 

SGsrcely  a  word  around  her,  and  appeared  like  one 

&seiiiated  by  an  object  too  engrossing  to  admit  a  thought, 

lue  of  itself 

'^ShaU  I  own  that  I  like  those  grand  landscapes  we 
law  in  the  second  drawing-room  better  than  all  these 
goigeous  things,"  said  Ada.  "That  beautiftil  Salvator 
Bom,  with  the  warm  sunset  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
fiihennen  drying  their  nets  —  may  I  go  back  and  look 
It  it?" 

^^By  all  means,'*  said  Sir  Within.  "Remember, 
that  all  here  is  at  your  disposal.  I  want  first  of  all  to 
show  Mademoiselle  my  library,  and  then,  while  I  am 
giving  some  orders  to  my  household,  you  shall  be  &ee 
of  me  —  free  to  ramble  about  where  you  like.  Will 
Jon  come  with  us,  Kate?**  said  he,  as  he  prepared  to 
leave  the  room. 

"Not  if  I  may  remain  here.  l*d  like  to  pass  days 
b  this  little  chamber.** 

"Bemain,  then,  of  course;  and  now.  Mademoiselle, 
if  yoQ   will   accompany   me,    I   will   show   you    my 
:    books.** 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed,  and  Kate  found  her- 

tetf  alone,  than  she  opened  one  of  the  glass-cases  in 

I     which  some  of  the  costliest  trinkets  lay.     There  was  a 

I     i^did  cameo  brooch  of  Madame  de  Valois  with  her 

r     Ottt  in  diamonds  at  top.     This  Kate  gazed  at  long 

vd  thoaghtfnlJy^  and  at  hat  listened  on  lior  \n^&&^ 
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walking  to  the  glass  to  see  its  effect  She  half  started 
as  she  looked;  and,  whether  in  astonishment  at  seeing 
herself  the  wearer  of  such  magnifioenoe|,  or  that  tome 
other  and  far  deeper  sentiment  worked  widiin  her, 
her  eyes  became  intensely  brilliant,  and  her  dieek 
crimson.  She  hurried  back,  and  drew  forth  a  masnre 
necklace  of  emeralds  and  brilliants.  It  was  labelled, 
**A  present  from  the  Emperor  to  Marie  Antoinette  oa 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin."  She  clasped  it  foond  hv 
throat,  her  fingers  trembling  with  excitement,  and  her 
heart  beating  idmost  audibly.  *^0h!"  cried  she,  as  ihe 
looked  at  herself  again  in  the  mirror;  and  how  eiloqpiCBt 
was  die  cry  —  the  whole  outburst  of  a  natore  canied 
away  by  intense  delight  and  the  sentiment  of  an  sU- 
engrossiug  self-admiration,  for  indeed  she  did  look  ear- 
passingly  lovely,  the  momentary  excitement  combining 
with  the  lustre  of  the  jewels  to  light  up  her  whole  face 
into  a  radiant  and  splendid  beauty. 

She  took  out  next  a  large  fan  actually  weighted 
with  precious  stones,  and  opening  tliis,  she  seated  her- 
self in  front  of  the  glass ,  to  survey  herself  at  her  ease. 
Lying  back  languidly  in  the  deep  old  chair,  the  hand 
which  held  the  fan  indolently  drooped  over  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  while  with  the  otlier  she  played  with  the 
massive  drop  of  the  emerald  necklace,  she  looked  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  Her  own  ecstasy  had  heightened 
her  colour  and  given  a  brilliant  depth  to  the  expresrion 
of  her  eyes,  while  a  faint,  scarcely  detectable  quiver  in 
her  lip  showed  how  intense  was  her  enjoyment  of  the 
moment  Even  as  she  gazed,  a  gentle  dreamy  senti- 
ment stole  over  her,  visions,  Heaven  knows  of  what 
future  triumphs,  of  days  when  others  should  offer  their 
homage  to  that  loveliness,  when  sculptors  would  mould 
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and  poets  sing  that  beauty;  for  in  its  power  upon  her- 
Helf  she  knew  that  it  was  Beauty,  and  so  as  she  looked 
her  eyelids  drooped,  her  breathing  grew  longer  and 
longer,  her  cheek,  save  in  one  pink  cloud,  became  pale, 
and  she  fell  off  asleep.  Once  or  twice  her  lips  murmured 
a  word  or  two,  but  too  faintly  to  be  caught  She 
smiled,  too,  that  sweet  smile  of  happy  sleep,  when 
softly  creeping  thoughts  steal  over  the  mind,  as  the 
light  air  of  evening  steals  across  a  lake. 

For  nearly  an  hour  did  she  lie  thus,  when  Sir 
Within  came  in  search  of  her.  His  habitual  light  step 
and  cautions  gait  never  disturbed  her,  and  there  he 
itood  gazing  on  her,  amazed,  almost  enraptured. 
"Where  was  there  a  Titian  or  u  Raphael  like  that!" 
was  his  first  thought;  for,  viith  the  instinct  of  his  life, 
it  was  to  Art  he  at  once  referred  her.  "Was  there 
ever  drawing  or  colour  could  compare  to  it!"  Through 
the  stained  glass  window  one  ray  of  golden  glorj' 
pierced  and  fell  upon  her  hair  and  brow,  and  he  re- 
membere<l  how  he  had  seen  tlie  same  "effect"  in  a 
''Memling,"  but  still  immeaHurably  inferior  to  tliis. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  that  Danneker  or 
i.Vuiova  could  have  seen  her  thus  and  modelled  lier! 
Greek  art  itself  had  nothing  finer  in  form,  and  as  to 
her  face,  she  was  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing the  antique  presented.  How  was  it  that  in  all 
his  hitherto  adimiratiou  of  her  he  had  never  before  re- 
co|;nised  such  surpassing  beauty?  Was  it  that  excite- 
aeot  disturbed  the  calm  lovelincHN,  and  gave  too  much 
■lobility  to  these  traits?  or  was  it  that,  in  her  versatile, 
capricious  way,  she  had  never  given  him  time  for  ad- 
■iiBlion?  As  for  the  gems,  he  did  not  remark  them 
ftir  a  long  while,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to  feel  how 

20* 
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maoh  more  she  adorned  them  dian  they  eontribated  to 
her  loveliness. 

^^I  mast  bring  Ada  here,"  mattered  he  to  lunudf. 
*^How  she  will  be  charmed  with  the  picture."  He 
tamed  to  steal  away,  and  then,  with  the  thongfatfiil 
instinct  of  his  order,  he  moved  noiseLesaly  icrmb  the 
room,  and  turned  the  looking-glass  to  the  walL  It  wai 
a  small  trait,  but  in  it  there  spoke  the  old  diplomatisL 
On  gaining  the  drawing-room  he  heard  that  the  govtr 
ness  and  Ada  liad  gone  oat  to  see  the  conservmtoiy,  lo 
Sir  Within  harried  back  to  the  Grem-room,  not  hBj 
determined  whether  to  awaken  Kate  or  sofier  her  to 
sleep  on.  Remembering  suddenly  that  if  diseovered  til 
jewelled  and  bedecked  the  young  girl  would  feel  over 
come  with  a  sense  of  shame,  he  resolved  not  to  disturb 
her.  Still  he  wished  to  take  a  last  look,  and  stole 
noiselessly  back  to  the  chamber. 

Her  position  had  changed  since  he  left  the  room, 
the  fan  had  fallen  from  her  hand  to  the  floor,  and  by  a 
slight,  very  slight,  motion  of  the  eyelids  he  could  mark 
that  her  sleep  was  no  longer  untroubled.  '^Poor  girV 
muttered  he,  **I  must  not  leave  her  to  dream  of  sorrow;** 
and  laying  his  hand  soflly  on  the  back  of  hers,  be 
said,  in  a  low  whisper,  *'Kate,  were  you  dreaming,  nj 
child?^' 

She  raised  her  eyelids  slowly,  lazily,  and  looked 
calmly  at  him  ^nthout  a  word. 

**What  was  your  dream,  Kate?"  said  he,  gentlf< 
as  he  bent  over  her. 

"Was  it  a  dream?''  murmured  she,  softly.  *'I 
wish  it  had  not  been  a  dream.'^ 

"And  what  was  it,  then?"  said  he,  as  taking  a  chiir 
he  sat  down  beside  her  —  "tell  me  of  it  alL" 
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^I  thought  a  great  queen,  who  had  no  child  of  her 
own,  had  adopted  me,  and  said  I  should  be  her 
daughter,  and  in  proof  of  it  she  took  a  beautiful  collar 
from  her  throat  and  fastened  it  on  mine." 

^*YoQ  see  so  much  is  true/*  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
■MMstre  emerald  drop  that  hung  upon  her  neck. 

Kate's  cheek  flushed  a  deep  crimson  as  her  eyes 
glanced  rapidly  over  tlie  room,  and  her  mind  seemed 
la  an  instant  to  recover  itself  "I  hope  you  are  not 
angry  with  me,"  stammered  she,  in  deep  confusion. 
**!  know  I  have  been  very  foolish  —  will  you  forgive 
me?"  As  she  came  to  the  last  words  she  dropped  upon 
her  knees,  and,  bending  forward,  hid  her  head  between 
hn  hands. 

'*My  sweet  child,  there  is  not  anything  to  forgive. 
As  to  those  trinkets,  I  never  believed  they  were  so  hand- 
lome  till  I  saw  them  on  you." 

"It  was  wrong  —  very  wrong;  but  I  was  alone, 
and  I  thought  no  one  would  ever  see  me.  If  I  was 
•we  you  had  forgiven  me  — " 

"Be  sure,  my  dear  child,''  said  he,  as  he  smoothed 
biA  her  golden  hair,  caressing  the  beautiful  head  with 
Ui  wasted  fingers,  "and  now  that  I  have  assured  yon 
^  this,  tell  me  what  it  was  you  wished  to  speak  of 
to  me.  Ton  had  a  trouble,  you  said  —  what  was  it, 
Kate?" 

"liay  I  tell  you  of  it?"  asked  she,  lifting  her  eyes 
k  the  first  time  towards  him,  and  g^ing  upwards 
through  her  tears. 

"'To  be  sure  you  may,  cliild,  and  with  the  certainty 
^  yon  speak  to 'one  who  loves  you." 

**BQt  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  tell  it  —  that  is, 
^  jou  are  to  believe  what  I  shall  tell  you,  when  I 
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am  not  able  to  say  why  and  how  I  know  As  tra&  d 
what  I  shall  say.'* 

"More  likely  is  it,  duld,  I  shall  not  aak  Oat  fast 
tion,  but  take  your  word  for  it  alL" 

"Yes,  that  is  troe;  it  is  what  yon  wonli  do.  1 
ought  to  have  seen  that,"  muttered  she,  half  aloid 
"Are  we  certain  to  be  alone  here?  Cut  I  tsD  jn 
now?" 

"Certainly.  They  are  off  to  see  the  gardens.  Kobb 
wOl  interrupt  us:  say  on." 

"Mind,"  said  she,  eagerly,  "you  are  not  to  ask  M 
anything." 

"I  agree.     Qo  on." 

"At  the  same  time,  you  shall  be  free  to  find  ost 
firom  others  whether  I  have  misled  you  or  not" 

"Gt>  on,  my  dear  child,  and  do  not  torment  your 
self  with  needless  cares.  I  want  to  hear  what  it  is  that 
grieves  you,  and  if  I  can  remove  your  sorrow." 

"You  can  at  least  counsel  me  —  guide  me." 

"It  is  my  right  and  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  am  ose 
of  your  guardians,  Kate,"  said  he,  encouragingly. 

"Do  you  remember  the  morning  I  came  fiK>m  bo- 
land,  the  morning  of  my  arrival  at  the  Cottage?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Do  you  remember  my  grandfather  hesitatiiig 
whether  he  would  let  me  stay ,  till  some  pronuse  wn 
given  him  that  I  should  not  be  sent  away  out  of  a 
whim,  or  a  fancy,  or  at  least  some  pledge  as  to  tHiit 
should  be  done  with  me?" 

"I  remember  it  all." 

"Well,  he  was  right  to  have  foreseen  it  The  tisM 
has  come.  Mind  your  promise  —  do  not  question  m 
—  but  I  know  that  they  mean  to  send  me  —  I  canaoi 
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—  I  will  not  call  it  home/'  cried  she,  fiercely.  "Home 
means  shelter  —  friends  —  safety.  Which  of  these 
does  it  offer  met^^ 

''Be  calm,  my  dear  child;  he  calm  and  tell  me 
•n  that  you  know.  What  reason  have  they  for  this 
change?" 

''Ada  is  to  go  to  Italy,  to  see  her  grandmother, 
who  is  ilL  I  am  no  longer  Vanted,  and  to  he  sent 
»wiy." 

*'This  is  very  nnlike  them.     It  is  incredihle." 

"I  knew  you'd  say  so,"  said  she,  with  a  heightened 
eoloor,  and  a  sparkling  eye.  **  They  of  coarse  could 
do  no  wrong,  hut  perhaps  I  can  convince  you.  Ton 
know  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  he  is  now  at  the  Cottage,  he  has 
come  down  about  this.  Oh!"  burst  she  out  with  a 
wild  cry,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  —  "oh, 
h^w  bold  my  sorrow  makes  me,  that  I  can  speak  this 
wtj  to  you.  But  save  me!  oh  save  me  fit)m  this 
degradation!  It  is  not  the  poverty  of  that  life  I  dread, 
io  much  as  the  taunts  upon  me  for  my  failure;  the 
^y  scoffs  I  shall  have  to  meet  from  those  who  hoped 
to  build  their  fortunes  on  my  success.  Tell  me,  then, 
▼here  I  may  go  to  earn  my  bread,  so  it  be  not  thei^. 
I  conld  be  a  servant  I  have  seen  girls  as  young  as 
ne  at  service.  I  could  take  care  of  little  children,  and 
eonld  teach  them,  too.  Will  you  help  mc?  Will  you 
help  me,"  cried  she,  sobbing,  "and  see  if  I  will  not 
deserve  it?" 

"Be  comforted,  my  poor  child.  I  have  told  you 
ilready  you  have  a  right  to  my  assistance,  and  you 
ihaU  have  it" 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  pressed 
her  cheek  upon  it 
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"Tell  me,  Kate,  do  you  desire  to  go  abroad  wUa 
Ada?^ 

^*Not  now,**  said  she,  in  a  faint  voice.  **!  did,  bit 
I  do  BO  no  longer/* 

^^And  on  no  account  to  return  to  Ireland.*' 

'^On  none,**  said  she,  resolutely. 
.  *'Then  I  will  think  the  matter  over.     I  wiU  lend 
forMr.  M^ELinlay  to-morrow,  and  doubtless  he  will  mike 
some  communication  to  me.** 

*^  But  do  not  forget.  Sir,  that  you  must  not  betray  m 

"I  will  take  caze  of  that,  Kate;  but  oome,  my  dm 
child,  bathe  these  eyes  of  yours,  and  oome  into  the  lir- 
They  will  wonder,  besides,  if  they  do  not  see  you.  I^ 
us  go  and  find  them.  Your  heart  may  be  at  rest,  nov* 
Is  it  not  so?'* 

"I  have  your  promise,  Sir?'* 

"You  liave,  child." 

"Oh!  am  I  not  liappy  again!"  said  she,  throwing 
back  her  long  hair  upon  her  neck,  and  turning  towards 
him  her  eyes  beaming  with  gratitude,  and  bright  with 
triumph.  "I  have  spent  t\s'o  nights  of  misery,  but  they 
are  well  repaid  by  Uie  joy  I  feel  now.** 

"Tliere.  You  look  like  yourself  already,*'  said  he. 
"Come,  and  we'll  search  for  them.** 

"What  am  1  thinking  of!**  cried  she,  suddenly.  "1 
was  forgetting  these-,**  and  she  unclasped  the  necklace, 
and  took  off  the  brooch ,  depositing  them  carefully  io 
their  places. 

"You  shall  wear  tliem  again  one  of  these  dijh 
Kate,'*  said  he,  with  a  look  of  pensive  meaning. 

"They  only  sen-ed  me  to  build  castles  with,**  said 
she,  gaily,  "and  the  words  you  have  spoken  wiU  help 
me  to  raise  much  finer  ones.     I  am  ready  now.  Sir.** 
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Of  all  the  days  of  your  life/*  whispered  Ada  to 
Ate,  as  they  drove  home  that  evening,  **wa8  this  the 
Eppiest?'* 

**It  was,"  said  the  other,  thoughtfyiy. 

'"And  mine,  too.     I  had  not  one  dark  thought  till 

nw  evening  coming  on,  and  felt  how  soon  it  was  to 

aid.    Bat  I  have  sndb  happy  news  for  you,  dear  Kate, 

«ly  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  it  —  something  that 

•  going  to  happen  —  somewhere  we  are  about  to  go.'* 

^'Do  not  tell  me  more,  or  I  shall  become  too 
evious  to  hear  all.** 

**Bat  you  would  be  so  glad,  so  overjoyed  to  hear 
if* 

"One  can  always  wait  patiently  for  good  tidings, 
4e  wise  people  say.  Where  did  you  get  your  violets 
ia  mid-winter?" 

"Where  j/ou  got  your  roses,  Kate/'  said  the  other, 
higbing.  '*I  never  saw  such  pink  cheeks  as  you  had 
^vlwn  you  came  into  the  garden." 

"I  had  fallen  asleep,"  said  Kate,  blushing  slightly. 
''Whenever  I  am  very,  very  happy,  I  grow  sleepy." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Mr.  M'KinlAj  ii  pattled. 

Mb.  M'Kixlat  was  at  his  breakfast  the  next  day 
*W  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Gervais 
Vyier: 

"RoiD«,  Palaxso  AUIerl. 

•*Mt  dear  M'Kinlay,  —  Lady  Vyner's  motlier  in- 
M  on  seeing  Ada  uut  here,  and  will  not  listen  to 
ojtiung,  either  on  the  score  of  the  seafeuu  or  the  long 
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journey.  I  cannot  myself  venture  to  be  abeeot  fivr  man 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time;  and  I  mutt  eatraafc  of  joi 
to  give  Mademoiselle  and  my  daoghter  a  safe  oamwoj 
as  far  as  Marseilles,  where  I  shall  meet  jon.  I  knov 
well  how  very  inconvenient  it  may  prove  to  yon,  jint 
as  term  is  about  to  open,  so  pray  m^e  me  deqply  yoBr 
debtor  for  the  service  in  all  ways.  My  Biater-in-law  ib- 
forms  me  —  but  so  vaguely  that  I  cannot  appreciate  the 
reasons  —  that  Mademoiselle  H.  does  not  advise  Mia 
O^Hara  should  accompany  them.  It  will  be  for  yon  to 
learn  the  grounds  of  this  counsel,  and,  if  you  eoMnr 
with  them,  to  make  a  suitable  arrangement  for  that  yoong 
lady's  maintenance  and  education  in  England,  nnleai, 
indeed,  her  friends  require  her  to  return  home.  To 
whatever  you  decide,  let  money  be  no  obstacle.  There 
are  good  schools  at  Brighton,  I  believe.  •  If  her  friends 
prefer  a  French  education,  Madame  Grosselin's,  Bae 
Neuve,  St.  Augustin,  Paris,  is  well  spoken  of.  See 
Sir  Within  Wardle  on  the  subject,  who,  besides  b^ng 
her  guardian,  is  weU  qualified  to  direct  your  steps. 

^^I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  provoked  by 
what  I  must  call  this  failure  in  a  favourite  project,  nor 
is  my  annoyance  the  less  that  I  itm  not  permitted  to 
know  how,  when,  or  why  the  failure  has  been  occa- 
sioned. All  that  Miss  Courteuay  will  tell  mo  is,  i^She 
must  not  come  out  to  Italy,'  and  that  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  agree  to  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  when  I  shall 
hear  the  reasons  for  it.  Of  course  all  this  is  between 
ourselves,  and  with  Sir  Within  you  will  limit  ypurself 
to  the  fact  that  her  education  will  be  more  carefrdly 
provided  for  by  remaining  north  of  the  Alps  —  a  tradi 
he  will,  I  am  certain,  recognise. 

^*Be  sure,  however,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,  I 
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may  call  it  —  mystery,  for  up  to  this  I  have  regarded 
Ada*s  progress  in  learning,  and  great  improvement  in 
spirits,  as  entirely  owing  to  this  very  companionship. 

*^Drop  me  a  line  to  say  if  you  can  start  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  and  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel  you  will  either 
find  me  on  your  arrival,  or  a  note  to  say  when  to  ex- 
pect me.  Tell  Sir  Within  from  me,  that  I  will  accept 
asy  trouble  he  shall  take  with  Miss  O'H.  as  a  direct 
personal  &vour.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  part 
we  are  taking  towards  this  girl;  nor  shall  I  be  easy 
until  I  hear  firom  you  that  all  is  arranged  to  her  own 
Uking,  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  her  family.  I 
think,  indeed,  yon  should  write  to  Mr.  L.,  at  Arran; 
his  concurrence  ought  to  be  secured ,  as  a  formality ;  and 
he*U  not  refuse  it,  if  not  linked  to  something  trouble- 
some or  inconvenient 

'*I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  your  personal  report  of 
IGss  O'Hara,  so  take  care  to  fit  yourself  for  a  very 
searching  cross-examination  from 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"Gervais  Vynbr. 

*'  I  hear  that  the  people  have  just  thrown  down  the 
walls  of  my  new  lodge  in  Derry\'aragh,  and  vowed  that 
theyll  not  permit  any  one  to  build  there.  Are  they 
mad?  Can  they  not  see  that  a  proprietor,  if  he  ever 
should  come  there,  must  be  of  use  to  them,  and  that 
aD  the  benefit  would  be  theirs?  Grenfell  laughs  at  me, 
and  mys  he  predicted  it  all.  Perhaps  he  did:  at  all 
ereots,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  going  on,  though 
Beither  of  my  Irish  experiences  have  as  yet  redounded 
to  my  vainglory. 

^I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  suspecting 
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it,  sdll  yon  would  confer  a  favour  on  me  if  yon  eonU 
assnre  me,  of  yonr  own  kno^edge,  duA  moldnag 
weightier  than  a  caprice  has  indnced  MademnMlle  to 
recommend  that  Miss  0*H.  should  not  come  ovit  htn 
with  my  daughter. 

*^AU  of  this  letter  is  to  be  regarded  private  ni 
confidential/* 


Scarcely  had  M^Kinlay  finished  the  reading 
letter,  than  a  servant  presented  him  with  a  small  note, 
sealed  with  a  very  large  impress  of  the  Waidle 
and  bearing  a  conspicuous  W.  W.  on  the  eater 

Its  contents  ran  thus: 

"My  dear  Mr.  M*Kixlay,  —  Will  you  allow  me 
to  profit  by  the  fortunate  accident  of  your  presence  in 
these  regions  to  bespeak  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  a  trt^'-n-fetr  dinner  with  me  to-d«y? 
I^fy  carriage  will  await  your  orders ;  and  if  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  your  convenience,  I  would  beg  thit 
they  may  be  to  take  you  over  here  by  an  early  hour- 
say  four  o'clock  —  as  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  your  advice. 

"I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

"Within  Wabdlb." 

"How  provoking!"  cried  Mr.  M^Kinlay;  "and  I 
meant  to  have  caught  the  night-mail  at  Wrexham.** 

Now  Mr.  M*Kanlay  was  not  either  provoked  or  dis- 
appointed. It  had  never  been  his  intention  to  hav« 
left  the  Cottage  till  the  day  after;  and  as  to  a  dinner 
invitation  to  Dalradem,  and  with  "the  contingent  re- 
mainder*^ of  a  consultation,  it  was  in  every  reqpect  the 
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iiact  opposite  of  all  that  is  provoking.  Here  he  was 
lone.  None  heard  him  as  he  said  these  words.  This 
lypoerisy  was  not  addressed  to  any  surrounders.  It 
wu  the  soliloquy  of  a  man  who  liked  self-flattery,  and, 
itmnge  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  scores  of  people  who 
mix  Uiese  sweet  little  draughts  for  themselves  and  toss 
them  off  in  secresy,  like  solitary  drinkers,  and  then  go  out 
into  the  world  refreshed  and  stimulated  by  their  dram. 

"I  cannot  take  his  agency,  if  that^s  what  he  is  at,^* 
ttid  Mr.  M*Kinlay,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  and  fingered  the  seab  of  his  watch;  "I  am  over- 
worked already  —  sorely  overworked.  Clients,  now- 
a-days,  I  find,  have  got  the  habit  of  employing  their 
U^ere  in  a  variety  of  ways  quite  foreign  to  their 
cilUngs.'^  This  was  a  hit  at  Sir  Gervais  for  his  request 
to  take  Ada  abroad.  ^*A  practice  highly  to  be  con- 
demned, and,  in  fact,  to  be  put  down.  It  is  not  digni- 
fied; and  I  doubt  if  even  it  be  profitable,"  —  his  tone 
vas  now  strong  and  severe.  ^*A  fine  old  place,  Dal- 
radem,"  muttered  he,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  little  en- 
gnving  of  the  castle  at  the  top  of  the  note  —  such 
^ettes  were  rarer  at  that  day  than  at  the  present  — 
''I  think,  really,  I  will  give  myself  a  holiday  and  dine 
with  him.  I  thought  him  a  bit  of  a  fop  —  an  old  fop, 
too  —  when  I  met  him  here;  but  he  may  *cut  up'  better 
under  his  own  roof 

^^Bickards,'*  said  he,  as  that  bland  personage  entered 
to  remove  the  breakfast-things,  ^^I  am  not  going  to  dine 
lere  to-day." 

"Lor,  Sir!    You  an't  a  going  so  soon?" 

"No.  To-morrow,  perhaps  —  indeed,  I  should  say 
to-moTTOW  certainly;  but  to-day  I  must  dine  at  Dal- 
mdeni." 
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"Well,  Sir,  jonH  tell  me  when  jon  comes  home  if 
he*8  better  than  Mrs.  Byles  for  his  side-dishes;  for  III 
never  believe  it,  Sir,  tiU  I  have  it  firom  a  knowledge- 
able gentleman  like  yourself.  Not  that  I  think,  Sir, 
they  will  play  off  any  of  their  new-fangled  trieks  on 
you  —  putting  cheese  into  the  soup,  and  powdered 
sugar  over  the  peas.'' 

"I  have  seen  both  in  Paris,''  said  M'Kinlay, 
gravely. 

"And  frogs  too.  Sir,  and  snails;  and  Jacob,  tliit 
was  out  in  Italy  with  the  saddle-horses,  says,  he  seen 
fifteen  shillings  given  for  a  hedgehog,  when  lamb  got 
too  big." 

"Let  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman  know  that  I  shovU 
be  glad  to  speak  to  her,"  said  the  lawyer,  who,  feeling 
that  he  was  going  to  dine  out,  could  afford  to  be 
distant 

"Yes,  Sir,  I'll  tell  her;"  and  Rickards  stirrea  the 
fire,  and  drew  down  a  blind  here,  and  drew  np  another 
there,  and  fidgeted  about  in  that  professionally  desultory 
manner  his  order  so  well  understand.  When  he  got  to 
the  door,  however,  he  stepped  back,  and  in  a  low  con- 
fidential whisper  said,  "It's  the  'Ock,  Sir,  the  'Ock,  at 
Dalradem,  that  beats  us;  eighty  odd  years  in  bottle, 
and  worth  three  guineas  a  flask."  He  sighed  as  he 
went  out,  for  the  confession  cost  him  dear.  It  was  like 
a  Government  whip  admitting  that  his  party  must  be 
beaten  on  the  next  division! 

Mr.  M^Elinlay  was  deep  in  a  second  perusal  of  Sir 
Gervais  Vyner's  letter  when  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman 
entered.  "I  have  a  few  lines  from  Sir  Gervais  here, 
Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  pompously,  for  the  invitation 
to  Dah*adem  was  8l\\\  ^x^dci  m  V\ia  mind.     "  He  wishes 
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me,  if  it  be  at  all  possible,  to  accompaDy  70a  and  Miss 
Vjrner  as  hr  as,  let  me  see'*  —  and  he  opened  the 
letter  —  "as  far  as  Marseilles.  I  own,  with  whatever 
pride  I  should  accept  the  charge,  however  charmed  I 
•boiild  naturally  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a  journey  in 
such  eompany " 

"Es  macht  nichts.  I  mean,  Bare,"  said  she,  im- 
petnoosly,  "  with  Franz,  the  courier,  we  can  travel  veiy 
well  all  alone." 

**If  yon  will  permit  me.  Mademoiselle,**  said  he, 
hanghdlj,  *'to  finish  my  phrase,  you  will  find  that, 
notwithstanding  my  many  and  pressing  engagements, 
and  the  incessant  demands  which  the  opening  of  term 
makes  upon  my  time,  it  is  my  intention  not  to  refuse 
this  —  this,  I  shall  call  it  favour  —  for  it  is  favour  — 
to  my  respected  client   Can  you  be  ready  by  Monday?" 

"  We  are  Wednesday  now !  Yes ;  but  of  Mademoiselle 
Kate,  what  of  her?    Does  she  come  with  us?" 

"I  opine  not,"  said  he,  gravely. 

*'And  where  she  go  t^>?"  said  she,  with  an  eager- 
ness which  occasionally  marred  the  accuracy  of  her  ex* 
pression. 

**8ir  Ger\'ai8  has  suggested  that  we  may  take  one 
of  two  courses,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  and  probably 
something  in  the  phrase  reminded  M*Kinlay  of  a  well- 
known  statesman,  for  he  unconsciously  extended  an  arm, 
and  with  the  other  lifted  his  coat-skirt  behind  him,  "or, 
it  is  even  possible,  adopt  a  third." 

"This  means,  she  is  not  to  come  with  us,  Sir." 

Mr.  M'Kinlay  bowed  his  concurrence.  "You  see. 
Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  authoritatively,  "it  was  a  mis- 
tike  from  the  beginning,  and  though  1  warned  Sir 
Qmwwm  that  it  must  be  a  mistake,  he  would  have  his 
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way;    he  thought  she  would  be  a  means  of  creiling 
emolation.^^ 

"So  she  has,  Sir." 

"  I  mean ,  wholesome  emnlatioii ;  the  geneioiiB  rinliy 
—  the  —  the  —  in  fact,  that  she  would  excite  IGv 
Vjner  to  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  her  stniBfli, 
without  that  discouragement  that  follows  a  eonscioiu— 
what  shall  I  call  it  —  not  inferiority?" 

"Yes,  inferiority." 

"This,  I  am  aware,  Mademoiselle,  was  your  viev; 
the  letter  I  hold  here  from  Miss  Courtenay  showi  m 
the  very  painful  impression  your  opinion  has  prodneed; 
nor  am  I  astonished  at  the  warmth  —  and  there  is 
warmth  —  \i'itli  which  she  observes:  ^MademoiseDe  H. 
is  under  a  delusion  if  she  imagines  that  my  brotherio- 
law  was  about  to  establish  a  nursery  for  prodigies.  If 
the  pigeon  turns  out  to  be  an  eagle,  the  sooner  it  is 
out  of  the  dovecot  the  better."  Very  neatly  and  veiy 
smartly  put.     *If  the  pigeon  — '" 

"Enough  of  the  pigeon,  Sare.  Where  is  she  to  go? 
who  will  take  her  in  charge?" 

"I  have  not  fully  decided  on  tlie  point,  Mademoi- 
selle, but  by  this  evening  I  hope  to  have  determined 
upon  it;  for  the  present,  I  have  only  to  apprise  yon 
that  Miss  O'Hara  is  not  to  go  to  Italy,  and  that  what- 
ever arrangement  should  be  necessary  for  her  —  either 
to  remain  in  England,  or  to  return  to  her  feimily,  will 
be  made  as  promptly  as  possible." 

"And  who  will  take  her  in  charge,  Sara?"  said 
she,  repeating  the  former  question. 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  laid  his  hand  over  the  region  of  his 
heart,  and  bowed;  but  whether  he  meant  that  he  him- 
self would  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
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lady,  or  that  the  matter  was  a  secret  endoset  in  his 
own  breast,  is  not  at  all  easy  to  say. 

"May  I  sp^ak  to  her  about  this?" 

^^Not  until  I  shall  see  you  again;  but  you  may 
take  all  such  measures  as  may  prepare  her  for  her  sud- 
den departure." 

Mr.  M*Kinlay  was,  throughout  the  brief  interview, 
more  despotic  than  gallant  He  was  not  quite  satisfied 
that  the  mission  was  one  in  perfect  accordance  with  his 
Ugh  professional  dignity,  and  so  to  relieve  himself 
from  any  self-reproach,  he  threw  a  dash  of  severity 
tboQ^  his  condescension. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  superbly  —  "I  suppose  she 
has  dothes?" 

Mademoiselle  stared  at  this,  but  did  not  reply. 

"I  am  somewhat  unaccustomed,'  as  you  may  per- 
<%iye,  Mademoiselle,  to  these  sort  of  affairs;  1  know 
nothing  of  young  ladies'  wardrobes.  I  simply  asked, 
^as  she  in  a  position  to  travel,  if  called  on,  at  a  brief 
notice?" 

"My  poor  Kate!  my  poor  Kate!"  was  all  that  the 
goremess  could  utter. 

"I  must  say.  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  pompously, 
"that,  looking  to  what  she  originally  came  from,  and 
taking  into  account  the  care  and  cost  bestowed  upon 
Iier,  I  do  not  perceive  this  to  be  a  case  that  calls  for 
any  deep  commiseration." 

^^Poor  child!  poor  child!"  stammered  she  out;  and, 
umble  to  control  her  emotion,  she  arose  and  left  the 
room.  ^ 

'^Rickards  was  right;  that  artful  minx  has  won  them 
aH  over.  It  b  high  time  to  send  her  back  to  her  own 
country,  and,  from  the  brief  experience  I  liav^  Yiaifli  Q^ 

iMiireff  tf/Arran.  /  21 
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it,  m  venture  to  say  all  her  captiTations  there  will  not 
make  many  victims.  Three  o'dock  already/*  sud  he, 
with  surprise,  *^and  I  had  meant  to  be,  at  Datiadern 
early/'  He  rung  and  ordered  the  carriage.  It  hsd 
been  at  the  door  for  above  an  honr.  Strange  how  tk 
morning  should  have  slipped  over;  had  it  been  ml 
business,  what  a  deal  he  could  have  tranBacted  in  the 
time;  but  these  little '^^  peddling  negotiations/*  soke 
called  them,  ran  away  with  a  man's  time  before  he  tm 
aware  of  it  As  he  passed  through  the  ball,  he  siVi 
through  a  partly  open  door,  the  two  girls  —  tkj 
were  seated  at  a  table,  with  tlieir  heads  benf  ovor  a 
map. 

"Yes/'  said  Ada,  "this  is  the  way  papa  mentions: 
here  is  Marseilles,  and  here,  if  the  sea  be  rough,  is  the 
road  we  shall  have  to  travel,  all  along  the  coast,  by 
Nice  and  Genoa.  Oh ,  don't  you  wish  it  may  be  W 
weather,  Kate?" 

M'Kinlay  bent  his  head,  but  could  not  catch  the 
words  she  spoke. 

"And  I  used  to  fancy  you  wtmld  like  it  all  more 
than  even  I  did  myself,"  siiiJ  Ada,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proach. 

"It  is  your  lot  to  enjoy  over^'thing,  and  to  have 
everj'thing  to  enjoy,"  said  Kate;  "and  mine  is  — no 
matter  what  it  is  —  let  us  have  a  stroll  in  the 
garden." 

M*Einlay  luid  just  time  to  move  un  ere  tliey  arose, 
and,  passing  out,  he  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove 
away. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Seandal. 

It  vas  half-past  four  as  Mr.  M^Kinlaj  drove  into 
the  conrt-jard  at  Dalradem.  Sir  Within*s  note  had 
Mid  four  oVlock,  an  early  dinner,  and  Sir  Within 
Umself  could  be  seen,  at  an  oriel  window,  watch  in 
Ittnd,  as  the  carriage  passed  under  the  arched  entrance. 
Now,  though  it  was  part  of  Mr.  M'Kinlay's  usual  tac- 
tics never  to  "cheapen  himself,"  he  felt  he  might  by 
possibility  have  erred  on  the  opposite  side  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  he  prepared  to  make  some  excuses  for  his 
delay,  the  letters  he  had  read,  tlie  replies  he  was  forced 
to  make,  and  such  like. 

The  old  Baronet  heard  these  apologies  with  a  most 
polished  urbanity,  he  bowed  a  continual  acquiescence, 
and  then  ordered  dinner. 

"I  had  hoped  for  a  litde  daylight,  Mr.  M'Kinlay," 
said  he,  "to  have  shown  you  some  of  my  pictures, 
^hich  are  only ,  worth  seeing  when  they  have  got  sun 
on  them.     Are  you  fond  of  the  arts?" 

"Passionately,  Sir  Within;  devotedly,  if  a  man  so 
^orant  may  dare  to  say  so." 

"Then,  I  must  only  hope  for  better  fortune  on  an- 
other occasion,  and  that  you  will  give  me  an  entire 
looming,  if  you  will  not  graciously  make  me  a  visit  of 
"ome  days." 

"Oh,  Sir!" 

"I  think,"  continued  he  —  "I  think  1  could  requite 
you.  My  Van  Eyks  are  accounted  the  best  of  any 
pHTate   collectioiz/    and  one   at  least   of   my    iOXwsct 

21* 
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Dfirers  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  Munich 
Gallery." 

M^Kinlay  muttered  something  that  sounded  as  if  he 
were  firmly  persuaded  of  the  fact 

'^I  know,"  added  Sir  Within,  ^^this  sounds  a  little 
boastful;  but  when  I  shall  have  told  you  how  I  eame 
by  this  picture  —  it  is  called  the  Queen^s  Martyrdomf 
and  represents  the  Queen  Beatrice  of  Bohemia  on  • 
balcony  while  her  lover  is  going  to  the  scaffold:  the 
king,  her  husband,  has  ordered  her  to  throw  to  him 
the  garland  or  wreath,  which  it  was  the  privilege  of 
nobles  to  wear  in  their  last  moments  —  and,  I  say, 
when  I  tell  you  the  history  of  the  picture,  you  wfll, 
perhaps,  acquit  me  of  vainglory;  and  also,  when  yon 
see  it,  you  will  render  me  a  greater  service  by  deciding 
whether  the  headsman  has  not  been  painted  by  Cranacb. 
How  I  wish  we  had  a  little  daylight,  tliat  I  might  show 
it  to  you!" 

How  grateful  was  M'Kinlay  to  the  sun  for  his 
setting  on  that  evening;  never  was  darkness  more 
welcome,  even  to  him  who  prayed  for  night  — 
or  Blticher;  and,  secretly  vowing  to  himself  that  no  ca- 
sualty should  ever  catch  him  there  before  candlelight, 
he  listened  with  a  bland  attention,  and  pledged  his 
word  to  any  amount  of  connoisscurship  required  of  him. 
Still  he  hoped  that  this  might  not  be  '"the  case"  — 
the  especial  case  —  on  which  Sir  Within  had  summoned 
him  to  give  counsel;  for,  besides  being  absurd,  it  would 
be  worse  —  it  would  be  unprofitable.  It  was  a  plea- 
sant interruption  to  this  **art  conversation''  when  dinner 
was  announced.  Now  did  Mr.  M^Kinlay  find  himself 
more  at  home  when  appealed  to  for  his  judgment  on 
brown  sherry,    and   the  appropriate  period  at  which 
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'* Amontillado*'  could  be  introduced;  bnt  he  somi  dis- 
covered he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  master.  Dinner- 
giving  was  the  science  of  his  craft,  and  Sir  Within 
belonged  to  that  especial  school  who  have  always  main- 
tained that  Brillat  Savarin  is  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  Grotius ,  and  M.  Ude  a  far  abler  ally  than  Puffen- 
Aarf,  It  was  the  old  envoy's  pleasure  on  this  occasion 
to  pat  forth  much  of  his  strength;  both  the  dinner  and 
the  wine  were  exquisite,  and  when  the  entertainment 
dosed  with  some  choice  ** Hermitage/*  which  had  been 
an  imperial  present,  the  lawyer  declared  that  it  was 
not  a  dinner  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  but  a 
banquet 

*'You  must  run  down  in  your  next  vacation,  my 
dear  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  and  give  me  a  week.  I  don't  know 
if  you  are  a  sportsman?'* 

''Not  in  the  least,  Sir.  I  neither  shoot,  ride,  dor 
fish.*' 

'*Nor  do  I,  and  yet  I  like  a  country  life,  as  a  sort 
of  interlude  in  existence." 

'*With  a  house  like  this,  Sir  Within,  what  life  can 
compare  with  it?"  » 

'*(Jne  can  at  least  have  tranquillity,"  sighed  Sir 
Within,  with  an  air  that  made  it  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther he  considered  it  a  blessing  or  tlie  reverse. 

*' There  ought  to  be  a  good  neighbourhood,  too,  I 
»honld  say.  I  passed  some  handsome  places  as  I  came 
aloni^.'* 

''Yes,  there  are  people  on  every  hand,  excellent 
people,  I  have  not  a  doubt;   but  they  neither  suit  me, 

/  tketu.  Their  ways  are  not  mine,  nor  are  their 
I,  their  instincts,  nor  their  prejudices.  The  world, 
mj  deer  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  is,  unfortunately,  wider  than 
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a  Wekh    county,    though   they  will    not  bdieve   it 
hero. 

*'You  mean,  then,  Sir  TVlthin,  that  thej  are  loeal, 
and  narrow-minded  in  their  notions?" 

^^I  don  t  like  to  say  that,  any  more  than  I  like  to 
hear  myself  called  a  libertine;  but  I  suppose,  after  all, 
it  is  what  we  both  come  to."  The  air  of  self-aocusation 
made  the  old  envoy  perfectly  triumphant,  and,  as  be 
passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  and  smiled  hlandlj, 
he  seemed  to  be  recalling  to  mind  innumerable  sueeeMi 
of  the  past  "To  say  truth,  diplomacy  is  not  the  scbool 
for  divots." 

'^I  should  think  not,  indeed,  Sir,"  said  M^Kinlaj. 

"And  that  is  what  these  worthy  folk  cannot  or 
will  not  see.  Wounds  and  scars  are  the  necessary  in- 
cidents of  a  soldiers  life;  but  people  will  not  admit 
that  there  are  moral  injuries  which  form  the  accidents 
of  a  minister's  life,  and  to  which  he  must  expose  hint- 
self  as  fearlessly  as  any  soldier  that  ever  marched  to 
battle.  Wliat  do  these  excellent  creatures  here  *-  who 
have  never  experienced  a  more  exciting  scene  than  a 
cattle-show,  nor  faced  a  more  captivating  incident  than 
a  Bishop's  visitation  —  know  of  the  trials,  the  seduc- 
tions —  the  irresistible  seductions  of  the  great  world? 
Ah,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  I  could  lay  bare  a  very  strange 
chapter  of  humanity,  were  I  to  tell  even  one-fourth  of 
my  own  experiences." 

"And  an  instructive  one  too,  I  should  say,  Sir.*' 

"In  one  sense,  yes;  certainly  instructive.  You  sec, 
Mr.  M^Kinlay,  with  respect  to  life,  it  is  thus:  Men  in 
your  profession  become  conversant  with  all  the  material 
embanrassments  and  difficulties  of  families;  they  know 
of  that  crushing  bond,  or  that  ruinous  mortgage,  of 
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the  Meret  loan  at  fifly  per  cent ,  or  the  drain  of  hush- 
money  to  stop  a  disclosure,  jnst  as  the  doctor  knows 
of  the  threatened  paralysis  or  the  spreading  anenrism; 
hat  we  men  of  the  world  —  men  of  the  world  par 
exefUmce  —  read  humanity  in  its  moral  aspect;  we 
study  its  conflicts,  its  trials,  its  weakness,  and  its  fall 
—  I  say  fidl,  because  such  is  the  one  and  inevitaUe 
end  of  every  struggle." 

^This  is  a  sad  view,  a  very  sad  view,"  said 
M^Kinlay,  who,  probably  to  fortify  himself  against  the 
depression  he  fdt,  drank  freely  of  a  strong  Burgundy. 

**Not  so  in  one  respect  It  makes  us  more  tolerant, 
more  charitable.  There  is  nothing  ascetic  in  our  judg- 
ment of  people  —  we  deplore,  but  we  forgive." 

*'Fine,  Sir,  very  fine  —  a  noble  sentiment!"  said 
the  lawyer,  whose  utterance  was  not  by  any  means  so 
accurate  as  it  had  been  an  hour  before. 

'*0f  that  relentless  persecution  of  women,  for  in- 
stance, such  as  you  practise  it  here  in  England,  the 
great  world  knows  positively  nothing.  In  your  blind 
vindictiveness  you  think  of  nothing  but  penalties,  and 
you  seem  to  walk  over  the  battle-field  of  life  with  no 
other  object  or  care  than  to  search  for  the  wounded  and 
hold  them  up  to  shame  and  torture.     Is  it  not  so?" 

*'I  am  sure  you  are  right  We  are  all  fal — fal — 
U — ble,  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  muttered  M^Kinlay  to 
himself. 

*^And  remember,"  continued  Sir  Within,  ^*it  is 
precisely  the  higher  organisations,  the  more  finely- 
attnned  temperaments,  that  are  most  exposed,  and 
which,  from  the  very  excellence  of  their  nature,  de- 
Band  our  deepest  care  and  nolicitude.  With  what 
painsy  for  instance,  would  you  put  together  the  smashed 
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fragmentfl  of  a  bit  of  rare  Siyres,  ooneealing  the  jane- 
tures  and  hiding  the  flaws,  while  70U  would  not  wute 
a  moment  on  a  piece  of  vulgar  crockery." 

^' Pitch  it  out  o'  window  at  once!"  said  M'Kinkf, 
witli  an  almost  savage  energy. 

"So  it  is.  It  is  with  this  precious  matarial,  fiadj 
formed,  beautiM  in  shape,  and  exquisite  in  coloar, 
tlie  world  has  to  deal;  and  how  natural  that  it  thonU 
treat  it  with  every  solicitude  and  every  tendeneM. 
But  the  analogy  holds  further.  Every  oonnoiHev 
will  tell  you  that  the  cracked  or  fissured  poroelaiiiii 
scarcely  diminished  in  value  by  its  fracture;  that  when 
skilfully  repaired  it  actually  is  almost,  if  not  slto- 
.gether,  worth  what  it  was  before." 

M'Kinlay  nodded;  he  was  not  quite  dear  how  the 
conversation  had  turned  upon  porcelain,  but  the  wine 
was  exquisite,  and  he  was  content. 

"These  opinions  of  mine  meet  little  mercy  down 
here,  Mr.  M^Kinlay;  my  neighbours  call  tliem  Frenchi- 
fied immoralities,  and  fifty  other  hard  names;  and  w 
for  myself,  they  do  not  scruple  to  aver  that  I  am  an 
old  rake,  come  back  to  live  on  the  recollection  of  hi? 
vices.  I  except,  of  course,  our  friends  the  Vynen — 
they  judge,  and  they  treat  me  differently;  they  ares 
charming  family." 

"Charming!"  echoed  the  lawyer,  and  seeming  by 
his  action  to  drink  their  health  to  himself. 

"You  know  the  old  line,  *He  jests  at  wounds  thst 
never  felt  a  scar;'  and  so  have  I  ever  found  that  it  is 
only  amongst  those  who  have  suffered  one  meets  trae 
sympathy.  What  is  this  curious  story"  —  here  he 
dropped  into  a  low,  confidential  voice  —  "about 
Miss  C?    It  is  a  by-gone  now-a-days;  but  how  was  it? 
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le  was  to  htre  married  a  man  who  had  a  wife  Hying; 
«  »he  did  marry  him,  and  discovered  it  as  they  were 
living  the  church?  I  forget  exactly  how  it  went 
-  I  mean  the  stoty  —  for  I  know  nothing  as  to  the 

M^Kinlay  listened,  and  through  the  doll  fog  of  his 
e^otted  faculties  a  faint  flickering  of  light  seemed 
tnggUng  to  pierce.  The  misanthrope  at  Arran  —  tlie 
Niee  friend,  now  banished  for  ever  —  the  name  that 
lerer  was  to  be  uttered  —  the  mystery  to  be  kept 
lirom  all  —  and  then  Gkorgina's  own  sudden  out- 
bant  of  passion  on  the  evening  they  parted,  when  he 
Uandered  out  something  about  a  reparaUon  to  Luttrell. 
All  this,  at  first  confusedly,  but  by  degrees  more 
clearly,  passed  in  review  before  him,  and  he  thought 
be  bad  dropped  upon  a  ver}-  black  page  of  family 
history.  Though  the  wine  of  which  he  had  drank 
^^eely  bad  addled,  it  had  not  overcf>me  him,  and,  with 
t^  old  instincts  of  hirt  calling,  he  rememl)ered  how  all 
laportaot  it  is,  when  extracting  evidence,  to  appear  in 
"^  poMtession  of  all  the  facts. 

"How,  in  tlie  name  of  wonder,  Sir  Within,"  said 
K  After  a  long  pause  —  *'how  did  it  ever  chance  that 
^"is  story  reached  you?" 

**Mr.  M'Kiolay,  my  profeKsion,  like  your  own,  has 
'*■  lecret  sources  of  information,  and,  like  you,  we 
«ear  a  great  dcid,  and  we  believe  very  little  of  it." 

'*In  the  present  case,"  said  M'Kinlay,  growing 
dearer  every  minute,  ''I  take  it  you  believe  nothing." 

**  How  old  is  Miss  O'Hara!"  asked  Sir  Within,  quietly. 

**0h.  Sir  Within,  you  surely  don't  mean  to  " 

**To  what,  Mr.  M*Kinlay  -  what  is  it  that  I 
aimot  possibly  intend?"  said  he,  smiling. 
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great  deal,  but  I  can 
"And  you  really  ( 
"Something  of  it- 
J  believes  Kate  O'Hara 

J  he,  half  aloud;  "I  wai 

Pnnce  Paul  died;  we 
I  y^^   no    festivities. 

i  intimates,  and  we  ex 

letters  —  tiiat  was  sixi 
yotog  lady,  I  take  it, 
"Good  Heavens,  Si 
a  distinct  link  betweei 
young  girl!" 

"That  is  too  lega 
diplomatist  deal  in  an 
we  never  specify.  W< 
were  possible,  and  not 
uncertainty  lies  our  grec- 

At  all  events,  you 
stoiy?"  ^ 

"When  a  eent]pmfl« 
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tlum  my  dear  old  fayoorite,  Ada.  What  are  70a  goin^ 
to  do  about  her?" 

The  saddenness  of  this  question  startled  M^Kinlay 
■ot  much,  if  at  all.  ^^Did  the  old  Baronet  know  of 
4e  Vynere'  plans?  —  was  he  in  reality  more  deeply 
in  their  confidence  than  himself?"  —  was  the  lawyer's 
&Bt  thought  It  was  clear  enough  he  knew  something, 
wiiatever  that  something  might  mean.  'To  fence  wiUi 
neh  a  master  of  his  weapon  would  be  a  lamentable 
Umder,  and  M'Kinlay  determined  on  frankness. 

"It  is  the  very  subject  on  which  I  want  to  consult 
yon,  Sir  Within.  The  case  is  a  nice  one,  and  requires 
nice  treatment  The  Vyners  have  determined  she  is 
not  to  go  out  to  Italy." 

"Do  they  give  their  reason?" 

"No,  not  exactly  a  reason.  They  think  —  that 
is,  Miss  Courtenay  thinks  —  all  this  is,  of  course,  in 
strict  confidence.  Sir  Within?" 

The  old  minister  bowed  an  acquiescence,  with  his 
iiiiid  on  his  heart 

"As  I  was  observing,  then,"  resumed  M*Kinlay, 
Courtenay  thinks  that  the  united  education 
idieme  has  not  been  a  success;  that  Miss  O'Hara  has 
contrived,  somehow,  to  usurp  more  than  her  share; 
that  from  natural  quickness,  perhaps,  in  learning,  a 
greater  aptitude  for  acquirement,  she  has  not  merely 
ontitripped  but  discouraged  Miss  Vyner " 

The  incredulous  surprise  that  sat  on  the  old 
Buonefs  face  stopped  M^Kinlay  in  his  explanation, 
•ad  he  said:  "You  don't  appear  to  believe  in  this, 
8b  Within?" 

"Don't  you  think.  Sir,"  said  the  old  envoy,  "that 
vttiiig  h^re  teU-a-tete  as  we  do  now,  we  could.  aSot^ 
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to  be  candid  and  frank  with  each  other?  Doei  i 
strike  you  that  yon  and  I  are  veiy  like  men  who « 
tnist  each  other? ^^ 

There  was  a  fine  ahade  of  flattery  in  the  eol 
tion  tliat  touched  the  lawyer.  It  was  not  evary 
that  he  saw  himself  ^'brig^ed'^  in  such  company, 
he  reddened  slightly  as  he  accepted  the  complimei 

*^Let  us,  tlien/*  resumed  the  old  minister  — 
ns  leave  to  one  side  all  mention  of  these  yonng  la 
peculiar  talents  and  capacities;  come  to  the  prat 
fact  that,  for  reasons  into  which  we  are  not  to  inq 
they  are  to  be  separated.  What  do  yon  mean  ti 
by  Misfl  O'Hara?" 

Mr.  M'Kiiilay  pauHed  for  a  few  seconds,  and  t 
with  tlic  air  of  one  who  could  not  subdue  himsel 
any  caution,  said:  '*  Whatever  you  suggest.  Sir  Wi 
—  anything  tliat  you  advise.  You  see.  Sir,''  said 
turning  down  tlie  corner  of  V}Tier  s  letter,  and  hini 
it  to  him  to  read,  "'this  is  what  he  says:  'Tell 
Witliin  from  me,  that  I  will  accept  any  trouble  he  f 
take  with  Miss  O^H.  as  a  direct  personal  favour.*'^ 

Sir  Within  bowed.     It  was  not  the  first  dmf 
had  been  slio^-n  a  '*£itrictly  confidential  despatch^' 
meant  nothing. 

"I  think  —  that  is,  1  suspect  —  I  apprehend 
situation,^'  said  he.    *'The  Vyners  want  to  stand  in 
''statu  quo  antf;*  they  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
see  it     Now,  what  does  Mr.  M'K inlay  suggest?" 

"rd  send  her  back.  Sir  Within." 

"Back!  Where?  To  whom?" 

"To  her  friends." 

"To  her  friends!  My  dear  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  I  tho 
we  had  disposed  of  all  tliat  part  of  the  case.     L< 
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ft  firank  —  it  doeB  save  so  much  time;  for  friends, 
mA  Mr.liUttrelL  Now,  what  if  he  say,  'No;  you  have 
iken  her  away,  and  by  your  teaching  and  training 
nfitted  her  for  such  a  lifo  as  she  must  lead  here;  I 
lanot  reoetve  her?'  *' 

**I  did  not  mean  Mr.  Luttrell;  I  really  spoke  of  the 
iH's  fiunily " 

"^Yon  are  a  treasure  of  discretion,  Sir,"  said  Sir 
Vi^itfani;  *'but  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  excess  of 
saation  often  delays  a  negotiation.  You  say  that  she 
aomol  go  to  Italy,  and  /  say  she  can  as  little  return 
io  Ireland  —  at  least,  without  Mr.  LuttrelFs  acquiescence. 
Nfow  for  the  third  course?'' 

*'This  school  Sir  Oervais  speaks  of  in  Paris,''  said 
Ml'Kinlay,  fumbling  for  the  passage  in  the  letter,  for 
be  was  now  so  confused  and  puzzled  that  he  waM  very 
br  from  feeling  calm.  ''Here  in  the  addresH  —  Madame 
9eewlin,  Rue  Neuve,  St.  Angustin,  Paris.  Sir  (Oervais 
ioQght  that  —  with  of  course  your  approval  —  this 
ieald  be  the  best  courne  we  could  take.  She  would 
)e  well  treated,  well  educated,  cared  for,  and  eventually 
|ialified  to  be  a  govemesM  —  if  she  should  not  chance 
o  marry."' 

•* Yea,  yes,"  said  Sir  Within,  slowly,  as  he  pondered 
iver  the  other's  words,  "there  in  much  in  what  you 
■y,  and  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  thnj  do^  very  often 
lake  admirable  wives." 

Who  were  the  "they"  he  referred  to,  as  a  category, 
rKinUy  did  not  dare  to  inquire,  but  assented  by  a 
■Oe  and  a  bow. 

'^(/Orious  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  reflectively,  "to 
how  generations  alternate,  as  if  it  were  decreed 
lial  the  world  should  not  make  any  distinct  progrces. 
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but  oscillate  between  vice  and  virtae  —  viiiae  and  vice. 
The  respectable  father  and  tbe  scampish  son  being  the 
counterpoise  for  the  rakish  manuna  and  the  discreet 
daughter/* 

To  what  such  a  reflection  could  be  thought  to  ^pift 
Mr.  M^Kinlay  had  not  the  vaguest  conception;  but  itii 
only  fair  to  add,  that  his  faculties  were  never  throogfaoit 
the  interview  at  their  clearest 

''My  chief  difficulty  is  this,  Sir,"  said  the  lawyer, 
rising  to  an  effort  that  might  show  he  had  an  opinioB 
and  a  will  of  his  own;  ''Sir  Gervais  requests  me  to 
convey  his  daughter  as  far  as  Marseilles;  he  names  in 
early  day  to  meet  us  there,  so  that  really  there  is  veiy 
little  time  —  I  may  say  no  time,  if  we  must  start  by 
Monday  next" 

Sir  Within  made  no  reply,  and  the  other  went  on. 

"Suppose  I  take  this  girl  over  to  Paris  with  us,  tnd 
the  school  should  be  full,  and  no  vacancy  to  be  had? 
Suppose  tliey  might  object  —  I  have  heard  of  buA 
things  —  to  receive  as  a  pupil  one  who  had  not  mide 
any  preliminary  inquiries?" 

"Your  position  might  become  one  of  great  embtr 
rassment,  Mr.  M'Kiiilay,  and  to  relieve  you  so  far  as 
in  me  lies,  I  would  propose  that  until  you  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  Miss  O^Hara's  reception, 
she  should  remain  under  the  charge  of  my  housekeeper 
here,  Mrs.  Simcox.  She  is  a  most  excellent  person,  imd 
kindness  itself.  When  you  have  satisfied  yourself  by 
seeing  Madame  Gosselin  at  Paris,  as  to  all  matters  of 
detail,  I  shall  very  probably  have  had  time  to  receive 
a  reply  to  the  letter  I  will  write  to  my  co-trustee,  Mr. 
Lnttrell,  and  everything  can  be  thus  arranged  in  all 
due  form." 
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"I  like  all  of  your  plans,  Sir,  but  the  last  step.  I 
iifve  eonfessed  to  yoa  that  Sir  G^rvais  Vyner  had 
ttrietlj  enjoined  me  not  to  mention  Mr.  Luttreirs  name.'* 
**Yoa  also  mentioned  to  me,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
the  jonng  girFs  friends,  whoever  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  were  to  be  consulted  as  to  any  iuture  ar- 
ni^ements  regarding  her.  Now,  do  you  seriously  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  address  yourself'  to  th'e 
old  peasant,  who  assumed  to  be  her  grandfather,  and 
"Ao  frankly  owned  he  couldn't  read?" 

"I  do  think.  Sir  Within,  that  old  Malone  —  that 
is  the  man's  name  —  ought  to  be  informed,  and,  indeed, 
consulted  as  to  any  step  we  take." 

"A  model  of  discreet  reserve  you  certainly  are!" 
said  Sir  Witliin,  smiling  graciously.  "You  will  write 
to  him,  therefore,  and  say  that  Miss  Kate  O'Hara  is, 
for  the  time  being,  under  the  roof  of  one  of  her  guar- 
dlaDS,  Sir  Within  Wardle,  preparatory  to  her  being 
sent  to  a  school  at  Paris.  You  may,  if  you  think  it 
advisable,  ask  him  for  a  formal  acquiescence  to  our 
plan,  and  if  he  should  desire  it,  add,  he  may  come 
over  here  and  see  her.  I  suspect,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  we 
cannot  possibly  be  called  on  to  carry  out  the  illusion 
>f  relationship  beyond  this." 

"But  he  is  her  grandfather;  I  assure  you  he  is." 
"I  believe  whatever  Mr.  M^Kinlay  asks  me  to  believe. 
With  the  inner  convictions  which  jar  against  my  credulity, 
rou  shall  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  Sir;  they  are,  and 
hey  shall  be,  inoperative.  To  prove  this,  I  will  beg  of 
roa  to  enclose  ten  pounds  on  my  part  to  this  old  peasant, 
n  case  he  should  like  to  come  over  here." 

"I  am  sure  Sir  Grervais  will  be  deeply  obliged  by 
ill  yonr  kindness  Jn  this  matter" 
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^^It  is  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  both.*^ 

^^What  a  rare  piece  of  fortune  it  was  for  her,  tliat 
made  you  her  guardian/^ 

'^Only  one  of  them,  remember,  and  that  I  am  now 
acting,  per  force,  without  my  colleague.  I  own,  Mr. 
M^Kinlay,  I  am  red  tapist  enough  not  to  like  all  ihn 
usurped  authority,  but  you  have  tied  me  up  to  secrttj." 

"  Not  I,  Sir  Within.  It  was  Sir  Gervais  who  insisted 
on  this." 

^^I  respect  his  wishes,  for  perliaps  I  appreciate  their 
necessity.  You  see  some  sort  of  objection  to  my  pUni 
Mr.  M^Kinlay?"  said  the  old  diplomatist,  with  a  comuBg 
twinkle  of  the  eye.     "What  is  it?" 

"None,  Sir,  none  whatever,"  said  the  lawyer, 
rapidly. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  do;  be  candid,  my  dear  Mr.  M'KinUy- 
What  we  say  to  each  other  here  will  never  figure  in  » 
Blue-book." 

"I  did  not  see  a  positive  objection.  Sir  Within;  I 
only  saw  what  might  be  an  embarrassment" 

"In  what  shape?" 

"I  am  completely  in  your  hands,  Sir  Within  Wardle; 
but  such  is  my  confidence  in  you,  I  will  not  withhoU 
anything.  Here  is  the  difficulty  I  speak  of :  Miss  Coor 
tenay,  who  never  favoured  the  project  about  this  giri, 
likes  it  now  less  than  ever,  and  I  do  not  feel  quite 
certain  that  she  will  be  satisfied  with  any  arrangement 
short  of  sending  her  back  to  the  obscurity  she  came 
from." 

"I  can  understand  and  appreciate  that  wish  on  her 

part,  but  then  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  suspect  it, 

Mr.  M'Kinlay.   The  habits  of  my  profession  have  taught 

me  to  bear  many  Oimga  m  tdmi^  Vv\5stfsvx\.  ^ift^isi^ab^  to  act 
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upon  the  knowledge.  Now,  the  shelter  that  I  purpose 
to  afford  this  young  lady  need  not  excite  any  mis^ust 
Yon  will  tell  Sir  Gervais  that  tlie  arrangement  met  with 
yoor  approval.  That  it  was,  in  your  opinion,  the  best 
of  the  alternatives  that  offered,  and  that  Sir  Within 
Wardle  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  double  happiness 
Afforded  him  —  he  obliges  friends  whom  he  values  highly, 
And  he  consults  his  own  personal  gratification.^' 

In  the  last  few  words  the  old  envoy  had  resumed  a 
tone  familiar  to  him  in  the  days  when  he  dictated  des- 
patches to  a  secretary,  and  sent  off  formal  documents 
to  be  read  aloud  to  dignitaries  great  and  potent  as 
himself:  and  Mr.  M^Kinlay  was  duly  impressed  thereat. 
^^In  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Luttrell  I  am   to  rely 
upon  you,  Sir,"   said  Sir  Within,   and  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
hewed  his  acquiescence.     ^^I  am  certain  that  you  smile 
»t  my  excess  of  formality,"  continued  the  old  minister. 
"These  particularities  are  second  nature  to  us;"  and  it 
^as  clear  as  he  said  ^''us^**  that  he  meant  an  order 
vhose  ways  and  habits  it  would  be  a  heresy  to  dispute. 
*'If  you  will  not  take  more  wine,   let  us  go  into  the 
drawing-room.     A  drawing-room  without  ladies,   Mr. 
XTKinlay,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh;  "but,  perhaps,  one  of 
iheee  days  —  who  knows?  —  we  may  be  fortunate 
mough  to  receive  you  here  more  gracefully." 

Mr.  M*Kinlay,  in  any  ordinary  presence,  would  have 
esponded  by  one  of  those  little  jocose  pleasantries  which 
le  supposed  to  be  fitting  on  such  occasions;  he  had 
act  enough,  however,  to  perceive  that  Sir  Within  would 
tot  have  been  the  man  for  a  familiarity  of  this  sort,  so 
te  merely  smiled,  and  bowed  a  polite  concurrence  with 
he  speech. 

"It  wiD  he  aa  well,  petbapBy  if  I  wrote  a  few  \Vn»ft 
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to  Mademoiselle  Heinzleman,  and  abo  to  Miss  O^Hai» 
herself,  and  if  you  will  excnse  me  for  a  few  mhmtos^ 
I  will  do  so." 

The  old  minister  despatched  his  two  notes  vei^ 
speedily,  and,  with  profxise  assurances- of  his  ^'highesf 
consideration,"  he  took  leave  of  the  lawyer,  and  BH-t 
down  to  ruminate  over  their  late  conversation^  and  tlftc 
step  he  had  just  taken. 

Mr.  M^Kinlay,   too,  meditated  as  he  drove  home- 
wards, but  not  with  all  that  clearness  of  intellect  he 
^  could  usually  bestow  upon  a  knotty  point     Like  mo«t 
men  in  his  predicament,  to  be  puzzled  was  to  be  angered, 
and  so  did  he  inveigh  to  himself  against  '^that  crotchety 
old  humbug,  with  his  mare^s  nest  of  a  secret  marriage.'* 
Not  but  there  was  a  "somediing  somewhere,"  which  he, 
M*Kinlay,   would  certainly  investigate  before  he  ww 
many  weeks  older.   "  Miss  G-eorgina's  manner  to  me  vad 
to  undergo  very  strange  vacillations  —  very  strange 
ones  indeed.    Yes,  there  was  something  *in  it' — snrelj 
something." 

While  Kate  O'Hara  was  still  sleeping  the  neit 
morning,  Ada  hurried  into  her  room,  and  threw  her 
arms  around  her,  sobbing  bitterly,  as  the  hot  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks.  "Oh,  Kate,  my  own  dear,  darling 
Kate,  what  is  this  dreadful  thing  I  have  just  heard?, 
Lisette  has  just  told  me  that  she  is  not  to  pack  yonr 
clothes  —  that  you  are  not  coming  with  me  abroad.*^ 

Kate  raised  herself  on  one  arm,  and  pushed  back 
her  hair  from  her  brow,  her  large  eyes  wearing  (or  an 
instant  the  meaningless  look  of  one  suddenly  awakened 
from  sleep. 

"Do  you  hear  m^  —  3lo  '^wjl  ^<^^  -^^  I  am 
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uijing,  deftrest?''  Baked  Ada,  as  she  kissed  her,  and 
inw  her  towards  her. 

''Tell  it  me  again/'  said  she,  in  a  low,  distinct  Toioe. 

'^Lisette  says  that  Mademoiselle  has  orders  —  from 
whom  I  cannot  say  —  that  you  are  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, to  g^  to  a  school,  or  to  live  with  a  governess,  or 
to  return  to  Ireland,  or  something;  but  whatever  it  is, 
that  we  are  to  be  separated.''  And  again  her  grief 
bant  forth  and  choked  her  words. 

^'I  knew  this  would  come  one  day,"  said  Kate, 
iilowly,  but  without  any  touch  of  emotion.  *'It  was  a 
caprice  that  took  me,  and  it  is  a  caprice  that  deserts 
me." 

**0h,  don't  say  that,  Kate,  of  my  own  dear  papa, 
who  loves  you  almost  as  he  loves  me!" 

**I  can  have  nothing  but  words  of  gratitude  for 
him,  Ada,  and  for  your  mother." 

**You  mean,  tlien  — " 

**No  matter  what  1  mean,  my  Hwect  Ada.  It  may 
be,  afler  all,  a  mercy.  Who  is  to  say  whether,  afteT 
another  year  of  this  sort  of  life,  its  delicious  happiness 
fthould  have  so  grown  into  my  nature  that  it  would 
tear  my  very  heart-t>tring8  to  free  myself  from  its  coils? 
Even  now,  there  were  days  when  I  forgot  I  was  a 
peasant  girl,  without  homo,  or  friends,  or  fortune." 

^^Oh,  Kate,  you  will  break  my  heart  if  you  speak 
this  way!" 

'*Well,  then,  to  talk  more  clieerfully.  Will  not 
that  pretty  hat  yonder,  with  the  long  blue  feather,  look 
wondrous  pictureiique ,  as  I  follow  tlie  goats  up  the 
staep  sides  of  Inchegora?  and  will  not  tliat  gauzy  scarf 
be  a  rare  muffle  as  1  gather  the  bcaweed  below  the 
diCi  of  Beogore?" 

a3# 
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^^Kate,  Kate!"  sobbed  Ada,  "how  cniel  joa  are! 
You  know,  too,  that  dear  papa  does  not  mean  this. 
It  is  not  to  hardship  and  privation  he  wonld  send 
yon. 

^^Bnt  there  are  reverses,  Ada,  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  any  change  of  food  or  dress.  There  are 
changes  of  condition  that  seem  to  rend  one*s  veiy 
idenUty.  Here,  I  had  respect,  attention,  deference, 
and  now,  I  go.  Heaven  knows  where,  to  render  these 
tributes  to  Heaven  knows  whom.  Tell  me  of  your 
self,  my  sweet  Ada.  It  is  a  far  brighter  theme  to 
dwell  on." 

"No,  no;  not  if  I  must  part  with  yon,"  said  she, 
sobbing;  **but  you  will  write  to  me,  my  o^ti  darling 
Kate?  We  shall  write  to  each  other  continually  till 
we  meet  again?" 

"If  I  may.    If  I  be  permitted,"  said  Kate,  gravely. 

"What  do  you  —  what  can  you  mean?"  cried 
Ada,  wildly.  "You  speak  as  though  some  secret 
enemy  were  at  work  to  injure  you  here,  where  yon 
have  found  none  but  friends  who  love  you." 

"Don't  you  know,  my  dear  Ada,  that  love,  like 
money,  has  a  graduated  coinage ,  and  that  what  wonld 
be  a  trifle  to  the  rich  man,  would  make  the  wealth  of 
a  poor  one?  The  love  your  friends  bear  me  is  meted 
out  by  station;  mind,  dearest,  Fm  not  complaimng  of 
this.  Let  us  talk  of  Italy,  rather;  how  happy  yon 
ought  to  be  there!" 

"If  I  but  had  you,  my  ovru  dearest  — " 

"There,  I  hear  Mademoiselle  coming.  Bathe  yonr 
eyes,  dear  Ada;  or,  better  still,  run  away  before  she 
sees  you." 

Ada  took  this  last  counsel;  but  scarcely  had  she 
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left  by  one  door,  than  Mademoiselle  entered  by  an- 
other. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

.PerryTarafb. 

A  DREARY  day  of  December  it  was,  and  the  rain 
ponring  heaYily,  pitilessly  down  in  the  dark  gorge 
of  Derryvaragh.  The  roar  of  mountain  rivnlets, 
swollen  to  torrents,  filled  the  air,  and  the  crashing 
sounds  of  falling  timber  blended  with  the  noise  of 
troubled  waters.  Beautiful  as  that  landscape  would  be 
on  a  day  of  bright  sunshine,  it  seemed  now  the 
dreariest  scene  the  eye  could  rest  on.  The  clouds  lay 
low  on  the  mountain-sides,  thickening  the  gloom  that 
spread  around,  while  yellow  currents  of  water  crossed 
and  re-crossed  on  every  side,  rending  the  earth,  and 
laying  bare  the  roots  of  all  trees. 

From  a  window  in  O'Rorke'h  inn,  O'Rorke  himself 
and  old  Malone  watched  the  devaHtation  and  ruin  of 
the  flood;  for  even  there,  in  that  ^nld  region  forgotten 
of  men,  there  were  little  patches  of  cultivation  — 
potato-gardens  and  small  fields  of  oats  or  rye  —  but 
through  which  now  the  turbid  water  tore  madly,  not 
leaving  a  trace  of  vegetation  as  it  went. 

**And  so  yon  saw  the  last  of  it?''  said  O'Rorke,  as 
ha  lit  his  pipe  and  sat  down  at  the  window. 

*^I  did;  there  wasn't  one  stone  on  another  as  I 
came  by.  The  walb  were  shaky  enough  before,  and 
all  the  mortar  washed  out  of  tliem,  so  that  when  the 
stream  came  down  in  force,  all  fell  down  with  a  crash 
like  thunder;   and    when  I  turned  round,  there  was 
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nothing  standing  as  high  as  yonr  knee,  and  in  five 
minutes  even  that  was  swept  away,  and  now  it's  w 
bare  as  this  floored' 

"Now,  mind  my  words,  Peter  Malone;  as  sure  aa 
you  stand  there,  all  the  newspapers  will  be  fall  of 
'  Another  Outrage  —  More  Irish  Barbarism  and  Stupi- 
dity.' That  will  be  the  heading  in  big  letters;  and 
then  underneath  it  will  go  on:  *The  beaudful  Lodge 
that  Sir  Gervais  Vyner  had  recently  built  in  the  G»p 
of  Derryvaragh  was  last  night  razed  to  the  ground  by 
a  party  of  people  who  seem  determined  that  Ireland 
should  never  rise  out  of  the  misery  into  which  the 
ignorance  of  her  natives  has  placed  her.'  That's  what 
they'll  say,  and  then  the  Timefi  will  take  it  up,  and 
we'll  have  the  old  story  about  benefactor  on  one  side, 
and  brutality  on  the  other;  and  how,  for  five  hnndred 
years  and  more,  England  was  trying  to  civilise  us,  and 
that  we're  as  great  savages  now  —  ay,  or  worse  -^ 
than  at  first" 

Malone  clasped  his  worn  hands  together,  and  mut- 
tered a  deep  curse  in  Irish  below  his  breath. 

"And  all  our  own  fault,"  continued  O'Rorke,  (^' 
torically.  "*Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must 
strike  the  blow.'  I  said  that  on  Essex  Bridge  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  himself;  and  look  at  me  now  —  is  i* 
here,  or  is  it  this  way,  a  patriot  ought  to  be?" 

"Isn't  it  the  same  with  us  all?"  said  Malone, 
sternly.  "Didn't  they  ta-ke  my  grandchild  away  froffl 
me  —  the  light  of  my  eyes  —  and  then  desart  her?' 

"No  such  thing  —  she's  better  off  than  ever  she 
was.     She's  living  witli  a  man  that  never  was  in  I**" 
/and,  and,  mind  what  I  say,  Peter  Malone,  them's  tbe 
only  kind  of  English  you  evex  ^^\.  wivj  ^w^^  ^^\.  ^C* 
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"Whirt  do  yon  nuuie?" 

^*  I  nume  that  when  one  or  two  of  ns  go  over  tlMie, 
re*re  snre  to  be  thought  cnte  and  intelligint;  and  the 
taxon  says,  ^Isn^t  it  wonderful  what  a  derer  people 
bey  are?'  But  if  he  comes  here  himself,  and  aeaa 
otJiing  but  misery  and  starvation,  he  cries  out,  ^They're 
opeless  Cray  tares  —  they  live  with  the  pig.*" 
And  why  wouldnH  we,  if  we  had  one?'* 
Well,  well,  well,'*  muttered  the  other,  -who  never 
linded  nor  heeded  the  interruption,  *^ maybe  the  tiaM 
»  eoming,  maybe  the  great  day  is  near.  Don't  you 
now  the  song  of  the  ^Shamroge  in  my  Hat?'" 

'*  I  nc V  heerd  it" 

"  *Tla  HttU  1  eara  for  EroaBcipAfclon , 
*Tta  Utile  I  want  tuch  Uwa  aa  thai ; 
Wkat  I  aak  ia ,  Oald  Inland  lo  b«  a  nation , 
And  myaeif  with  a  ahamrof a  in  mj  hat.** 

^'I  wonder  will  the  letter  come  to-day?"  said  the 
Id  man,  with  a  weary  sigh;  **my  heart  is  heavy  wait- 
]g  for  it." 

*'If  she  sent  you  a  ten-pound  note,  Peter  Malone, 
'benever  she  wrote,  there  would  be  some  sense  and 
Bason  in  your  wishing  for  a  letter;  but,  so  well  as  I 
nnember  the  one  scrap  of  a  letter  she  sent  you, 
lere  was  neither  money  nor  money's  worth  in  it" 

'*It  was  betther  tlian  goold  to  my  heart,"  said  Ma- 
me,  with  a  deep  feeling  in  his  voice  and  look. 

**Well,  there,  it's  coming  now;  there's  Patsey  hold- 
ig  up  a  letter  in  his  hand.  Do  you  see  him  at  the 
wd,  there?" 

'*I  don't  see  him,  my  eyes  are  so  weak;  but  are  ye 
ire  of  it,  Tim  O'Rorke?  Don't  decave  me,  for  the 
»ve  of  the  blessed  Vii^n." 


wiiu  ine  oia  man,  trembli 
"Faix!  ni  not  let  th 

have  the  windows  open. 

selfishness,  Peter  Malone! 
"  Maybe  I  am,  majbe  I 

as  he  sat  down,  and  hid  t 
"And  who  knows  wh 

Maybe  its  Vyner  is  goin 

holding." 

"So  he  may,"  sighed  t 
"Maybe  it's  the  agent 
for  the  time  you  were  in  ii 
be  convanient,  eh?'* 

"I  don't  care,  if  they  c 

"I  wouldn't  wonder  i: 

getting    in    about    throwing 

Lodge.     The  police,  they  s 

"So  they  may;  let  tlien 

*Gro  round  to  the  bad 

the  front  doore   of  a  day 

Q'^r^e  to  the  messenger]^  ^ 
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'^There  it  is  —  from  herself,"  said  O'Rorke,  throw- 
ing down  the  letter  on  the  table.  "Her  own  hand- 
wiidng;  'Mr.  Peter  Malone,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  O'Borke, 
Vinegar  Hill,  Cnsh-ma-greena,  Ireland.^" 

^*The  heavens  be  your  bed,  for  the  good  news, 
'fim  O'Borke!  May  the  Virgin  watch  over  you  for 
^  glad  heart  youVe  given  me  this  day." 

"Wait  till  we  see  the  inside  of  it,  first  Give  it  to 
loe  till  I  open  it"  But  the  old  man  could  not  part 
^  it  so  easily,  but  held  it  pressed  hard  to  his. lips. 

"Give  it  here,"  said  the  other,  snatching  it  rudely; 
"maybe  you'll  not  be  so  fond  of  it,  when  you  know 
4e  contents." 

The  old  man  rocked  to  and.  fro  in  his  agitation  as 
O'Rorke  broke  the  seal;  the  very  sound  of  the  wax,  as 
It  smashed,  seemed  to  send  a  pang  through  him,  as  he 
iftw  the  rough,  unfeeling  way  the  other  handled  that 
precious  thing. 

"It's  long  enough,  anyhow,  Peter  —  one,  two,  three 
piges,"  said  he,  turning  them  leisurely  over.  "Am  I 
to  read  it  all?" 

"Every  word  of  it,  Tim  O'Rorke." 

"Here  goes,  then: 

"  March  27,  18—.    Dalr&dern  Castle,  N.  Wales. 

"'My  deab  old  Grandfather,  —  I  sit  down  to 
^te  you  a  very  long  letter  — ' " 

"God  bless  her!  God  bless  the  darlinM"  said  the 
old  laan,  interrupting;  "show  me  the  words,  Tim  — 
Aow  them  to  me." 

"Indeed  I  will  not  do  any  such  thing.  It's  just 
••  much  as  111  do  is  to  read  it  out  —  *a  very  long 
letter,  and  J  hope  and  truat  it  will  serve  ioi  a  Ncrj 


days?  Did  yoo  believ 

the  man  that  condesee 

"She's  yonng,  she 

her  as  tnae  aa  you  am 

'Td  have  har  witi 

MTB  her  i«ipect  and  r 

—  and  rm  oDe  of  the 

."Go  OH;  read  mon 

its  not  so   easy, 

taagaa  swelled  with  pa 

I  know  tiiat  girl   well 

deceived  mel    It's  liht 

"tood  np  here  to  my  ot 

^  Bet  fijot  in  yonr  honse, 

veiy  words  she  used." 

"Wasn't  she  a  chi 

Malone,  in  a  homble,  al 

"She  was  a  child  in 

of  a  woman,  that  no  ms 

"Read  on,  aTJck,  ■ 

said  the  other,  wmmo. 
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WIS  well  and  liappj,  I  hoped  and  believed  jou  would 
ceue  to  make  snch  inquiries  as  fill  O'R/s  letters  — '*' 

^What  does  she  mean?^'  broke  in  Malone. 

^Xisten,  aad  maybe  you'll  hear*/'   and  he  read: 

^^ —  for  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  jon  to  hear  that  I  read  books  you  never  saw,  speak 
wiA  people  you  never  met,  and  talk  of  things,  places, 
«nd  persons  that  are  all  just  as  strange  to  you  as  if 
700  ware  walking  on  a  different  earth  from  this."' 

""Read  that  again." 

*^I  will  not  'Tis  as  much  as  I  can  to  say  it  once. 
LiBten: 

'**You  ask.  Am  I  happy?  and  I  answer.  If  I  am 
ttot,  is  it  in  your  power  to  make  me  so?  You  want  to 
bow.  Do  I  like  the  life  I  lead?  and  I  ask  you.  If  it 
^bonld  be  that  I  did  not  like  it,  do  you  think  I'd  like 
A  go  back  to  rags,  misery,  and  starvation?  Do  you 
believe  that  I  can  forget  the  cold,  cutting  wind,  and 
ie  min,  and  the  snow-drift  of  Strathmore,  or  that  I 
Wt  remember  the  long  days  I  shivered  on  the  cliffs 
>f  Kilmacreenon?  They  all  come  back  to  me,  erand- 
W«r,  in  my  dreams,  and  many  a  morning  I  a^ke, 
•obbiftg  over  miseries,  that,  no  matter  what  may  be 
DJ  fortune,  have  left  a  dark  spot  on  my  heart  for 
ife!'" 

"The  darlin' jewel!  I  hope  not,"  muttered  Malone, 
w  his  lips  trembled  with  emotion.  ^^Read  on,  O'Rorke." 

*"Take  it  for  granted,  that  you  need  never  fret 
^ut  me.'  That's  true,  anyhow,  Peter;  and  she  means 
^  to  say,  *  Don't  bother  yourself  about  one  that  will 
w^er  trouble  her  head  about  yo//.'"' 

**Go  on  with  the  readin',"  grumbled  out  Malone. 

^^^Thou^b  I  cannot    answer    one-foart]b    ot  'jwa 
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questions,  I  will  tell  you  bo  much:  I  am  better  off 
than  at  Sir  O.  V/s.  I  am  my  own  mistren;  and,  bi 
still,  the  mistress  of  all  here.  Sir  Within  leaTOs  ev 
thing  at  my  orders.  I  drive  out,  and  dress,  and  i 
and  walk,  just  as  I  please.  We  see  no  company  w 
ever,  but  there  is  so  much  to  do,  I  am  never  bn 
I  have  masters  if  I  wish  for  them  —  sometimes  ] 
—  and  I  learn  many  things,  such  as  riding,  driv 
&c.,  which  people  never  do  well  if  they  only  I 
picked  up  by  chance  opportunity.  You  ask,  Whi 
to  be  the  end  of  all  this?  or,  as  Mr.  O^Borke  s 
What  will  ye  make  of  it?  I  rej^y,  I  don\  know, 
I  don't  much  trouble  my  head  about  it;  because  1 
know,  Peter  Malone,  that  if  I  am  not  interrupted 
interfered  with,  all  will  go  well  with  me,  the 
certainly  I  can  neither  tell  how,  or  where,  or  ^ 
Another  thing  is  equally  clear:  neither  of  us,  < 
grandfather,  can  be  of  much  use  to  the  other.^"' 

"What's  that?"  cried  the  old  man;  "reac 
again.'' 

"*  Neither  of  us  can  be  of  much  use  to  the  ot! 
That's  plain  talking,  anyhow,  Peter.  She's  a  yo 
lady  that  makes  herself  understood,  I  must  say  th 

"I  never   'dragged'   on    her  for  a  farthin'," 
Malone  with  a  moum^l  sigh. 

"Lucky  for  you,  Peter;  lucky  for  you!" 

"Nor  I  wouldn't,  if  I  was  8tar\dn'!"  said  he, 
a  fierce  energy. 

"Lucky  for  you,  I  say  again!" 

"You    mane,    that    she   wouldn't   helpv  me, 
O'Rorke.     You  mane,   that  she'd  turn  her  back  on 
ould  grandfather.     That's  as  it  may  be.     God  ki 
beat  what's  in  peopW^  \i«ax\.%\   1  can.'t  tell^  nor 
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Other;  bat  this  I  can  tell,  and  I  can  swear  to  it:  That 
for  all  the  good  she  could  do  me  —  ten,  ay,  fifty  times 
told  -^  rd  not  disgrace  her,  nor  bring  her  to  the 
ihune  of  saying,  "That  ould  man  there  in  the  ragged  frieze 
coat  and  the  patched  shoes,  that^s  my  mother's  father !''* 
"If  it's  to  your  humility  you're  trusting,  Peter,  my 
num,"  said  the  other,  scoffingly,  **  you've  made  a  great 
niitake  in  your  granddaughter;  but  let  us  finish  the 
wading.  Where  was  it  I  left  off?  Yes,  here,  *  Neither 
f  of  us  of  much  use  to  the  other.  You  want  to  know 
t  ^^ttt  intercourse  exists  between  the  Vyners  and  my- 
I  "elf—;  The  Vyners!  Ain't  we  grand!"  cried  O'Rorke. 
"The  Vyners!  I  wonder  she  don't  say,  *  between  the 
■     Vyners  and  the  O'Haras!'" 

"Go  on,  will  you?"  said  Malone,  impatiently. 
"*  -  it  is  soon  told  —  there  is  none;  and  what's 
Owe,  Sir  Within  no  longer  hears  from  or  writes  to 
them.  Although,  therefore,  my  own  connexion  with 
this  family  has  ceased,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
Aould  influence  yours;  and  I  would,  above  all  things, 
•void,  if  I  were  you,  letting  my  fortunes  interfere  with 
pur  own.  You  can,  and  with  trutli,  declare  that  you 
W  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  step  I  have  taken*; 
that  I  went  my  own  way,  and  never  asked  you  for  the 
road.  My  gnardian,  Sir  Within,  wrote,  it  is  true,  to 
Mr.  Luttrell  of  Arran,  but  received  no  answer.  It  will 
he  my  duty  to  write  to  him  in  a  few  days ,  and  not 
^niprobably  with  the  same  result. 

"Tou  seem  anxious  to  know  if  I  have  grown  tall, 
^  whether  I  am  still  like  what  I  was  as  a  child.  J 
^eve  I  may  say,  Yes,  to  both  questions;  but  I  shall 
*eQd  you,  one  of  these  days,  a  sketch  from  a  picture  of 
^>  which  the  painter  will  this  year  exMbVt  ^\.  \!bj^ 
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Academy.  It  is  called  a  great  likeaeiB.  And  lait  of 
all ,  you  ask  after  my  soul.  I  am  sorry ,  dear  gnni- 
father,  that  I  cannot  be  as  certain  of  gfnng  yon  n 
precise  intelligence  on  this  point  as  I  have  done  on 
some  others.  It  may  satisfy  yon^  however,  pexfai^if 
I  say  I  have  not  become  a  Protestant  — '" 

'^Grod  bless  her  for  that!"  said  Malone,  fervendj. 

^'* —  although  our  excellent  housekeeper  here,  Mk> 
Simcox,  assures  me  that  such  a  change  would  be  gmdj 
to  my  advantage,  in  this  world  and  in  that  to  oome: 
but  if  her  knowledge  of  the  former  is  the  measure  (A 
what  she  knovrs  of  the  latter,  I  shall  require  oUmi 
counsel  before  I  read  my  recantation.'" 

"Wliat  does  she  mean  by  that?"   asked  Malone. 

"'Tis  another  way  of  saying,  *I  won't  play  a  card 
till  I  see  the  money  do^Ti  on  the  table.'" 

"How  can  that  be?  AVhich  of  us  knows  whit's 
going  to  happen  here  or  in  tlie  next  world?" 

"Maybe  the  Protestants  does  I  Perhaps  that's  ^ 
reason  they're  always  so  dark  and  do^iicast  now." 

Malone  shook  his  head  in  despair;  the  problem  wis 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  said,  ''Read  on." 

"*Tliat  I  am  not  without  the  consolations  of  th( 
Church  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  as  I  tell  you  tbati 
French  priest,  the  Abbd  Gerard,  dines  here  evei] 
Sunday,  and  sings  witli  me  in  the  evening.'" 

"Sings  with  her.     What  makes  them  sing?" 

"Religion,  of  coorse,"  said  O'Rorke,  with  a  grin  o 
derision.  "Listen  to  me,  Peter  Malone,"  cried  he,  in 
stem  voice;  "when  people  is  well  off  in  the  work 
they  no  more  think  of  going  to  heaven  the  way  yo 
and  I  do ,  than  they'd  think  of  travellin'  a  journey  o 
a  low-backed  car." 
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Go  on  with  the  reading/'  muttered  Malone. 

"  I  have  read  enongh  of  it,  Peter  Malone.  Yon  are 
cate  enough  to  see  by  this  time  what  a  fine-hearted, 
generous,  loving  creature  you  have  for  a  granddaughter. 
At  all  events,  the  dose  youVe  taken  now,  ought  to  be 
tooQgh  for  a  day.  So  put  up  the  physic"  —  here  he 
kuuled  him  the  letter  7—  "and  whenever  you  feel  in 
want  of  a  little  more,  come  back,  and  TU  measure  it 
•It  for  you!" 

''You're  a  hard  man,  you're  a  hard  man,  Mr. 
0*Rorke,"  said  the  old  fellow,  as  he  kissed  the  letter 
twice  fervently,  and  then  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

'^Vm  a  hard  man  because  I  read  you  out  her  own 
wordii,  just  as  she  wrote  tliem." 

''You're  a  hard  man,  or  you'd  not  want  to  crusli 
one  as  old  and  feeble  as  me!"  And  so  saying,  he  went 
kii  way. 


CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

Mr.   M'KlBUy  la  Italy. 

As  tliere  are  periods  in  life,  quiet  and  tranquil 
periods,  in  which  tlie  mind  reverts  to  the  past,  and 
dwells  on  bygones,  so  in  stor}'- telling  there  are  little 
intervals  in  which  a  brief  retrospect  is  pardonable,  and 
it  is  to  one  of  these  I  would  now  ask  my  readers  at- 
wmtion. 

There  was  not  anything  very  eventful  in  Mr. 
H^Klnlay's  journey  across  Europe  with  Ada  and  her 
paremeas.  They  met  with  no  other  adventures  than 
wear  to  all  travellers  by  land  or  by  water;  but  on 
kirhriiig  at  Marseilles,   a  letter  from  Lady  Vyu<tt  1^ 
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prised  them  that  Sir  Gren'ais  was  sliglitly  indisposed, 
and  requested  Mr.  M^Kinlaj  would  complete  his  kind- 
Dess  by  giving  them  his  company  and  protection  as  ht 
as  Genoa,  at  a  short  distance  horn  which  ci^,  and  id 
one  of  those  little  sheltered  nooks  of  the  Riviera,  they 
had  now  established  themselves  in  a  villa. 

It  is  but  truthful  to  own ,  that  the  lawyer  did  not 
comply  with  this  request  either  willingly  or  gneefblly. 
He  never  liked  the  Continent,  he  was  an  inditiSerent 
linguist,  he  detested  the  cookery,  and  fancied  that  the 
wines  poisoned  him.  Mademoiselle  Heinaleman,  too, 
was  fiissy,  meddling,  and  officious,  presuming,  at  lent 
he  thought  so ,  on  being  in  an  element  more  her  own. 
And  as  for  Ada,  grief  at  separating  from  Kate  had 
made  her  so  indifferent  and  apathetic,  that  she  neither 
enjoyed  the  journey  or  took  any  interest  in  the  new 
scenes  and  objects  around  her.  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  there- 
fore, was  in  no  mood  to  proceed  farther;  he  was  tired 
of  it  all.  But,  besides  this,  he  was  not  quite  certain 
that  he  had  done  the  right  thing  by  placing  Kate 
O'Hara  at  Dalradem;  or  that  in  so  doing  he  had  ca^ 
ried  out  the  very  vague  instructions  of  Miss  Courtenay. 
\ot  that  the  lawyer  saw  his  way  at  all  in  the  whole 
affair.  The  absurd  suspicions  of  the  old  envoy  abont 
some  secret  contract,  or  marriage,  or  some  mysterions 
bond,  he  could  afford  to  deride;  but,  unhappily,  he 
could  not  as  easily  forget,  and  some  doubts  —  very  un- 
generous and  ungallant  doubts  tliey  were  —  would 
cross  his  mind,  that  Miss  Georgina  Courtenay *s  favour  , 
to  himself,  in  some  way  or  other,  depended  on  the 
changeful  fortunes  of  some  other  "issue,"  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  "She  means  to  accept  me  if  she  can 
get  nothing  better^''   waa  iVie  i^\\x««ie  that  he  found  on 
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Ills  lip9  when  he  awoke,  and  heard  himself  mattering 
tt  he  dropped  off  asleep  at  night;  and,  after,  all,  the 
oooiideration  was  not  either  reassuring  or  flattering. 
Middle-aged  gentlemen,  even  with  incipient  baldnesB 
ttd  indolent  "proclivities,"  do  not  fancy  being  con- 
ri|;ned  to  the  category  of  "last  resorts."  They  ftincy  — 
Heaven  help  them  I  —  that  they  have  their  claims  on  re- 
SVd,  esteem,  and  sometliing  stronger  too;  and  doubtless 
tbe  delusion  has  its  influence  in  flghting  off,  for  a  year 
or  two,  the  inevitable  admission  that  they  have  dropped 
oat  of  the  "van"  into  that  veteran  battalion  which 
hmidies  no  more  guards  of  honour  at  the  Temple  of 
Yeniis,  nor  even  a  sentinel  at  the  gate.  Very  ungallant 
Httle  sums  in  arithmetic,  too,  used  he  to  work  about 
Qeorgina^s  age;  and  it  would  seem  strange  to  younger 
wen  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  give  her  a  year  or  two  more 
than  she  had  a  right  to.  "I'm  not  sure  she's  n6t  nearer 
thirty-five  than  thirty-two,"  muttered  he,  ill  naturedly, 
to  himself.  "Jiickards  said,  one  night,  she  was  older 
than  her  sister,  though  tlie  old  rascal  took  care  to  come 
^d  tell  me  in  the  morning  that  it  was  a  mistake." 
And  then,  by  subtracting  this  thirty-five  from  another 
wbitrary  sum,  he  obtained  a  result  apparently  satis- 
factory, being,  as  he  termed  it,  the  proper  difference  of 
•ge  between  man  and  wife!  Why  will  not  men,  in 
their  zeal  for  truth,  take  "evidence  for  the  defence" 
occasionally,  and  ask  a  woman's  opinion  on  this  subject? 
They  arrived  at  last  at  the  Villa  Balbi,  a  grand  old 
IMdaoe  on  tlie  sea-side,  where  ruin  and  splendour  were 
hlended  up  together,  and  statues,  and  fountains,  and 
^^Bsooes  struggled  for  the  mastery  over  a  rank  growth 
^f  Tegetation,  that  seemed  to  threaten  enclosing  the 


and  disappeared  up  the  : 
might  hy  the  g^ovemess. 
alone,   or,   at  least,   T\'itl 
some  three  or  four  serN^ai 
were  hy  no  means  succesi 

''Ah,  MiUer,  Fm  glad 
the  lawyer,    as  Sir  Grer 
through  the  crowd;  "how 
"SirGrervais  has  had 
expecting  the  doctor  evei 
heard  your  carriage,  I  the 
"Not  seriously  ill,  I  li 
"Not  that,  perhaps, 
very  slow  fever,   and  req 
quiet.     He  is  not  to  kno\^ 
"And  the  ladies,  are  t 
"My  Lady's  greatly 
course;    but  Miss   Courte: 
giving  directions  about  yoi 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  should  be  t 
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ordar,  now,  to  make  this  the  most  happy  exploit  of  my 
wbole  life!     Where  is  this  house  you' speak  of?" 

"At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Sir,  where  you  saw  the 
dump  of  evergreen  oaks.'^ 

"Why,  it  was  a  dirty-looking  hovel,  with  Indian 
eom  hung  all  over  it" 

"Well,  Sir,  it  ain*t  very  clean  to  look  at,  but  it's 
not  80  bad  inside,  and  you  can  be  sure  of  a  comfort- 
able bed." 

"I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  stop  at  all.  I  have  seen 
Vifls  Ada  safe  to  her  own  door;  I  really  cannot  per- 
ceive that  anything  more  is  required  of  me,"  said  he  to 
UiDflelf,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace. 

"You'd  like  to  eat  something,  perhaps.  Sir?  Supper 
is  ready  whenever  you  wish  it." 

"Yes,  I'll  eat  a  morsel;  I  was  very  hungry  half  an 
honr  ago,  but  all  this  tidings  of  illness  and  infection 
bas  driven  away  my  appetite.  A  vast  roomy  old  place 
this  appears,"  said  he,  as  he  followed  the  servant  a- 
croBS  a  hall  spacious  as  a  public  square,  into  a  salon 
large  enough  to  be  a  church. 

"We  have  five  like  this,  Sir;  and  on  the  other 
floor  there  is  one  still  larger  and  loftier." 

"How  long  are  you  here?"  said  the  lawyer,  ab- 
niptly,  for  he  was  not  at  all  in  love  with  the  mansion. 

"We  shall  be  two  months  here  on  Tuesday,  and 
W  Ladyship  likes  it  so  much,  Sir  Grervais  means  to 
buy  it" 

"Well,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  much  more  than  two 
bouTB  in  it  Let  me  have  something  to  eat,  and  order 
^b  horses  at  the  post" 

"Youll  see  my  Lady,  I  suppose,  Sir?" 

"Of  course,  if  she  can  receive  me;  but  1  '^wiXV  yveX 

2a* 


aa  the  attack  of  a  savago 
ways  be  knew  nothing 
.  had  filled  hie  head  as  h» 
R>at«d  at  once.  Love-m: 
vwy  well,  bnt  they  mig 
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"My  Lady  hopes  to  ee 
aud  the  valet  "She  has 
np  last  m^t  with  Sir  Ger^ 

"I  am  extremely  sorry 
Bat  it  is  imDoaH)hlt>  for  •« 
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said  M^Kinlay,  in  a  tone  of  well  put-on  indifferenoe,  ai 
he  opened  hb  writingp-de8k  and  arranged  his  papers. 

^^I  don't  know,  indeed,  Sir;  but  she  has  the  gover- 
ness in  her  room  with  her,  and  perhaps  she  has  heard 
it  from  her.*' 

Mr.  M^Kinlaj  bit  his  lip  with  impatience;  he  was 
vexed,  and  he  was  angry.  Nor  altogether  was  it  un- 
reasonable; he  had  come  a  long  journey,  at  consider- 
able inconvenience,  and  at  a  time  he  could  be  ill-spared 
from  his  clients;  he  had  undergone  fatigue  and  annoy- 
ance —  the  sort  of  annoyance  which ,  to  men  who  dis- 
like the  Continent,  is  not  a  trifling  matter  —  and  here 
be  wan  now,  about  to  set  out  again  without  so  much  as 
a  word  of  thanks,  not  even  a  word  of  acknowledgment 
What  were  they,  or  what  was  he,  to  justify  such  treat- 
ment? This  was  the  somewhat  irritating  query  to 
which  all  his  self-examination  reverted.  *'Am  I  a  lac- 
quey!" cried  he,  as  he  threw  down  his  pen  in  a  pas- 
i^ionate  outburst  that  completely  overcame  him.  "I 
»appose  they  think  I  am  a  hicquoy!*'  and  he  punhed 
bark  fn>m  the  table  in  diHgust. 

*'Mi8s  Courtenay,  Sir,  would  l>e  pleased  to  see  you 
in  tlie  drawing-room,  Sir,  wlionever  it  was  convenient," 
Miida  thin-looking  damsel  of  uninistakablyKnglish  mould. 

**1  will  wait  ujxrn  hor  now/'  said  Mr.  M*Kinlay, 
with  the  severe  accents  of  an  injured  and  indignant 
man.  In  fact,  he  K]M>ko  like  one  whose  coming  might 
be  supposed  to  evoke  sentiments  of  trepidation ,  if  not 
of  awe;  and  yet,  after  he  had  uttered  the  wonls,  he 
fasse«i  and  pottered  amongst  his  papers,  arranging  and 
settling,  and  und<»ing,  in  a  way  that  to  any  slirewd^T 
observer  Omo  tJje  Abigail,   would  have  dincovtitfii  x 
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mind   not   by   any   means    so  bent  upon  peremptory 
action  as  he  had  assumed  to  bespeak. 

"Will  you  show  me  the  way?"  said  be,  at  list,  as 
be  locked  up  the  writing-desk ,  and  now  followed  ber 
through  room  after  room,  till  the  girl  stopped  at  a  door 
and  knocked  gently.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  sh^ 
repeated  the  summons ,  on  which  the  maid  opened  the 
door,  saying,  "If  you'll  step  inside.  Sir,  Fll  tell  my 
mistress  you  are  here;"  and  Mr.  M'Kinlay  entered  into 
what  his  first  footstep'  informed  him  was  a  lady 9 
boudoir.  It  was  a  small  room,  opening  on  a  terrace  by 
two  windows,  which  were  tlu-own  wide,  filling  the 
chamber  with  the  odour  of  orange-flowers  to  a  d^ree 
positively  oppressive.  An  alabaster  lamp  was  the  only 
light,  and  served  merely  to  throw  a  sort  of  faint  sunset- 
glow  over  the  room,  which  seemed  tilled  with  cabinet 
pictures  and  statuettes,  and  had  an  easel  in  one  corner 
with  an  unfinished  sketch  in  oils  upon  it  The  per 
fume  of  orange  and  magnolia  was  so  overcoming  that 
the  lawyer  moved  out  upon  the  terrace,  which  descended 
by  a  flight  of  marble  steps  into  the  sea.  He  sat  down 
on  these  to  inhale  the  fresh  night  air,  for  already  his 
bead  was  beginning  to  feel  confused  and  addled  by  the 
strong  odours. 

He  had  not  been  many  minutes  there,  when  he 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  lady's  dress  close  to  him,  and 
before  he  could  arise,  Miss  Courtenay  moved  forward 
and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  M'Kinlay?"  said  she,  giving 
him  her  hand  cordially.  "I  have  come  to  thank  you 
for  all  your  care  of  Ada,  anjd  your  kindness  to  us  all' 

These  very  simple  words  were  delivered  with  a 
most  winning  grace  oi  \ooV  an^  xsvasiw^t.    ^^  ^^\l^« 
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if  he  forgot  all  his  irritation  of  a  few  moments  before; 
no  wonder  if  in  the  verj  unexpectedness  of  this  pleasore, 
he  felt  somewhat  confused;  and  it  but  needed  that  star- 
light hour,  that  perfumed  air,  that  murmuring  sea,  and 
the  light  gansy  veil,  which  in  Genoese  mode  G^rgina 
wore  in  her  hair,  and  which  now  floated  carelessly  half 
acroes  hb  arm,  to  make  Mr.  M^Kinlay  think  this  one 
of  the  happieet  moments  of  his  life. 

After  a  few  questions  about  the  journey  and  its 
incidents,  she  went  on  to  tell  him  of  themselves,  in  that 
looe  of  easy  confidence  people  use  with  their  nearest 
friends.  *^It  was  a  somewhat  sad  house,''  she  said,  ''he 
had  come  to.  Gervais"  —  she  called  him  Qenrais  — 
'*had  caught  one  of  those  low  fevers  of  the  country, 
and  her  mother  was  still  very  poorly.  Her  sister, 
however,  had  benefited  by  the  climate,  and  this  it  was 
that  decided  them  on  remaining  abroad.  You  knew,  of 
ooofie,  that  Gervais  intendA  to  buy  this  villa?'' 

''No;  he  had  not  heard  of  it" 

*'Nor  that  he  has  given  up  his  seat  in  the  House, 
and  retired  from  public  life?" 

"Nor  that  either  had  he  heard." 

"Well,  of  course  he  means  to  tell  you  a}l  now  that 
he  has  got  you  out  here.  You  will  be  such  a  comfort 
to  him,  Mr.  M'Kinlay;  he  was  longing  in  see  an  old 
friend  again." 

Mr.  M'K inlay's  ears  tingled  witli  delight,  and  his 
heart  throbbed  high  with  hope,  but  he  could  only  mutter 
oat  something  that  sounded  like  acknowledgment 

"He  has  so  much  to  ask  you  about,  besides,"  she 
went  on.  "Mamma  wants  him  to  let  his  Wiltshire 
house  for  some  years,  and  so  retrench  a  little,  for  you 
know  he  has  been  rather  extravagant  lately." 
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**I  bave  ventured  on  an  occasional  remonBtmioe 
mTself,  though  not  without  feeling  what  a  liberty  I  wm 
taking.'^ 

''A  liberty  1  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  fa 
kind  solicitude  of  friendship  is  not  a  liberty.  Tin 
there  have  been  some  mines  —  lead  or  copper,  I  forpt 
which,  and  I  donH  well  remember  whedier  in  Sooth 
Wales  or  Sardinia  — •  but  they  have  not  turned  out  wdL** 

'^Veiy  badly,  indeed,  Miss  Courtenay;  the  shares 
are  at  thirty-two,  and  falling  still/* 

"Yes;  he  will  have  to  talk  over  all  these  thiop 
with  you;  but  not  for  some  days,  of  course,  for  belt 
very  weak  and  low," 

"You  don't  seem  to  know,  then,"  said  he,  witb  a 
smile,  "that  I  am  going  off  to-night;  my  horses  are 
ordered  for  ten  oVlock." 

"Impossible!  Why,  we  have  not  seen  you  yet; 
surely,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  you  couldnH  leave  this  withoiit 
seeing  Gervais  and  my  sister?"  There  was  a  reproachful 
tenderness  in  her  look,  and  mingled  expression  of 
wounded  sensibility  and  shame  at  its  being  confessed, 
that  gave  some  trouble  to  the  lawyer's  heart;  for  there 
rankled  in  that  crafty  old  heart  some  memories  of  the 
conversation  at  Dalradem;  and,  in  his  distrustfulnefls, 
he  would  ask  himself,  "What  does  this  mean?" 

"Come,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  say  tliis  is  only  a  threat; 
do  confess  it  was  only  meant  to  terrify." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Georgina,  you  cannot  attach  such  interest 
to  my  presence  here,  as  to  speak  of  my  departure  io 
terms  like  these!" 

"I  don't  know  how  others  think  of  these  thingBr** 
said  she,  with  a  sort  of  pouting  air,  "but,  for  my  own 
part  J  I  cling  very  cloaeVy  Ui  vAdi  ^i\«vAaV3i^%" 
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Had  Mr.  ITKinlay  been  some  twenty  years  younger, 
le  would,  doubtless,  have  seized  on  the  moment  to 
nake  a  declaration.  The  conjuncture  promised  well, 
ind  he  would  not  have  lost  it;  but  Mr.  M^Kinlay  had 
urived  at  the  time  of  life  in  which  men  are  more  prone 
io  ipeculate  on  the  consequences  of  failure  than  on  the 
rwilts  of  success,  and  when  they  never  address  them 
to  jump  over  the  narrowest  ditch  without  a  tiiought  of 
the  terrible  splashing  they  shall  get  if  they  fall  in,  and, 
wone  even  than  the  wetting,  the  unsympathising  com- 
ments of  a  malicious  public 

"What  is  Mr.  M'^^nlay  pondering  over  so  deeply?" 
stid  Greorgina,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  him; 
•nd  very  eflfective  eyes  they  were  at  such  a  range. 

"I  can  scarcely  tell;  that  is,  I  don't  well  know 
kow  to  tell,"  said  he,  trying  to  screw  up  his  courage. 

"Mr.  M'Kinlay  has  a  secret,  I'm  certain,"  said  she, 
whh  a  winning  coqnetry  she  was  quite  mistUss  of. 

That  look  she  gave  —  it  was  a  long-dwelling  look, 
u  though  she  had  half  forgotten  to  take  away  her 
eyes,  for  ladies  will  sometimes  fire  after  the  enemy  has 
struck  —  was  too  much  for  Mr.  M'Kinlay;  he  forgot 
ftU  his  prudential  reserves,  and  said, 

"Has  not  every  one  his  secret.  Miss  Courtenay?" 

**I  suppose  so,"  said  she,  carelessly. 

"Has  not  Miss  Courtenay  got  one?"  said  he,  leaning 
forward,  and  trying  to  catch  her  eyes;  but  she  bad- 
dropped  them  too  suddenly  for  him. 

"Not  that  I'm  aware  of,"  said  she;  and  if  he  had 
•^^  gifted  with  a  nice  ear,  he  would  have  perceived 
^t  a  slight  vibration  marked  the  words  as  they  fell. 

"By  the  way,"  said  M'Kinlay  —  a  most  unlucky 
*  prqpos  —  ^'bave  I  jrour  perfect   approval  m  my 
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"I  wish  you  could  remember  what  he  said.  Don't 
JOQ  think  yon  could  recal  some  at  least  of  it?'* 

^I  can't  say  that  I  could,  and  for  thb  reason:  that 
k  kept  always  interpolating  little  traits  of  what  he 
bew  of  life,  and  all  his  vast  and  varied  experiences 
of  liiunan  nature.  These  sort  of  men  are  rather  given 
to  this." 

"Are  they?"  asked  she;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  sAy 
whether  her  accents  implied  a  simple  curiosity,  or  a 
dreamy  indifference.  Mr.  M'Kinlay  accepted  them  in 
the  former  seilse,  and  with  some  pomposity  continued: 

"Tes;  I  have  frequently  remarked  this  tone  in  them, 
tt  weU  as  the  tendency  to  see  twice  as  much  in  every- 
thing as  it  really  contains." 

^Ludeedl "  said  she,  and  now  her  voice  unmistakably 
bdieated  one  who  listened  with  eager  attention  to  the 
words  of  wisdom.  "Did  he  show  this  tendency  on  the 
oeeasion  you  speak  of?" 

"Markedly,  most  markedly.  It  is  very  strange  that 
1  cannot  give  you  a  more  accurate  account  of  our  inter- 
view; but  he  addled  my  head  about  pictures  and  early 
ttt;  and  then,  though  always  temperate,  his  wine  was 
^uisite.  In  fact,  I  carried  away  a  most  confrised  im- 
pression of  all  that  took  place  between  us." 

"You  remember,  however,  the  arrangements  that 
were  settled  on.     What  were  tliey?" 

"The  great  point  of  all,  the  one  you  insisted  on,  I 
^•s,  I  may  say,  peremptory  upon." 

"Which  was  that?" 

"That  she  should  not  come  abroad;  as  I  said  to 
Sir  Within:  *We  must  negotiate  on  this  basis;  here  is 
^Courtenay's  letter,  these  are  her  words ; '  and  I  ahoNT^d. 
^JBf  the  tarn-down,  only  the  turn-down ,  of  yout  lio\fe? 
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Had  there  been  light  enough  to  remark  it,  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  would  have  seen  that  Mim  Coiirteiiay^s  Imc 
became  deadly  pale,  and  her  lips  trembled  with  re- 
pressed anger. 

^^Well,  and  then?'^  said  she,  with  a  fkint  voice. 

*^He  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once,  my  dear  Mia 
Courtenay,"  continued  he,  in  a  sort  of  sprightly  tone; 
"he  said,  *  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
I  can  act  here  ex-officio;*  he  meant  by  that  he  wulier 
guardian.  ^I  will  write  to  her,^  said  he,  'and  if  sltt 
prefers  to  remain  here  — ''' 

"Remain  where ?^^  gasped  she  out,  with  a  great  ef- 
fort to  seem  calm  and  composed. 

"At  Dalradem  Castle,  at  his  own  house;  if  ahelikef 
this  better  than  a  Paris  pension,  or  an  Irish  cabin,  it 
is  quite  at  her  service." 

"But,  of  course,  you  replied  the  thing  was  impossibk; 
such  an  arrangement  couldn't  be.  It  would  be  indelicate, 
improper,  indecent?" 

"I  didn't  say  all  that;  but  I  hinted  that  as  Sir  TTithin 
was  a  bachelor,  there  were  difficulties  — " 

"Difficulties,  Sir!  What  do  you  mean  by  difficnltitf? 
Is  it  possible  that  one  evening's  companionship  with* 
person  hardened  by  a  long  life  of  4ibertinage*  can  have 
so  warped  your  moral  sense  as  to  render  you  blind  to 
so  obvious  a  shame  as  this?" 

"He  said  his  housekeeper  — " 

"His  housekeeper!  Am  I  to  believe.  Sir,  thatyw 
listened  to  all  this  with  the  patience  with  which  you 
repeat  it  now,  and  that  no  feeling  of  propriety  roused 
you  to  an  indignant  rejection  of  such  a  scheme?  Was 
]ii;i^  Claret  or  his  Burgundy  so  insinuating  as  this?" 

"When  he  said  ^ouwiV^e^^t  — "" 
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'^Pray,  Sir,  do  not  push  my  endarance  beyond  all 
boits.  I  liave  given  a  very  wide  margin  for  the  in* 
Bnenee  of  Sir  Within^s  fascinations;  but,  bear  in  mind, 
thit  the  magnetism  of  his  wit  and  his  wine  has  not 
Bxtended  to  me.*' 

"If  you  want  to  imply,  Miss  Gourtenay,  that  I  was 
ioC  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  — " 

"Mr.  M^Kinlay,  I  say  nothing  at  any  time  by  im- 
ilieition.  People  are  prone  to  call  me  too  outspoken, 
tniat  I  say  and  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  I 
moot  imagine  a  person  of  your  intelligence  calmly 
iiteiuiig  to  and  concurring  in  such  a  project'* 

"I  am  free  to  own  I  disliked  it,  and  I  distrusted  it; 

few  words  that  your  brother's  butler,  Rickards,  said 
Aont  this  girl's  craft  and  subtlety,  the  artftil  way  she 
sot  round  people ,  the  study  she  made  of  the  tempers 
ind  tastes  of  those  about  her  — " 

"And  with  all  this  before  you,  with  this  knowledge 
Jwh  as  it  was  in  your  miud,  you  quietly  sit  down  to 
tpee  to  a  plan  which  opens  to  these  very  qualities  a 
<iu)8t  dangerous  field  of  exercise.  What  do  you  mean 
f^yit?  What  do  you  intend?  I  can't  suppose,"  said 
^,  with  a  sneer,  ^^you  contemplated  her  being  Lady 
Wwrdle?" 

"I  certainly  did  not,"  said  he,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

"Well,  Sir,  you  have  placed  ypurself  in  a  position 
for  malevolent  people  to  impute  worse  to  you.  Will 
you  just  tell  me,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  Is 
4»e  any  country,  any  society  ever  tolerated  it?  This 
pA  is  close  on  sixteen."  <^ 

"He  asked  particularly  about  her  age,"  saidM^Kinlay, 
^  was  now  so  confused ,  that  he  knew  not  well  what 
lie  Slid. 
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And,  simple  as  the  words  were,  they  seemed  to  pierce 
to  her  very  heart,  for  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  passion,  said: 

**I  sincerely  tmst  that  you  manage  the  maftanl 
questions  confided  to  you  with  more  ability  and  tact 
than  you  do  matters  of  social  interest,  and  I  can  onlf 
say,  Sir,  it  is  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind  on  whidb 
you  wiU  be  troubled  with  any  commission  from  me.*^ 

"I  believed  I  was  strictly  carrying  out  your  inten- 
tions.    You  said  she  must  not  come  abroad.** 

**But  I  never  said — ''  she  stopped,  and  the  crimson 
flush  rose  on  her  face  and  covered  her  whole  forehetd- 
'*Now  mind  me,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  and  remember,  I  do 
not  intend  that  you  should  twice  mistake  my  meaningi 
my  wish  was,  and  is,  that  this  girl  should  go  back  to 
the  place,  the  people,  and  the  condition  firom  which  my 
brother,  in  a  very  ill-judging  hour,  took  her.  I  believedt 
and  I  believe,  Uiat  her  presence  in  any,  the  mostie- 
mote,  connexion  with  our  family,  is  fraught  with  in- 
convenience, or  worse  —  do  you  understand  me  lo 
far?" 

"I  do,"  said  he,  slowly. 

"Well,  with  this  strong  conviction  on  my  mind,  I 
desire  that  she  &hould  be  sent  home  again;  and  I  tA 
Mr.  M^Kinlay  now  that  any  favour  he  cares  for  ©rvalues 
at  my  hands,  depends  on  the  success  with  which  be 
carries  out  this  wish." 

"But  how  is  this  possible?     What  can  I  do?'' 

"That  is  for  your  consideration.  Sir;  you  entan^ed 
the  skein,  you  must  try  if  you  cannot  undo  it  Lawyen, 
I  have  always  heard,  have  resources  at  their  command 
common  mortak  never  have  dreamed  of.  Yon  may 
discover  that  &\r  ^V&ixi  \k»&  t^q  Tv^ht  to  exerdae  this 
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giurdiaiiBhip.  Yoa  might  find  out/^  she  smiled  du- 
bioiisly  M  the  uttered  the  words,  ^^that  the  girl's  friends 
diMpproTed  of  this  protection,  —  very  humble  people 
occAsiaiudlj  are  right-minded  on  these  points,  —  you 
might  find  —  how  can  I  tell  what  your  ingenuity  could 
DOC  find  —  excellent  reasons  that  she  should  go  back 
to  Ireland  and  to  the  obscurity  she  should  never  have 
quitted.  I  don't  doubt  it  may  be  hard  to  do  this;  but 
until  I  learn  that  it  is  impossible,  I  will  never  consent 
to  withdraw  from  Mr.  M'Kinlay  that  confidence  with 
wliieh  hia  character  and  his  abilities  have  ever  inspired 
me." 

*'If  the  desire  to  win  your  favour.  Miss  Cour- 
tenay  — " 

"No,  no,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  that  is  not  enough!  We 
women  are  very  practical,  if  we  are  not  very  logical; 
we  ask  for  success  from  those  who  aspire  to  our  good 


^'To  meet  a  difficulty,  the  first  thing  is  to  see  where 
is  the  hitch!*'  said  he,  thoughtfully. 

"I  don*t  believe  that  I  apprehend  you  here. 
What  is  it  that  you  mean?'' 

''I  mean,  Miss  Courtenay,  that  it  is  only  by  learn- 
ing very  accurately  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  girl's 
removal  —  what  urgent  necessity,  in  fact,  requires 
it  —  that  I  shall  be  likely  to  hit  upon  the  means  to 
affect  it.** 

''Suppose  it  to  be  a  caprice  —  a  mere  caprice!*' 
In  that  case,  I  should  be  powerless." 
I  don*t  mean  an  actual  caprice,**  said  she,  hurriedly, 
lor  die  taw  her  error;  ''but  a  sort  of  apprehension  that 
tUa  initial  mistake  of  my  brothor*s  would  lead  to  worse. 
QtmX  onhappinees  has  been  caused  to  familiea  V>^  \!bA«i^ 


it 
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connexions;  the  Irish  are  a  very  vindictive  people,  Sir, 
if  they  thought,  as  they  might  think,  some  yean  heaoa, 
that  we  should  have  discovered  our  blunder  before.  !■ 
short,  Sir,  I  will  not  turn  special  pleader  to  show  whit 
I  wish  and  I  insist  on." 

"Do  you  think,  if  I  were  to  remain  here  to-mwiw, 
Sir  Gervais  would  be  able  to  see  me." 

"It  is  most  improbable;  I  am  certain  the  docton 
would  not  consent  to  it" 

"Nor  even  the  next  day,  perhaps?" 

"Just  as  unlikely;  everything  like  business  is  strietlj 
forbidden  to  him." 

"Then  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  sfart  at  once 
—  now!" 

"If  I  am  to  accept  this  as  zeal  to  serve  me,*^  said 
she,  in  a  very  sweet  accent,  "1  tliank  you  sincerely." 

"Ah,  Miss  Courtenay,  could  you  only  guess  wiA 
what  ardour  I  would  apply  myself  to  win  your  favourl 
If  you  had  known  how  the  very  faintest  promise  of 
that  favour  — " 

"Mr.  M^Kinlay,"  said  she,  stopping  him,  and  be- 
stowing a  very  captivating  smile  on  him,  "Mr.  M'KinliJ' 
belongs  to  a  profession  that  never  stipulates  for  its 
reward." 

"Enough,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay,"  said  he,  ani 
in  his  enthusiasm,  he  actually  seized  her  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

"Good-by,"  said  she,  with  a  sort  of  maidenly  im- 
patience; "let  me  hear  from  you  soon."  And  she  left 
him. 

That  same  night  saw  Mr.  M^Kinlay  wearily  mmbling 
along  the  same  way  he  had  lately  travelled,  very  tired 
and  very  road-sick*,  Wt  ft\^  Vliaet^  Wr&»i  in.  hb  hesrt 
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A  mudl  flame  of  hope,' a  tiny  light  indeed,  not  unlike 
eiie  of  the  little  lamps  which  from  time  to  time  he  saw 
eo  the  wayside,  throwing  their  sickly  glare  over  some 
honble  shrine. 

Ah,  M^Kinlay !  if  yon  could  but  have  seen  the  hur- 
ried impatience  with  which  a  cambric  handkerchief  was 
employed  to  efface,  as  it  were,  all  trace  of  that  rap- 
tnroas  embrace,  it  might  have  rescued  ^ou  from  some 
vain  fancies,  even  though  it  made  the  road  all  the 
wearier  and  the  drearier. 

A  very  few  words  more  will  complete  our  account 
of  a  retrospect  that  has  already  grown  longer  than  we 
wished.  Mr.  M*Kiiilay'8  first  care  on  reaching  town, 
was  to  arldresH  a  very  carefully-worded  and  respectful 
letter  to  8ir  Within  Wanlle,  stating  that  as  the  Vyner 
family  had  not  fully  appn>ve<l  of  what  he,  M^K.,  had 
done  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  Miss  O'Hara, 
he  hoped  Sir  Witliin  would  graciously  name  an  early 
day  to  receive  him,  and  explain  what  were  the  plans 
which  they  had  fixc<l  on  for  this  young  person,  and  by 
what  means  they  purposed  to  relieve  him  from  a  charge 
which  could  not  be  other  than  embarrassing. 

The  following  was  the  reply  he  received  by  return 
of  poet: 

''Dbab  Sir,  —  Sir  Within  Wardle  has  handed  me 
your  note,  and  directed  me  to  answer  it.  Perhaps  this 
fiiet  alone,  and  of  itself,  will  be  a  sufficient  reply.  It 
will  at  least  serve  to  show  that  while  1  am  honoured 
bj  his  entire  confidence,  I  am  not  the  cause  of  any 
a«eh  embarrassment  as  you  feelingly  deplore. 

**Sir  Within  sees  aoMng  in  his  preMiii  «xt«Xk!^ 


n  rwpeci,  yotm, 


This  short  epistle,  w 
handwriting,  and  sealed 
M'Kinlay  forwwded  hy 
t«»7,  and  in  dufl  court 
lines: 

"Dkar  Sir,  —  It  » 
10  impose  any  farther  tr 
3!r  Within  Wardle,  the  ' 
*U  admirable  representati' 
pratain  to. 

"And  I  am,  yoi 


How  time  hae  sUpped 
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•lone  —  that  plant  of  rapid  growth  —  that  we  have 
VQch  alteration  to  mark. 

What  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  her!  It  is  not 
lierely  that  she  has  grown  into  a  tall  and  graced  girl, 
hit  that  one  by  one  the  little  traits  of  her  peasant 
origin  have  faded  away,  and  she  looks,  and  seems,  and 
cimeB  herself  with  all  the  air  of  a  high-bom  beanty.  In 
her  lofty  brow,  her  calm  features,  her  manner,  in  which 
•  quiet  dignity  blends  with  a  girlish  grace,  and,  above 
•B,  in  her  voice  singularly  sweet- toned  as  it  was,  might 
be  read  every  sign  of  that  station  men  distinctively  call 
4e  "best" 

Masters  and  professors  of  every  kind  had  surrounded 
ter,  but  she  had  a  sort  of  indolent  activity  in  her  dis- 
position, which  tended  little  to  the  work  of  learning, 
^le  her  quickness  enabled  her  to  pick  up  smatterings 
*f  many  things.  But,  as  she  said  herself.  Sir  Within 
WM  her  best  teacher.  The  old  minister's  tact,  his 
wcial  readiness,  his  instinctive  seizure  of  the  nice 
points  of  every  situation,  —  these  were  tlie  gifts  that 
bad  a  special  attraction  for  her;  and  while  she  was 
^vying  him  the  charm  of  a  manner  that  could  cap- 
tivate all,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  she  had 
Actually  acquired  the  gift  and  made  it  her  own. 

To  recognise  in  her  the  traits  on  which  he  most 
prided  himself,  to  see  in  that  lovely  girl  his  pupil  in 
the  arts  of  society,  to  mark  in  her  a  copyist  of  himself 
b  the  little  tricks  of  manner  and  effect,  was  the  greatest 
•fall  flatteries;  and  he  never  wearied  of  watching  her 
>Bpeating  liimself  before  him  in  a  form  so  captivating 
and  so  graceful. 

Although  he  had  lost  —  and  it  was  a  loss  he  de- 
plored  —  dte  irieadly  intercouTBe  with  theVytieTO^  wA 
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although  the   neighbourhood   more   stricdy  than  evtf 
quarantined  him  now,  no  representations  nor  remon- 
strances could  prevail  upon  him  to    send  Kate  to  a 
school,  or  to  place  her  under  other  protection  thanhb 
own.     Innumerable  were  the  governesses  who  had  como 
down  to  take  charge  of  her;  none,  however,  remuned 
long.     Some  alleged  it  was  the  solitude  that  oppreaaed 
them;   others  averred  that  their  pupil  would  submit  to 
no  discipline  but  such  as  she  liked,  and  that  not  alone 
the  studies  she  would  pursue,  but  even  the  hours  abe 
would  devote  to  them,  should  be  at  her  own  choosing* 
'^  And  one  or  two  took  higher  ground,   and  declared 
that  the  establishment  which  contained  an  old  badielor 
and  a  very  beautiM  ward,  was  not  in  a  position  to 
confront  the  criticisms  of  the  world. 

To  such  as  have  not  known,  or  met  with  the  claas 
Sir  Within  pertained  to,  it  will  perhaps  seem  incredible 
that  the  old  rake  actually  felt  flattered  by  this  attadi 
on  his  reputation.  All  that  he  had  ever  known  of  life 
was  passed  amongst  people  of  admirable  manners  and 
very  lax  morals.  They  were  the  best  bred,  the  best 
informed,  the  best  dressed,  and  the  pleasantest  in  the 
universe.  Nowhere  was  life  so  easy  and  agreeable  as 
in  their  company;  every  one  was  kind,  considerate,  and 
obliging;  not  a  hard  word  was  ever  dropped.  Who  could 
be  uncharitable  where  all  was  tolerated?  Who  ooold 
be  severe  where  everjrthing  was  pardoned? 

It  was  by  a  very  easy  induction  that  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  certain  laxity  on  the  score  of  morab 
was  an  essential  element  of  good  breeding,  and  that 
nothing  was  so  low  in  tone  as  that  "eternal  scrutiny," 
as  he  called  it,  into  one's  neighbours'  habits,  which  would 
snake  of  a  gentlemaxi  v^rj  \\\.^^  q^<^  *^^^sv  ^  d^oitActiTe. 
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When  he  beard,  therefore,  that  a  certain  Mademoi- 
La  Ghrange  had  taken  her  departure  on  these  ex- 
ceptional grounds,  he  actually  chuckled  with  delighted 
Twity. 

"So  ^Ma  Mie' "  —  this  was  his  pet  name  for  Kate 
"^  **the7  ^^  ™^  ^^  Mademoiselle  has  gone  off  this 
morning,"  said  he,  "no  longer  able  to  tolerate  a  house 
vbere  there  is  no  mistress." 

"The  note  she  left  behind  her  went  fully  into  the 
ftatter,"  said  Kate.  "It  was  not  alone  that  you  were 
Qomarried,  but  that  you  were  a  very  well-known  monster 
of  yice." 

"Vrail  vrai!"  cried  he,  with  ecstasy;  "monstre 
^uvantable!" 

"And,  to  confirm  it,  she  added,  that  no  one  came 
kre;  that  the  neighbours  avoided  the  house,  as  the 
&bode  of  a  plague;  and  even  sight-seers  would  not 
gnttify  the  craving  of  their  curiosity  at  the  cost  of  their 
propriety." 

"Did  she  say  all  that?" 

"Yes;  she  said  it  very  neatly,  too;  as  prettily  and 
*•  tersely  as  such  impertinence  can  be  put  in  nice  French." 

"And  this  is  the  ninth  departure,  is  it  not.  Ma  Mie, 
on  these  high  grounds  of  morality?" 

"No,  Sir;  only  the  fifth.  Two  alleged  loneliness, 
OQe  accused  ihe  damp,  and  one  protested  against  my 
temper!" 

"Wliat  had  you  done,  then?" 

"Everything  that  was  cross  and  ill  natured.  It 
nA  the  unlucky  week  that  Cid  Hamet  staked  himself." 

"I  remember;  there  were  two  days  you  would  not 
Nne  down  to  dinner  on  pretence  of  headache ,  and  you 
»]d  roe  afterwards  it  was  all  ill  humour." 


"Visitors,  Sir?"  * 

^   "Yes,   child;   two  cli.s 

mine  are  coming  to-day- 

I  the  place  I  live  in.     The 

•  Ae  world  says,   no  sort  c 

I  the  man  in  possession,  am 

m  the  matter.  When  on 
man  who  keeps  the  newsr 
may  be  imagrined  how  he 
ont  of  an  estate;  and  tl 
engenders  something  that 

"I  think  r  c^n  nndorst 
thoughtftilly. 

.  "Every-  one  knows/'  c 
w  gone,  the  objects  which 
—  I  mean  tlie  material  obi 
old  bachelor  —  ^^  ^.^^i;;, 
but  somehow  he  fancies  - 
the  new  incumbent  will  n. 
the  shade  under  that  sycam 
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She  tamed  away  her  head.  Was  it  shame,  or  sor- 
row, or  both?  Who  knows?  "What  are  your  friends 
like?"  asked  she,  suddenly. 

"They  are  very  like  each  other,  and  not  like  any- 
thing or  any  one  else  I  ever  met  They  are,  first  of 
tU,  descendants  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  of  ex- 
eellent  blood.  Their  ancestors  settled  here,  and,  like 
most  others,  they  prospered.  One  became  a  Peer,  but 
died  without  an  heir,  and  the  title  became  extinct. 
The  present  head  of  the  house  is  this  person  I  expect 
Ifts  to-day,  with  his  son.  He  is  a  banker,  as  his  son 
tt.  They  are  very  rich,  and  very  eager  to  be  richer. 
Beport  says  that  they  are  not  very  generous  or  free- 
lumded.  My  own  experience  can  neither  refute  nor 
confirm  the  rumour.  Their  London  house  was  very 
handsome  when  I  saw  it,  and  when  I  dined  there  every- 
thing bespoke  the  habits  of  wealth;  but  they  had  a  sort 
of  air  of  business  in  their  reception ,  a  look  of  doing 
something  that  was  to  redound  to  the  bank,  that  I 
didn't  like.  The  company,  too,  was  of  that  mixed  character 
that  showed  they  were  less  familiars  than  clients.^' 

"How  intensely  acute  to  detect  all  this  at  once!" 

"I  am  nothing,  Ma  Mie,  positively  nothing,  if  I 
im  not  *fin.^  It  is  the  spirit  of  my  old  calling  that 
Ourvives  in  me.  Nay,  I  even  thought,  in  the  distribu- 
jons  of  the  host^s  attentions  to  his  friends,  I  could 
lame  the  men  who  stood  with  a  goodly  balance  to  their 
«count,  and  point  out  those  who  were  being,  what  is 
ailed,  accommodated." 

'^Oh,  this  is  too  much!"  said  she,  laughing*,  but 
here  was  nothing  in  her  tone  or  look  that  implied  a 
hade  of  incredulity. 


■iiui.     f  irBi  f 
any  dinner  company  to  i: 
ceased  to  liave  intercourse 
and,   of  course,   none  wo 
friends.     Tbis   was  prove 
trouble  remained  bebiud 
was  be  to  account  for  tbai 
sbe  there?      Who,    and 
friends?     Would  not  tbe 
the  estrangement  in  wbic 
with  the  fact  of  tbis  girl  be 
they  not  at  once  jump  t 
scandal  has  deterred  all  f 
is  just  possible  that  sometl 
his   morality  might   have  t 
the  old  rake,   who  loved  tc 
were  convertible  terms,    a 
imagined  himself  called  oi 
his  element  of  gentleman , 
the  part  that  would  be  as 
imputation,   and  it  is  but  j 

felt   this    0#.nf«l-  TT      T     - 
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let  for  some'tiine  back;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
some  one  had  just  arrived  there,  whether  as  friend  or 
taaant,  none  knew. 

It  was  true,  he  might  keep  her  unseen  for  the  few 
days  the  visit  would  last  The  Castle  was  ample 
enough  to  secure  a  retreat  which  should  be  inviolable; 
but  there  were  difficultieH,  too,  about  this,  not  easily 
to  be  met 

He  could  not  implicitly  rely  on  the  discretion  of 
aervmnts,  especially  of  servants  who  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  coming  heir,  of  him  who  should 
be  ^^king  hereafter;''  and  again,  he  was  not  quite  sure 
bow  she  herself  would  meet  a  proposition  that  assigned 
ber  so  equivocal  a  position.  She  was  very  proud,  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions  he  had  seen  her  display  a 
spirit  that  no  old  gentleman  of  his  stamp  would  pos- 
sibly expose  himself  to  from  a  young  girl,  if  he  could 
help  it  There  was,  then,  nothing  left  but  to  present 
ber  as  his  ward,  a  word  so  wide  in  acceptance,  that  he 
trusted  it  might  defy  scrutiny,  and  witli  this  resolve, 
though  not  without  misgivings,  he  went  about  giving 
bis  orders,  and  directing  tlie  arrangements  to  receive 
bis 


Even  this  office  liad  its  shade  of  sadness,  pleasant 
it  is  at  ordinary  times  to  prepare  for  those  who 
to  enliven  solitude  or  break  a  monotony,  which 
of  itself  savours  of  gloom;  the  task  is  not  so 
agreeeble  if  undertaken  for  those  who  come  to  inspect 
wiiAt  will  be  their  own  hereafter;  what,  even  as  diey 
sairey,  tbey  seem  half  inclined  to  grasp;  what,  while 
tbej  look  at,  they  speculate  on  the  changes  they  will 
in,  thinking  of  that  day  when  he,  who  now  does 


I* 


hand.         ^   ^"^'■'^< 

Kate."  ^*  """np 

Kate  Mv/      ^'*"'« 
W  eves  fi^  i  ""  ""«*•«?' 

«nd  a^n.^L"^.  *«  «hoot 
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^'Tui  nonry  he  shot  that  hen.     Ain't  joui  Kate?'* 
But  Kate  was  deep  in  thought,  and  did  not  hear 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Sir  Within*!  Ga«U. 

A  SHORT,  somewhat  plump,  dark-eyed  young  man, 
rith  a  low  but  wide  forehead,  and  a  well-formed  but 
ftther  thick-lipped  mouth,  lay  in  his  dressing-gown  on 
be  sofa  smoking,  and  at  intervals  conversing  with  a 
mart-looking  valet  These  were  Mr.  Adolphus  Lada* 
elle,  and  his  man  Fisk.  The  time  —  a  little  past  mid- 
light;  the  place  —  a  bedroom  in  Dalradem  Castle. 

**The  governor  gone  to  bed  yet,  Fisk?" 

''No,  Sir;  he's  still  talking  with  the  old  gent. 
They  seemed  to  liave  had  high  words  of  it  awhile  ago, 
but  theyVe  gi)t  quiet  again.'' 

*^The  governor  came  down  expressly  for  that!  He 
likes  a  bit  of  a  breeae,  too,  and  I  believe  it  does  him 
food.'' 

''Well,  indeed  I  think  you're  right.  Sir!  I  ne^er 
K6ed  him  in  such  health  as  after  that  trial  where  Mr. 
Hythe,  the  cashier,  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years, 
h  vas  jnst  like  putting  so  much  to  the  master's  own 
Hfe." 

Whether  the  prospect  of  such  longevity  was  so 
■S'^Mble  to  the  young  gentleman,  I  cannot  say,  but 
k  winced  a  little  under  the  remark,  and  said,  half 
Moodily:  "This  old  cove  here  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
ttl  lame  journey.  It's  slow  work  waiting  for  the 
'iMh  of  a  man,  after  he  {msses  seventy-four  or  five. 
IV  assurance  offices  know  that  much." 
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''It's  to  be  all  yours,  Master  D0II7,  ain't  it?"*  uked 
the  man,  in  a  coaxing  sort  of  tone. 

''Every  stone  of  it,  and  every  stick  that  the  oU 
boy  doesn^t  manage  to  cut  down  in  the  mean  while.^ 

"  You'll  never  live  here.  Master  Dolly?  You'd  not 
stand  this  lonesome  place  a  week!" 

"I  don't  think  I  should,  Tom.  I  might  come 
down  for  the  shooting,  and  bring  some  fellows  with 
me,  or  I  might  run  down  for  a  few  weeks  'on  the  sly.* 
By  the  way,  have  you  found  out  who  she  is?" 

"No,  Sir;  they're  as  close  as  wax.  Mrs.  Simeox, 
I  see,  knows  all  about  it,  but  she  won't  say  a  word 
beyond  the  'young  lady  as  is  my  master's  ward.'" 

"Is  she  French  or  English?" 

"Can't  say,  Sur;  but  I  suspect  she's  French." 

"Is  she  his  daughter?" 

"At  times  I  do  think  she  is;  but  she  ain't  lik0 
him,  Sir,  not  a  bit!" 

"  But  why  can't  you  find  out  where  she  came  froia« 
when  she  came  here,  who  and  what  her  friends,  if  sh^ 
has  any?" 

"It's  clear  impossible.  Sir.  They  has  all  got  orders 
to  know  nothing,  and  it's  nothing  ihey  know." 

"Did  you  try  them  with  a  'tip,'  Tom?" 

"No  use,  Sir.  In  a  town-house  you  can  alwiy* 
do  that,  but  these  savages  —  they  are  just  savages  — ^ 
in  the  country,  think  they  are  bound  to  their  masterSv 
body  and  soul." 

"What  a  mistake,  Tom,"  said  the  other,  with  tk 
twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"Well,   Sir,  it's  a  mistake  when  a  man  does  not 
love  his  master;"  and  Mr.  Fisk  turned  away  and  dre^ 
bis  hand  across  his  eyes. 
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The  grin  npon  young  lir.  LadArelle^s  face  was  not 
a  very  flattering  commentary  on  this  show  of  feeling, 
but  he  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes.  At  last  he 
•aid:  ^^He  presented  her  to  my  governor  as  Made- 
moiselle O'Hara,  saying,  ^My  ward;^  and  she  received 
OS  as  calmly  as  if  she  owned  the  place.  That^s  what 
pOBsles  m/,  Tom  —  her  cool  self-possession.*' 

'^t  ain  t  natural,  Sir;  it  ain\  indeed !*' 

'^  It  is  the  sort  of  manner  a  man's  wife  might  have, 
and  not  even  that  if  she  were  very  young.  It  was  as 
^ood  as  a  play  to  see  how  she  treated  the  governor  as 
if  lie  had  never  been  here  before,  and  that  everything 
was  new  to  him!" 

Mr.  Fisk  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed  heartily 
it  this  joke. 

^And  as  for  myself,  she  scarcely  condescended  to 
acknowledge  me.'' 

"Wam't  that  too  imperent.  Sir?" 

^It  was  not  gracious,  at  all  events,  but  we'll  know 
Bore  of  each  other  before  the  week  is  over.     You'll 


•ee," 


"That's  pretty  sartain.  Sir." 

'^Not  but  I'd  rather  you  could  have  found  out 
•omething  like  a  clue  to  her  first  of  all." 

"^Well,  indeed,  Sir,  there  wasn't  no  way  of  doin'  it 
1  sven  went  down  to  the  stable-yard  and  saw  her  own 
hiiss.  She  has  two  as  neat  nags  as  ever  you*d  see  in 
4*  Park,  and  I  tried  it  on  with  her  groom  —  Bill 
Kichey  they  call  him  —  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
'^ae.  Sir.  He  had  just  one  answer  for  everything; 
•^  when  I  said,  'Can  she  ride?'  'Ride!  why  wouldn't 
^V  'Has  she  these  two  for  her  own  use?'  says  I. 
*Whj  wouldn't  she!'   says  the  fellow  again.     'So  I 


I 


walked  the  room  in  d 
he'd  scarcely  have  pn 
there  waa  a  screw  loose 
«  loan  of  the  world  f 
it  be?" 

"There  mxat  be  « 
Sir;  for  none  of  the  t 
WitfaJD  don't  go  ont  anj 
"How  did  you  leani 
'fVom  the  gardenei 
cmel  abame  it  waa  to  f 
trees;  and  that  last  Sep 
pino-applea  to  the  pigs 
round  would  take  presen 
'That's  all  on  account  ol 
I  thought  I  had  him  1 
says  he,  'what  it's  on  ac 
comin'   up,   and   maybe 
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lie  old  gent  says,  perhaps  some  one  might  drop  in. 
le  says  that  every  day  of  Uie  year,  Sir;  but  they 
ever  drop  in.     Maybe  he  knows  why!** 

"Call  me  at  eleven  or  twelve.  I  don't  care  if  it 
e  one;  for  the  day  will  be  long  enough  here,  after 

"They  tell  me  it's  a  very  pretty  place,  Sir,  and 
lenty  to  see.** 

^*l  know  every  inch  of  it.  I  nsed  to  be  here  after 
ny  Rugby  half,  and  I  don*t  want  to  recal  those  days, 
promise  you.** 

"They've  got  some  nice  saddle-horses,  too,  Sir.'* 

**So  they  may;  and  they  may  ride  them,  too." 

"^And  the  lake  is  alive  with  carp,  I  hear/* 

"Fll  not  diminish  their  number;  1*11  promise  them 
w  much.  I  must  stay  here  as  long  as  the  governor 
HoM,  which,  fortunately  fur  me,  cannot  be  many  days; 
W  tobacco  and  patience  will  see  me  throngh  it.** 

"1  always  said  it,  Sir:  *When  Master  Dolly  comes 
to  his  fortune,  ]t*s  not  an  old  gaol  he*11  sit  down  to 
Vm  his  life  in!**^ 

**It*B  one  of  the  finest  and  oldest  places  in  the 
kingdom,**  said  the  young  man,  angrily,  "though  per- 
^  a  London  cad  might  prefer  Charing  Cross  to  it.*' 

"No  other  orders.  Sir?**  said  Mr.  Fisk,  curtly. 

**No;  you  may  go.  CJall  me  at  nine  —  d*ye  hear 
•~  It  nine;  and  Til  breakfast  at  ten.*'  And  now  was 
Mr.  Adolphurt  Lailarelk*  alone  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Though  he  had  rebuked  so  promptly  and  so  sharply 
tW  flippant  impertinence  of  his  ser\'ant,  the  young 
fitntleman  was  by  no  means  persuaded  that  a  sojouni 
^  iMlradem  was  likely  to  prove  lively  or  a^reeaUW. 
Hi  thoogfat  Bir  Within  a  bore,  and  he  (eVl  —  n^t^* 
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unmistakably  felt  —  that  the  old  Baronet  regarde<i 
himself  as  a  snob.  The  very  way  in  which  the  old 
diplomatist  seasoned  his  talk  for  his  guests,  the  mode 
in  which  he  brought  all  things  to  the  meridiaii  of  Fie- 
cadilly,  showed  clearly  the  estimation  in  which  he  heli 
them;  and  though  the  elder  Ladarelle,  whose  held 
carried  weightier  cares,  had  no  room  for  such  thoughts, 
the  young  man  brooded  over  and  disliked  them. 

^^By  what  reprisals  should  he  resent  this  covert 
impertinence?"  was  the  question  that  very  often  recur 
red  to  him.  Should  he  affect  to  undervalue  the  place, 
and  all  the  art  treasures?  Should  he  throw  out  dark 
hints  of  how  much  these  tasteful  toys  might  realise  at 
a  sale?  Should  he  speculate  vaguely  on  what  the 
Castle  would  become,  if  instead  of  a  show-house,  it 
were  to  be  made  what  he  would  call  habitable?  Or, 
last  of  all,  what  tone  should  he  assume  towards  Made- 
moiselle —  should  he  slight  her,  or  make  love  to  her? 
In  these  self-discussions  he  fell  asleep  at  last 

Long  before  any  of  his  guests  were  awake  the  neit 
morning.  Sir  Within  had  called  for  his  writing-deek. 
It  was  a  passion  of  his  to  ask  for  his  writing  materials 
before  he  was  up.  It  smacked  of  old  times,  when,  re- 
membering something  that  might  very  well  have  beeo 
forgotten ,  he  would  dash  off  a  few  smart  lines  to  a 
minister  or  a  secretary,  "with  reference  to  the  brief 
conversation  with  which  your  Excellency  honoured  me 
yesterday."  He  was  an  adept  in  little  notes;  he  knew 
how  to  throw  off  those  small  evasive  terms  which  pass 
for  epigrams ,  and  give  a  sort  of  glitter  to  a  style  that 
was  about  as  real  as  a  theatrical  costume. 

He  had  suddenly  bethought  him  of  a  case  for  the 
exercise  of  his  big\i  ^t.  1^.  ^«a  \»  ^^«»k^  %.  ^^wc  uoat 
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ines  to  hirt  recGndy-arrived  noighbonr  at  the  Cottage, 
md  ask  him  that  day  to  dinner.  To  convert  that  gen- 
kuan's  polite  attention  in  sending  np  to  the  Castle 
Jie  pheasant  he  had  shot  by  miHtake,  into  an  excuse 
for  the  liberty  of  inviting  him  without  a  previous  ex- 
ebange  of  visits,  constituted  exactly  the  amount  of  dif- 
fiealty  he  could  surmount.  It  was  a  low  wall,  and  he 
coild  leap  it  splendidly.  It  must  be  owned  that  be 
RKceeded.  His  note  was  courteous  without  familiarity. 
It  was  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  pleasure  the  writer 
ittd  promised  himself  in  the  acquaintance  of  one  so 
Ikoroughly  imbued  with  the  nicest  notions  of  good 
Weeding. 

**I  hope/'  he  ivTote  in  conclusion,  "you  will  not, 
^  refusing  me  this  honour,  rebuke  the  liberty  by 
wluch  I  liave  presumed  to  aspire  to  it-/*  and  with  this 
b  Bgned  himself,  with  every  Hense  of  his  most  distin- 
IS^vhed  consideration,  ''  Witiiin  Wildrington  Wardle.'' 

The  reply  was  prompt  —  a  niort  cordial  acceptance. 
&  Within  scanned  the  terms  of  the  note,  the  hand- 
writing, the  paper,  the  signature,  and  the  seal.  He 
VM  satisfied  with  everything,  llie  writer  was  un- 
^veitionably  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  old  envoy's 
^Miaation,  that  meant  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  one  could 
Attire  in  friend  or  acquaintance;  one,  in  short,  who 
wr  how  to  subordinate  pasniouH,  feelings,  emotions, 
d  teliishness,  and  all  ]>enMmal  objoctn  to  the  laws  of  a 
^-r^gulated  conventionality;  and  who  neither  did, 
^  attempted  to  do,  anything  but  what  Society  had 
^QOe  already,  and  declared  might  be  done  again. 

How  far  Mr.  George  (irenfell  realised  this  high 
QrtiiDaie,  it  is   not  our  purpose   to   inqnire;  we  turn 
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Sir  Within^s  note  pleased  him  much.  The  old 
envoy  was,  it  is  true,  a  bygone,  and  a  thing  of  the 
past:  still  he  was  one  of  those  Brahmins  whose  priest- 
hood always  is  accredited,  and  Grenfell  knew,  tliat  to 
walk  into  the  Travellers'  arm  in  arm  with  him,  would 
be  a  great  step  in  advance;  for  there  was  no  set  or 
knot  of  men  so  unapproachable  by  the  outsiders,  as 
that  small  clique  of  religionists  who  scourge  themselves 
with  red  tape,  and  worship  Uie  great  god  "F.  O.!'^ 

''In  asking  for  the  Cottage,"  Grenfell  had  said,  ''I 
should  like  to  have  an  introduction  of  some  sort  to 
your  quondam  neighbour,  Wardle,  who,  though  too 
profligate  for  his  neighbours,  will  not,  I  apprehend, 
endanger  my  morals.  Let  me  have,  therefore,  a  few 
lines  to  accredit  me,  as  one  likely  to  suit  his  humour/^ 
To  this  Vyner  replied,  not  very  clearly:  "The  in- 
timacy they  had  used  to  have  with  Sir  Within  had 
ceased;  they  held  no  correspondence  now.  It  was  a 
K»iig  story,  and  would  not  be  worth  the  telling,  nor 
very  intelligible,  perhaps,  when  told;  but  it  was  enough 
to  say,  that  even  should  tliey  meet  now  personally,  it 
was  by  no  means  sure  if  they  would  recogrnise  or  ad- 
dress each  other.  You  will  use  this  knowledge  for 
your  guidance  in  case  you  ever  come  to  know  him, 
and  which  I  hope  you  may,  for  he  is  a  very  delightful 
acquaintance,  and  full  of  those  attentions  which  render 
a  neighbourhood  pleasant  I  do  not  say  so  that  you 
■ay  repeat  it;  but  simply  as  an  admission  of  what  is 
dna  —  that  I  deeply  regret  our  estrangement,  though 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  avoidable.''  This,  which 
Grenfell  deemed  somewhat  contradictor}',  served,  at  all 
ereots,  to  show  that  he  could  not  make  Sir  Within*8 
acquAintance  through  this  channel,   and  he  was  over- 
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CHAPTE&  I. 

A  Walk  b«for6  Dtautr. 

Poor  Sir  Within!  What  a  change  it  all  this  for 
oa!  Instead  of  that  pleasant  little  pottering  abont 
ron  terrace  to  garden,  and  from  garden  to  gallery; 
K>w  in  ecHtasy  over  some  grand  effect  of  light  on  a 
'■▼oiirite  picture,  some  rich  promise  of  beanty  in  an 
^p«aing  flower,  or,  better  than  either,  a  chanee  peep  at 
be  fair  "^ward"  as  she  flitted  past,  a  vision  of  beauty 
^be  well  knew  how  to  exaggerate  by  infreqnency  — 
'^  h  was  her  especial  habit  to  be  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
*f  t  morning  —  now,  he  had  to  devote  himself  to  hie 
HMit,  the  elder  Jjadarelle,  and  not  even  in  the  offiee 
*f  Cicerone  or  guide  over  the  grounds  and  the  wooda, 
j>Qt  as  the  apologist  of  this,  and  the  explainer  of  that 
'^  kid  been  settled  by  law  that  a  certain  sum  should 
^  expended  each  year  on  the  demesne  at  the  wise  dia- 
^vdon  of  the  life  tenant,  and  now  came  the  moment 
^  which  this  same  wisdom  was  to  be  arraigned ,  and 
d  its  tasteful  exercise  brought  to  the  cold  and  terrible 
^  of  what  is  called  permanency.  The  rock-work 
pottos,  the  temples,  the  rustie  bridges,  and  cane 
pifodas  —  all  that  Horace  Walpoleism,  in  fkct,  by 
*Ueh  the  area  of  domesticity  can  be  so  enlarged  as  to 
ttiWaee  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  ifambbeiy  — 
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all  this,  with  its  varied  loxuiy,  and  deganoe,  and 
beauty,  and  bad  taste,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  mind 
of  the  old  banker,  that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a 
tawdry  and  tasteless  extravagance.  Structures  in  stone 
and  iron  he  could  understand.  He  wanted  pennanencj; 
and  though  the  old  envoy,  with  a  little  faint  jest, 
begged  to  insinuate  that  he  asked  more  than  was  sup- 
posed to  be  accorded  by  the  laws  t>f  nature,  the  stem 
intelligence  of  the  other  rejected  the  pleasantry,  and 
vaguely  hinted  at  a  "bill  in  equity." 

"None  of  these,  Sir,  not  one  of  them,  would  be 
*  allowed,'"  was  the  phrase  he  repeated  again  and  again. 
"The  discretionary  power  vested  in  you  to-day,  or  in 
m«,  as  it  might  be,  to-morrow " 

"I  ask  pardon,"  broke  in  the  minister;  "it  is  not 
my  present  intention  to  impose  the  burden  upon  yon  w 
soon.  I  hope  still  to  live  a  little  longer,  wiUi  the  kind 
permission  of  my  friends  and  successors." 

"Humph!"  muttered  the  other,  and  turned  away 
his  head. 

"  There  was  an  arrangement,  however,  which  I  nb- 
mitted  to  you  four  years  ago.  I  am  ready  —  not  vny 
willingly,  perhaps  —  but  still  ready  to  return  to  it" 

"You  mean,  to  commute  the  life-interest  intoaflun 
for  immediate  surrender  of  the  estate?  I  remember,  we 
did  discuss  it  formerly.  Your  demand  was,  I  think 
sixty  thousand  pounds  —  equal  to  very  close  on  six 
years*  income?" 

"Yes;  that  was  the  sum  fixed  on." 

"Well,  suppose  we  were  to  entertain  the  question 
now.  What  proposal  are  you  prepared  to  make,  Box 
Within?" 

"I  am  ready  to  xe^^t  tel^  iwnaRjt  ^€er^  Sjr." 
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''Made  four  years  and  five  monthB  ago?*^ 

"Precisely,"  said  Sir  Within,  colouring  deeply. 

"Four  years  and  a  half,  Sir  Within,  at  your  age 
or  at  mine,  are  a  very  considerable  space  of  time." 

"I  do  not  deny  it.  Sir;  but  I  feel  in  the  enjoyment 
of  excellent  health.  I  rise  at  the  same  hour,  and  eat 
ny  meals  as  heartily  as  I  did  then ;  with  every  regret 
for  the  inconvenience  I'm  occasioning,  I  still  profess  to 
bdieve  that  my  chances  of  life  are  pretty  much  as  they 
fere." 

.   "Actuaries  are  the  only  people  to  entertain  these 
fiomts.     Indeed,  friends  should  not  discuss  them." 

"Our  friendship  has  stood  the  test  of  very  delicate 
ktails  SQ  beautifully  this  morning,  that  I  see  no  reason 
vhy  we  should  not  take  all  the  benefit  we  can  get  out  of  it" 

The  fine  sarcasm  with  which  he  spoke  was  thor- 
oi^y  understood,  though  unnoticed,  by  the  other, 
rto  went  on: 

"When  I  mentioned  actuaries,  I  merely  meant  to 
say  that  demands  of  this  kind  are  not  arbitraiy  or  ca- 
fridous  —  that  they  are  based  on  laws  established  by 
long  and  abstruse  calculations." 

"Perhaps  it  is  my  fancy  to  imagine  myself  an  ex- 
e^onal  case,"  said  Sir  Within,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"They  would  take  little  count  of  this.    They  would 

•y,  *Here  is  a  man  aged '"   he  paused  for  the 

other  to  fill  up  the  blank. 

"Let  us  say  one  hundred,"  said  Sir  Within,  bowing. 

"Who  has  lived  long  in  warm  climates " 

"Participating  freely  in  the  dissipations  of  his  class 
*id  order,"  said  Sir  Within,  throwing  back  his  head, 
^  looking  as  though,  with  all  the  daring  of  this 
*!^al,  he  defied  Bcmtmj, 
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it  was  the  very  consideration  that  you  were  ahont  to 
omit" 

Sir  Within  smiled  very  blandly;  he  arranged  the 
frill  of  his  shirt  —  he  wore  a  frilled  shirt  —  and, 
taking  forth  a  splendidly  jewelled  box,  he  offered  a 
pmch  to  his  companion.  It  was  the  diplomatic  mode 
of  8a3dng  that  a  conference  was  closed ;  bnt  Mr.  La- 
daidle  did  not  understand  this  nicety. 

"After  all,  Sir  Within,  neither  you  nor  I  are  men 
who  can  affect  to  defy  the  world.  What  the  world 
Ainks  and  says  of  us ,  we  cannot  undervalue.^^ 

"The  wodd,  at  my  age,  is  the  six,  perhaps  eight, 
people  I  could  get  to  dine  with  me." 

"No,  no,  Sir,  don't  say  that  —  you  can't  say  that 
The  world  is  to  you ,  as  to  all  men  who  have  taken  a 
large  part  in  public  affairs ,  the  wide  circle  of  those  who 
bring  to  their  judgment  on  their  fellow-men  a  vast  ac- 
quaintance with  motives,  and  interests,  and  reasons; 
and,  besides  all  these,  with  conventionalities  and  de- 
oorams.  They  form  the  jury  who  decide  on,  not  alone 
the  good  morals  of  their  contemporaries ,  but  on  their 
good  taste." 

"Perhaps  it  might  be  my  fortune  to  offer  them  a 
Biort  undeniable  proof  of  mine,"  said  the  old  man,  in- 
^tionally  mistaking  what  the  other  had  said. 

"Take  care.  Sir  Within!  Take  care.  You  might 
be  like  that  case  at  Guildford  t'other  day,  where  the 
V^  said,  *  There  is  nothing  so  serious  in  the  indict- 
"wnt  against  you  as  your  own  defence.' " 

"I  believe  you  said  you  never  took  snuff,"  said  the 
^▼oy,  tapping  the  gorgeous  box  he  still  held  in  his 
fittgwB.  "That  clump  of  oaks  you  see  yonder  "  ^ioii- 
^ed  he,  pointhag  with  his  finger,  "shuta  out  cmft  cS. 


Thej  now  walked  on,  side  b; 
beaatiful  that  wood  alley  was! 
leafy  shade,  how  deliciously  the 
its  depths,  and  how  soft  the  sm 
feet,  and  yet  how  little  thej  hec 
The  banker  spoke  first:  ^*If  yo 
propose  terms  on  which  it  was 
Within ,  my  son,  I  know  —  as  f 
no  attractions  for  me  —  but  m 
have  felt  disposed  to  meet  you; 
the  basis  that  an  interval  of  fi> 
akin  to  it,  makes  no  inroad  wl: 
and  then,  possibly  aided  by  th 
likelihood  of  having  to  charge 
ment '' 

"My  dear  Mr.  Ladarelle,  f 
you.  All  this  is  very  painful,  a 
profitable.  I  rememT>er  a  remai 
Duke  of  Anhalt  to  his  neigh  I 
Prince  of  Uohen  Alttingeu :  ''  ^b 
'whatever  our  ministers   can   an 
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wonld  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  take  a  stapid  old 
German  potentate  as  an  authority  on  a  matter  of  bad- 
ness. May  I  ask  what  is  that  edifice  yonder,  like  a 
piece  of  confectionary? *' 

^'It  is  my  aviary,  which  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
yon." 

'* Excuse  me,  I  know  nothing  about  birds." 

^I  shall  not  insist,  for  it  is  the  season  when  they 
lose  their  plumage." 

^By  Jove  I  Sir,  if  this  system  of  expense  be  carried 
on,  I  suspect  that  some  of  ourselves  will  be  just  as  de- 
void of  feathers.  That  gimcrack  cost,  I  should  say, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds?" 

"You  have  guessed  too  low!  It  will,  when  finished 
—  for  the  frescos  are  not  completed  —  amount  to  very 
dose  on  two  thousand." 

"For  linnets  and  piping  bullfinches!" 

"Pardon  me,  Sir;  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  the 
blue  sparrows  of  Java,  for  the  crimson  owl  of  Ceylon,  for 
the  azure-winged  mocking-bird,  and  the  scarlet  bustard." 

"Let  us  see  what  the  Master  will  say  to  this  fine 
catalogue,  when  it  is  presented  to  him  as  part  of  works 
of  permanent  value  —  that^s  the  phrase.  Sir,  permanent 
and  substantial  improvements  —  which  scarcely  con- 
templated cockatoos  and  canaries.  And  what  ,do  I  see 
yonder?  Is  that  the  Lord  May or^s  state  barge,  that  you 
have  bought  in  at  second  hand?" 

"That  is  a  little  gondola  —  a  caprice  of  my  ward's. 
Sir,  and  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  way." 

It  was  the  first  time  since  they  met  that  any  allu- 
sion to  Kate  had  been  dropped  between  them,  and  al- 
ready the  old  envoy's  voice  showed  by  its  vibration 
that  the  theme  was  one  not  to  be  lightly  a&vestt/^  \a. 
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"The  young  lady^s  tastes,  it  would  seem,  incline 
to  splendoor,  but  possibly  her  fortune  wanants  it** 

"I  am  certain  that  her  tastes  befit  her  eonditiion,^* 
said  the  other,  with  a  tone  of  open  defianoe. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  not  the  least  doubt  of 
it;  I  would  only  observe,  that  a  person  so  veiy  at- 
tractive  " 

/'Well,  Sir,  go  on;  finish  what  you  were  about  to 
say. 

'* Certainly  not.  Sir  TVithin,  when  the  expression 
with  which  you  hear  me  declares  that  I  am  taking  too 
great  a  liberty." 

''It  is  too  late  for  apology.  Sir.  You  have  already 
transgressed." 

"I  never  intended  an  apology,  Sir  Within,  for  I 
took  care  not  to  incur  what  might  require  one.  Whes 
I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  that  my  remarks,  well  mesDt 
as  they  were,  might  not  be  as  acceptable  as  I  desired* 
I  forbore  from  completing  them;  that  is  all." 

"And  you  did  well,  Sirl"  said  the  other,  haughtily, 
while,  with  a  proud  wave  of  his  hand,  he  seemed  to 
say  the  subject  must  be  dropped. 

"I  mean  to  return  to  town  to-morrow,"  said  Mr. 
Ladarelle,  after  a  pause;  "but  my  son,  with  your  kind 
permission,  will  be  a  burden  on  your  hospitality  (bra 
few  days  longer." 

"I  am  proud  to  have  his  company,"  said  the  di 
minister,  with  a  courteous  bow;  but  the  other,  not  no- 
ticing it,  went  on:  "He  wants  to  see  that  mill.  Hotre 
says,  that  without  some  arrangement  about  the  supply 
of  water,  he  must  insist  upon  an  abatement;  that  your 
Neptunes,  and  Dryads,  and  river-gods,  consume  hr 
more  than  goes  over  Il\&  ^\i^\\  «sA  vWi^h^  ^lerfaips, 
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It  is  a  little  prematiire  on  our  part  to  enter  upon  this 
matter^  yet,  at  the  man  has  a  lease  renewable  at  iu 


*^With  jonr  gracious  leave,  it  is  on  a  question  of 
wiDe,  and  not  of  water,  I  will  ask  your  opinion.  I  have 
got  some  very  old  Steinberger,  which  I  purpose  to  have 
jour  judgment  on,  and  as  I  hear  the  first  bell  ringing, 
probably  we  have  not  much  time  to  lose.  This  is  the 
slMirtest  way  back  to  the  house." 

The  hsiiker  made  no  r^ly;  he  plodded  on  moodily 
towards  the  Castle,  and  mounted  the  stairs  to  his 
dressing-room,  neither  pleased  with  his  host  nor  himself, 
nor,  indeed,  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Sir  Within  retired  to  dress 
for  dinner  far  more  deeply  wounded  and  far  more  irri- 
tated by  this  interview  than  his  guest  With  persons 
as  plain  spoken  as  Mr.  Ladarclle,  Sir  Within  had  held 
▼ery  little  intercourse  in  life.  He  had  always  played 
the  game  with  those  of  the  most  refined  and  the  most 
sQseeptible  politeness.  Men  who  would  no  more  have 
committed  a  rudeness  than  a  murder,  and  it  was  no 
trial  of  his  nerves  to  be  told,  not  merely  that  he 
old,  but  that  he  was  of  that  age  in  which  life  was 
something  more  than  precarious.  The  ex-envoy  felt, 
in  laet,  as  he  might  have  felt  had^some  one  ordered 
his  carriage  before  the  time  he  himself  had  told '  his 
to  come;  thus  intimating,  it  is  possible,  from 
»ns  not  entered  upon  or  discussed,  Uiat  he  might 
tUak  proper  to  leave  eariier  than  he  had  contemplated. 
He  changed  colour  so  often,  that  he  had  to  supply  a 
litde  extra  rouge  to  his  cheek;  and  his  nerves  were  so 
Askiffi.  that  he  could  not  descend  to  the  drawing-room 
withoat  a  little  dram  of  Harssckino  and  ether. 
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to  aToid  a  difficulty,  perhaps  to  create  one;  for  Sir 
Within  wae  a  diplomatist,  and  one  of  these  reasons  to 
toA  a  man  is  own  brother  of  the  other. 

Ghroifell  was  evidently  struck  by  her  beauty;  bat- 
there  was  something  besides  admiration  in  his  g^ase;  ha 
waa  surprised,  and  more  than  surprised;  the  traits  were 
not  altogether  new  to  him,  though  the  expresuon,  loitjr 
—  haughty,  even  —  unquestionably  was.  As  for  Kate, 
she  had  seen  too  few  faces  in  life  to  have  forgotten 
any  one  of  them.  They  were  like  the  books  she  had 
read,  too  remarkable  not  to  be  remembered.  She  knew 
him,  and  knew  well  the  very  hour  and  the  very  spot 
in  which  first  she  saw  him. 

Either  Orenfell  had  not  heard  the  name,  O^Hara, 
well,  or  had  not  connected  it  with  the  past;  very  pos- 
sibly, he  had  not  heard  it  ever  before,  for  it  suggested 
nothing  to  him;  still  her  features  continued  to  puzsle 
him;  through  all,  however,  wan  he  enough  man  of  the 
world  to  conceal  any  show  of  this;  and,  as  he  sat  down 
beaide  the  sofa  where  she  sat,  opened  the  usual  common- 
plaees  of  first  acquaintance.  He  spoke  of  the  country 
and  its  charming  scenery,  especially  around  Dalradem, 
which  was  all  new  to  him;  **for  I  am  ashamed,''  added 
he,  *^to  own,  I  know  more  of  Switzerland  than  I  do  of 
Wales.  Perhaps  in  this,  Mademoiselle  is  a  defaulter 
like  myself?" 

Here  was  a  question  adroitly  insinuated,  to  induce 
what  might  lead  to  some  disclosure  as  to  whence  she 

),  or  where  she  had  been. 

I  am  very  fond  of  mountains,''  said  she,  as  if 
his  question. 

**  Ladies  are  the  less  selfish  in  their  love  of  scenery," 
he,  with  a  little  smile,  ^^that  they  do  not  eon- 
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nect  moontains  with  grouse  shooting.  Now,  Fm  afraid 
a  man  in  his  admiration  for  the  hiU-side  and  the 
heather,  has  some  Inrking  dreams  about  deer-staUdng, 
and  in  the  highland  'tarn'  his  thoughts  inTariably  ran 
on  ten-pound  trout'' 

''That  is  the  practical  side  by  which  men  assert 
their  superiority,  I  believe;  but  perhaps  they  mistake 
occasionally;  I  suspect  they  do,  at  least'* 

"You  mean,  that  women  have  the  quality  also?" 

"I  fancy  that  women  are  not  so  prone  to  parade 
this  egotism,"  said  she,  with  a  slight  flashing  of  the  eye. 

"That  may  mean  something  very  severe,"  said  be, 
laughing. 

"In  which  case,  I  could  not  have  said  what  I  in- 
tended." 

Though  this  was  said  apologetically,  there  was  « 
saucy  defiance  in  her  look  that  declared  anything  rather 
than  apology. 

"Your  remark,"  said  he,  "reminds  me  of  an  Irieh 
squire  I  heard  of,  who,  wanting  to  get  rid  of  the  charge 
in  his  pistol,  fired  it  out  of  the  window  into  a  crowd, 
saying,  'I  hope  it  won't  hurt  any  of  you!'  Have  yon 
been  in  Ireland,  Mademoiselle?" 

"I  have  seen  next  to  noUiing  of  Ireland;  far  too 
litde  to  have  caught  up,  as  you  infer,  any  traits  of  her 
nationality." 

There  was  not  the  slightest  tremor  in  her  voice,  nor 
change  in  her  colour  as  she  spoke,  though  Oieafell 
watched  her  with  more  —  far  more  —  intentness  than 
he  was  aware  of,  or  would  have  permitted  himself  to 
bestow,  if  he  had  known  it. 

"I  know  very  littie  of  the  green  island  myself," 
said  he.     "  I  once  mad^  &  ^«u(^>i\i<^  ^tssqs^*;^'^  "with  a 
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friend  to  the  West  —  the  same  friend  to  whom  I  am 
now  indebted  for  the  honour  of  knowing  yon." 

Kate's  cheek  grew  crimson;  she  had  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  and  fancied  that  they  referred 
to  his  meeting  her  first  in  Vjner's  company,  and  not 
to  ids  possession  of  Vyner's  Cottage. 

"Will  yon  let  me  present  my  friends  —  Mr.  Lar 
darelle,,Mr.  Adolphus  LadareUe,  Mr.  GrenfeU?''  said 
Sir  Within,  at  this  critical  moment,  "and  then,  if  yon 
inll  give  Mademoiselle  your  arm,  we  will  go  to  dinner." 

It  required  all  the  practised  tact  and  consummate 
skill  in  such  matters  of  Sir  Within's  to  carry  through 
that  day's  dinner. 

Kate  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  the  elder  Ladarelle  very 
little;  the  younger  was  evidently  bent  on  finding  out 
who  Orenfell  was,  what  were  his  clubs,  his  houses,  and 
Ms  associates;  and  Grenfell,  not  at  all  unused  to  such 
assaults  of  curiosity,  repelled  them  by  a  cold  and  dis- 
^t  politeness,  which  gave  little  aid  to  table-talk.  So 
^t  on  the  old  envoy  was  thrown  all  the  burden  of  the 
entertainment. 

Where  men  imagine  that  in  supplying  the  material 
wants  of  humanity  they  have  amply  fulfilled  the  part 
D^tveen  host  and  guest,  and  that  when  the  viands  are 
|w>d,  and  the  wine  exquisite,  the  whole  responsibility 
^  satisfied,  it  will  seem  that  Sir  Within's  fears  and 
^i^eties  were  not  all  reasonable;  but  this  was  not  his 
theory.  At  a  grand  dinner,  a  state  occasion,  a  certain 
dulness  was  a  part  of  the  solemnity,  and  full-dress 
'^▼eries  aiid  gold  dishes  were  the  natural  accompani- 
^'^ts  of  dreariness  and  display;  but  a  little  dhmer 
'"^t  a  choice  party,  a  selected  few,  bound  to  bring 
with  them  their  iAoaldea  at  the  bri^te6t\  uol  Jbax^^v&r 
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ixig  their  wits  at  the  moment  of  exercise,  like  an  onraly 
orchestra  timing  their  instruments  when  they  should 
be  playing,  but  ready  to  start  off  at  score.  What  & 
blank  disappointment  was  here!  The  few  sallies  that 
relieved  the  dulness  came  from  the  younger  LadardK 
and  were  neither  attic  in  themselves,  or  quite  un- 
questionable in  point  of  taste;  and  when  they  arose  to 
take  their  coffee,  the  feeling  was  rather  gratificatkm 
that  so  much  of  weariness  had  been  got  over,  and  & 
hope  that  there  was  not  much  more  to  come. 

**I  shall  want  you  to  sing,  MaMie;  I  see  you  wont 
talk,"  whispered  Sir  Within  to  Kate,  as  he  drev 
near  her. 

"No,  Sir,  I  have  a  headache.  I  shall  go  and  lie 
down." 

"That  is  about  as  much  of  her  company  as  she  has 
vouchsafed  us  since  we  have  been  here,"  said  Ladarelle 
the  younger  to  Grenfell,  as  they  stood  together  in  « 
window. 

"Is  she  haughty?" 

"I  donH  know." 

"Vain,  I  should  take  her  to  be,  eh?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Who  is  she?"  whispered  Grenfell,  in  the  con- 
fidential tone  he  knew  how  to  assume  with  younger  men. 

"I  don't  know  that,  either,"  said  Ladarelle.  "The 
old  fellow  says  his  ward;  but  I'd  not  be  surprised  if 
one  of  these  days  he  should  say  his  wife." 

"Why,  he's  seventy." 

"Seventy-six  —  seventy-six!  but  he'd  like  to  hnxsf 
he  was  eight-and-thirty." 

"A  natural  sort  of  self-delusion  in  its  way," 

Grenfell,  carelessly.  "^^'^l^»^9^Nft^J^\ftTsaaK^^thou^'* 
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^^I  believe  jon;  and  very  hard  on  me,  too/' 

"How  do  you  mean  on  you?" 

"Beeaoae  die  estate  comes  to  me;  but  he  can  charge 
;  with  a  settlement  if  he  marries;  that's  what  I  call 
Aid.     Don't  yon?" 

Ghrenfell  had  no  time  to  resolve  the  question,  for 
iir  Within  had  already  come  over  to  propose  a  rubber  at 
rhiflt,  a  party  to  which,  as  an  old  member  of  Graham's, 
lie  appetite  was  not  whetted  as  young  Ladarelle  whis- 
tatd^  "1  wish  you  joy  of  your  whist;  old  Wardle  re- 
'okee,  and  my  father  never  pays  if  he  loses!" 

"Come  over  and  dine  wiUi  me  to-morrow,"  said 
Sienfell;  "it  will  not  be  more  dreary  than  this." 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  New  Frlendtblp. 

"What  a  snug  place  you  have  here;  it's  as  pretty 
m  paint,  too,"  said  Mr.  Adolphus  Ladarelle,  as  he 
onnged  into  the  Cottage,  a  few  minutes  afler  the  time 
lamed  for  dinner. 

''It  is  not  mine;  I  am  only  here  on  sufferance.  It 
leloBgs  to  Sir  Gervais  Vyner,"  said  Grenfell. 

"Not  the  VjTier  who  sat  for  Holstead?" 

"The  same." 

"And  the  man  who  bought  Cloudsley's  yacht 
Jarmthiaj  and  then  exchanged  her  for  the  Met  far  ^  that 
ron  the  Cowes  cup  two  years  ago?"  continued  Gren- 
eD,  who  was  watching  the  altered  expression  of  the 
other's  face,  as  he  learned  that  he  was  the  guest  of  one 
M>  dosely  allied  in  intimacy  with  one  of  the  leaders  of 
kahion;  for  though  the  Ladarelles  were  rich  people, 
md  well  placed  in  iocie^,  Vyner  moved  in  a  set,  and 
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official  drnt^ery.  fint  bera  oi 
his  gaest'a  arm,  he  led  him  i 
so  cmnpletely  tru  he  overcoi 
vaa  dimng  irith  the  gnwt  Sii 
fiimd  and  oldest  covpanioii. 

Now,  thon^  the  Ladarelli 
to  which  Grenfell  Bspired,  a 
one  day  to  see  himself,  they  wi 
They  occnpied  what  represent 
toiy,  through  which  he  must 
patiently  to  cultivate  their  { 
oherisluDg  the  hope  that  a  tL 
oosld  afford  to  be  indifferent  t 

The  dinner  was  ezquisit 
enjoyed,  not  alone  the  good  c 
being  alone  with  one  to  whoi 
any  reserve. 

"Ton  don't  half  know  wha' 
said  he,  "in  asking  me  here  ' 
pUee  waa  killing  me.    JAj  goi 
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has  a  something  half  supercilious,  half  silly,  occasion- 
ally, that  I  don't  like.     Do  you  think  her  clever?" 

"I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  never  met  her 
till  yesterday.  Old  Wardle  declares  that  there  never 
was  her  equal  —  that  she  learns  whatever  she  likes, 
without  any  lahour;  hut  it's  easy  enough  to  understand 
infatuation  at  his  age,  and  he  does  seem  to  admire  her 
▼astly,"  said  Grenfell,  slowly. 

*Td  say  the  old  fellow  was  madly  in  love  with 
her,  if  the  idea  was  not  too  ahsurd;  not  that  it  would 
be  a  laughing  matter  for  me,  though  —  very  far  from 
it" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"I  told  you  last  night,  that  if  he  were  to  marry, 
be  can  charge  the  estate  with  a  settlement.  But  that's 
not  the  whole  of  it.  Sir  Hugh  Rivers  says  that,  if  he 
Aould  have  a  direct  heir!  0,  yes  —  it's  all  very  fine 
langhing;  hut  the  world  has  seen  some  such  cases." 

"Very  true,"  said  Grenfell;  "and  we  all  know  what 
Lord  Stowell  said  of  them." 

"I  know  nothing  about  Lord  Stowell;  but  I  know 
jbis,  that  it's  no  pleasant  thing  to  think  there's  a  flaw 
in  wl^at  one  was  once  sure  of.  I  used  to  fancy  myself 
*8  much  the  owner  of  Dalradem  as  though  Sir  Within 
"firdle  was  only  a  tenant." 

"I  scarcely  think,  if  I  was  in  your  place,  I'd  fret 
D^lf  about  the  contingency  you  speak  of,"  said 
SpenfeD. 

"I'll  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  fret  about  it.  I  don't 
•s^tly  do  that;  but  it  worries  me  in  certain  ways." 

"I  understand,"  said  Grenfell;  "it  makes  the  Jews 
i&ore  difficult  to  deal  with  —  more  captious  about  post 
ohitB." 

Uureii  of  Arran.  //.  ^ 
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''You  have  it  exactly.  That  fellow  Joel  — I  cant 
imagine  how  he  came  at  it  —  said  to  me ,  toother  diy, 
'I  don't  like  my  security,  Mr.  Dolly;  it  ain't  what  I 
used  to  think  it  was.'  And  what  do  you  diink  Fa 
paying  him  all  the  time?" 

"Ten  —  perhaps  fifteen  —  per  cent" 

"Guess  again." 

"Twenty?  —  surely  not  more  than  twenty-five?** 

"Forty  —  ay,  forty  per  cent!  And  when  I  wii 
let  in  so  heavily  last  May  ou  ^Grampus,'  I  stood  for 
the  whole  of  Cloudsley's  lot,  old  Joel  refused  to  renew 
under  sixty  per  cent!  He  even  threatened  he'd  go 
up  to  Leadenhall- street  and  have  a  talk  with  mj 
governor." 

"Which  might  not  have  heen  pleasant" 

"I  helieve  you.  The  governor  has  only  to  know 
that  I've  been  betting  in  the  ring  to  scratch  my  nam 
out  of  the  bank  to-morrow,  and  cut  me  off  root  and 
branch.  You  haven't  an  idea  what  these  old  ^  dons'  in  . 
the  banking  world  think  of  what  they  call  'the  hoose.' 
When  my  father  speaks  of  ^  the  house,'  he  means  some- 
thing that  represents  the  honour  of  all  the  LadareOei 
—  not  alone  since  Adam,  but  the  unborn  partners  that 
are  to  discount  and  keep  deposits  for  centuriee  to 
come.  Maybe  you  have  not  mixed  with  these  sort  of 
people?" 

"Very  little;  but  I  have  heard  tell  of  their  prt^jn- 
dices,"  said  Grenfell,  with  the  very  faintest  tinge  of 
colour  in  his  cheek  as  he  spoke. 

"  That's  just  what  my  governor  is.  After  the  bank 
comes  the  monarchy  with  him;  so  that  yon  see  I  most 
be  cautious." 

"I  know  something  of  Master  Joel.     It   is  ntber 
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I  interMl  to  stand  well  with  me;  and,  if  yon  like, 
vill  just  give  him  a  ^ntle  hint  to  keep  (][aiet,  and 
it  create  any  disturfoance/' 

'*Oh,  would  yon?  By  Jove!  FU  take  it  as  a  great 
rrice  to  me.  The  fact  is,  Fve  been  going  it  rather 
■t  Hawkshaw  4et  me  in*  pretty  heavily  on  *Caith- 
m/  and  then  Blunden,  as  you  know,  levanted;  so 
lat  owr  last  settling  day  was  rather  a  dark  morning 


**Have  you  any  other  creditors  than  Joel?'' 

^Nothing  very  heavy.     I  owe  Davis  — " 

"Grog?" 

"Yes  —  Crrog  Davis.  I  owe  him  about  two  thou- 
md;  but  he  never  presses.  Grog's  a  gentleman  in 
kit  req>eet  It's  only  when  a  fellow  'hums'  and 
hiks'  about  whether  the  thing  was  all  Hquare  or  nut; 
htfs  what  Grog  won*t  Rtand  a  moment.  He'll  insist 
it  bis  money  tlien;  and,  what's  more,  he'll  have  a 
kt  at  you,  too,  if  he  can  get  it." 

**Yei,  but  he'll  have  his  money  first.  I  never 
Mud   of  Grog  Davis    shooting   at   a   solvent  debtor 

''You  know  him,  that*s  plain  enough,'*  said  Dolly, 

**Who  could  have  been  about  town  the  last  ten  or 
Metn  years  and  not  known  him?     1  rather  like  him, 

"So  do  I,"  cried  Ladarelle,  eagerly,  and  as  though 
k  niieved  his  heart  of  a  weight  to  make  the  confes- 
^  *'Say  what  they  will  of  Grog  Davis,  he's  a  fellow 
^  do  a  right  .good-natured  thing;  and  as  for  advice, 
)^'i  not  a  man  in  the  clubs  I'd  as  soon  go  to  as  to 


D0II7  pansed  for 
reflect  He  w&b,  ind 
with  hinuelf  vliether  1 
it,  and  toll  GnufaU  • 
Ui  miad,  and  everytl 
qaeitoB.  At  length,  b 
detdnon ;  and ,  pawhini 
leaned  his  arm  on  the 
a  voice  of  most  confide 

"I  wrote  to  Grog 
■jgnificantly.  "I  told  \ 
as  much  as  I  conld  t 
wasn't  roach;  but  I  add 
asked  what  he  thought 
uaie  post." 

"And  what  did  he 
other  had  come  to  a  dei 

"I  only  got  the  lei 
^age,  and  glanced  my  t 
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ith  hi«  Royal  Highness.  'Dear  Dol,  your  note  was 
rit  like  one  of  the  queries  to  Beir»  Life^  and  in  the 
one  spirit  I  answer  it.  The  old  cove  means  to  marry 
tr  —'  Eh,  what?" 

"I  did  not  speak  —  go  on." 

***The  old  cove  means  to  marry  her,  and  cnt  yon 
at  of  the  estate,  just  as  Tom  Barkely  was  done  by 
lixley  Dmmmond  —  only  that  Tom  was  offered  the 
iii  first,  and  wouldn't  have  her.'" 

''He's  all  right  there.  Tom  Barkely's  obstinacy 
3at  him  about  sixteen  thousand  a  year,  and  sent  him 
at  to  India  as  a  major  in  a  marching  regiment,"  said 
^renfell.     '*Go  on." 

"*This  is  my  opinion/  he  puts  two  n^s  to  opinion, 
lid  it  makes  it  read  all  the  more  stubborn,  'and  as 
yf  the  remedy,  Master  Dolly,  all  }  can  say  is,  there 
in't  two  ways  about  it'  —  'there  ain't  two  ways  about 
:,' "  repeated  Jjadarclle,  slowly,  and  as  though  weighing 
ach  word  us  he  uttered  it.  "Now,  will  you  tell  me, 
rhat  does  he  mean  by  that?" 

*'Read  it  over  again." 

'"This  is  my  opinion;  and  as  for  the  remedy, 
faster  Dolly,  there  ain't  too  ways  about  it  —  Yours, 

:.  D.'" 

Grenfell  took  the  letter  from  the  other's  hand,  and 
»ored  over  it  in  silence  for  several  minutes;  then, 
eisurely  folding  it,  he  laid  it  down  on  the  table. 

"How  do  you  understand  him?"  asked  LadareUe 
igain. 

"It's  not  very  easy  to  understand  what  he  says 
lere;  though,  if  the  words  had  been  spoken  instead  of 
rritten,  I  suspect  I  could  have  come  at  the  meaning.** 

'"There  ain't  two  ways  about  it,'"  re]^l«d  Iio\\^^ 
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moodily,  ^^and  why  not  say  which  is  the  one  w 
That  would  be  more  to  the  pnipose.** 

"Ifs  one  of  two  things,  evidently;  either  yon 
to  get  rid  of  Sir  Within,  or  his  ward.  Grog  is  n 
very  scrupulous  fellow;  but  though  he  would  poise 
horse  he  had  laid  heavily  against  for  the  Derb} 
don^t  think  he^d  go  so  far  in  the  case  of  an 
diplomatist  It  remains  then  to  be  seen  what  is  ti 
done  with  the  ward;  he  probably  means  you  sb 
carry  her  off  yourself." 

"Perhaps  she  wouldnH  come:  if  she  has  design 
Sir  Within,  it's  almost  certain  she  would  not" 

Grenfell  made  no  answer,  but  sat  lost  in  thoi 
for  some  minutes,  when  he  said:  "Yes;  thafs  i 
Grog  advises:  his  calculation  is,  that  this  old  m 
infatuation,  which,  uninterfered  with,  would  have 
him  into  a  foolish  marriage,  will,  if  it  be  crossed 
thwarted,  as  certainly  break  him  down  and  kill  lui 

"Men  don*t  die  of  these  things!" 

"Not  men  like  you  and  me,  certainly;  but  thei 
a  time  of  life  when  existence  is  held  on  a  very 
tenure;  and,  at  that  time,  a  mere  hope  extingoif 
serves  to  crush  vitality." 

"And  do  you  really  think  he'd  take  it  so  muc 
heart?" 

"I  know  too  little  of  him  to  give  an  opir 
When  I  have  seen  him  some  half-dos&en  times  n 
and  seen,  besides,  something  of  his  manner  tow 
her,  I  might  risk  a  guess,  perhaps." 

"If  I  was    quite   sure   tliat  I   ^ stood  in'   for 
double  event  —  that  is,    to  stop  her  marriage 
succeed  to  the  estate  at  once — I  almost  think  Fd  do 

"Yes,"  said  GxenfeU^  after  another  pause,  " 
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iBDBt  be  what  Grog  alludes  to,  as  the  one  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  matter.'' 

**She'd  insist  on  marriage,  I  suppose?"  said  Dolly, 
b  a  sort  of  sulky  tone. 

"Of  course  she  would." 

"That's  a  bit  of  a  bore.  I  had  not  calculated  on 
nch  a  step  for  these  six  or  eight  years  yet  Then 
here's  another  thing  to  be  thought  of:  my  governor, 
▼ho  naturally  will  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  step,  is 
BQie  to  be  outrageous  at  it  All  that  he  will  recognise 
win  be  the  very  thing  he  most  despises  in  the  world 
—  a  love  match." 

"Could  he  not  be  brought  to  see  a  much  more 
valid  reason  for  this  match?  Don't  you  think  the 
matter  could  be  placed  before  him  in  such  a  light  that 
he  must  accept  that  view?" 

"No.  I  know  him  better.  I  could  tell  you  at 
once  what  he'd  say." 

"And  what  would  it  be?" 

"He'd  say:  If  she  must  be  got  out  of  the  way  and 

manied  off,   get  some  hard-up  Sub  who  can't  pay  his 

mess  debts,   or  wants  to  lodge  a  few  hundreds  for  the 

-next  vacancy;  or  find  some  Irish  squire.    My  governor 

•^ys  thinks  an  Irishman  is  ready  for  anything  but 

Paying  his  debts.     He'd  marry   her  for  a  couple  of 

thousand  down.     That's  what  my  governor  woidd  hit 

<>o,  without  taking  five  minutes  to  think  of  it" 

What  if  she  would  not  consent  to  such  an  arrange* 
ment?" 

That's  as  it  might  be.     You'll  not  find  my  govern 
5^  ^ving  any  one  credit  for  a  strong  will  but  himself. 
®  ^^Bsons  out  every  question  his  own  way,  and  never 
^P^ots  the  mere  possibility  of  oppon.tioii?^ 


:  I 


qaestion  with  the  young  lady  h 
has  a  will  of  her  own,  also;  i 
probably  be  well  debated.^* 

"She'd  have  no  chance  with 

"Fm  not  80  tore  of  that  I 
she  conld  hold  her  own  in  an  i 
her  interest"' 

"Yon  know  more  of  her  tha 
yov,  to  me  she  barely  condescen 
more  wine:  thanks.  I  most  be 
I  have  got  old  Sir  Within's  hon 
tells  me  they  have  never  been  ' 
last  four  years,  and  if  they  ge' 
him  hb  place." 

"Why  not  come  over  and  s( 
yon  less  than  yonder?'' 

"I  should  be  delighted;  I  c< 
bnt  I  am  supposed  to  be  down 
governor  is  not  at  all  satisfied  i 
going  on.     He  says  Sir  Within 
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"YC8." 

"That's  what  Grog  aays,  but  I  dare  not  quote  him 
to  the  governor.  Tell  me,  would  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  my  telling  him  that  this  was  your  opinion?" 

"I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known  to  your 
&tber,  and  a  mere  surmise  of  mine  would  carry  no 
weight  with  it" 

^*I  donH  know  that.  I  fancy  he  rather  took  a  liking 
to  yon  last  night     What  did  you  do  at  whist?" 

"Lost  a  few  half-crowns." 

"Ah,  that  accounts  for  it  all!  He  said  at  breakfast 
this  morning,  that  though  you  held  only  indifferent 
cards,  you  played  with  perfect  composure,  and  it  was 
^^te  a  pleasure  to  play  with  you.  With  a  few  nights' 
ill  luck  you'll  stand  high  in  his  favour,  I  promise 
you." 

"It  is  a  cheap  friendship  after  all,"  said  Grenfell, 
laughing. 

"Yes.  You  may  have  it  for  five  pounds,  but  I 
doubt  greatly  if  you  could  re-sell  it  for  as  many  shil- 
Kugs." 

'*Make  use  of  my  favour,  therefore,  while  it  lasts, 
^^  if  nothing  prevent,  come  and  dine  here  the  day 
*^  to-morrow,"  said  Grenfell. 

"Agreed.  Here  come  the  fat  coach-horses;  see  how 
^y  heave  their  flanks,  only  coming  round  from  the 
*te,ble-yard.  I  tell  you,  Grenfell,"  said  he  in  a  whisper, 
4ere  will  be  a  great  sale  of  stock  at  Dalradem  one 
^»  these  days;  and  there's  a  lot  I'll  certainly  not  give 
orders  to  have  bought  in.    Good  night  —  good  night" 


\ 
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The  tall  beech-treeB,  whieh 
a  gigantic  cathedral,  were  n 
so  denBelj,  that  the  light  stmg] 
the.  foliage,  and  fell  in  fiuicii 
turf  beneath. 

"^th  noiadeas  tread  the 

eiren  torf,  bo  that,  when  the 

not  a  aonnd  broke  the  stiUneai 

\  the  blackbird,  or  the  deep-vc 

pigeon. 

Sir  Within  rode  his  strong 
eob,  a  beast  of  grave  and  di| 
startled  nor  snrprised  by  the 
.  fonnances  of  the  mettlesome 

t  whoee  natoral  hot  temper  w» 

i  caressed  at  the  hsiey  of  his  ri 

snre  to  be  eternally  correcting 
some  new  accomplisl 
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to  admire  the  exquisite  grace  with  which  she  rode.  It 
was  indeed  the  very  perfection  of  the  accord  betwetn 
horse  and  rider,  which  makes  the  spectator  unable  to 
say  to  which  of  the  two  he  yields  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence. No  bound  nor  spring  ever  took  her  unawares; 
and  when  the  animal  seemed  half  mad  with  excitement, 
the  graceful  caress  she  stooped  to  bestow  appeared  to 
sabdue  him  like  a  charm. 

"Why  are  you  so  grave,  my  dear  Gardy?  You 
told  me  you  should  be  yourself  again  when  Uiat  tire- 
some man  was  gone,. and  now  he's  off — thank  Heaven 
for  it!  —  but  you  look  so  depressed  and  dispirited  as 
if  you  had  not  yet  tasted  the  relief 

'^True,  Ma  Mie,  quite  true.  I  have  not  quite  con- 
rinced  myself  that  we  are  free  of  him.  His  son,  however, 
remains,  and  is  to  stay  till  next  week.'' 

^Yes,  but  how  little  we  see  of  him.  Your  kind 
neighbour,  Mr.  Grenfell,  has  him  almost  every  day  at 
dinner.'' 

**For  which  I  owe  him  all  my  gratitude." 

*'I  take  it,  Mr.  Grenfell  invites  him  to  please  him- 
self. He  is  very  lonely  yonder  at  the  Cottage.  He 
says  he  has  made  no  acquaintances,  and  I  suppose  that 
even  Mr.  Adolphus  Ladarelle  is  better  than  solitude  — 
not  that  I  should  think  so  myself" 

**But  you  show  that  too  plainly,  Ma  Mie.  There 
are  no  feelings  we  ought  so  strictly  to  control,  so  fiur 
ae  the  manifestations  go,  as  our  distastes  to  people  in 
society." 

''  I  think  he  hates  fit^." 

"That  would  be  impossible,  child.  He  may  be 
afrmid  of  your  wit;  he  may  not  like  to  encounter  your 
repartee;  he  may  feel,  and  not  unreisonabVj^  XiuiX^ 
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does  not  stand  high  in  your  favour,  and  this  may  im- 
part a  degree  of  constraint  to  his  manner." 

"I  have  not  seen  the  constraint,  Sir,  bat  I  have 
the  dislike,  and  it  was  so  perfectly  mutual,  I  was  glad 
of  it" 

^* Another  mistake,  Ma  Chere,  and  a  great  mistake. 
The  people  who  really  like  us  need  no  caressing.  The 
blandishments  should  be  all  reserved  fol*  the  doubtfal 
—  just  as  we  administer  cordials  to  the  weak." 

^^I  do  my  best.  Sir,  but  I  own  I  do  not  approach 
it  with  a  good  grace.  Do  you  reajly  wish  me  to  be- 
come a  favounte  with  this  young  gentleman?" 

"Nay,  Ma  Mie,  you  go  too  far.  Your  nature  i« 
like  a  pendulum ,  that  swings  if  it  be  but  breathed  on. 
I  did  not  say  so  much  as  that.  I  simply  meant,  that 
I  should  prefer  if  he  were  to  carry  away  firom  U9  t 
pleasant  impression  of  his  visit.  His  father  and  I  have 
had  some  discussions  of  a  kind  I  cannot  easily  forget 
In  a  long  life  of  affairs,  I  have  not  met  one,  no,  not 
one ,  who  carries  the  virtue  of  candour  to  the  pitch  of 
my  respected  relative,  or  who  imparts  home  truths  with 
a  more  telling  sincerity." 

"Well,  Sir,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  I  am  to 
captivate  Mr.  Ladarelle,  but  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
him." 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  gravely,  "there  was  not 
such  a  word  as  love  dropped  in  the  entire  discnsfflon. 
I  have  told  you  that  with  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  elder  Mr.  Ladarelle  and  myself  it  would 
be  as  well  if  a  kindlier  sentiment  connected  me  with 
the  young  man.  We  shall  probably  have  matters  to 
discuss  to  which  each  of  us  ought  to  bring  all  the 
courtesy  in  bis  poweac" 
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*'Who  eut  down  the  large  elm,  Grardy?''  cried  she, 
soddenlj  pointing  to  a  clearing  in  the  wood,  where  a 
gif^antic  tnink  had  just  been  felled. 

'*It  was  I,  Ma  Chere.  I  ordered  it;  intending  to 
make  a  yista  yonder,  so  that  we  should  see  the  great 
tower;  bat  Mr.  Ladarelle  has  stopped  me  with  a  protest, 
and  aa  I  abhor  a  lawsuit,  I  think  I  shall  submit'* 

*' Just  watch  how  the  Cid  will  take  the  timber;  he*i 
glorious  over  a  stump!** 

**Kate  —  my  dear  Kate  —  it*s  too  high;  don*t  do 
it  Come  back,  I  entreat;  I  order  you  to  come  back!** 
cried  he,  as  she  dashed  into  the  open,  and  with  her 
liOTte  beautifully  in  hand,  cantered  him  at  the  tree. 
Periiaps  it  was  in  the  seeming  carelessness  of  her  hand 
—  for  horses  have  an  instinct  rarely  deceptive  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  rider  —  perhaps  a  mere  caprice, 
but  the  Cid  swerved  as  he  came  up  and  refused  the 
leap. 

The  bare  thought  of  such  rebellion  raised  the  giri*8 
temper  at  once.  She  wheeled  him  suddenly  round,  and 
rode  back  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  facing  him  once 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  she  dashed  towardi 
it  in  speed. 

'*!  command  you  —  I  order  you  to  come  back!** 
•creamed  Sir  Within;  but  she  heeded  nothing,  heard 
nothing.  The  horse,  now  irritated  and  snorting  with 
passion,  came  too  close  before  he  rose  to  the  leap,  and 
though  he  sprung  madly  into  the  air,  he  touched  —  a 
mere  touch  with  his  fore-leg  —  and  came  tumbling 
over,  headforemost,  to  the  opposite  side,  with  his  rider 
beneath  him. 

Sir  Within  had  covered  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  not  to 
see  her  take  the  Jasp,  and  he  remained  iVna  tot  %  te« 
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seconds,  waiting  to  hear  her  voice  and  the  tramp  of 
her  horse  as  she  joined  him.  At  last  he  removed  his 
hand  and  looked  around.  She  was  not  to  be  seen.  He 
cried  her  name  —  he  screamed  it  in  his  agony. 

"This  way!"  cried  she;  "Fm  not  hurt  —  don't  be 
jPnghtened  —  come  and  hdp  me!" 

Dismounting,  he  made  through  the  tall  ferns  and 
the  felled  branches  and  soon  gained  the  spot,  from 
which  the  horse  had  only  now  arisen,  and  stood  trembling 
over  the  fallen  figure  of  the  girl.  "Oh,  my  life  —  my 
darling  —  my  heart's  dearest,"  cried  he,  kneeling  down 
beside  her;  "tell  me  you  are  not  crushed — not  injured!^' 

"Only  stunned,  Gardy,  nothing  more.  It  was  all 
my  own  fault     I  rode  him  at  speed;  he  had  no  time 

to  gather  himself,  and  the  martingale "     As  she 

spoke,  her  voice  grew  weak,  she  leaned  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  and  feinted. 

How  did  the  deep  woods  resound  to  that  poor  old 
man's  prayers  and  cries  for  help!  He  shouted  —  he 
screamed  —  he  implored;  he  offered  untold  gold  t» 
him  who  should  come  to  his  aid.  He  pledged  to  give 
half  of  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  any  who  should 
succour  her.  It  was  by  a  caprice  of  Kate's  that  they  rode 
without  a  groom,  and  he  inveighed  against  his  own 
folly  now  for  the  compliance.  Madly  mingling  self- 
reproaches  with  his  cries  for  assistance,  he  grew  at 
length  hoarse  and  so  faint  with  his  efforts,  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  sustain  her  weight  Just  then 
was  it  that  she  rallied,  and  with  a  playful  smile  saidt 
"Dear  Gardy,  just  pass  your  hand  over  Did's  knee.  I 
hope  it  is  not  touched!" 

"What  do  I  care  for  the  horse;  are  you  safb,  my 
own  darling  — :  ate  you  tiol'Vxnx^.T'' 
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^^Not  in  the  least  —  1  think  not;  my  ankle  is  a 
little  stiff  —  a  mere  sprain  —  no  more.  This  shoulder 
too  —  There,  don't  tonch  it,  only  help  me  np.  Yea, 
of  course,  I  mean  to  mount  again  —  do  tell  me  if  his 
knee  is  ail  right?" 

"Only  think  —  without  help  —  without  a  servant 
—  not  a  creature  near  us,''  muttered  he. 

"Very  dreadful,"  said  she,  with  an  arch  smile; 
"quite  compromising,  I  declare." 

"Oh,  I  have  no  heart  for  a  jest  now!"  said  he, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he  assisted  her  to  rise. 

"My  sweet  little  horse,"  said  8he,  patting  him  and 
throwing  her  arm  round  his  neck.  "I  did  treat  you 
very  ill  —  very  ill  indeed.  It  was  soft  spongy  ground, 
too,  and  not  fair  in  any  way,  and  you  were  not  in  the 
least  to  blame.  Do  you  know,  Gardy,  it  was  a  mere 
bit  of  bark  that  caught  his  foot;  for,  after  all,  it  is  not 
above  four  feet  high,  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know  —  I  don't  care  how  high  it  is.  It 
very  nigh  cost  you  your  life,  and  cost  me  more  than  I 
wish  to  tell;"  and  he  muttered  these  last  words  beneath 
his  breath. 

"You  have  never  helped  me  to  mount,  I  think, 
Oardy!  Mind,  now,  don't  touch  Cid's  bridle;  he  won't 
bear  it.  Just  give  me  a  slight  lift  —  that's  it;  thanks. 
Oh,  how  nice  to  be  on  the  saddle  again.  If  yon 
wouldn't  think  very  ill  of  me,  I'd  ask  a  favour?" 

"Anything  in  the  whole  world.  Ma  Mie;  what 
■  it?" 

"Then,  like  a  dear  kind  Gardy,  let  me  ride  him  at 
it  again;  FU  do  it  so  quietly  — " 

"Not  for  a  dukedom  —  not  if  you  went  on  yo«r 
to  beg  it     I  declare,  you  can  have  but  little 
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feeling  in  jonr  heart  to  ask  it.  Nay,  I  didn't  Bfiin  u> 
say  that,  my  sweet  child ;  my  head  is  wmnderiiig,  and 
I  know  not  what  I  say/' 

^^I  hope  you'll  not  tell  of  my  disaster,  Grardj/' 
said  she,  as  they  rode  slowly  along  towards  home.  A 
fall  brings  one  do^nn  at  once  to  the  level  of  all  the 
people  who  do  nothing  bnt  fall.  Don^t  smile;  I  mein 
simply  what  I  say  as  applied  to  matters  of  horseflesL 
not  morals,  and  promise  you'll  not  tell  of  me.'' 

'^The  doctor  must  hear  of  it,  certainly.*' 

**No,  Gardv,  Til  have  no  doctor." 

"I  insist  upon  it  —  you  shall  —  and  yon  musU 
Kate.  Surely,  when  I  say  it  is  for  my  happiness,  yon 
will  not  refuse  me." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  passing  her  reins  to  her 
right  hand,  she  laid  her  left  hand  over  his,  and  so  thej 
rode  on  without  a  word  on  either  side. 

*'  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  cru.<h  and  a  tumble  over  * 
big  tree  should  make  one  so  very  —  very  happy:  bu: 
I  declare  to  you,  Gardy,  I  never  knew  my  heart  so  foil 
of  delight  as  at  this  moment.  Tell  me,  what's  the 
meaning  of  it?" 

"Gratitude  for  your  escape.  Ma  Mie:  the  thankfol- 
ness  that  even  the  most  thoughtless  feel  for  preservation 
through  danger.'' 

"Xo,  it's  not  that;  the  sort  of  ecstacy  I  feel  is 
something  quite  different  from  all  this.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  peril,  and  just  as  little  with  gratitude.  Ii 
has  more  in  it  of  pride  —  that's  not  the  word,  but  it 
will  do  —  of  pride,  then,  that  you  made  so  muck 
account  of  me." 

**For  a  moment  I  thought  I  had  lost  yon!'*  said 
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he,  and  his  yoice  trembled,  and  his  very  cheek  shook 
with  emotion  as  he  spoke. 

^^And  would  the  loss  have  been  a  deep  sorrow  — 
a  very  deep  sorrow?" 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice,  ^^ The  deepest  —  the  heaviest  that  coold 
befal  me!" 

''Was  it  not  worth  a  fall  to  learn  this?"  said  she, 
langhing^y. 

'*Nay,  rather  will  it  not  teach  yon  to  take  more 
care  of  a  life  of  such  oonseqnence  to  others?" 

"Don't  say  others,  Gardy  —  say  one  other,  and  I 
am  content"  As  she  said  this,  she  drew  her  hand 
hurriedly  away,  for  they  were  already  approaching  the 
great  entrance,  on  the  terrace  of  which  Grenfell  and 
young  Ladarelle  were  talking  and  laughing.  ''Mind, 
8ir,  not  a  word  of  my  accident!"  And  with  this  she 
sprang  to  the  gpround  before  he  could  offer  his  hand, 
andf  hurrying  up  the  steps,  disappeared  within  the 
building. 

"Won't  you  ask  Grenfell  to  stop  to  dinner.  Sir?" 
whispered  Dolly,  as  Sir  Within,  after  a  few  cold  com- 
mon-places, was  about  to  pass  on. 

"  Not  to-day." 

"But  I  have  half  done  it  already.  Sir.  It  was  a 
great  liberty  on  my  part,  but  I  blundered  into  it" 

"Will  you  give  us  your  company  at  dinner  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Grenfell?"  said  Sir  Within,  without  the 
hesitation  of  a  moment 

Chenfell  accepted,  and,  as  Sir  Within  moved  on, 
taming  to  Dolly,  he  said,  "Did  you  remark  his  agita- 
tion —  did  you  notice  the  embarrassment  of  his  look 


**IJome  back  and  dine  witi 

forbids  yon  to  spoil  a  teU-a-tei 

"I  can't  take  the  thing  as 

^  .  ftU-     It's  no  laughing  matter  t 

'\.  ''Pon*t  langh  then,  that'c 

leason,  however,  that  yon  shoi 
and  let's  be  off.*^ 

"I  suspect  you  are  right," 
away.  "The  old  fool  has  capp 
to  hjm  to  ask  you  to  dine." 

"I  heard  you,  and  I  mark* 

it  off  tiU  to-morrow.     His  con 

all  his  tact,  and  showed  me  pi 

thing  had  occurred  to  excite  hi 

I  "She  passed  in,  too,  witho 

never  bowed  to  us  —  did  you 
:  "I  saw  it  all,  and  I  said 

!  Dolly's   next   dealings    with   , 

'     '  sacrifices." 

"It's  not  done  yet,"  saidj/a 
boldness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Bcheming. 

Th£t  sat  late  over  their  wine,  and  telling  the 
servants  to  go  to  bed,  Grenfell  ordered  that  he  should 
not  be  called  before  noon  on  the  next  day. 

According  to  custom,  his  servant  had  left  his  letters 
^7  his  bedside,  and  then  retired  noiselessly,  and  without 
disturbing  him.  It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon 
^hen  Grenfell  awoke.  Tlie  first  note  he  opened  was 
&  short  one  from  Sir  Within,  begging  to  excuse  him- 
self from  the  expected  happiness  of  receiving  Mr.  Gren- 
fell that  day  at  dinner,  as  a  sudden  attack  of  his  old 
enemy  the  gout  had  just  laid  him  up  in  bed.  "If  I 
have  only  ray  usual  fortune,"  added  he,  "ray  seizure 
^  be  a  brief  one,  and  I  may  soon  again  reckon  on 
"1^  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here." 

The  tidings  of  the  illness  was  corroborated  by  Gren- 
fell'g  valet,  who  saw  the  doctor  travelling  to  Dalradem 
^th  all  the  speed  of  post-horses. 

The  thought  of  a  courtship  that  ushered  in  a  fit  of 
"^®  gout  was  just  the  sort  of  drollery  that  suited  Gren- 
lell's  taste,  and  as  he  lay  he  Liughed  in  derision  of  the 
^^d  man  and  his  schemes  of  future  happiness.  He 
fancied  himself  telling  the  story  at  his  club,  and  he 
d^elt  on  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  to  talk  of 
'bardie"  as  his  friend  —  one  whose  eccentricities  he 
"*^  therefore  a  perfect  right  to  dish-up  for  the  amuse- 
^^T^t  of  all  others. 

^^  **Take  this,"  said  he,  giving  tlie  note  to  his  servant, 
^  Mr.  Ladarelle's  room-,"  and,  fancying  to  himself 
^^  varied   moods  with  which  that  young;  ^ii\k<^TE^\i 
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would  con  over  tlie  intelligence,  he  lay  back  again  in 
his  bed. 

There  was  no  friendflhip  —  there  waa  no  leaKm 
for  any  —  in  the  apparent  interest  he  had  taken 
in  Ladarelle.  It  was  not  of  the  sli^teat  moment  to 
him  which  of  the  two,  if  either,  should  many  Kite 
O'Hara,  save  as  to  with  whom  he  should  stand  best 
and  be  most  likely  to  be  well  received  by  in  the  fntare. 
Were  she  to  marry  Sir  Within,  the  house  wonld,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  closed  to  him.  The  old  minister  was  too 
well  versed  in  worldly  matters  not  to  cut  off  all  the 
traditions  of  the  past  '*He*s  snre  either  to  introdnee  her 
into  life  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  his  own  lugb 
connexions,  or  to  live  totally  estranged  from  all  society. 
In  either  case,  tliey  are  lost  to  me.  Should  she  be 
married  to  Ladarelle,  I  —  as  the  depositary  of  all  thai 
was  secret  in  the  transaction  —  I  must  needs  have  mv 

• 

influence.  The  house  will  of  necessity  be  open  to  me, 
and  I  shall  make  of  it  what  I  please.''  By  this  last 
reflection  Grenfell  summed  up  what  his  experience  o{ 
life  had  largely  supplied  him  with  —  that  is,  an  in- 
ordinate liking  for  those  establishments  in  which  a 
large  fortune  is  allied  with  something  which  disqualifies 
the  possessors  from  taking  their  rightful  position  in 
society.  In  his  estimation,  there  were  no  such  pleasant 
houses  as  those  where  there  was  a  "screw  loose,"  either 
in  the  conduct,  the  character,  or  tlie  antecedents  of  the 
owners. 

These  houses  were  a  sort  of  asylum  for  that  large 
uomade  population  of  highly  amusing  qualities  and  no 
characters,  the  men  who  had  not  ^^done''  everything,  but 
^^done"  everybody,  and  of  women  still  more  dubioas. 
In  these  houses  the  style  of  living  was  usnally  splendid. 
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Wit  has  a  sort  of  natural  afBiiity  for  good  cookery, 
and  Beauty  knows  all  the  value  of  the  *^ costly  setting" 
which  splendour  confers.  Last  of  all,  there  was  that 
perftBct  liberty  —  the  freedom  from  all  the  discipline 
of  correcter  establishments  —  which  gave  to  every 
gnest  some  prerogative  of  a  master.  •  You  came  as 
you  liked,  went  as  you  liked,  and  very  often,  too,  in- 
trodnced  whom  you  liked.  What  more  could  a  man 
do  if  he  were  die  rightful  owner?  Now,  Grenfell 
was  free  of  many  such  houses,  but  in  none  was  he 
roprpme.  There  was  not  one  wherein  his  authority 
was  dominant  and  his  word  a  law.  This  he  ambitioned ; 
he  craved  impatiently  for  the  time  he  could  say  to  the 
naen  in  his  club,  "I'll  take  you  down  with  me  to 
Ladarelle's  —  VW  show  you  some  real  cock  shooting  — 
ni  give  you  a  day  or  two  at  Dalradem."  Would  not 
*^at  he  fame  —  distinction  —  triumph?  Ladarelle,  too, 
^*8  a  man  made  by  nature  for  such  a  part  —  careless, 
extravagant,  sensual,  fond  of  amusement,  without 
^^png  m  the  least  for  the  characters  of  those  who  con- 
pouted  towards  it,  and  inherently  vain  and  open  to 
™®  coarsest  flattery.  With  him,  therefore,  Grenfell 
anticipated  little  trouble;  with  her  he  was  by  no  means 
^  sure.  She  puzzled  him,  and  she  seemed  determined 
^^  to  afford  him  any  opportunity  of  knowing  more 
^^  her.  Her  avoidance  of  him  was  plain  and  unmis- 
««feal.le. 

** Perhaps  she  fears,  perhaps  she  distrusts  me," 
J**^Ught  he.  "I'll  take  the  earliest  moment  to  assure 
.  ^^  she  need  do  neither,  but  may  make  me  her  friend 
""^l^licitly."  He  understood  a  good  deal  by  that  same 
^^,  which  in  ordinary  life  is  not  imputed  to  friend- 
^J).    In  fact,  hjr  friendship,  he  —  eya  «i  gc^eXTnass^ 


that  Sir  Within  is  perfectlj:  ^ 
yard  this  morning  at  seven  o 
ward.  Mademoiselle  herself,  is 

^^He  won't  have  ns  at  di 
sud  Qrenfell,  jawning  careles 

*^He  says  nothing  whate 
eiTii,  I  tliink,  considering  I 
guest" 

"111  ^ve  yon  a  dinner, 
terest   one   of  these   days,    i 
esUte." 

"That  I  will." 

f —  .1 

"^  "Do  yon  know,  as  I  la] 

(have  heen  plotting  ont  the  i 
^  \       j  cnt  ont  for  himself  in  a  plao 

sort  of  fellow  to  have  the  v 
England." 

"I  shonld  Uke  to  try." 
"If  yon  try,  yon'll  win. 
Dolly,    the  quality  which  fir 
yon?" 


ii;^ 


f    • 
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"Yon're  right  there,"  said  D0II7;  but  the  coloTir 
that  mounted  so  suddenly  to  his  cheek,  seemed  to 
imply  a  certain  confusion  in  making  the  assertion. 
"You  know  we  had  a  peerage  once  in  the  family,  and 
it  is  a  hobby  of  my  governor's  to  try  and  revive  it. 
He  offered  die  present  people  to  contest  any  two  of 
tke  Opposition  seats,  and  proposed  to  myself  to  go 
into  the  House;  but  I  told  him  flatly,  Fd  rather  get 
into  Graham's  than  into  Parliament." 

"A  much  harder  thing  to  do!" 

"You're  in  Graham's,  ain't  you?" 

"Yes;  and  so  shall  you  be  next  ballot,  if  you  really 
wish  for  it!" 

"What  a  trump  you  are!     Do  you  know,  Grenfell, 

I  can't  make  it  out  at  all  that  I  never  met  you  be- 

foi«?» 

"I'm  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  your  senior," 
said  the  other,  and  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth 
showed  a  certain  irritation  as  he  spoke;  "a  few  years 
separates  men  as  essentially  as  a  whole  hemisphere." 

"I  suppose  so.", 

"Town  life,  too,  moves  in  such  a  routine,  that 
when  a  man  comes  to  my  age,  he  no  more  makes  a 
new  acquaintance  than  he  acquires  a  new  sensation." 

"And,  stranger  still,"  continued  Dolly,  with  that 
persistence  that  pertains  to  ill  breeding,  "I  never  so 
''^nch  as  heard  of  you." 

"I  feel  ashamed  of  my  obscurity!"  said  Grenfell, 
*nd  his  pale  cheek  became  mottled  with  red. 

"No,  it  ain't  that.  I  meant  only  to  say  that  I 
^ever  heard  of  any  Grenfells  but  the  Piccadilly  fellows, 
^x  and  Grenfells!  *None  genuine  but  signed  by  us.' 
"*)  ha,  ha!"  and  Dolly  laughed  at  his  fcoWsTj^  ^dSl 
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the  other  joined  in  the  mirth  quite  Bufficiently  not  to 
attract  any  especial  attention.  ^^Not  relaiivei,  I  pn- 
snme?"  added  Dolly,  still  laughing. 

''Delighted  if  ikej  were!''  said  Orenfdl,  widi  a 
sickly  sinile.  ''I  don't  think  the  dividends  would 
smell  of  curry  powder!" 

"That's  what  Cecil  St  John  says:  'Let  the  greatest 
scoundrel  in  England  only  leave  me  his  money,  and 
I'll  honour  his  memory.'     Do  you  know  St  John?" 

"One  of  my  most  intimate  friends." 

"I  am  dying  to  know  him!  Grog  Davis  says 
he's  the  only  man  that  ever  took  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails." 

"m  have  him  to  dinner  when  I  go  up  to  town, 
and  get  you  to  meet  him,"  said  Grenfell.     "It  mnst* 
he  on  a  Sunday,   though,   for  Cecil  shuns  all  othen, 
which  he  calls  dun-days,  to  distingaieh  fa,n.  Sunday." 

"Fd  like  to  wipe  off  every  shilling  he  owes,  id 
like  to  set  a  fellow  like  that  clear  with  the  world." 

"I'll  tell  him  you  said  so.  It  will  go  a  very  long 
way  towards  acquiring  his  esteem." 

"Well,  I  declare  it's  a  thing  Fd  do,  if  I  had  my 
property.     IVe  heard  wonderful  stories  about  him." 

"And  he  could  tell  you  still  more  wonderful  onw 
himself  He's  one  of  those  men"  —  here  Grenfell's 
voice  became  authoritative  and  collected  —  "one  of 
those  men  who,  if  he  saw  himself  in  such  a  posidon 
as  yours,  would  no  more  doubt  as  to  what  he  would 
do,  than  he  would  hesitate  taking  a  fair  fence  in  a 
fox-hunt" 

"And  what  would  he  do  in  my  place?" 

"He'd  reason  out  the  thing  somewhat  in  this  way* 
*If  I  suffer  the  old  co\^  t^  xckaxr^  this  ^1,  he'll  cither 
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amper  the  estate  with  a  heavy  settlement,  or,  mayhap, 
Lienate  it  altogether.  Fll  many  her  myself,  or,  if 
bell  not  consent,  Til  carry  her  off.  Abduction  looks 
ery  big  in  the  law-books,  but  it's  a  light  offence, 
Kcept  where  the  woman  is  intractable.'" 

'*And,  would  you  carry  her  off?" 

''St  John  would,  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it!" 

"And  not  marry  her?" 

''lliat's  as  it  might  be,  and  if  she  insisted;  for  he 
as  three  other  wives  still  living." 

''But,  is  the  thing  possible?" 

"Possible!  Why,  it's  done  every  week  of  the  year 
1  Ireland." 

"Ay,  but  we're  not  in  Ireland,  unfortuiuttely." 

"That's  true;  neither  are  we  in  France;  but  it  was 
French  cook  dressed  that  'supreme'  we  ate  yester- 
ay. 

*'I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  he,  pondering  slowly 
ver  the  other's*  words.  "You  think  one  might  get 
dlows  who  understand  how  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be 
one.'' 

"If  I  don't  mistake  greatly,  I  know  where  to  go 
nr  the  very  man  you  want  In  an  excursion  I  once 
lade  with  Vyner  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  we  rambled 
ito  a  wild  district  of  Donegal,  where  in  a  lonely 
)gion  we  chanced  on  a  little  inn.  It  is  a  flattery  to 
ill  it  an  inn.  It  was  a  small  thatched  cabin  standing 
y  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains ;  there  was  not 
nother  habitation,  I'm  certain,  within  ten  miles  of  it 
lie  fellow  who  kept  it  was  as  rank  a  rebel  as  ever 
;r«ced  the  gallows;  and  made  no  secret  of  his  treason 
ither,  but  owned  it  boldly  and  impudently.  I  had 
Mne  than  one  discussion  with  him,  and  learned  that 
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the  rascal  had  all  the  shrewdnOBS  and  low  eanmBg 
pertains  to  that  class  of  his  coantrymeii.  He  had 
however,  been  well  treated  by  his  parly,  and  he 
not  at  all  indisposed  to  betray  them  if  he  conic 
Ills  way  to  secure  his  own  advantage  by  it  A 
events,  it  was  clear  to  me,  that  for  a  ease  wUc 
quired  craft,  daring,  and  no  interference  of  acmpl 
any  kind,  this  fellow  was  eminently  suited;  a 
have  often  thought,  if  I  needed  a  man  for  an  ( 
prise  where  the  law  must  be  broken,  and  the  pe 
incurred  a  gaol  and  a  long  imprisonment,  Fd  gi 
look  up  my  friend  in  Donegal  as  the  man  foi 
occasion  —  not  to  say  that  his  house  would  b 
very  place  to  aiford  a  refuge  beyond  all  risk  oi 
cover}'/' 

Ladarelle  listened  with  deep  attention  throng 
and  when  Grentell  had  finished,  said:  '''WTiat  dc 
mean  by  a  refuge  beyond  all  discovery?" 

*' Simply,  that  for  some  short  time,  marry  oi 
you  must  be  able  to  batlBe  pursuit,  and  for  st 
purpose  rd  back  this  spot  in  the  /i^'ilds  of  Doi 
against  the  kingdom." 

'* Suppose  we  were  to  fail?" 

*'"We  can't  fail;   she  goes  willingly  —  or,   if 
unwillingly;  but  failure  is  out  of  the  question, 
object  is,   that  she  should  not  be  Lady  Wardle, 
not  so?" 

"Yes,  undoubtedly." 

"And  to  secure  tliis,  it  is  worth  while  incui 
some  risk?" 

"Certainly;  but  I  should  like  to  know  the  e: 
of  that  risk."" 

I^m  no  law^'er,  and  can^t  tell  you  what  dai 


iii». 
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misdemeanor  the  law  makes  it;  not  to  say  that  the 
offence  is  one  which  differs  according  to  the  judge  who 
tries  it;  but  the  question  to  which  you  will  have  to 
look  is  this:  If  the  girl  be  satisfied  that  she  is  really 
manied,  however  grieved  the  old  man  may  be,  he  will 
never  disturb  that  fact.  He'll  shut  himself  up  in  his 
castle,  and  let  his  beard  grow.  A  great  shock  at  his 
age  lasts  for  the  remainder  of  life ,  and  he'll  nurse  his 
grief  till  it  lays  him  in  tlie  grave." 

"Then  there  must  be  a  marriage?" 

"Some  sort  of  marriage,  Irish  or  Scotch,  they  have 
them  of  all  sorts  and  complexions;  but  English  law 
smashes  them,  just  to  show  these  poor  Celts  in  what  a 
harbarism  they  are  living,  and  that  even  their  most 
solemn  contracts  are  a  farce ,  if  not  ratified  by  us  here." 

"So  that  I  could  marry  again  if  I  wished  it?" 

"Of  course  you  could.  Why,  scores  of  fellows 
about  town  have  gone  through  that  sort  of  humbug. 
I^on't  you  know  Lawson  —  Jim  Lawson?  Well,  he 
'^Muried  his  sister's  governess  before  he|married  Lady  Lucy 
King;  and  they  wanted  to  make  a  fuss  about  it;  but  it 
^as  proved  that  it  was  only  a  lark  on  his  part,  though 
^^^  was  quite  serious  about  it;  and  the  priest,  too,  was 
only  in  deacon's  orders ,  or  it  was  after  canonical  hours, 
^i  it  was  all  irregular,  even  to  the  ring  on  her  finger, 
^hich  Harry  Bushe  said  was  copper,  and  so  the  Lords 
smashed  it,  as  they  always  do  these  Irish  things,  and 
Jimmy  married  the  other  woman." 

"I  wish  there  was  to  be'  no  marriage  at  all." 

"Perhaps  you  do;  perhaps  you'd  like  it  better  if  old 
"if  Within  would  have  the  politeness  to  die  off  and  give 
you  no  fturther  trouble?" 

"Ah,  if  he  wonldr 
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''But,  as  he  won^t — as  he  is  firmly  bent  not  merdj 
on  living  longer,  but  actually  taking  measures  to  make 
himself  an  unpleasant  memory  when  he  does  go,  I 
suspect  you  ought  to  look  sharp  to  your  own  interests, 
Master  Dolly.  Bat,  after  all,  I  find  myself  pressing 
like  an  advocate  in  a  case  where  the  veiy  utmost  1 
ought  to  do  should  be  to  advise  as  a  friend.  You  know 
by  this  time  all  I  think  on  this  matter.  It  is  for  job 
to  follow  the  advice  or  reject  it.  Meanwhile,  I  mean 
to  get  up  and  have  a  walk  before  dinner.^* 

"Just  one  thing  more  —  as  to  this  Irish  fellow 
you  speak  of.  Would  he  take  all  the  risks  —  the 
legal  risks  —  if  he  were  well  paid  for  it?" 

"I  think  it's  very  likely  he  would.  I  don't  think 
he'll  bind  himself  to  go  to  the  drop  exactly;  but  I  take 
it  he'll  not  boggle  about  a  reasonable  term  of  impn- 
sonment,  and  perhaps  'hard  labour.  " 

"Will  you  write  for  him,  then?" 

"Not  without  you  are  fiilly  determined  to  employ 
him.    If  you  pledge  me  your  word  to  this,  I  will  write." 

"If  I  pay  him  — " 

"No,  no,  I'll  have  none  of  that!  These  Irish  fel- 
lows, even  in  their  most  questionable  dealings,  hsTes 
point  of  honour-sense  about  them ,  that  makes  them  veiy 
dangerous  men  to  treat  with.  Let  them  only  soBpect 
any  intention  of  a  slight,  and  their  old  Spanish  blood, 
I  suppose  it  is,  takes  fire  at  once." 

"Let  me  have  a  night  to  think  it  over." 

"Take  a  week,  take  a  month,  if  Sir  Within  wfll 
give  it  to  you.  You  are  your  own  master,  and  need 
not  ask  for  time  from  any  one." 

"  I'd  like  to  reflect  well  on  it.  It  is  too  serious  • 
thing  to  do  without  ^oodi  c^hsA^t^Xx^x^.." 
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"Do  no  by  all  means,  and  begin  at  once,  for  I 
want  to  ring  for  my  servant  and  have  my  bath."  , 

"I  wish  yoa^d  have  a  little  more  patience;  one  canH 
decide  on  a  thing  of  this  sort  in  five  minutes." 

"Who  asks  you,  my  dear  fellow  —  who  presses 
you?  I  only  beg  to  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  dress 
iDyself,  and  a  not  very  unreasonable  request,  seeing 
that  it  is  dose  on  five  o'clock,  and  you  have  been  here 
since  three." 

"Well,  m  do  it,  come  what  may  of  it.  I'll 
do  it." 

"Take  the  night  to  consider  it." 
"No,  I  am  resolved  on  it.  I'll  do  it." 
"Very  well;  we  are  too  late  for  the  post  to-night, 
W  rU  write  to  this  man  after  dinner,  and  by  5iat 
time  you  will  have  fully  made  up  your  mind.  Now 
go,  or  m  begin  to  regret  the  day  and  the  hour  I  ever 
bought  of  giving  you  counsel." 

"You  are  the  most  impatient  fellow  I  ever  met  in 
my  life,"  said  Ladarelle,  as  he  arose  reluctantly,  and 
^th  unwilling  steps  sauntered  out  of  the  room. 


'     CHAPTER  V. 

With  Doctors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Sir  Within  sat 
«one  in  his  grand  old  dining-room.  The  servants  had 
^thdrawn  and  left  him  in  solitary  splendour,  for  the 
'^^ive  plate  glittered  on  the  sideboard,  and  the  blaze 
of  many  wax-lights  illuminated  the  three  or  four  great 
pictures  of  Rubens'  on  the  walls,  and  sparkled  over  the 
^^%-cnt  glass  that  figured  amongst  the  desert,  and 
^ere,  amidst  all,  aat  that  old  man  —  pa\^^  "WOiSi^  «xA 
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careworn  —  to  all  seeming  several  years  older  tliu 
one  short  week  ago.  A  small  table  at  his  side  wm 
littered  with  letters  and  law  papers;  but  though  he  lui^ 
gone  for  them  to  his  study,  he  never  noticed  them,  » 
deeply  was  his  mind  bent  on  other  thoughts.  At  last 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  arising,  he  rang  tk 
bell. 

"Doctor  Price  is  still  above  stairs?"'  said  he,  ini 
tone  of  inquiry. 

"Yes,  Sir  Within.'' 

"And  you  are  quite  certain  you  told  him  to  oobn 
to  me  before  he  left  the  Castle?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Within." 

"That  will  do,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh. 

Scarcely  had  the  serv^ant  closed  the  door  than  he 
re-opened  it  to  announce  Doctor  Price,  a  small  pock- 
marked sharp-featured  man,  with  an  intensely  keen 
eye,  and  a  thin  compressed  mouth. 

"Well,  Doctor,  well?"  said  Sir  Within,  as  he 
came  forward  towards  him  with  a  manner  of  grei) 
anxiety. 

"Well,  Sir  Within  Wardle,  it  is  as  I  suspected 
a  case  of  concussion ;  there's  no  organic  mischief  —  w 
lesion." 

"What's  a  lesion?" 

"There  is  no  fracture,  nor  any  pressure,  so  far* 
I  can  detect;  but  there  is  very  grave  injury  of  anotbe 
sort.     There  is  concussion  of  the  brain." 

"And  is  there  danger  —  be  frank.  Doctor,  is  ther 
danger?" 

"Certainly  there  is  danger;  but  I  would  not  pro 
nounce  it  to  be  imminent  danger." 

"London  liaa  ^om^  m^xi  qI  ^gc^ii.1  eminence,  whici 
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of  them  all  would  jou  select  to  consult  with  on  such  a 
ease?  I  am  certun  that  you  would  wish  a  consul- 
tation." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  one,  Sir  Within,  and  I 
would  name  Sir  Henry  Morland,  as  the  first  man  in  his 
profession." 

"Then  write  for  him,  Sir  —  write  at  once.  Here, 
in  this  room,  here"  —  and  he  opened  a  door  into 
*  small  cabinet  —  "you  will  find  everything  you 
want" 

,  "Certainly;  I  obey  your  instructions.  I  will  write 
immediately;  but  say  in  what  terms.  The  young  lady 
is  your  ward  —  am  I  to  style  her  by  that  title  or  by 
Her  name?" 

Sir  Within  blushed,  but  it  was  more  in  anger  than 
diame;  the  barest  approach  to  any  question  of  Kate's 
podtion  jarred  upon  his  feelings  like  an  insinuation, 
*nd  he  fixed  a  steadfast  stare  on  the  Doctor  before  he 
'Bplied,  to  assure  himself  that  there  was  no  covert  im- 
P^nence  in  the  request.  Apparently  he  was  satisfied, 
for  in  a  calm  voice  he  said,  "It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  that  his  presence  is  requested  by  Sir 
Within  Wildrington  Wardle  at  Dalradem  Castle,  and 
^th  all  the  speed  possible." 

While  the  Doctor  was  writing,  Sir  Within  walked 
to  and  fro  with  short  and  hurried  steps,  his  mouth 
*^tdied  from  time  to  time,  and  a  nervous  motion  of 
*"8  fingers  betrayed  the  immense  agitation  that  pos- 
^sed  him,  and  against  which  he  struggled  hard  to 
Bubdue  all  outward  signs.  Had  the  occasion  been  a 
^^^terial  conference  —  had  the  event  been  one  in 
^hich  a  bold  front  was  called  for,  to  cover  a  weak 
position,  or  affront  a  coming  peril  —  tli^  oVdi  «ono^ 
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would  have  borne  himself  well  and  faraTdy;  bo  one 
could  have  worn  an  easier  look  in  a  trying  emwgfacy, 
or  better  baffled  the  searching  that  wonid  tiy  to  detect 
a  secret  mis^ving.  But  where  was  all  tlds  gobtktr 
now?  Of  what  did  it  avail  him?  He  bent  before  tldi 
blow  as  humbly  as  a  school-girl,  and  soon  even  abn- 
doned  the  attempt  to  dissimulate,  and  wrong  his  hands 
in  passionate  sorrow  as  he  went. 

''Will  that  do,  then,  Sir  Within?''  asked  the  Doc- 
tor, as  he  handed  him  the  note  he  had  jnst  written. 

''I  have  not  my  glass,"  said  he,  hnniedlj,  wluk 
his  fingers  held  it;  *'bat  of  coarse  it  is  all  right  Tot 
will  instruct  me  as  to  the  fee  —  you  will  do  whatever 
ift  necessary,  and  yon  will  also,  I  trust,  remain  here- 
I  wish  you  not  to  leave  the  Castle." 

''Impossible,  Sir  Within.  Sir  Grodfrey  Wynne  is 
very  ill,  and  I  have  a  very  anxious  case  at  Glasso- 
wyd." 

"But  none  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  so  need- 
ful of  watching  as  this.  You  have  just  told  me  how 
precarious  these  cases  are.  Remember,  Sir,  I  hsre 
some  claims  upon  you." 

"The  very  greatest,  Sir  Within.  But  for  your 
munificent  donation,  I  should  never  have  been  physi- 
cian to  the  Wrexham  Hospital." 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Sir  Within,  bloshin; 
scarlet;  "I  did  not  allude  to  that.  I  spoke  of  old  famih 
claims  in  your  father^s  time.  Dalradem  was  alwan 
his  staunch  supporter." 

"I  know  it  well,  Sir;  but  a  doctor  owes  allegiance 
to  the  very  humblest  of  those  who  need  him." 

"A  doctor,  I  presume,  is  bound  to  accord  the  patient 
whatever  of  his  time  he  can  pay  for?" 
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**Not  to  the  detriment  of  others  who  are  ill,  Sir 
Within." 

"I  know  of  no  other  than  those  under  this  roof 
Doctor  Price.    I  insiKt,  therefore,  that  yon  remain  here." 

*'I  will  retnm  before  evening,  Sir  Within." 

*^If  you  leave  thiu  now,  Sir,  you  need  not  re- 
turn." 

**Let  me  entreat  yon  to  moderate  your  warmth, 
and  hear  me." 

**Sir,  I  accept  no  lessons  on  the  mode  in  which  I 
•hoiild  comport  myself.  My  education  is  not,  I  would 
hope,  yet  to  be  made  in  this  respect  Tou  stay  now, 
or  you  never  re-cross  this  threshold." 

"TPhon  I  most  respectfully  take  my  leave,  Sir." 

And  he  moved  towards  the  door.  Sir  Within  placed 
himself  against  it. 

"This  is  conduct,  Sir,'*  cried  he,  passionately,  "for 
which  I  was  in  no  way  prepared.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  have  seen  a  physician  refuse  his  services 
to  those  who  had  the  right  to  call  for,  and  the  ability 
Co  requite  them.     I  will  not  suffer  it" 

The  Doctor  moved  his  head  mournfully,  and  mut- 
tered a  few  low  and  indistinct  words. 

"No,  Sir,  I  want  no  apologies.  I  will  not  listen 
to  excuses!"  cried  Sir  Within,  whose  cheek  was  in  a 
flame,  and  his  eye  flashing  with  anger.  "I  have  done 
my  best  —  my  very  best  —  to  misunderstand  your 
meaning;  I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  persuade  myjelf 
thMi  this  was  no  intentional  slight;  but,  apparently, 
Sir,  you  insist  that  I  should  know  it,  and  feel  it" 

"You  distress  me  greatly.  Sir  Within  —  and  all 
the  more,  that  I  really  cannot  follow  you  in  what  you 
imply.*' 

UttnU  of  ArroM,  U.  4 
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"I  never  imply,  Sir  —  I  declare  —  I  aaMrtl*"  tad 
his  voice  was  now  shrill  with  passion.  "It  is  no  ii- 
sinnation  I  ;nake  —  it  is  an  open  dedaimtion  —  thit 
it  is  in  what  scandalous  tongues  have  dared  to  allep 
against  this  young  lady^s  residence  under  my  roof  ii 
the  sole  pretext  you  have  to  refuse  your  services  heie. 
Don't  deny  it,  Sir;  I  read  it  in  your  confusion  half  an 
hour  ago.  You  intend  to  huild  a  character  for  high 
morality  on  this  event.  You  know  this  county  hettor 
than  I  do,  and  you  are  a  hetter  judge  how  fax  your 
strict  virtue  will  he  remunerative;  or  perhaps  you  hasj 
that  I  will  condescend  to  an  explanation  with  you.'' 

"No,  no.  Sir  Within.  You  are  too  unjmt  —  quitt 
too  unjust  in  all  this." 

The  old  Baronet  never  heard  the  interruption,  bot 
went  on: 

"But,  Sir,  if  I  have  scorned  to  make  explanationt 
to  the  first  gentry  of  my  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  likely 
I  will  descend  to  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  village 
doctor.  Go,  Bir  —  go!  but  at  your  peril  one  word 
to  gratify  the  slanderous  temper  of  your  clients;  fiv 
if  I  hear  that  you  have  dared  to  insinuate,  however 
faintly  — " 

The  Doctor  did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish,  bat 
hurried  down  the  stairs,  crossed  the  hall,  and  hastened 
to  the  stable-yard;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  shall 
sound  of  his  horse's  feet  on  the  ground  declared  thft 
he  was  off  at  speed. 

Sir  Within  had  sunk  into  the  chair  beside  the  doo 
from  which  the  Doctor  had  just  issued,  powerless  am 
overcome.  The  outburst  of  passion,  what  had  been  bu 
one  exit  of  an  overwhelming  sorrow,  had  run  its  coniM 
and  now  he  sat  Cliec^  ^7TT^\.0{i^d.  ^sid  forlorn.    Of  his  la< 
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iltereadon  be  remembered  positively  notbing.  Sometbing 
liad  ocennred  —  sometbing  that  excited  and  agitated 
him.  Tbe  Doctor  bad  said,  or  somebody  bad  said,  be 
knew  not  wbat;  but  it  sbadowed  fortb  a  sort  of  reflec- 
tion on  bim  —  for  Heaven  knows  wbat;  and  be  wiped 
tbe  cold  perspiration  from  bis  brow,  and  tried  to  collect 
Umself.     At  last  be  arose  and  rang  tbe  bell. 

"Will  you  tell  Doctor  Price  I  sbould  like  to  speak 
to  him/'  said  be,  in  bis  usual  bland  tone. 

"Tbe  Doctor  is  gone.  Sir  Witbin;  be  left  tbe  Castle 
half  an  bour  ago.'' 

•  He  nodded;  and  tbe  servant  retired.     After  a  little 
while  be  rang  again. 

"Let  Doctor  Price  know  I  wish  to  see  him  before 
be  goes  away,"  said  he,  in  a  feint  voice. 

"The  Doctor  left  the  Castle  some  time  back.  Sir 
nitbin,"  said  the  man,  in  some  astonishment 

"Ah!  —  very  true  —  I  remember:  that  will  do." 

Once  more  alone,  he  tried  to  remember  wbat  bad 
Qst  occurred  —  but  he  could  not;  and,  with  weary  steps, 
le  moimted  the  stairs  slowly  towards  tbe  corridor  where 
he  sick  chamber  stood. 

"She  is  sleeping,  Sir  Within,"  said  the  nurse,  who 
at  outside  the  door  to  enforce  silence  —  "sleeping, 
«t  dreaming  and  wandering  on  continually;  and  sud) 
trange  things,  too,  she  says." 

"Wbat  does  she  talk  of,  nurse?"  said  be,  scarcely 
onscious  of  what  he  asked. 

"She  be  talking.  Sir,  of  being  a-gathering  seaweed 
Q  the  rocks,  and  crying  out  to  some  one  to  take  care 
-  tbat  tbe  tide  is  gaining  fast.  ^It  will  be  soon  in  on 
bV  she  cries  every  moment;  'make  baste,  Patsey,  or 
'•ll  lose  it  all!'   And  then  she'll  wring  ber  bavx^  aA  VEl 

4* 
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there  was  water  in  it,  and  tie  it  up  short  sftennrds  on 
the  hack  of  her  head.  I  never  see  a  yonng  lady  go  on 
the  same  way  hefore!" 

"  Wandering?  —  mere  wandering?"  said  Sir  Within, 
faintly. 

*^0f  course  it  he,  Sir  Within;  hut  ain't  it  a  strange 
sort  of  wandering  for  one  hred  and  hrought  up  as  she 
was?" 

"When  people  rave,  they  rave,"  said  Sir  Within, 
curtly. 

"Yes,  Sir,  so  they  does;  hut  people  bom  to  eveiy 
comfort  and  the  like  seldom  talks  of  going  out  to  look 
for  firewood,  or  to  bring  home  the  goats  from  tlie 
mountains;  and  that  poor  sweet  dear  there  won^t  think 
of  anything  else." 

"You  are  a  fool,  ma^am,  or  you  would  never  think 
of  attaching  importance  to  what  a  patient  raves  ahont 
in  a  fever.  I  wonder  Doctor  Price  could  not  have  found 
a  more  competent  person."  And  with  this  rebuke  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  sought  his  own  room. 

As  he  sat  there,  a  servant  entered  with  a  note 
Doctor  Price's  servant  had  just  brought.  He  tore  it 
open  impatiently,  and  read: 

"Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  accidentally  heard  that  Sir 
Henry  Morland  will  be  at  Wrexham  this  evening.  If 
it  be  your  wish  to  see  him  at  Dalradem,  pray  inform 
me  by  the  bearer. 

Very  respectfully  your  Servant, 

Pritchard  Price." 

Sir  Within  at  once  addressed  a  most  curt  and  con- 
ciliatory note  lo  DocXoT  '^wfe^  ^tw\^^^tin^  to  see  him 
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1  his  colleague  as  soon  as  would  suit  his  convenienoe. 
at  there  was  something  for  which  an  apology  was 
4led,  he  knew;  but  what  it  was,  how  it  occuned,  or 
J  it   occurred,  was  totally  beyond  him;  his  note, 
rever,  was  polite  in  every  respect,  and  its  conclusion 
dally  friendly.  Doctor  Price,  however,  did  not  make 
appearance,  but  towards  midnight  a  post-chaise  drove 
>  tlie  court-yard,  and  the  great  town  Physician  entered 
castle.     He  was  a  short,  stout-built,  heavy-browed 
D,  stem,  and  almost  peremptory  in  his  manner,  re- 
ring  all  his  mind  for  his  patient,  and  scarcely  eon- 
oending  to  notice  the  friends  of  the  sick  person. 
"Who  is  it?"  asked  he  bluntly  of  Sir  Within,  as 
old  envoy  politely  handed  him  a  chair. 
**  My   ward ,   Sir  Ilenrj' ,    a  young  lady  not  ftilly 
enteen." 

"Humph!  I  did  not  know  you  were  married.'* 
"I  am  not  married.  Sir.     I  was  not  aware  that  we 
■e  discussing  that  question." 
"Let  me  speak  with  your  sister,  then?" 
"I  have  no  sbter,  Sir." 

"I  don't  care  what  the  relative  is  —  cousin,  aunt, 
ndmother  —  if  not  too  old." 

"I  repeat,  Sir,   I  have  no  female  relative  here  to 
:>in  I  can  refer  you.    I  shall  send  for  my  housekeeper, 
rever,  who  is  a  most  intelligent  person;"  and  he  rang 
bell  hurriedly. 

"And  this  ward  —  strange  thing  a  ward   in  the 
lae  of  an  unmarried  man  —  what's  her  name?" 
"Miss  O'Hara." 

"O'Haral  O'Hara!  One  of  the  Antrim  family?" 
"No,  Sir!  no  connexion  even." 
"Oh,  this  is  the  housekeeper!     Show  me  your  pa- 
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tient,  and  tell  me  about  the  case  as  we  go  along;'*  and 
abruptly  retaining  Sir  Within*8  salntation,  he  left  lite 
room,  and/ proceeded  up-stairs.  ^^Yes,  yes,"  he  mnttered, 
as  the  housekeeper  recounted  the  symptoms.  '^Yes;  I 
know  all  that:  but  I  want  to  hear  how  it  began.  Wii 
there  any  shock  —  any  accident?  None?  Merefiitigiw 
—  a  long  ride  —  over-exertion  —  a  very  hot  dsy! 
Yes,  yes,  quite  common  —  answers  at  first  collectivdij, 
and  tiben  goes  off  raving  —  that's  enough!" 

The  rough  ungracious  man,  abrupt  of  speech,  and 
actually  rude  in  manner,  became  gentle  as  a  woman  ii 
he  stole  up  to  the  bedside  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  hot 
and  burning  forehead.  She  raised  her  hand,  tremnlou 
with  fever,  and  placed  it  upon  his,  and  said:.  ^^Yes;  tin 
pain  is  there!" 

"Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  cure  it,"  said  he  softly, 
as  he  sat  down  beside  the  bed. 

She  turned  her  large  lustrous  eyes  upon  him  — 
brightened  as  they  were  in  the  glow  of  fever  —  and 
stared  at  him  steadfastly  and  long.  He  was  counting 
her  pulse,  and  she  watched  his  lips  as  they  faintly 
stirred,  as  though  she  could  read  her  fate  in  their 
motion. 

"Well?"  cried  she  —  "well?" 

"Well,  you  are  about  to  get  better,  my  dear  child; 
the  fever  is  decreasing,  and  your  head  freer." 

"Yes,  said  she,  hurriedly,  "the  horrid  fancies  that 
torment  me  are  passing  away,  and  I  can  thii^k  now. 
Who  are  you?"  asked  she,  aft«r  a  pause. 

"I  am  your  doctor." 

"But  your  name?     I  never  saw  you  before." 

"I  know  that  I  This  is  my  first  visit  to  you.  My 
name  is  Morlani." 
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^^Horlaad  —  Morland  —  I  have  read  that  name  in 
the  newspapers.     Sir  William,  or  Sir  something.*' 

''Sir  Henry  Morland.'* 

''Physician  to  the  King,  I  declare/'  said  she,  raisin|^ 
kenelf  on  one  arm  to  look  at  him;  "and  you  have  come 
]Mra»  all  this  way,  to  see  me!" 

"And  very  well  worth  my  while  it  was.  It  is  not 
erery  day  I  chance  npon  so  interesting  a  patient" 

"How  kind  you  are  —  how  pleasant  your  voice  is; 
k  aoothes  me  to  listen  to  it." 

"Bat  we  must  not  talk  any  more  now,  my  child." 

"O  yes,  let  us  talk,  it  is  so  delightful;  tell  me  of 
all  the  fine  people  you  see  daily.  Do  you  speak  to 
them  as  kindly  as  to  me,  or  are  you  more  reserved  and 
distant?    Do  tell  me." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  these  things  another  time, 
when  it  will  be  safer  for  you  to  hear  them.  You  must 
have  perfect  rest  and  quiet  now." 

'^It  would  quiet  me  far  more  to  listen  to  you  than 
to  let  me  think  on  and  on,  as  I  have  been  doing.   Yon 

going  away  already?" 

"I  cannot  help  it,  my  child;  I  have  many  others 
idng  for  me  to  see  them." 

'^But  you  wouldn't  hurry  away  from  me  in  this 
fiMhkm  if  I  were  a  great  person?" 

"Pardon  me;  you  are  a  very  great  person  to  m^." 

"How  so?  Tell  me  what  you  mean;  do  tell  me," 
cried  she;  and  she  started  up  and  caught  his  hand 
with  both  her  own.     ''I  must  know  what  that  means." 

"Listen  to  me,  my  child,'*  and  he  spoke  in  a 
graver,  almost  a  stem  manner;  ''I  can  only  do  the 
work  of  my  daily  life  by  being  very  despotic.     I  have 


lut;  "lliere  is  onlf  gicjtanc 
"She  has  tho§e  intervali 
and  she'll  spuk  as  sensiblj' 
it's  haid  to  say  when  she  : 
ifae  is  odd  and  strange  when 
"Yes,  I  see  that;  she  is 
"And  no  later  than  li 
imagined  that  she  was  talkL 
own,  onr  second  hoosemaid, 
over  and  answered  her,  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
M0II7  what  it  was,  and  sb 
when  the  girl  came  into  the  1 
her  to  talk  it  again;  bnt,  ' 
OUT  yonng  lady  began  to  la 
araatnre  meant  by  that  nons 
one  word.  Sir,  Molly  was  sa 
Belves." 

The  Doctor  nodded  asseu 
case  was  fiunJliar  to  him,  an< 
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has  youth  in  her  favour/*  said  he,  as  ha 
up  his  overcoat 

.  jou  think  well  of  her  case,  then?'* 
id  not  say  so,  Sir;  I  don't  think  any  man 

so  far;  for  it  will  be  tedious,  and  consequently 
8.  And  there  are  now  and  then  recoveries  that 
rely  be  called  benefits.  How  many  miles  do 
it  to  Wrexham?'* 

speak  of  the  effects  upon  the  brain  —  the 
t  effects?"  said  Sir  Within,  with  trembling 


n   or  membranes,    I   don't  think   it  sij 
ich.     And  Wrexham  —  how  far  is  it?" 
r  postboy   will  tell  you,   Sir;   this  case  is  of 
re  moment  to  me." 

[enry  turned  a  full  steady  look  on  the  old 
s  though  he  were  contemplating  an  order  of 
oily  new  and  strange  to  him;  and  then  turning 
msekeeper,  who  still  stood  at  his  side,  said: 
e  ice  —  Apply  mere  cold  water;  don't  talk  to 
no  more  Irish  —  take  care  of  that  —  no  more 
ood  night,  Sir  Within;"  and  stepping  hastily 
3   steps,    he   entered  his  carriage  and  drove 

it  did  he  mean  by  that  last  direction,  no  more 
}.  Simcox?"  asked  Sir  Within. 

Sir,   it  was  about  a  thing  that  happened  last 
ind  she  recounted  the  incident,  at  somewhat 
ngth  than  we  have  given  it 
1  the  girl  to  me,"  said  Sir  Within,  as  she 
"let  me  speak  to  her  in  the  library." 
nterview  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  tba 

Molly  was  seen  to  hasten  to  her  room,  pack 


li 
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her  dothes,  and  descend  to  the  staUe-yaid,  whm  a 
conveyance  was  in  waiting  for  her. 

''This  is  a  hasty  way  to  leave  ns,  MbDy,"  mii  one 
of  her  fellow-servants,  as  she  mounted  the  caxt 

It's  my  mother  that  was  sick,  and  sent  for  ma,** 

the  girl.  ''Drive  on/*  added  she  to  the  groom,  far 
Sir  Within  was  leaning  on  the  window-silly  overiieaL 
and  watching  the  scene. 

Sir  Henry  arrived  the  next  moniing  to  find  Kate 
worse  than  he  had  left  her;  and,  though  greatly  pcemal 
for  time,  he  remained  nigh  an  hour  in  consultatioii  witk 
Doctor  Price,  who  had  accompanied  him.  Tliere  ww 
more  fever,  and  far  more  of  excitement  than  on  the 
day  before,  and  she  talked  incessantly  to  herself,  <k- 
casionally  giving  way  to  bursts  of  laughter. 

"How  grave  you  both  look  this  morning,*'  said  she. 
with  a  derisive  smile,  as  they  arose  to  leave  her  bed- 
side. ''I  think  I  can  guess  what's  passing  in  your 
mind.*'  Morlaud  shook  his  head  in  dissent,  and  she 
went  on:  "Of  course  you  would  be  reluctant  to  stT 
it,  but  the  simple  truth  is.  Doctor,  you  think  me  verr, 
very  ill." 

"So  far,  you  are  right,*'  said  he,  gently. 

"Yes,  but  you  suspect  more.  You  believe  that  I 
am  djTug." 

"You  have  many  things  in  your  favour,  my  deir 
child.  You  have  youth,  you  have  strength,  and  po 
have  what  is  sometimes  worth  them  both — good  courage." 

"You  do  me  justice,  Doctor,  1  have  plenty  of 
courage,  more  even  than  you  know  of;  and  I  have  an- 
other thing,''  added  she,  while  her  eyes  flashed  wildly 
and  her  lip  shook  with  agitation  —  "I  have  no  great 
desire  to  liveT' 
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Come,  come,  young  lady/'  broke  in  Priee,  *Mt  is 
not  at  jour  age  that  one  is  weary  of  the  world.*' 

*^I  never  said  I  was/'  cried  she,  impatiently;  and 
then,  tnmfaig  firom  him  as  though  he  were  not  one  to 
mdentand  her  aright,  she  addressed  the  other.  "May 
I  qieak  to  yon  alone?*' 

** Certainly;  my  friend  here  will  have  no  objection, 
Fb  aore." 

*'None  whatever /'  said  Doctor  Price,  as  he  moved 
loiwards  the  door. 

^And  yon,  Simcoz,  yon  must  go  too;  and  take 
VMj  with  you." 

"La,  Miss  — " 

"Do  as  you  are  told,"  said  the  Doctor,  peremp- 
torily. 

^And  now  we  are  alone,  child,"  said  he,  as  having 
dosed  the  door,  he  returned  to  the  bedside. 

^8it  down,  sit  there,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the 
ehair,  "and  wait  a  moment  till  I  collect  myself.  I 
don't  like  tliat  man;  his  voice  jars  on  me  —  there  u 
so  mnch  in  a  voice.  Tours,  for  instance,  soothes  me." 
He  amUed  kindly  on  her,  and  she  continued:  "I  was 
not  always  so  captions,  but  illness  makes  one  very 
fretful.     Ain't  it  so?  ' 

•*NaturaUy." 
I  must  be  very  ill,  tlien,  if  irritability  be  the 
Do  you  know"  —  and  here  she  spoke  with 
immente  rapidity ,  and  with  a  jarring  vibration  in  her 
voiee  —  "do  you  know  that  there  are  times,  mere 
I,  in  which  it  needs  all  my  self-control  not  to 
aloud?  Tes,  I  feel  a>i  tliough  I  would  give  life 
itMlf  to  cry  out  —  to  fling  this  weary  load  off  my 
poor  heart,  and  teU  aU  —  alll" 
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^^Yoa  must  be  calm,  young  lady,  or  I  shall  diinkl 
have  done  amiss  in  permitting  this  interview.^' 

^^  Don't  call  me  young  lady.  The  other,  that  nan 
I  dislike,  called  me  young  lady.  You  must  call  me 
Kate.''  He  only  smiled,  and  she  took  his  hand  in  ker 
own  burning  hand,  and  said,  in  a  coaxing,  cannmg 
tone,  "Say  Kate  —  Kate!" 

"I  am  very  proud  that  you  let  me  call  yon  Kate." 

"Yes,  that's  it;  and  you  say  it  softly,  as  it  should 
be  spoken.  It's  a  pretty  name,  is  it  not?  No,  don't 
look  on  me  pitifully.  If  it  be  even  as  you  fear,  there 
is  no  cause  for  sorrow.  Answer  me  one  thing,"  flud 
she,  half  sternly,  "but  answer  truly.  Shall  I  die  of 
this?  There,  there!  I  do  not  want  any  more.  You 
think  I  shall;  but  I  know  better.  Ay,  Doctor,  there's 
a  keener  instinct,  stronger  than  all  your  skill,  and  it 
tells  me  I  have  years  and  years  before  me;  years  of  sodi 
trouble,  too,  it  would  be  a  mercy  I  were  taken  now!" 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  child.  I  like  your  self-confidence; 
but  be  calm." 

"And  am  I  not  calm?  Count  my  pulse;"  and  she 
bared  her  arm  and  held  it  towards  him.  "It  is  a  pret^ 
arm?  then  say  so,  fi:tinkly.  What  harm  can  flatteiy 
do  me  now?" 

"I  must  leave  you,  my  dear  child.  I  have  a  long 
journey  before  me,  and  much  hard  work  at  the  end  of 
it  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  to  go.  Don't  shake  your 
head,  Kate,  it  is  the  simple  truth." 

"Then  why  not  stay?" 

"I  have  told  you,  child,  that  many  others  are  ex- 
pecting me." 

"Yes,  great  people,  titled  people,  people  of  condi- 
tion, as  they  ax^  ca^^di^  w^  VI  "^^^  Vyi>\i3wi.\^<itQur  con- 
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Don't  joQ  hate  that  word?    Don't  yon  hate 
vnlgar  sneer  at  the  low-bom?" 

like  your  generosity  — " 

ly  generosity!"  cried  she,  with  a  wild  hysteric 
—  ^^my  generosity!  Oh,  yes;  my  generosity  has 
h  of  genius  in  it  It  reveals  to  me  the  onseen, 
tasted!  For,  what  can  I  know  of  such  people?" 
vr  brows  were  knitted  fast  as  she  uttered  the  last 

and  her  lips  were  drawn  tight,  as  though  she 
under  the  pressure  of  some  intense  constraint 
rhere,  there!"  said  he,  rising.     **I  knew  all  this 
^  was  injurious,  and  I  am  much  to  blame  for 
;  permitt^  it" 
Ind  you  are  going?" 

must;  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter." 
^ell,  give  me  a  minute  more.     Sit  down  again, 
will  not  detain  you  more  than  a  minute  or  two. 

I  asked  to  speak  with  you  alone.  Doctor,  it  was 
J  of  you  to  make  my  will.     You   need  not  be 

that  it  will  take  long.  I  have  only  one  legacy 
le  heir.  Now,  mind  what  I  shall  say  to  you.  It 
lappen  —  I  myself  think  it  will  happen  —  that 
I  get  better  of  this  fever.  Much  of  my  raving  — 
they  call  my  raving  —  was  such  wandering  as 

through  my  head  any  day ;  so  that  it  may  easily 
lave  never  been  so  ill  as  I  seemed  to  be,  and  all 
onderful  stories  Mrs.  Simcox  told  you  in  the 
w  last  night  —  my  strange  fancies  about  my 
eet  bleeding  with  the  sharp  stones  —  no  matter, 
r  fancy,  it  was  in  my  head  before  this.  Ton  are 
ing  to  me?" 

am. 

was  afraid  you  thought  that  this  explanation  was 
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only  'wandering^  of  another  sort;  bat  I  see  yon  do  not 
I  see  you  follow  me." 

He  nodded. 

''If,  however,  your  skill  be  better  than  my  second 
sight  —  if  I  can  call  it  so  —  I  have  a  task  for  yoa  to 
do.  When  it  shall  be  all  over,  before  I  am  buried,  joi 

will  take  care but  wait,  let  us  do  it  regnlailj." 

She  raised  herself  on  one  arm  as  she  spoke,  and  with 
the  other  hand  she  pointed  to  a  small  writing-table  ^ 
the  farther  part  of  the  room.  ''Open  that  desk,  im 
take  out  an  envelope.  It  ought  to  be  black-edged  for 
the  occasion,"  said  she,  with  a  sad  smile,  "but  I  ixoLi 
think  it  matters  much.  Yes,  that  one  wiU  do  very  wdL 
Write  now  the  address  I  shall  give  you:  'Mr.  Peter 
Malone.'  Show  it  to  me  —  is  it  large  and  plain?  No;  take 
another.  It  must  be  clear,  bold  writing.  I  think  I  ougkt 
.  to  write  it  myself  —  of  course  I  ought,  and  I  wiB." 

"All  this  excitement  is  wrong." 

"Then  don^t  prolong  it  Give  me  the  pen  and  that 
book  to  write  on.  I  declare  it  is  you  that  are  nervoni* 
Doctor.     What  makes  your  hand  shake?" 

"If  I  am  nervous,  it  is  because  I  feel  much  self' 
reproach  for  all  this  —  this " 

"This,—  what?"  asked  she,  smiling.  "Do  give  ii 
a  name.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  angry  at  my  detaining 
you.  You  are  too  kind  and  too  considerate  to  reckon 
minutes  against  one  who  may  have  so  few  of  them; 
and  then,  as  to  this  task  I  impose  on  you,"  and  she 
smiled  again  —  "do  confess  you  never  heard  of  so 
short  a  will.  There,  it  is  all  written  now.  Bead  it  out, 
that  I  may  see  if  it  be  legible." 

"'Mr.  Peter  Malone,  to  the  care  of  Mr. T. OTlorke, 
Vinegar  Hill,  CuG3cL-marC>tQ«sia^  Ireland.'" 
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'^Yoiir  pronunciation  is  not  quite  faultless,  Doctor; 

but,  luckily,  you  will  not  be  the  postman.    Mind,  now, 

tliifl  is  to  be  posted  so  soon  as  all  is  over.     No,  no  — 

not  88  it  is.  I  have  not  yet  enclosed  my  legacy.   Take 

thftt  scissors  you  see  yonder.     Open  the  shutter  —  a 

little  more  still  —  yes,  that  will  do.     Now  come  here. 

Cat  off  the  longest  and  the  brightest  lock  you  can  find 

liere,*^  and  she  unbound  her  golden  hair,  and  sent  it 

iloftt^ng  in  heavy  masses  over  her  shoulders  and  her 

back,  and  even  her  face.    **  Don't  spare  it   I  mean  my 

last  legacy  to  be  munificent     There  T'  said  she,  taking 

the  long  tress  firom  his  fingers,  ^^how  soft  and  silky  it 

is  —  see,  too,  if  it  has  not  that  golden  radiance  the 

Venetian  painters  raved  about!    The  old  man  to  whom 

that  envelope  is.  addressed  once  asked  me  to  give  him 

a  lock  of  my  hair;  he  begged  for  it  very  eagerly,  as  a 

parting  gift,  and  I  refused  him.     I  can  give  it  now  — 

yes,  I  can  give  it  now!    Ask  me  nothing  —  I  will  tell 

nothing.     I  thought  to  have  told  you  all  —  the  whole 

long,  dreary  story  —  but  I  cannot.     There,  you  are 

impatient  to  be  away.     I  release  you;  only  remember, 

that  if  I  do  not  die  yoa  are  to  return  that  paper  to  me. 

Do  you  understand  me?'' 

"Perfectly,  and  will  obey  you  to  the  letter,  my 
dear  child,  if  you  will  not  give  me  this  tress  as  my  fee 
for  having  cured  you.  Perhaps  I  have  as  good  a  claim 
to  it  as  that  other  to  whom  you  would  bequeath.it'' 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  she,  impetuously.  "You  never 
cared  for  me,  you  never  could  care  for  me,  as  he  does; 
but  keep  it  if  you  will.  Good-by,  good-by!  One  instant 
more.  There  is  another  old  man  to  whpm  I  would 
seod  a  message." 

"Your  guardian?" 


eoDtmne  to  Iovb  me,  ii 
*«»  to  live.  Doctor" 
and  wide,  and  her  gaz 
I  ehonld  lose  that  love 
The  wild  ]ook  she 
her  voice,  and  her  won 
th*t  a.  period  of  exdb 
*«w  the  ctutain  and  d 

CH. 

A  8 

"  You  see  it  is  as  we 
and  did  not  send  for  o 
aa  he  mt  at  breakfast  i 
h*bly  not  want  him." 

"I  BQBpect  not,"  sa 
her  was  Qngivoorable." 

Grenfell  stole  a  lool 
the  glance  was,  it  bes 
contempt     Thp  mpn  wl 
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hmt  would  aflsnme  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
rithout  the  labour,  or  that,  and  this  more  probaUe, 
hey  really  do  not  fully  trust  their  own  heartl^ssness 
—  whatever  the  cause,  I  can  answer  for  the  effect;  and 
hmt  cold,  ungenial  man  now  looked  upon  his  younger 
ompanion  with  a  sense  of  little  less  than  disgust 

^So  that  her  death  would  not  shock  you?**  said 
rrenfell,  as  he  stirred  his  tea,  without  lookhig  up. 

^^I  don*t  exactly  say  that  She*s  a  fine  giri,  young, 
ad  very  good  looking." 

"Beautiful." 

''Well,  beautiful  if  you  like,  though  Fll  show  scores 
ist  as  handsome  any  day  in  Rotten  Row.  But  the 
aestion  is.  Does  she,  or  does  she  not,  stand  between 
le  and  a  fine  estate?  You  yourself  thought  that  opinion 
r  Palmer's  went  against  me." 

'^No  doubt  of  it  Palmer  concurs  with  the  Attomey- 
«neral;  indeed,  he  seems  astonished  that  any  other 
icrw  was  ever  taken,  as  he  says,  'No  provision  of  a 
fl]  emn  override  the  law.*" 

'^ Which  means,  that  the  old  cove  may  many;  and 
is  heir,  if  he  have  one,  may  inherit  the  property?** 

"Just  so." 

"And  then,  in  the  face  of  that,  you  ask  me  if  her 
lis  is  of  such  consequence  to  me?** 

"No;  I  asked  if  her  death  would  shock  you?** 

"I  don't  well  know  what  you  mean  by  being 
ioekad!  If  there  was  a  suspicion  abroad  that  I  had 
siaoped  her,  to  get  her  out  of  the  way,  then  perhaps 
MBglit  be  shocked.** 

**  Shocked  at  the  imputation,  not  the  consequences?** 

"I  can*t  split  hairs  —  I  never  could.  If  you  want 
iblle  distinctions  and  fine-drawn  differences,  yov  mst 


1  thai 

not  traable  oa  andi  loi^ar;  ■ 
by  'nobUing'  one  hone,  ^u  gc 
Tod  look  gn*.^j  dugosted,  & 
wukednMC,  Otenfell?" 

"No,"  aud  be,  atowly.  "I 
«f  Towig  Ulom  like  7011,  k 
know  lijfe  they  auut  be^  a 
gwl  nuifortnue  wm,  that  thej 
eftar." 

"That's  wnre,  I  take  it,' 
lighted  a  dgarette  and  began  ti 

"Feigning  viitne  w^  nevt 
Grenftll,  rising  from  the  table; 
will  always  end  by  making  a  1 
the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  saan 
and  DOW  Ladarelle  b^an  to  co 
what  notice  he  onght  to  take, 
Were  they  to  be  considered  ai 
genenl  application,  or  were  tlx 
UbmU?    The  context  fiivourec 
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The  entnmoe  of  Lib  man,  Mr.  Fisk,  cut  short  hit 
rtfleedoos,  for  he  had  sent  him  over  to  Dahradem,  with 
hit  oompliments,  to  ask  after  Mademoiselle  0*Haim. 

^'Sir  Within's  respects,  Sir,  the  young  ladj  b 
hatter;  passed  a  good  night,  and  seems  much  refreshed.** 

^* Heroes  news,  Grenfell ''  cried  Ladaielle,  opening 
the  window,  and  calling  out  to  Grenfell  —  **here*s 
aiws;  she  has  had  a  good  night,  and  is  hetter." 

Grenfell,  however,  had  just  received  his  letters  from 
the  poet,  and  was  already  too  deeply  engrossed  hy  one 
•f  them  to  mind  him. 

*'I  a^,  come  here,  and  listen  to  the  bulletin,**  cried 
Ladarelle  again;  but  Grenfell,  without  deigning  the 
illglitest  notice  to  his  words,  thrust  his  letters  into  his 
podtet  and  walked  hastily  away. 

The  letter  he  had  opened  was  from  Vyner,  and 
rren  in  the  first  few  lines  had  so  far  engaged  his  in- 
•rest*  that,  to  road  it  undisturbed,  he  set  out  to  gain 
i  little  summer-house  on  a  small  inland  —  a  spot  to 
vhich  Ladarelle  could  not  follow,  as  there  was  but  one 
Mttt  DO  the  lake. 

Having  reached  his  sanctuary,  he  took  forth  the 
ipiie*>i»,  which,  from  Vyner,  was  an  unusually  long  one, 
■id  began  to  read.  It  is  not  nocessary  that  I  should 
■k  the  reader*s  attention  to  the  whole  of  it  It  opened 
hgf  mtk  apology  for  not  having  written  before: 

**I  am  ashamed  to  think,  my  dear  Grenfell,  how 
■Hiy  of  your  questions  remain  unanswered;  but  as  the 
OMdinsirs  private  secretary  wrote  to  express  the  grief 
kbSmiaence  felt  at  being  obliged  to  die  instead  of  dine 
ovi,  ao  I  most  ask  your  patience  for  not  replying  to 
jia,  aa  I  waa  occupied  in  being  ruined.     It  b  a  big 

5« 
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word,  George,  bnt  not  too  big  for  the  fact     When  I 
gave  up  politics,  for  want  of  something  to  do,  I  took 
np  speculation.     A  very  clever  rascal  —  I  only  found 
out  ^e  rascality  later  —  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance 
at  Genoa,  induced  me  to  make  some  railroad  venturM, 
which  all  turned  out  successes.     From  these  he  led  me 
on  to  others  of  a  larger  kind  in  Sardinia,  and  ultimatelj 
in  Morocco.     A  great  London  banking  firm  was  aato- 
ciated  with  the  enterprise,  which,  of  course,  gave  the 
air  of  stability  to   Uie  operations,  -and  as  there  wm 
nothing  unfair  ' —  nothing  gambling  in  the  scheme  — 
nothing,  in  fact,  that  passed  the  limits  of  le^dmitr 
commercial  enterprise,  at  the  same  time  that  there  wai 
everything  to  interest  and  amuse,  I  entered  into  it  witk 
all  that  ardour  for  which  more  than  once  your  piudeat 
temperament  has  rebuked  me.     I  have  no  patience  to 
go  over  the  story;  besides  that  the  catastrophe  telb  it 
all.     The  original  tempter  —  his  name  is  G^nnet  ■*- 
has  fled,  the  great  bankers  have  fdled,  and  I  am  —  1 
have  ascertained  —  engaged  to  the  full  amount  of  aB 
I  have  in  the  world  —  that  is ,  nothing  remains  to  v 
but  my  wife^s  settlement  to  live  on.    A  great  blow  thii: 
I  am  staggering  under  it  still.    It  was  precisely  the  soft 
of  misfortune  I  had  thought  myself  exempt  from,  became 
I  never  cared  much  about  money*getting;  I  was  richer 
than  I  really  needed  to  be;  but,  as  the  Spanish  proveit 
says,  *The  devil  never  goes  out  to  fish  with  only  one 
sort  of  bait  in  his  boat.'    I  imagined  I  was  going  to  be 
a  great  philanthropist     If  I  was  to  get  lead  fbom  the 
Moors,  I  was  to  give  them  civilisation,  culture,  Heavea 
knows  what  cravings  after  good  things  here  and  hereafter. 
Don't  laugh,  George;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  1 
believed  it,    Mr.  1^S\.«^  Qc^t^dl^x.  ^^  ^  ss^ottt  artist,  and 
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n  the  hour  he  waved  his  wand  over  me,  I  never 
Uy  awoke  ^till  I  was  beggared.*  Now,  I  do  believe 
t  yon  younelf,  with  cdl  the  craft  you  boait  of, 
lid  not  have  come  scathless  oat  of  his  hands.  These 
vws  are  consummately  clever,  and  in  nothing  more 
n  in  the  qaick  reading  of  the  characters  they  are 
9ed  in  contact  with.  You  can  answer  for  it  Uiat  I 
er  was  a  gambler.  I  have  played,  it  is  tme;  but 
li  no  sest,  no  passion  for  play.  That  man,  jiowever, 
w  more  of  me  than  I  did  of  ihyself ;  he  detected  a 
,  of  combative  spirit  in  my  nature,  which  gives 
Jts  very  much  like  the  love  of  play.  It  prompts  to 
lah  self-confidence  and  a  dogged  resolution  not  to 
beaten  —  no  matter  how  heavy  the  odds  against 
I  say,  he  saw  this,  and  he  determined  to  make 
of  it.  There  was  a  time  at  which,  at  the  loss  of 
Dt  twenty<eight  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  I  might 
e  freed  myself  of  every  liability;  and,  indeed,  I  was 
«  than  half  inclined  to  do  it;  but  ^e  devil,  in  this 
>w*s  shape,  hinted  sometliing  about  being  poor- 
ited  and  craven-hearted;  said  something  about  men 
»  bore  reverses  ill,  and  only  spread  canvas  when  the 
d  was  all  astern;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  people  who 
ied  the  day  in  life  were  exactly  those  who  never 
Id  accept  defeat  All  he  said  met  a  ready  con- 
^e&ce  from  my  own  heart,  and  in  I  went  after  my 
tj  thousand,  which  soon  became  eighty.  Even  then 
i^t  have  escaped  —  a  heavy  loser,  of  course,  but 
crushed  —  but  he  persuaded  me  that  the  concern 
the  finest  enterprise  in  Europe,  if  emancipated 
a  the  influence  of  two  powerful  shareholders  —  men 
I,  since  they  had  joined  us,  had  gone  deeply  into 
w  speculations,  whose  prospecti  would  be  severely 
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damaged  by  onr  Bnccess.  One  of  these  was  La  Marque, 
the  Parisian  banker,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  ^CrMit 
Mobilier;'  the  other  an  English  contractor,  whose  nams 
I  may  mention  one  of  these  days.  They  were,  he  said, 
to  be  bonght  ont,  and  then  I  should  stand  the  repre- 
sentative of  four-sixths  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  reads 
like  infatuation  now  that  I  go  calmly  over  it;  but  I 
acceded.  I  commissioned  Gennet '  to  treat  with  diew 
gttitlemen,  and  gave  him  blank  bills  for  the  sums.  For 
a  while  all  seemed  to  go  on  admirably.  La  Marqoe 
himself  wrote  to  me;  he  owned  that  his  other  engage- 
ments had  not  left  him  at  liberty  to  develop  the  resonrcei 
of  our  company  to  their  full  extent,  and  confessed  that 
there  were  certain  changes  in  the  management  that  mmt 
lead  to  great  advantage.  With,  however,  what  I  thought 
at  the  time  a  most  scrupulous  honour  —  though  I  hifi 
come  to  regard  it  differently  —  he  hinted  to  me  that 
while  Mr.  G.'s  position  in  the  *  world  of  affairs'  wai 
above  all  reproach,  the  fact  of  his  conducting  a  tnuu- 
action  with  blank  acceptances  was  totally  irregular  and 
unbusiness-like;  and  he  begged  that  I  would  give  him 
a  regular  assurance,  in  a  form  which  he  enclosed,  that 
I  authenticated  G.^s  position,  and  held  myself  responsiUe, 
not  merely  commercially,  but  as  a  man  of  honour,  for 
such  engagements  as  he  should  contract  in  my  name. 
I  made  a  few  trifling  alterations  in  the  wording  of  that 
document,  and  sent  it  back  with  my  signature.  On  the 
third  day  after,  the  London  firm  smashed,  and  on  the 
evening  that  brought  the  news,  G.  bolted,  and  has  not 
since  been  heard  of. 

** Since  then,  every  post  from  England  tells  me  of 
the  steps  at  which  my  ruin  advances.  M*Kinlay,  over 
whelmed,  I  think ^  Vj  V^^  ^^ai\sxKv\.^^  «i^  with  less  thau 
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his  usual  sUn  and  cleyemess,  and  continnes  to  insist 
that  I  must  repudiate  mj  pledge  to  La  Marqne,  whom 
he  calls  a  confederate  of  G/s;  and,  indeed,  declares 
lliat  if  we  could  but  secure  that  fellow's  person,  we 
should  save  a  large  remnant  of  the  property.  These 
lie  his  yiews;  they  are  not  mine.  I  cannot  consent  to 
xemedy  mj  foUj  at  the  cost  of  mj  character;  and 
though  I  have  agreed  to  the  despatch  of  detectives 
to  hunt  Gtennet,  I  will  not,  hy  any  act,  dishonour  my 
ngnatore. 

'*It  is  at  this  stage  we  are  now  arrived.  Whether 
I  am  to  be  drowned  by  six  inches  over  my  head,  or 
six  fathoms,  is  not,  I  opine,  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence. Lady  Vyner  knows  it  all,  and  bears  it  — 
MB  I  knew  she  would  —  nobly.  Her  sister,  too,  has 
riiown  a  fine  spirit.  Of  course,  we  have  kept  so  much 
as  we  can  of  the  calamity  from  Mrs.  Courtenay;  but 
she  is  more  cast  down  than  any  of  us.  As  for  Ada, 
she  sustains  us  all.  I  declare  I  never  knew  her  before; 
and  if  it  were  not  that  the  misfortune  is  to  outlive  me, 
rd  say  it  was  worth  being  ruined  to  discover  the 
boundless  wealth  of  that  dear  girFs  heart 

.  '*I  could  fill  pages  with  little  traits  of  her  thoughtftil 
affection,  evincing  a  nature,  too,  that  actually  seemed 
to  need  an  opportunity  to  show  it  was  made  for  higher 
and  better  things  than  to  float  along  in  an  existence  of 
indulgence. 

*'Tou  are  impatient  to  hear  how  practical  we  can 
be.  Well,  you  shall.  We  have  given  up  our  grand 
palaazo,  and  retired  to  a  little  place  about  twenty  miles 
off,  near  Chiavari,  where  we  found  a  small  house  to 
suit  us.  We  have  sent  off  all  the  servants  but  three. 
I  doubt  if  we  shall  keep  old  Morris*,  but\t^Qi^<i\$ra!i. 
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his  heart  to  discharge  him  with  the  others.    I  bave 
despatched  my  horses  to  be  sold  at  Turin.    Th^  yieht 
IS  already  disposed  of.     Not  bad  this  in  tour  daji| 
besides  writing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  ml 
giving  solemn  audience  to  Mr.  Pengrore,  of  the  ds* 
tective  force,   come  out  specially  to  get  from  me  s 
detailed  description  of  G.s  person,  size,  dress,  aceest, 
and  manner.     I  vow,  till  I  had  the  happiness  of  thii 
gentleman^s  acquaintance,  I  never  knew  by  how  miny 
traits  a  human  creature  could  stamp  his  identity;  and 
the  way  in  which  be  pushed  his  inquiries,  as  to  mattea 
utterly  beyond  the  realms  of  all  the  disguisies  in  use, 
perfecdy  amazed  me. 

*'It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very  acute  question  of 
mine,  but  it  dropped  from  me  half  unawares.  I  asked 
whether  he  thought  G.  had  fled  to  America  or  Australia? 
He  replied,  ^No,  sir;  he  never  had  any  dealings  in. 
those  parts.  When  men  bolt,  they  always  follow  out 
some  previously-formed  train  of  circumstances;  he^U  bo 
somewhere  on  the  African  coast  —  I  mean  to  try  Tuitf 
first' 

^^You  know  now,  my  dear  George,  more  than  I 
really  meant  to  inflict  on  you  of  our  sad  story;  but  I 
was,  in  a  measure,  forced  into  some  details.  First  of 
all,  one's  friends  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  contra- 
dict false  rumours,  and  I  take  it  I  shall  have  my  share 
of  them;  and  secondly,  you  may  be  disturbed  in  yonr 
present  tei^ure,  for  the  Cottage  as  well  as  the  Castle 
goes  to  the  creditors. 

"There  is,  however,  a  small  business  matter  in 
which  I  must  have  more  than  your  advice  —  I  want 
your  assistance.  You  may  remember  that  when,  on  our 
Iriah  tour " 
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There  oomes  here  a  sndden  stop  in  the  epistle,  but, 
ma  hurried  and  tremolous  hand,  it  was  continned  in 
this  wise: 

*^ Another  great  misfortune!    Poor  Luttrell's  hoj  is 

drowned.     M7  wife  has  just  brought  me  the  news.     A 

despatch  boat  of  the  Italian  navy  has  picked  up  at  sea 

tt  English  sailor  on  a  spar,  the  last  of  the  crew  of  the 

American  barque  Squashy   commanded   by  a  Captain 

Bodge.   They  were  attacked  by  pirates  when  becalmed 

off  the  Biff  coast,  and  the  Yankee,  rather  than  surrender, 

Uew  up  the  ship.  This  man  remembers  nothing  beyond 

his  having  leaped  overboard  when  he  saw  the  captain 

make  for  the  magazine.     He  was,  indeed,  insensible 

▼hen  picked  up,   and  even  yet  his  mind  wanders  at 

tunes.   So  far  as  his  memory  would  serve  he  has  given 

^  names   of  the  crew,  and  LuttrelFs  was  amongst 

Aem.     He  said,    too,    that  he  saw  Luttrell   leaning 

^gunst  the  tiller- wheel,    with   his  arms  folded,    and 

looking  quite  calm,  a  moment  or  two  before  he  jumped 

over.    The  Italian  steamer  returned  to  the  place  and 

^'Qised  for  an  entire  day,  in  the  hope  of  saving  some 

^^ers,  but  none  were  met  with,  and  there  is  no  doubt 

now  that  all  have  perished.     I  thought  only  an  hour 

^  that  there  were  few  in  the  world  as  unfortunate  as 

Myself;  but  what  is  my  loss  compared  to  poor  LuttrelFs? 

« I  could  possibly  leave  home  now,  it  would  be  to  go 

^^er  to  Ireland  and  see  him.     What  is  to  be  done? 

Can  you  suggest  how  the  tidings  could  be  best  broken 

to  him?  Would  you  undertake  the  charge  yourself?  If 

lot,  M'Kinlay  must  do  it,  though,  for  every  reason,  I 

irefer  you.   I  know,  my  dear  Grenfell,  that  you  shrink 

ram  painfal  tasks,  but  it  is  my  load  that  you  will 

ear  on  this  occasion,  and  it  will  strengthen  ^ou  \x^ 
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remember  (ihat  yon  are  helping  a  Mend  in  his  ptat 
honr  of  need. 

"If  you  are  not  able  to  go,  and  if  M^Kinky  dkOoU 
also  be  unable,  forward  the  enclosed  note  to  LnttrdL 

"I  have  just  seen  Martin  the  sailor.  He  has  toU 
us  much  about  joung  Luttrell,  who  seems  to  hare 
been  actually  beloved  on  board  the  ship;  his  coursgc, 
his  daring,  his  coolness,  and  his  unfailing  high  spirits, 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  crew;  and  this  feUow  de- 
clares, that  if  LuttrelFs  advice  had  been  listened  to, 
the  ship  might  have  been  saved;  but  the  American  loit 
his  head;  and  swearing  that  the  pirates  should  nerer 
have  a  timber  of  her,  rushed  below  with  a  portfire,  and 
blew  her  up. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  send  off  all  the  selfish  details 
that  fill  the  first  part  of  this  letter.  In  the  presence  of 
such  a  calamity  as  poor  LuttrelFs,  my  sorrows  are  un- 
worthy and  contemptible;  but  who  knows  when  I  could 
have  the  time  or  the  temper  to  go  over  my  dreazy 
story  again?  and  so  you  shall  have  it  as  it  is. 

**I  am  not  able  to  read  over  again  what  I  hare 
written,  so  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  answered 
all  your  questions.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  however,  for 
give  me  much  at  such  a  season;  for,  though  I  had 
screwed  up  my  courage  to  meet  my  own  disasters,  I 
had  no  reserve  of  pluck  to  sustain  me  against  this  sad 
blow  of  Luttreirs. 

"Do  not  refuse  me,  George,  this  service;  beliere 
me,  the  poor  fellow  is  worthy  of  all  the  kindiness  yoo 
can  show  him.  More  than  ever  do  I  feel  the  wrong 
that  we  have  done  him,  since  every  misfortune  of  his 
Ilk  has  sprang  feom  i\. 
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*^I  must  finish  to  catch  the  post  I  enclose  yon  a 
copy  of  the  deposition  of  the  seaman  made  before  the 
eonaiil  at  (}enoa,  and  an  extract  from  the  log  of 
Sl  iwfnaro^  the  despatch-boat  If  you  do  go  —  indeed, 
in  any  case  —  write  to  me  at  once,  and  believe  me, 
meanwhile, 

**Yoar  faithful  friend, 

**Gervai8  Vynbr. 

^*  A  hearty  letter  from  Lord  B.  has  just  come.  He 
naye  he  has  jnst  heard  of  my  smash,  and  offers  me  my 
clioioe  of  something  at  home,  or  in  the  Colonies. 
Time  enough  to  think  of  this;  for  the  present,  we  shall 
luive  to  live  on  about  what  my  guardian  allowed  me 
«C  Christ-church.     Address,  La  Boschetta,  Chiavari.** 

With  much  attention,  Grenfell  read  this  letter  to 
the  end,  and  then  re-read  it,  pondering  over  certain 
parts  as  he  went.  He  was  certainly  grieved  as  much 
•a  he  could  well  be  for  any  misfortune  not  his  own. 
He  liked  Vyner  as  well  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  like 
any  one;  not,  indeed,  for  his  fine  and  generous  qualities, 

manliness,  and  his  rectitude  —  he  liked  him  simply 
Vyner  had  always  stood  by  Aim.  Vyner  had 
sustained  him  in  a  set,  which,  but  for  such  backing, 
would  not  have  accepted  him.  Every  real  step  he  had 
made  in  life  had  been  through  Vyncr*s  assistance;  and 
he  well  knew  that  Vyner^s  fall  would  extend  its  in- 
flaence  to  himself. 

Then  came  other  thoughts:  **He  should  have  to  leave 
the  Cottage,  where  he  had  hoped  to  have  remained 
for  the  eock  shooting  at  least,  perhaps  a  little  longer; 
for  this  same  Welsh  life  was  a  great  economy.     He 
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was  living  for  *half  nothing;^  no  rent,  no  aemnts  to 
pay;  horses,  a  fine  garden,  a  capital  cellar,  all  at  bis 
disposal.  What,  in  the  name  of  all  fooUalmeH,  eonU 
make  a  man  with  doable  what  he  oonld  spend,  go  and 
squander  the  whole  in  rotten  specolationB?  He  mj% 
he  did  not  want  to  be  richer!  What  (L'd  he  i^aat, 
then?  How  can  men  tell  such  lies  to  their  own  bearti? 
Of  coarse,  he  intended  to  be  a  Kothschild.  It  was 
some  cursed  thirsting  after  enormous  wealth  —  wealtb, 
that  was  to  be  expressed  bj  figures  on  paper  —  not 
felt,  not  enjoyed,  not  lived  up  to;  that  was  the  wbok 
sum  and  substance  of  the  temptation.  Why  not  have 
the  honesty  to  say  so?  As  for  Luttrell,  I  only  won- 
der how  he  can  think  of  him  at  such  a  time.  I  imagine, 
if  I  were  to  awake  some  fine  morning  to  hear  I  was  a 
beggar,  I  should  take  all  the  other  calamities  of  the 
world  with  a  marvellous  philosophy.  It's  a  bore  to  be 
drowned,  particularly  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  it; 
but  the  young  fellow  had  the  worst  of  it;  and  after 
all,  I  don't  see  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  live  for. 
The  island  that  formed  his  patrimony  would  certunly 
never  have  seduced  mf  into  any  inordinate  desire  to 
prolong  existence.  Perhaps  I  must  go  there.  It  is  a 
great  annoyance.  I  hate  the  journey,  and  I  hate  the 
duty;  but  to  refose  would,  in  all  probability,  offend 
Vyner.  It  is  just  the  time  men  are  unreasonably  thin- 
skinned,  fancying  that  all  the  world  has  turned  its 
back  on  them,  because  they  have  sent  off  their  French 
cook.  Vulgar  nonsense!  Perhaps  Vyner  would  not 
take  that  view;  but  his  women  would,  Tm  certain!'* 

Now,  Mr.  Grenfell  knew  nothing  whatever  of  "the 
women''  in  question,  and  that  was  the  precise  reason 
that  he  included  them  in  his  spiteful  censure. 
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^*And  then  to  fancy  that  his  money^seeking  was 
hilanthropj!  Was  there  ever  delusion  like  it!  Your 
irtnoos  people  have  such  a  habit  of  self-esteem;  they 
ctnally  believe  the  thing  must  be  right,  because  they 
o  it" 

Gmmbling  sorely  over  that  ** Irish  journey/*  he 
Mintered  back  to  the  house,  in  the  porch  of  which 
■adarelle  was  standing,  with  an  opeti  letter  in  hii 
and. 

*'I  say/'  cried  he,  ^^here's  a  got  The  house  of 
letcher  and  Davis,  one  of  the  oldest  in  London, 
Enaahedl'* 

**I  know  it,"  said  Grenfell,  dryly. 

"Then  you  know,  perhaps,  how  your  friend,  Sir 
tenrais  Vyner,  has  let  them  in  for  nigh  a  quarter  of  a 
dlUon?" 

*'I  know  more;  for  I  know  that  you  know  nothing 
f  the  matter;  but,  to  turn  to  something  that  concerns 
orvelves.  I  must  start  by  the  mail  train  to-night  for 
[olyhead." 

^ Which  means,  that  I  must  evacuate  my  quarters, 
most  say,  you  give  your  tenants  short  notice  to  quit" 

"Stay,  by  all  means.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I 
annot  keep  you  company.  Rickards  will  take  ezoel- 
Bnt  care  of  you  till  I  come  back." 

"Which  will  be  — ?" 

"I  can't  name  the  day;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  an 
«rly  one." 

"A  mysterious  journey  —  eh?" 

"No;  but  one  which  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
ike  an  opinion  upon." 

"By  Uie  way,  you  wrote  the  letter  to  that  Irish 
the  other  evening  —  what  did  yon  do  with  it?" 
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**  It  is  on  the  writing-table." 

"  And  I  suppose  I  may  make  nse  of  it,  if  I  need  it?** 

"Tes;  it's  a  matter  that  other  things  have  diina 
out  of  my  head;  but  the  letter  b  yours,  if  yon  wiih.** 

"And  you  will  stand  by  me,  I  hope,  if  I  get  into 
a  scrape?" 

"Don't  count  on  me.  I'm  a  capricious  fellow,  and 
whenever  a  thing  does  not  come  off  at  onoe,  I  never 
can  vouch  for  the  spirit  in  which  I  may  resume  it** 

"That's  hearty,  at  all  events  I" 

"No;  but  it  is  unmistakable.  —  Bickards,  hiinj 
the  cook,  if  he  will  let  you,  and  order  the  carriage  ibr 
eight  o'clock." 

"And  posters  for  me  for  Dalradem  at  the  sains 
hour,"  said  Ladarelle.  "Grog  is  worth  a  score  of  mfk 
fellows!"  muttered  he  below  his  breath,  as  he  stroUeA 
to  his  room.  "Grog  would  never  strike  out  a  plan, 
and  leave  a  man  in  the  lurch  afterwards." 

When  they  met  at  dinner,  Grenfell  took  care  that 
the  conversation  should  be  as  general  as  possible,  never 
by  a  chance  alluding  to  any  subject  of  personal  interest 
to  either  of  them;  and,  as  the  dock  struck  eight,  aad 
he  heard  the  tramp  of  the  horses  on  the  gravel,  he 
arose  and  said: 

"Don't  forget  to  say  all  sorts  of  things  to  Sir 
Within  for  me,  and  to  Mademoiselle,  too,  when  she  u 
visible.     Good-by,  and  *  bonne  chancel'" 

"Good-by!  I  wish  I  could  have  had  a  few  woidi 
with  you  before  you  started.  I  wish  you  would  have 
told  me  something  more  definite  about  the  plan.  I 
wish  — "  What  he  continued  to  wish  is  not  on  re- 
cord, for  once  more  Grenfell  uttered  his  good-by,  and 
the  next  moment  \i<^  ^if aa  f^\is&. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Dark  Tidings. 

• 

It  was  a  doll,  lowering  October  day,  sky  and  sea 
alike  lead-coloured,  when  the  boat  that  bore  Grenfell 
roimded  the  sonthem  point  of  Arran,  and  opened  a 
▼iev  of  the  island  in  all  its  extent  His  first  visit 
there  had  not  left  any  favourable  impressions  of  the 
place,  though  then  he  saw  it  in  sunshine,  warm-tinted 
and  softened;  now  all  was  hard,  bleak,  and  cold,  and 
the  mined  Abbey  stood  out  amongst  the  leafless  trees, 
like  the  ghost  of  a  civilisation  long  dead  and  buried. 

*^ There  he  is  himself,  Sir,"  said  the  steersman  to 
wnfell,  as  he  pointed  to  a  lone  rock  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  promontory.  *^  You^d  think  he  was  paid  for 
sittiiig  there,  to  watch  all  the  vessels  that  go  north 
^Qt  to  America.  He  can  see  every  craft,  big  and 
HtUe,  from  BelmuUet  to  Craig's  Creek." 

'^And  does  he  stay  there  in  bad  weather?" 
^^I  never  missed  him  any  day  I  came  by,  no  matter 
how  hard  it  blew> 

"It's  a  dreary  look-out" 

"Indeed  it  is,  your  honour!  more  by  token,  when 
A  man  has  a  comfortable  house  and  a  good  fire  to  sit 
tt,  as  Mr.  Luttrell  has,  if  he  liked  it" 

^^t^erhaps  he  thinks  it  less  lonely  to  sit  there  than 
to  mope  over  his  hearth  by  himself.  He  lives  all 
tlone,  I  believe?" 

"He  does,  Sir;  and  it's  what  he  likes  best  I  took 
%  party  of  gentlemen  over  from  Westport  last  sumlner; 
they  wanted  to  see  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  and 
look  at  the  old  Abbey,  and  they  sent  me  u^  m\k  «. 
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ciyil  message,  to  saj  what  they  eune  far  and  ni 
were  —  one  of  theoi  was  a  loid  —  and  wl 
think,  Sir?  instead  of  bemg  glad  to  see  the  fi 
Christian,  and  having  a  bit  of  chat  over  ir\ 
doing  beyond  there,  he  says  to  me,  ^Bany 
sayi  he,  *yoa  want  to  make  a  trade,*  sajs 
showing  me  like  a  wild  baste;  hot  I  know  yoi 
lord,  Mr.  Creagh,  and  as  sure  aa  mj  name* 
LnttreU,'  sayi  he,  'HI  have  yon  tamed  out 
holding;  so  jnst  take  yonr  finends  and  yonrseli 
way  you  came!'     And  when   I  told  tke  gei 
they  took  it  mighty  good  hnmonied,  and  on 
*  After  all,  if  a  man  comes  so  far  as  this  for  qi 
it's  rather  hard  if  he  wonldn't  get  it;*  and  we  ' 
that  night     Fm  tellin*  your  honour  this,**  adde 
a  low,  confidential  tone,  **  because,  if  he  asks  ji 
boat  yon  came  in,  yon  would  say  it  was  Tom  M*( 
—  that  man  there  in  the  bow  —  he's  from  ] 
and  a  stranger;  for  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  John 
to  do  me  harm,  if  I  crossed  him/* 

"But,  is  he  not  certain  to  see  yon?** 

"No,  Sir;  not  if  I  don't  pnt  myself  in  h 
Look  now,  Sir,  look,  he's  off  already?'* 

"Off!  where  to?" 

"To  the  Abbey,  Sir,  to  bar  himself  in. 
that  the  yawl  was  coming  in  to  anchor,  and  1 
look  back  now  till  he*s  safe  in  his  own  four  wi 

"But  I  want  to  speak  with  him  —  is  it  like 
refuse  to  see  me?" 

"Just  as  like  as  not     May  I  never!  but  h 
ning,  he's  so  afeard  we'll  be  on  shore  before 
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his  mission;  he  was  still  less  pleased  with  it  as  he 
stepped  on  the  shingly  shore,  and  turned  to  make  his 
nj  over  a  pathless  waste  to  the  Abbey.  He  walked 
slowly  along,  conning  over  to  himself  what  he  had  got 
to  do,  and  how  he  should  do  it  "At  all  events," 
thought  he,  "the  more  boorish  and  uncivil  the  man 
may  be,  the  less  demand  will  be  made  on  me  for  cour^ 
teey.  If  he  be  rude,  I  can  be  concise;  nor  need  I 
Inre  any  hesitation  in  showing  him  that  I  never  vo- 
lunteered for  this  expedition,  and  only  came  because 
Vyner  begged  me  to  come." 

He  had  seen  no  one  since  he  left  the  boat,  and 
even  now,  as  he  arrived  close  to  the  house,  no  living 
tking  appeared.  He  walked  round  on  one  side.  It 
WM  the  side  of  the  old  aisle,  and  there  was  no  door  to 
be  found.  He  turned  to  the  other,  and  found  his  pro- 
gWM  interrupted  by  a  low  hedge,  looking  over  which 
h©  fancied  he  saw  an  entrance.  Ho  stepped,  therefore, 
over  the  enclosure;  but,  by  the  noise  of  the  smashing 
twigs  a  dog  was  aroused,  a  wild,  wolfish-looking  animal, 
that  mslied  fiercely  at  him  with  a  yelping  bark.  Gren- 
feU  stood  fast,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  with  a 
strong  stick,  when  suddenly  a  harsli  voice  cried  out, 
Horrah!  come  back,  Morrah!  Don't  strike  the  dog, 
Sr,  or  he'll  tear  you  to  pieces!"  And  then  a  tall,  thin 
^te,  much  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  miserably 
tressed,  came  forward,  and  motioned  the  dog  to  retire. 

**Is  he  savage?"  said  Grenfell. 

"Not  savage  enough  to  keep  off  intruders,  it  seems," 
^ts  the  uncoorteous  reply.  "Is  your  business  with  me, 
Hr?" 

**If  I  speak  to  Mr.  Lnttrell,  it  is." 
"My  name  is  Lattrell.^* 

iMfreU  of  Arran,  J  J.  ft 
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^^Mine  is  Grenfell;  but  I  may  be  belter  known  u 
the  friend  of  your  old  friend,  Sir  Grenrais  Vyner." 

''OrenfeU  —  Grenfell!  to  be  sore.  I  knew  te 
name  —  we  all  know  it,'^  said  Luttrell,  with  a  wnrt  of 
sneer.     "Is  Vyner  come  —  is  he  with  you?" 

"No,  Sir,"  said  Grenfell,  smarting  under  the  itisg 
of  what  he  felt  to  be  an  insult  "It  is  because  he  conU 
not  come  that  he  asked  me  to  see  you." 

Luttrell  made  no  reply,  but  stood  waiting  fbrthi 
other  to  continue. 

"I  have  come  on  a  gloomy  errand,  Mr.  Lnttnllt 
and  wish  you  would  prepare  yourself  to  hear  veiji 
very  sad  news." 

"What  do  you  call  prepare?"  cried  Luttrell,  iai 
voice  almost  a  shriek.  "I  know  of  nothing  that  prt- 
pares  a  man  for  misfortune  except  its  frequency,  mut- 
tered he,  in  a  low  tone.  "What  is  it?  Is  it  of  Hanj 
—  of  my  boy?" 

Grenfell  nodded. 

"Wait,"  said  Luttrell,  pressing  his  hand  over  htf 
brow.  "Let  me  go  in.  No,  Sir;  I  can  walk  withont 
help."  He  grasped  the  door-post  as  he  spoke,  id 
stumbling  onward ,  clutching  the  different  objects  as  h* 
went,  gained  a  chair,  and  sank  into  it  "Tell  oi 
now,"  said  he,  in  a  faint  whisper. 

"Be  calm,  Mr.  Luttrell,"  said  Grenfell,  gently.  **I 
have  no  need  to  say,  take  courage." 

Luttrell  stared  vacantly  at  him,  his  lips  parted,  voi 
his  whole  expression  that  of  one  who  was  stunned  9si 
overcome.     "Go  on,"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  whisper -^ 
go  on. 

"  Compose  yourself  first,"  said  Grenfell. 

"Is  Harry —  \a\i^^«Ar^ 
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Grrenfell  made  a  faint  motion  of  his  head. 

"There  —  leave  me  —  let  me  be  aloneP'  said 
ttrell,  pointing  to  the  door;  and  his  words  were 
>ken  in  a  stem  and  imperative  tone. 

Grenfell  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  with- 
rw  noiselessly,  and  strolled  ont  into  the  open  anr. 

"A  dreary  mission  and  a  drearier  spot!^^  said  he, 
he  sauntennl  along,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  moon- 
D,  half  hid  in  mist,  to  the  lowering  sea.  ^^One  would 
■gine  that  he  who  lived  here  must  have  little  love 
life,  or  little  care  how  others  fared  in  it'"  After 
Iking  about  a  mile  he  sat  down  on  a  rock,  and  began 
consider  what  further  remained  for  him  to  do.  To 
■  an  entire  day  in  such  a  place  was  more  than  he 
lid  endure;  and,  perhaps,  more  than  Luttrell  him- 
f  would  wish.  Vyner's  letter  and  its  enclosures  would 
nwey  all  the  sorrowful  details  of  the  calamity;  and, 
ftbtless,   Luttrell  was  a  man  who  would  not  expose 

grief,  but  give  free  course  to  it  in  secret 

He  resolved,  therefore,  that  he  would  go  back  to 
!  Abbey,  and,  with  a  few  lines  from  himself,  enclose 
me  papers  to  Luttrell ,  stating  tliat  he  would  not  leave 
i  island ,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  have  done  that 
;lit,  if  Luttrell  desired  to  see  him  again,  and  at  the 
■e  time  adding,  that  he  possessed  no  other  informa- 
D  but  such  as  these  documents  afforded.  This  he  did, 
avoid,  if  it  could  be,  another  interview.  In  a  word, 
vmated  to  finish  all  that  he  had  to  do  as  speedily 
night  be,  and  yet  omit  nothing  that  decorum  re- 
ibed.  He  knew  how  Vyner  would  question  and 
Hs-qaestion  him,  besides;  and  he  desired,  that  as  he 
i  taken  the  trouble  to  come,  he  should  appear  to 
tn  aeqmttad  himself  creditaUy. 

6« 
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''The  room  ii  readj  for  joor  homtmat^^  rnH  Hofljt 
as  Ghrenfell  appeared  again  at  the  door;  **aad  Ike 
said  that  your  honour  wonld  otdi 
yon  liked,  and  excose  himeelf  to-day,  by  rsjeon  hi 
wasn't  well/' 

*'Thankyon,"8aid6TeofoD; ''I  winneiimfladwrili 
a  fow  words  to  ydor  master,  and  yon  will  hang  ne  Ab 
answw  here."  * 

Half  a  dosen  lines  snfBeed  for  all  he  had  to  h|^ 
and,  enclosing  the  other  doeoments,  Im  ml  down  ti 
await  the  reply. 

In  less  lime  than  he  ezpeoled,  jthe  doer  epsnai 
Lnttrell  himself  appeared.  Wretched  and  carewein  « 
he  seemed  before,  a  dozen  years  of  suffering'  oooU 
scarcely  have  made  more  impress  on  him  than  that  haft 
hour:  clammy  sweat  covered  his  brow  and  cheeks,  sni 
his  white  lips  trembled  unceasingly;  but  in  nothing  wsi 
the  change  greater  than  in  his  eye.  All  its  prond  de- 
fiance was  gone;  the  fierce  energy  had  passed  awaj, 
and  its  look  was  now  one  of  weariness  and  exhanstioa. 
He  sat  down  in  front  of  Grenfell,  and  for  a  minnle  « 
so  did  not  speak.    At  last  he  said: 

''You  will  wish  to  get  back  —  to  get  away  from 
this  dreary  place;  do  not  remain  on  my  account  Tdl 
Vyner  I  will  try  and  go  over  to  him.  He's  in  Waki» 
isn't  he?" 

"No;  he  is  in  Itoly." 

"In  Italy!  I  cannot  go  so  far,"  said  he,  wiA  a 
deep  sigh. 

"I  was  not  willing  to  obtrude  other  sonows  in  tie 
nddst  of  your  own  heavier  one;  but  you  will  hear  tie 
news  in  a  day  or  two,  perhaps,  that  our  poor  fiiend 
Vyner  has  lost  everything  he  had  in  the  woild.'' 
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''  Is  his  daughter  dead?*'  gasped  out  Lattrell,  eagoij. 

'^No;    I  spoke  of  hiB  fortune;   his  whole  estate  is 

e. 

''That  is  sad,  very  sad/'  sighed  Luttrell;  '/bat  not 

saddest!  One  may  be  poor  and  hope;  one  may  be 
:,  almost  to  the  last,  and  hope;  one  may  be  bereft 
friends,  and  yet  think  tliat  better  days  will  come; 

to  be  childless  —  to  lie  robbed  of  that  which  was 
lave  treasured  your  memory  when  yon  passed  away, 

tliink  lo\nngly  on  you  years  after  you  were  dnst — 

is  the  great,  the  great  affliction!^'  As  he  spoke, 
large  tears  rolled  down  his  face,  and  hit  lank  cheeks 
ibled.     "None  will  know  tliis  better  than  Vyner,"- 

he,  after  a  pause. 
^^  You  do  him  no  more  than  justice;  he  thought  little 
lis  own  misfortune  in  presence  of  yours/* 
*'  It  was  Hke  him." 
"May  I  read  you  his  own  words?" 
"Xo;  it  is  enough  that  I  know  his  heart    Oo  back, 

say  I  thank  him.  It  was  thoughtful  of  him  at  snch 
me  to  remember  me;  few  but  himself  could  hare 
e  it!"  He  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  in 
n»nger,  fuller  voice  continued:   **Tell  him  to  send 

sailor  to  me;  he  may  live  here,  if  he  wilL  At  all 
itti,   he  shall  not  want,   wherever  he  goes.     Vyner 

ask  you  how  I  bore  this  blow,  Sir.  I  trust  to  you 
ay  the  strict  truth,  that  I  bore  it  well.  Is  that  not 
'  Grenfell  bowed  his  head  slightly.  "Bore  it," 
inued  Luttrell,  "as  a  man  may,  who  now  can  defy 
tone,  and  say,  'See,  you  have  laid  your  heaviest 
[  on  me,  and  I  do  not  even  stagger  under  it!'  Be- 
iber,  Sir,  that  you  tell  Vyner  that.  That  I  listened 
Jie  darkest  news  a  man  can  hear,    and  never  to 
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moeh  as  winced.     There  is  no  fever  in  that  hand,  9h\ 
touch  it!'' 

*^I  had  rather  that  you  would  not  make  this  eSoit, 
Mr.  LuttreU.  I  had  far  rather  tell  my  friend  that  you 
grief  was  taking  the  course  that  nature  meant  for  it" 

"Sir!"  said  LuttreU,  haughtily,  "it  is  not  to^y 
that  misfortune  and  I  have  made  acquaintance.  Sonrow 
has  sat  at  my  hearth-stone  —  my  one  companion  —  for 
many  a  year!  I  knew  no  other  guest,  and  had  aaj 
other  come,  I  would  not  have  known  how  to  reoon 
him!  Look  around  you  and  say,  is  it  to  such  a  place 
as  this  a  man  comes  if  the  world  has  gone  well  with 
him?" 

"It  is  not  yet  too  late " 

"Yes,  it  is.  Sir;  far  too  late,"  broke  in  LuttreU, 
impatiently.  "  I  know  my  own  nature  better  than  yoo 
ever  knew  it.  Forgive  me,  if  I  am  rude.  Misexy  his 
robbed  me  of  all  —  even  the  manners  of  a  gentlemsD. 
It  would  be  only  a  mockery  to  offer  you  such  hospi- 
tality as  I  have  here,  but  if,  before  leaving,  yon  wooki 
eat  something " 

Orenfell  made  some  hurried  excuses;  he  had  eaten 
on  board  the  boat  —  he  was  not  hungry  —  and  lie 
was  impatient  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  moraing 
mail. 

"Of  course,  no  one  could  wish  to  tarry  here,"  said 
LuttreU.  "Tell  Vyner  I  will  try  and  write  to  him,  if 
not  soon,  when  I  can.  Good-by,  Sir!  You  have  been 
very  kind  to  me,  and  I  thank  you." 

Ghrenfell  shook  his  cold  hand  and  turned  away, 
more  moved,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had  witnessed  a  greater 
show  of  sorrow.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  closed  the 
door  after  him ,  tlian  &  &\AV  ^  \iCiA.v^  ^ound  startled  him. 
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He  opened  the  door  softly,  and  saw  that  Luttrell  had 
fallen  on  the  ground,  and  with  his  hands  over  his  ftoe 
lay  sobhing  in  all  the  bitterness  of  intense  grief.  Ghren- 
fell  retired  noiselessly  and  unseen.  It  was  a  sorrow 
that  none  should  witness;  and,  worldling  as  he  was,  he 
felt  it  He  stopped  twice  on  his  way  down  to  the  shore, 
uncertain  whether  he  ought  not  to  go  back,  and  try  to 
eomfort  that  desolate  man.  But  how  comfort  him? 
How  speak  of  hope  to  one  who  mocked  all  hope,  and 
actually  seemed  to  cling  to  his  misery? 

** They  cry  out  against  the  worldling,  and  rail  at 
hia  egotbm,  and  the  re^t  of  it,"  muttered  he;  *'but  the 
•elfiahnens  that  witlidraws  from  all  contact  with  others, 
la  a  hundred  times  worse!  Had  that  man  lived  in  town, 
and  had  his  club  to  stroll  down  to ,  the  morning  papers 
wo«ild  have  shown  him  that  he  was  not  more  unlucky 
than  his  fellows,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  his  ac- 
quaintances carried  crape  on  their  hats,  whether  they 
had  sorrow  in  their  hearts  or  not.'' 

It  was  with  a  mind  relieved  that  he  reached  Holy- 
head the  next  day,  and  set  out  for  the  Cottage.  Vyner 
had  begged  him  to  secure  certain  papers  and  letters  of 
his  that  were  there;  and  for  this  purpose  he  turned 
off  on  his  way  to  town  to  visit  DinasUyn  for  the  last 
time. 

^^The  young  gentleman  went  a^v^y  the  night  yon 
left.  Sir,"  said  Rickards,  without  being  questioned; 
**b«it  he  came  over  this  morning  to  ask  if  yon  had 
retamed." 

**What  news  of  tlie  young  lady  who  was  so  ill  at 
Dalndem?" 

'*Out  of  danger.  Sir.  The  London  doctor  was  the 
saving  of  her  life.  Sir;   he  has  ordered  her  to  the 
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gide  as  soon  as  she  is  fit  to  mow, 
off  Carter  yeaterdaj  to  MilfiMrd  Hvpsd,  U 
haiidsomeBt  house  be  can  find  then,  aal 
of  tke  coat'* 

''Rich  men  can  do  these  things,  BielaBrda!" 

''Yes,  Sir.    Sir  YTithin  and  my  niMtar  imm\ H 
ask   what's   the   price  when  an  artkle  stAss 
fkney.*' 

OroifiBn  looked  to  see  if  the 
to  explode  a  mine,  or  a  mere  chance  shot  Tte 
feoe  of  the  batler  reassured  him  in  an  inalsaft,  and  Is 
said,  '^I  shall  want  candles  in  the  lihraiy,  and  yen  «9 
call  me  to-morrow  early  —  say  seven.** 

When  Grenfell  had  covered  the  library  table  wA 
papers  and  parchments  innumerable,  title-deeds  of  eor 
turies  old,  aud  grants  from  the  Crown  to  Vyner^s  sa- 
cestors  in  different  reigns,  he  could  not  restrain  a  psi> 
sionate  invective  against  the  man  who  had,  out  of  mcR 
levity,  forfeited  a  noble  fortune. 

Contemptible  as  young  Ladarelle  was  —  mean,  lov- 
lived,  and  vulgar  — -  the  fellow's  ambition  to  be  rich, 
the  desire  to  have  the  power  that  wealth  confen,  raised 
him  in  GrenfelFs  esteem  above  ''that  weak-minded  ea- 
thusiast''  —  so  he  called  him  —  who  must  needs  beggar 
himself,  because  he  bad  nothiiig  to  do. 

He  emptied  drawer  after  drawer,  burning,  asYynff 
had  bade  liim,  rolls  of  letters,  parliamentaiy  papers,  aal 
suchlike,  till,  in  tossing  over  heaps  of  rubbish,  he 
came  upon  a  piece  of  stout  card-board ,  and  on  tnmiag 
it  about  saw  the  sketch  Vyner  had  made  of  the  Irish 
peasant  child  iu  Donegal.  Who  was  it  so  like?  Sordy 
he  knew  that  expression,  the  peculiar  look  of  the  eye», 
sad  and  thonghtftU,  and  yet  defiant?    He  went  over  ia 
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hifl  mind  one  after  nnother  of  those  toi^Ti-brcd  beauties 
he  had  met  in  tlie  season ,  wlien,  suddenly^  he  exclaimed, 
**W)iat  a  fool  I  have  been  all  this  time.  It  is  the  girl 
at  Dalradem,  the  *wartl,'''  —  here  he  laughed  in  de- 
rinon  — •  **the  'ward'  of  Sir  Within  Wardle.  Ay,  and 
■he  knew  m^,  too,  1  could  swear.  All  her  evasive  an- 
swers about  Ireland  show  it.''  He  turned  hastilv  to 
Vyner's  letter,  and  surmised  that  it  was  to  this  very 
pomt  he  was  coming,  when  tlie  news  of  young  Lut- 
trell's  deatli  was  brought  him.  ''>Miat  can  be  her  posi- 
tion now,  and  how  came  she  beneath  that  old  man^s 
roof?  With  what  craft  and  what  boldness  she  played 
her  game'!  The  »irl  who  has  head  enough  for  that^ 
has  cleverness  to  kmiw  that  1  am  not  a  man  to  be 
despised.  She  should  have  made  me  her  friend  at 
once.  Who  C4mld  counsel  her  so  well,  or  tell  her  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  liefore  her?  She  ought  to  have 
done  this,  and  she  shall,  too.  I  will  go  over  to-morrow 
to  Dalradem;  1  will  take  her  tliis  sketch;  we  shall  see 
if  it  will  not  be  a  l>ond  of  friendship  betnt'een  us.*' 

When,  true  to  the  pledge  he  had  made  with  liim- 
iielf,  he  went  over  to  l)alnulem  the  next  morning,  it 
was  tr>  discover  that  Sir  Within  and  his  ward  had 
taken  their  departure  two  hours  before.  The  ser^'aiits 
were  busily  engaged  in  dismantling  the  rooms,  and 
preparing  to  close  the  Castle  against  all  visitors. 

To  his  inquiries,  ingenious  enough,  he  could  get 
no  satisfactory'  answer  as  to  the  direct i(»n  they  had 
gone,  or  to  what  time  their  absence  might  be  pro- 
tmcted,  and  Grenfell,  disappointed  and  baflieil,  returned 
to  the  Cottage  to  |uiss  his  last  evening,  ere  he  quitted 
it  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  eUmds  at  SoBMt. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  day  in  the  late  antnmm 
when  the  declining  sun  was  throwing  a  long  ceiniiii^ 
of  golden  light  over  the  sea,  a  little  group  was  ga&eied 
on  the  shore  at  Ostend,  the  last,  it  seemed,  of  all  th^ 
summer  visitors  who  had  repaired  there  for  the  seasoo- 
The  group  consisted  of  a  young  girl,   whose  attitude, 
as  she  lay  reclined  in  a  bath-chair,  bespoke  eztrenae 
debility,  and  an  old  man  who  stood  at  her  side,  direct- 
ing her  attention,  as  his  gestures  indicated,  to  difTereot 
objects  in  the  landscape. 

Two  servants  in  liveiy,  and  a  somewhat  demurdj^ 
dressed  maid,  stood  at  a  little  distance  off,  in  deferentU 
attendance  on  the  others. 

Greatly  changed,  indeed  paler  and  thinner,  widi 
dark  circles  round  the  eyes ,  and  a  faint  hectic  spot  on 
each  cheek,  Kate  O'Hara  looked  even  more  beantifol 
than  ever;  the  extreme  delicacy  of  every  lineament, 
the  faultless  regularity  of  outline,  were  as  conspicaoos 
now,  as  before  was  that  brightness  which  she  derived 
from  expression.  If  her  eyes  had  no  longer  their  look 
of  haughty  and  defiant  meaning,  tliey  seemed  to  havt 
acquired  a  greater  depth  of  colour  and  an  expressioB 
of  intense  softness,  and  her  lips,  so  ready  once  to  csA 
into  mockery  at  a  moment,  now  appeared  as  if  dief 
faintly  stirred  with  a  smile,  as  some  fancy  crossed  her. 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  which  heiglit' 
ened  still  more  the  statue-like  character  of  her  featoiM. 
What  a  contrast  to  this  placid  loveliness  was  the  care- 
worn, feverish  look  of  the  old  man  at  her  side!  Sir 
TTithin  had  aged  \>y  -j^scc^  -mxkvsi  ^  few  weeks,  and  in 
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the  aiixiouH  cxpresHion  of  hu  face,  and  his  quick  un- 
6uy  glances  around  him,  might  be  read  the  fretftil  con- 
flict of  hope  and  fear  within  him. 

While  he  continued  to  speak,  and  describe  the  fea- 
taree  of  the  scene  before  them,  though  she  smiled  at 
thnes,  or  assented  by  a  slight  gesture  of  the  head,  her 
mind  was  wandering  —  far,  far  away  —  to  other 
thonghts  and  other  ))lacc8,  and  her  fingers  played 
feverishly  with  a  letter,  which  she  opened  and  closed 
op  mgain  time  after  time. 

^*I  am  afraid,  Ma  Mie,''  said  he,  with  a  tone  of 
ludf  reproach,  ^^that  your  letter  there  has  usurped  all 
your  interest,  and  my  eloquence  as  C^icerone  grone  quite 
for  nothing/' 

"No,  Gardy,  1  heard  you  with  much  pleasure. 
What  did  you  say  that  rock  was  called?" 

**That  rock.  Mademoiselle,''  said  he,  dr}'ly,  "is  a 
wreck,  and  1  was  vain  enough  to  have  believed  that 
iny  narrative  of  the  incident  had  moved  you." 

'*I  am  so  weak,  Gardy,  so  ver}'  weak,"  said  she, 
plaintively ,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  back  of  his, 
**that  I  follow  anything  with  difficulty." 

"My  sweet  child,  how  cruel  of  me  to  forget  it. 
Are  we  lingering  too  long  on  these  sands?*' 

*^Oh  no;  let  us  stay  here  some  time  longer.  I 
want  to  see  tlie  sun  go  down,  it  is  so  long  since  I  saw 
a  annset.*' 

He  drew  her  shawl  around  her  carefully,  and 
ikeltered  her  with  his  umbrella  against  the  scarcely 
keathing  wind. 

"How  kind  you  are,  how  good,"  said  she,  softly; 
•ad  then,  with  a  playful  lightness,  added,  "  how  courtier- 
like,  too.*' 
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"Why  courtier-like,  Ma  Mie?"  said  ba 

"Is  it  not  like  a  courtier/^  said  she,  "to  treii  t 
peasaut-girl  as  if  she  were  a  princess?  Toa  wooli 
not  even  ask  me  when  I  saw  my  last  sunset,  lest  I 
should  have  to  tell  you  that  it  was  as  I  stood  hue- 
^Doted  on  the  beach,  the  tangled  seaweed  di^iping 
over  me^ 

"How  can  you  like  to  pain  me  by  talking  of  these 
things?" 

"But  we  must  talk  of  them,  Gardy.  You  know 
we  think  of  them;  and  tliis  letter  —  this  letter,'^  stid 
she,  tapping  it  with  her  finger  impatiently,  "must  be 
answered  one  day." 

"And  there  is  but  one  answer  to  give,  Kate,"  ssi^ 
he,  sharply.  "I  will  not  consent  He  who  now  as- 
sumes the  uncle " 

"He  is  my  uncle,  Sir,"  said  she,  haughtily.  *'It 
is  scarcely  generous  to  deny  me  whatever  good  blood 
I  can  lay  claim  to." 

"My  child,  my  dear  child,  if  you  but  knew  how  I 
love  whatever  loves  you,  you  would  not  have  uttered 
this  reproach." 

"My  mother's  sister's  husband  is  surely  my  unde, 
said  she,  coldly,  and  not  heeding  his  protestation.    "^ 
never  heard  that  a  mesalliance  could  cancel  the  ties  of 
kindred." 

"None  ever  said  so,  Kate." 

"You  said  as  much,  Sir;  you  said,  ^assumes  th6 
uncle!'" 

"I  meant  in  a  different  sense,  my  dear  child.  ^ 
meant,  that  he  wanted  to  impose  an  authority  which 
mere  relationship  would  not  give  him." 

"Read  Ins  \eU.et  a^^Cvw^  ^\x  —  ^x«cj  read  it" 
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"No'f  my  child;  it  has  given  me  too  much  pain 
•Iready." 

"I  think  you  are  not  just  to  him,  Gardy,"  said  she, 
caressingly.  "May  I  read  it  to  you?  Well,  a  part 
of  it?" 

^^Onee  more,  no,  Kate.  His  ailment  is,  that  as 
be  b  now  childless,  he  has  the  right  to  claim  your 
love  and  affection,  to  replace  what  he  has  lost;  that, 
tt  your  nearest  of  kin,  you  cannot  refuse  him;  and 
flat,  if  yon  do  -  mark  the  insinnation  -  the  reasons 
^  be,  perhaps,  based  on  considerations  apart  from 
«n  affection." 

''I  think  he  had  the  right  to  say  that,"  said  she, 
femly. 

"There  was  one  thing,  however,  he  had  no  right  to 
8«y,"  said  the  old  man,  haughtily;  "tliat  to  continue 
*o  reside  under  my  roof  was  to  challenge  the  opinion 
of  a  world  never  slow  to  be  censorious." 

"And  there,  again,  I  think  he  was  not  wrong." 

"Then  you  love  me  no  longer,  Kate!"  said  he, 
^itk  intense  emotion. 

"Not  love  you  —  not  love  you!  Then,  what  do 
^  love?  Is  it  nothing  to  know  that  every  happiness  I 
bave  I  owe  to  you  —  that  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  life 
'"^ore  bright  than  a  fairy  tale,  comes  from  you?  That 
from  your  generous  indulgence  I  have  learned  to  think 
^'^^  existence  something  like  ecstasy,  and  awake  each 
^y  as  to  a  f^te?" 

"Say  on,  dearest,  say  on;  your  words  thrill  through 

"*•  like  a  gentle  music." 

'   "He  does  not  offer  me  these;  but  he  says,   ^Come 

^  wKat  you  shall  call  your  home ,  and  never  blosh  tq 
8»y  Bo.»" 
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''It  is  too  insolent!'* 

''He  says,  'As  my  daughter  by  adoption,  yon  ihiD 
bear  my  name/  I  am  to  be  a  Lnttrell  —  Kate  LnttRfl 
of  Arran!" 

"  And  for  this  poor  name  yon  would  barter  all  nj 
love,  all  my  affection,  all  my  hope?** 

"It  is  a  great  and  noble  name.  Sir!  There  woe 
Lords  of  Arran  called  Lnttrell  in  the  thirteenth  centniy!*" 

"Yon  have  told  me  of  them,**  said  he,  peeviddy. 

"Too  prond  and  too  haughty  to  accept  titles.  Sir.** 

"I  have  a  name  that  the  first  in  the  land  woaU 
not  scorn,**  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  blended  pride  ani 
anger;  "and  my  fortune  is  certainly  the  equal  of  a 
barren  rock  in  the  Atlantic.'* 

"You  are  not  my  uncle.  Sir,**  said  she,  softly. 

"No,   Kate;   but  ''     He  stopped,   the  colour 

fled  from  his  cheek,  and  he  seemed  unable  to  continue. 
"Has  any  tender  love  for  you  equalled  mine?** 

"Stop  there!*'  said  she,  fiercely;  "my  favour  is  not 
put  up  to  auction,  and  to  fall  to  the  highest  bidder. 
When  you  have  said  that  my  uncle  is  poor,  yon  have 
said  all  that  can  be  laid  to  hb  charge.*'  She  closed 
her  eyes,  and,  seeming  to  speak  to  herself,  murmured: 
"The  poorer,  the  more  need  has  he  of  affection.*' 

"I  see  it  all  —  all!*'  said  he,  bitterlv.  "Yon  wiah 
to  leave  me.** 

She  made  no  answer,  but  sat  staring  vacantly  over 
the  sea. 

'* Better  to  say  so,  my  child  —  better  to  own  that 
this  life  has  ceased  to  give  you  pleasure.  But  if  yoa 
told  me,  Kate,  that  you  would  like  to  travel,  to  see 
other  countries,  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  partake  of 
the  enjoymenta '" 
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*'How  —  SH  what?"  said  she,  impatiently.  "It 
vms  but  a  few  months  ago  jou  received  some  fltrangers 
at  your  hoase,  and  have  you  forgotten  how  they  treated 
me?  And  do  you  believe,  Sir,  that  tlie  world  will 
bave  more  reser\'e  than  the  guests  under  your  roof? 
Who  is  she?  is  not  answered  bo  easily  as  one  may 
think.  It  would  take  blood  to  wash  out  the  stain  of 
^What  is  she?^" 

The  old  man  walked  rapidly  up  and  down;  he 
wiped  the  drops  that  stood  on  his  brow,  and  muttered 
oneasily  to  himself:  ""And  why  not?  To  whom  have 
I  to  render  an  account?  Who  shall  dare  to  question 
me?  Am  I  to  be  tume<i  from  my  path  by  a  sneer 
and  a  sarcasm?  Is  tlie  ribald  gossiping  of  a  club 
to  be  of  more  weight  with  me  than  my  whole  hap- 
pmew.'^ 

She  m'atched  the  conflict,  and  saw  ever}'  struggle 
that  shrtok  him;  she  could  even  mark  the  vacillating 
fortunes  of  the  fight  —  when  he  conquered ,  and  when 
lie  fell  back,  discomfited  and  beaten. 

**Tell  me,  Kate,''  said  he,  at  last,  as  he  appnmched 
her,  "is  there  any  condition  you  can  propose  by  which 
I  may  secure  myself  against  desertion?'' 

"There  would  be  no  desertion,  ( lardy.  You  could 
cume  and  sec  me  in  my  new  home.  I  m-ould  do  my 
utmost  to  hide  its  poverty.  Who  knows  if  my  in- 
genious devices  might  not  amuse  you.     My  uncle,  too, 

Bight  permit  me  —  no,   perhaps  not  that "  said 

■he,  stopping,  in  some  confusion. 

''What  is  it  he  wouldn't  permit,  Kate?*' 

''I  don't  know;  I  was  talking  to  m}'self,  I  believe, 
ind  I  feel  weary  and  feverish  too.     Gurdy ,  \el  xi»  tinX. 
more  of  thu  now;  it  oppressea  me.     Jkn^  %«ft\ 


"T^OWB  to  talMiMbt 

"Tes,  dariing,  m  hwn 
me  mj  f&iilt" 

And  now  the  little  pr 
tbs  taoAa  townrds  the  t 
meaa-lof^iag:  •twete,  they 
hotel  stood.  Ofonpa  of  it 
■nd  «  few  Btnngera  —  win 
Some  resp^ctfnllj'  enough 
Ht  times  to  ex&ct  this  — 
■tind  at  the  beantifhl  g 
woni  and  feeble  fignre  wl 
they  were  English  was  pla 
a  reason  to  comment  on  tt 

Sir  Within  tnnied  lo 
annnd  him;  he  gave  them 
overhear  their  insolence,  i 
through  the  crowd  to  see  o 
like  a  gentleman,  to  ho 
impertineace. 

"Neither  wife  nor  dan( 
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added,  "it  is  a  maxim  of  your  own,  that  it  is  the  on- 
maonerly  people  take  care  of  the  public  morals/* 

It  was  a  subtle  flattery  to  quote  himself,  which  Sir 
l^thin  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  as  he  took  leave 
of  her  at  the  door  of  her  room  he  was  almost  calm 
•gain. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Ininlt. 

When  Kate  had  gained  her  room  she  locked  the 
door,  and  throwing  ofF  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  sat  down 
before  the  glass;  her  hair  fell  heavily  down  in  the  rude 
^^^lessness  with  which  she  flung  her  bonnet  firom  her, 
«nd  now,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  in  her  cheek  — 
^6  flush  of  a  passing  excitement  —  she  looked  very 
beautifttl. 

*^So,''  said  she,  smiling  at  her  image,  ^4t  is  the  old 

story,  *Qu'en  dira  le  Monde?'     The  dear  old  man  was 

very,  very  fond.    He  admired  me  very  much ;  I  pleased 

Wm  —  I  amused  him  —  I  made   his    life  somewhat 

^hter  than  he  would  have  found  it  rambling  amongst 

UsTitians  and  Peruginos;  but,  with  all  that,  he  couldnH 

^ee  the  terrible  question,  What  will  the  world  say? 

Ma  foi,  Mademoiselle  Kate,  the  confession  is  not  flatter- 

^  to  you!     Most  people  would  call  me  very  inexpert 

that  I  had  not  made  that  grand   old   place  my  own 

Wore  this.    I  had  the  field  all  to  myself — no  rivalry, 

tio  interference  —  and  certainly  it  was  a  great  oppor^ 

tanitf.     Perhaps  I  was  too  much  occupied  in  enjoying 

my  happiness;  perhaps  I  took  no  note  of  time;  and, 

pefliaps,  if  I  ever  thought  at  all,  I  thought  I  could 

win  ^e  game  whenever  I  liked,  and  now  I  «w^<^  \a 

Lmitreil  of  Arran.  //,  1 
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discover  that  there  is  something  that  he  ten  more  than 
he  lovee  me;  and  that  the  dear  old  dowag«  werid, 
that  shakes  down  reputations  with  a  nod  and  falastn 
pretensions  with  a  stare,  will  declare  a  strict  hlodkaik 
against  the  distinguished  Sir  Within  Wardle  and  thit 
girl  —  lucky  if  they  do  not  say,  *that  creature*  —  he 
married.  Ought  he  not  •to  have  had  a  spirit  abore 
this?  Ought  he  not  to  have  been  able  to  say,  *I  sb 
rich  enough  to  buy  this  bauble,  and  if  the  wearing  ic 
^ves  me  pleasure,  I  can  forget  your  sarcasms?  I  like  tk 
life  she  can  throw  around  me;  which  of  yon  all  eoaU 
give  such  colour  to  my  existence?^  He  mig^t  ban 
said  this,  but  he  did  not  He  heard  me  talk  of  a  nev 
home,  and  a  new  name,  and  he  woidd  not  offer  me  hi 
own.  He  saw  and  felt  bitterly,  too,  how  my  positioi 
compromised  me.  I  took  care  he  should  see  it,  bat  nc 
thought  of  separation  crossed  him,  or,  if  it  did,  stronger 
than  all  was  the  dread  query,  'Qu*en  dira  le  Monde?' 
^^  There  are  things  one  cannot  beliere  possible  tiB 
they  have  happened;  and,  even  then,  some  stmpe 
uncertainty  pervades  the  mind  that  they  have  not  bees 
read  aright.  This  is  one  of  them.  No  one  could  hiTe 
persuaded  me  this  morning  that  this  priae  was  not 
mine  whenever  I  cared  to  claim  it  What  a  fall  to  mj 
pride!  How  little  must  I  feel  myself,  that  after  ^ 
these  years  of  subtle  flattery,  I  might  as  well  haie 
been  with  the  Vyners  —  living  with  creatures  of  my 
own  nature  —  giving  affection  and  getting  it  —  culti- 
vating the  heart  in  the  rich  soil  of  human  hopes  and 
fears,  and  loves,  and  trials,  and  not  wearing  a  mask 
till  it  had  stiffened  into  my  very  features.  And  be 
refused  me  —  yes,  refused  me;  for  there  was  no  maideD 
haahfiilnees  in  the  tecma  of  my  offer.    I  said,  I  go  back 
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to  be  the  nieee,  or  I  stay  to  be  the  wife;  end  Ua  reply 
ires,  *Qa*e&  dira  le  Monde?'  I  suppose  he  was  right 
—  I  am  sore  he  was;  but  I  hate  him  for  it  —  how  I 
bate  him!""  She  arose  and  walked  the  room  with  long 
ind  measured  steps  for  a  while  in  silence,  and  then 
bforst  out:  ^What  would  I  not  give  to  be  revenged  for 
this?  Some  vengeances  there  are  he  would  feel  bitterly. 
Should  he  meet  me  in  the  world  —  the  great  world,  tar 
instance  —  the  wife  of  some  one,  his  equal,  see  me 
aourted,  and  f(§ted,  and  flattered;  hear  of  me  at  all  times 
ind  all  places,  and  learn  that  this  ^ Monde ^  —  that  is 
bis  god  —  had  adopted  me  amongst  his  spoiled  children, 
[  think  I  know  the  dark  despair  that  would  gather 
iround  him  as  he  muttered  to  himself,  ^And  she  might 
bare  been  mine  —  she  had  been  mine  for  the  asking — 
ibe  offered  herself;'  ay,  he  might  say  so,  if  he  wished 
to  add  insult  to  my  memory;  'and  I  unly  replied,  "The 
irorld  would  not  bear  it!'"'  How  I  hate  him!  How  I 
bate  him!  If  I  cannot  be  revenged  as  I  wish,  I  will 
be  revenged  as  I  can.  I  shall  leave  him  —  go  at  once. 
He  has  passed  his  last  of  ihose  blissful  days,  as  he 
lareii  to  call  them;  and  he  shall  awake  to  see  his  life 
in  all  the  weariness  of  desertion.  Not  a  look,  nor  a 
lOQnd;  not  a  laugh,  not  a  song  to  cheer  him.  With 
prery  spot  full  of  memories  of  me,  he  shall  be  haunted 
bj  a  happiness  that  will  never  return  to  him.  I  know 
^at  in  his  misery  he  will  ask  me  to  forgive  the  past 
md  be  his  wife;  and  if  the  alternative  were  to  be  the 
wretchedness  I  sprung  from,  Td  go  back  to  it! 

^I  do  not  know  —  in  all  likelihood  I  shall  nerer 
know  —  what  this  heart  of  mine  could  feel  of  lore, 
bat  I  know  its  power  of  hatred,  and  so  shall  Sir 
WitliinY  though  it  may  cost  me  dear  to  Yniy  \t 
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'^Tour  r^entanoe  may  mbm  ««Mlf  ••  joaihMe, 
it  duJl  ATail  7«m  nodune.  UHotj  to  0iw Mv;  I 
almort  thought  I  ImoA  hk  Ibol  on  A*  iMkt  ^i^l 
know  not  whothcr  I  would  not  nAor  it  anMi  WVi « 
after  months  of  haari-aiiflMng  and  aonww.  '  I  ws 
dightad  —  he  weighed  the  henitj  Oat  to  adatol. 
and  the  love  he  thought  he  had  gaefaifld,  agltot  lie 
moekeiiea  of  some  score  of  pecq^a  wtoaa  vaiy  toss  Is 
has  forgotten,  and  'Qn'en  dira  la  Honda*  had  msw 
power  over  him  than  all  my  tendemeas,  mD  mf  wk, 
and  all  my  besafy. 

"Is  it  not  strange  that,  with  all  Us  toaatad  ka» 
ness  to  re^  people's  natures,  he  shoold  Imow  m  BUk 
of  mine?  To  think  that  I  coold  stand  Aero  waoA  sat 
tto  straggle  between  his  pride  of  station  and  wtoft  Is 
would  call  'his  passion'  —  that  I  eoold  tsaaalty  wA 
and  see  how  I  was  weighed  in  Ito  halanoe  and  toai 
wanting  —  that  I  coold  bear  all  this  unmoved,  aal 
then  retom  to  my  daily  lifo,  without  an  attempt  to 
resent  it? 

''It  is  trae,  tiU  this  letter  came  from  my  nnde, 
there  was  no  pressure  upon  him.  None  in  tfie  wide 
world  was  more  friendless  than  myself.  His  life  might 
have  gone  on  as  heretofore,  and  LP  a  thought  of  me  or 
of  my  fate  invaded,  he  might  have  dismissed  it  wA 
the  excose  that  he  conld  mention  me  in  his  will;  he 
conld  have  bequeathed  me  enough  to  make  me  a  Amt- 
able  match  for  the  land-steward  or  the  gaidenerl 

"How  I  bless  my  Unde  LuttreU  for  his  rememhianee 
of  me!  It  is  like  a  reprieve  arriving  when  tto  victim 
was  on  the  scaffold.  He  shall  see  with  what  ghdnev 
I  accept  his  offer.  If  the  conditions  had  been  ten  timsi 
MM  hard|  I  would  not  c^naxtd.  wUk  one  of  them.    How, 
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then,  to  aniwer  him,  and  that  done.  Sir  Within,  70a 
ran  no  danger  of  that  Bcandal-loving  world  yon  dxead 
■o  mnch!  Fqr  if  70a  came  with  the  offer  of  all  yonr 
fortune  to  my  feet,  Fd  spurn  yon!'* 

She  opened  her  writing-desk,  and  sat  down  before 
It.  She  then  took  out  LnttrelFs  letter,  and  read  it 
earefnlly  over.  "I  must  take  care  that  my  answer  be 
m$  calm  and  as  unimpassioned  as  his  own  note.  He 
makes  no  protestation  of  affection  —  neither  shall  L 
He  says  nothing  of  any  pleasure  that  he  anticipates 
from  companionship  —  I  will  be  as  guarded  as  him- 
self/' She  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
wrote: 

"Mt  deab  Uncle,  —  Though  your  letter  found 
me  weak  and  low,  after  a  severe  illness,  its  purport  has 
giren  me  strength  to  answer  you  at  once.    I  accept 

**It  would  be  agreeable  to  me  if  I  could  close  this 
letter  with  these  words,  and  not  impose  any  ftirther 
thought  of  myself  upon  you;  but  it  is  better,  perhaps, 
if  I  tell  you  now  and  for  ever  that  you  may  dischai^ 
jrour  mind  of  all  fears  as  to  what  you  call  the  sacrifices 
I  shall  have  to  make.  I  hope  to  show  you  that  all  the 
indulgences  in  which  I  have  lived  make  no  part  of  my 
real  nature.  Ton  have  one  boon  to  confer  on  me 
worth  all  that  wealth  and  splendour  could  off^  —  your 
name.  By  making  me  a  Luttrell,  you  fill  the  full 
measure  of  my  ambition. 

*'For  whatever  share  of  your  confidence  and  affection 
jroa  may  vouchsafe  me,  I  will  try  to  be  worthy;  but  I 
will  not  importune  for  either,  but  patiently  endeavour 
to  deserve  Uiem.  My  life  has  not  hitherto  taught  many 
of  utility.    I  hope  duty  will  be  a  \Mit(«t  XnastSMt 
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than  self-indulgence.  Lastly ,  have  no  feais  Aat  ny 
presence  under  your  roof  will  draw  doaer  around  yon 
the  ties  and  the  claims  of  those  humUfi  people  with 
whom  I  am  connected.  I  know  as  little  of  them  ts 
yoa  do.  They  certainly  fill  no  place  in  my  afiection: 
nor  have  I  the  pretence  to  think  I  have  any  share  in 
theirs.  One  old  man  alone  have  I  any  recollection  of 
—  my  mother's  father  —  and  if  I  may  jadge  by  die 
past,  he  will  continue  to  be  more  inflaenoed  by  what 
tends  to  my  advantage,  than  what  might  ministpr  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  own  pride.  He  neither  came  to 
see  me  at  Sir  Gervais  Vyner's,  nor  Dalradem;  and 
though  I  have  written  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  never 
sought  to  impose  himself  as  a  burden  upon  me.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  if  this  correspondence 
should  be  discoutinued. 

^'You  will  see  in  these  pledges,  that  1  give  in  til 
frankness,  how  much  it  will  be  my  ambition  to  be 
worthy  of  the  noble  name  you  allow  me  to  bear. 

**  There  is  no  necessity  to  remit  me  any  money.  1 
have  ample  means  to  pay  for  my  journey;  and  as  there 
are  cireumstances  which  I  can  tell  you  of  more  easilv 
than  I  can  write,  requiring  that  I  should  leave  this  at 
once,  I  will  do  so  immediately  after  posting  the  present 
letter.  I  will  go  direct  to  tlie  hotel  you  speak  of  at 
Holyhead,  and  remain  there  till  your  messenger  airirei 
to  meet  me. 

"  You  distress  me,  my  dear  uncle,  when  you  suggert 
that  1  should  mention  any  articles  that  I  might  require 
to  be  added  to  your  household  for  my  comfort  or  con- 
venience. Do  not  forget,  I  beg,  that  I  was  not  born 
to  these  luxuries,  and  that  they  only  attach  to  me  as 
the  acddents   of   a   «\ai^otL  ^VAsk  i  relinquish  with 
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delight,  when  I  know  that  it  givee  me  the  right  to  rign 
myielf, 

''Yonr  loving  Nieee, 

*^Kati  LUTTRIXX.*^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

Th«  Fllfbt. 

Ths  day  was  jnst  breaking  as  Kate,  carrying  a 
small  handle  in  her  hand,  issued  noiselessly  from  the 
deep  porch  of  the  hotel,  and  hastened  to  the  pier. 

The  iteam-boat  was  abont  to  start,  and  she  was  the 
lact  to  reach  the  deck,  as  the  vessel  moved  off.  It  was 
a  raw  and  gusty  morning,  and  the  passengers  had  all 
Mmgfat  shelter  below,  so  that  she  was  free  to  seek  a 
spot  to  herself  unmolested  and  unobserved. 

As  she  turned  her  farewell  look  at  the  sands,  where 
she  had  walked  on  the  evening  before,  she  could  not 
believe  that  one  night  —  one  short  night -^  had  merely 
filled  the  interval.  Whyy  it  seemed  as  if  half  a  lifls- 
time  had  been  crowded  into  the  space.  Within  those 
few  hours  how  much  had  happened  1  A  grand  dream 
of  ambition  scattered  to  the  winds  —  a  dream  that  for 
nuuiy  a  day  had  filled  her  whole  thoughts,  working  its 
way  into  every  crevice  of  her  mind,  and  so  colouring 
all  her  fancies  that  she  had  not  even  a  caprice  untinged 
by  it  I  To  be  the  mistress  of  that  old  feudal  castle  — 
to  own  its  vast  halls  and  it^i  tall  towers  —  to  gase  on 
the  deep-bosomed  woo<ls  that  stretched  for  miles  away, 
and  feel  that  they  were  her  own!  To  know  that  at 
last  she  had  gained  a  station  and  a  position  that  none 
dared  dispute;  *^For,''  as  she  would  say,  **the  world 
may  say  its  worst  of  that  old  man*s  foW^*^  V^^  iba^I 
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ridicule  and  deride  him.  Of  me  ihej  can  bvt  mj  Ikit 
I  played  boldly,  and  won  the  great  stake  I  plsfed  tmT 
And  now,  the  game  was  over,  and  she  had  krt!  Wht 
a  rererse  was  this!  "Yesterday,  sniroiinded  wbk  weaM, 
cared  for,  watched,  courted,  my  slightest  wish  eonsoltBd, 
how  fair  the  prospect  looked!  And  now,  alone,  and 
more  friendless  than  the  meanest  around  me!  And  wai 
the  fault  mine?  How  hard  to  telL  Was  it  that  I  gave 
him  too  much  of  my  confidence,  or  too  little?  Was  ny 
mistake  to  let  him  dwell  too  much  on  the  ways  adi 
opinions  of  that  great  world  that  he  loved  so  wsD? 
Should  I  not  have  tried  rather  to  disparage  than  enk 
it?  And  should  I  not  have  sought  to  inspire  him  wiA 
a  desire  for  a  quiet,  tranquil  existence  —  such  a  lift 
as  he  might  have  dreamed  to  lead  in  those  deep  old 
woods  around  his  home?  To  the  last,*'  cried  she,  to 
herself  —  "to  the  last,  I  never  could  believe  that  he 
would  consent  to  lose  me!  Perhaps  he  never  thouglit 
it  would  come  to  this.  Perhaps  he  fancied  that  I  cooU 
not  face  that  wretchedness  from  which  I  came.  Perhaps 
he  might  have  thought  that  I  myself  was  not  one  to 
relinquish  so  good  a  game,  and  rise  from  the  table  at 
the  first  reverse.  But  what  a  reverse!  To  be  so  neai 
the  winning-post,  and  yet  lose  the  race!  And  how  wiO 
he  bear  it?  Will  he  sink  under  the  blow,  or  will  that 
old  pride  of  blood  of  which  he  boasts  so  much  come 
to  his  aid  and  carry  him  through  it?  How  I  wish  — 
oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  him,  as  he  tears  open 
my  last  letter,  and  sees  all  his  presents  returned  U 
him!  Ah,  if  he  could  but  feel  with  what  a  pang  1 
parted  with  them!  If  he  but  knew  the  tears  the  leave- 
taking  cost  me!  If  he  but  saw  me  as  I  took  off  thai 
necklace  I  was  never  to  "Vf^&r  a^in^  feeling  like  one 
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Hdio  was  laying  down  ber  beauty  to  go  fortb  into  the 
irorld  without  a  charm,  he  might,  perchance,  honpe  to 
inn  me  back  again.  And  would  that  be  possible  r  My 
beurt  says  no.  My  heart  tells  me,  that  before  I  can 
think  of  a  fortune  to  achieve,  there  is  an  insult  to 
avenge.  He  slighted  me  —  yes,  he  slighted  me!  There 
was  a  price  too  high  for  all  my  love,  and  he  let  me 
see  it  There  was  his  fault  —  he  let  me  see  it!  It  was 
I&7  dream  for  many  a  year  to  show  the  humble  folk 
from  whom  I  came  what  my  ambition  and  my  capacity 
ooold  make  me ;  and  I  thought  of  myself  as  the  proud 
nustress  of  Dalradem  without  a  pang  for  all  the  misery 
4e  victory  wotdd  cost  me.  Now  the  victory  has  escaped 
me,  and  I  go  back,  so  far  as  my  own  efforts  are  con- 
cerned, defeated!    What  next  —  ay,  what  next?" 

As  the  day  wore  on,  every  incident  of  her  ordinary 
1%  rose  before  her.  Nine  o'clock.  It  was  the  hour 
^  carriage  came  to  take  her  to  her  bath.  She  bethought 
her  of  aU  the  obsequious  attention  of  her  maid ,  that 
%Wt  watchfulness  of  cunning  service,  the  mindM  ob- 
B^fvance  that  supplies  a  want  and  yet  obtrudes  no 
*honght  of  it.  The  very  bustle  of  her  arrival  at  the 
"•fldng-place  had  its  own  flattery.  The  eager  attention, 
l^e  zealous  anxiety  of  the  servants,  that  showed  how, 
'^  her  presence,  all  others  were  for  the  time  forgotten. 
She  knew  well  —  is  beauty  ever  deficient  in  the  know- 
Wge?  —  that  many  came  each  morning  only  to  catch 
*  glimpse  of  her.  Her  practised  eye  had  taught  her, 
^en  as  she  passed,  to  note  what  amount  of  tribute 
^^  rendered  to  her  loveliness;  and  she  could  mark 
^e  wondering  veneration  here,  the  almost  rapturous 
Cl^  of  this  one,  and  not  unfrequently  the  jealous  de- 
predation of  that  other. 
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Eleven  o^clock.  She  was  at  In^akfiuit  vidi 
Witliin,  and  be  was  asking  her  for  all  the  litde  evend 
of  the  morning.  And  what  were  these?  A  banieriiif; 
narrative  of  her  own  triumphs  —  how  weU  she  bai 
looked  —  how  tastefiilly  she  was  dressed —  how  spite- 
fully  the  women  had  criticised  the  lovely  hat  she  swin 
in,  and  which  she  gave  to  some  poor  girl  as  she  eaiM 
out  of  the  water  —  a  trifle  that  had  cost  some  "loui"* 
a  few  days  before. 

It  was  noon  —  the  hour  the  mail  arrived  firan 
Brussels  —  and  Sir  Within  would  come  to  present  ber 
with  the  rich  boq,quet  of  rare  flowers,  despatched  t$A 
morning  from  the  capital.  It  was  a  piece  of  homsp 
he  delighted  to  pay,  and  she  was  wont  to  accept  H 
with  a  sort  of  queen-like  condescension.  "What  t 
strange  life  of  dreamy  indulgence  —  of  enjoyments 
multiplied  too  fast  to  taste  —  of  luxuries  so  lavished 
as  almost  to  be  a  burden  —  and  how  unreal  it  wm 
all!'^  so  thought  she,  as  they  drew  near  the  tall  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  English  coast,  and  the  deck  grew  crowded 
with  those  who  were  eagerly  impatient  to  quit  their 
prison-house. 

For  the  first  time  for  a  long  while  did  she  find 
herself  unnoticed  and  unattended  to;  none  of  thit 
watchful,  obsequious  attention  that  used  to  track  her 
steps  was  there.  Now,  people  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
collecting  their  scattered  effects,  and  preparing  to  land. 
Not  one  to  care  for  her,  who  only  yesterday  was  waited 
on  like  royalty  I 

^^Is  this  your  trunk,  Miss?^^  asked  a  porter. 

*^No;  this  is  mine,^^  said  she,  pointing  to  a  bundle. 

"Shall  I  carry  \1  ^ot  ywx^  \k^  ^^»x^"  said  a  vulgar 
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and  oYsr-dressed  joong  fellow,  who  had  put 
\  in  his  eye  to  stare  at  her. 

muttered  but  one  word,  but  that  it  was  enough 
clear,  as  his  companion  said,  "  I  declare  I  think 
5rved  it!" 

has  begun  already,"'  said  she  to  herself,  aa  she 
slowly  along  towards  the  town.  **The  bitter 
with  the  world,  of  which  I  have  only  heard 
,  I  now  must  face.  By  this  time  he  knows  it; 
^s  that  he  is  desolate,  and  that  he  shall  never 
more.  All  the  misery  is  not,  therefore,  mine; 
line  the  greater.  I  have  youth,  and  can  hope; 
ot  hope;  he  can  but  grieve  on  to  the  last  Well, 
go  to  that  world  he  loves  so  dearly,  and  aak 
isole  him.  It  will  say  by  its  thousand  tongues, 
ive  done  well,  Sir  Within.  Why  should  yon 
ied  yourself  with  a  low-bom  peasant-girl?  How 
3r  beauty  have  reconciled  you  to  her  want  of 
nt,  her  ignorance,  her  coarse  breeding?'  Ah, 
answer  could  his  heart  give,  if  he  but  dared 
it;  for  he  could  tell  them  I  was  their  equal  in 
vaunted  captivations !  Will  he  have  the  courage 
is?  Or,  will  he  seek  comfort  in  the  falsehood 
ies  me?" 

boughts  like  these,  ever  revolving  around  her- 
her  altered  fortunes,  she  journeyed  on,  and  by 
i  day  arrived  at  Holyhead.  The  rendeivoua 
sn  at  a  small  inn  outside  the  town  called  *^The 
nd  directions  for  her  reception  had  been  already 
sd  there.  Two  days  elapsed  before  her  unde's 
er  arrived  —  two  days  that  seemed  to  ext«ii4 
lany  jmnJ    How  did  her  e¥er-afi^v%  tokn^.  f|^ 
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over  in  that  space  all  her  past  life,  from  the  cnid  sor 
rows  of  her  early  days,  to  the  pampered  existence  the 
had  led  at  Dalradem?  She  fancied  what  she  uught 
have  been,  if  she  had  never  left  her  lowly  station,  but 
grown  up  amongst  the  hardships  and  privations  of  hfii 
humble  condition.  She  canvassed  in  her  mind  the  wiy 
in  which  she  might  have  either  conformed  to  that  lifiBi 
or  struggled  against  it  "I  cannot  believe/*  said  ske, 
with  a  saucy  laugh,  as  she  stood  and  looked  at  hendf 
in  the  glass,  "that  these  arms  were  meant  to  cany 
sea-wrack,  or  that^these  feet  were  fashioned  to  clamber 
shoeless  up  the  rocks!  And  yet,  if  destiny  had  fixed 
me  there,  how  should  I  have  escaped?  I  cannot  tell, 
any  more  than  I  can  tell  what  is  yet  before  me!  And 
what  a  fascination  there  is  in  this  uncertainty!  What 
a  wondrous  influence  has  the  unknown!  How  event- 
ful does  the  slightest  action  become,  when  it  may  letd 
to  that  which  can  determine  a  life's  fortune!  Even 
now,  how  much  is  in  my  power!  I  might  go  bai 
throw  myself  at  that  old  man's  feet,  and  tell  him  thtt  h 
was  in  vain  I  tried  it  —  I  could  not  leave  him.  I 
might  kneel  there  till  he  raised  me,  and  when  he  ^ 
so,  I  should  be  his  wife,  a  titled  lady,  and  mistreK 
'of  that  grand  old  castle!  Could  1  do  tiiis?  No:  no 
more  than  I  could  go  and  beg  the  Vyners  to  have  pity 
on  me  and  take  me  back;  that  my  heart  clang  to  the 
happiness  I  had  learned  to  feel  amongst  them;  and  dial 
I  would  rather  serve  them  as  a  menial  than  live  away 
from  them.  Better  to  die  than  this.  And,  what  will 
this  life  at  Arran  be?  This  uncle,  too,  I  dread  him; 
and  yet,  I  long  to  see  him.  I  want  to  hear  him  call 
me  by  his  own  name,  and  acknowledge  me  as  a  Lnt- 
trell.     Oh ,  if  \i^  \ieA  Wx.  ^wi^  'OqSa  Vi^^^re  —  before  I 
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iUed  this  weary  road  of  deception  and  false- 
Hio  knows?     Who  knows?" 
you  the  yoang  lady,  Miss,  thafs  expecting 
Y  gentleman?"  said  the  honsemaid,  entering 

^re  from?  How  did  he  come?"  cried  Kate, 
for  her  first  thought  was,    it  might  be  Sir 

»me  by  the  Irish  packet,  Miss." 
that  is  qnite  right     If  he  asks  for  Miss  Lnt- 

may  say  I  am  ready  to  see  him." 
minute  or  two  after  she  had  given  this  order, 
gain  opened  the  door,  saying: 
Coles,  Miss;"  and  introduced  a  florid,  fnssy- 
Ittle  man,  with  a  manner  compotmded  of  coor- 
command. 

may  leave   the  room,   young  woman,"  said 
!  maid;  and  then,  approaching  Kate,  added, 
the  honour  to  speak  to  Miss  Luttrell?" 
K)wed  a  quiet  assent,  and  he  went  on: 
chief  managing-clerk  of  Cane  and  Co.,   Miss 

from  whom  I  received  instructions  to  wait  on 
,  and  accompany  you  to  Westport,  where  Mr. 
ttrell  will  have  a  boat  ready  for  you." 
elivered  this  speech  with  a  something  half- 
ry,  as  though  he  either  suspected  some  amount 
Qce  to  his  authority ,  or  imagined  that  his  ere- 
night  be  questioned. 
e  you  no  letter  for  me.    Sir?"    asked  the, 

re  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Luttrell  to  Mr.  Gtoorge 
iss  Luttrell,  explaining  why  he  was  not  him- 
to  come  over  and  me^t  you.** 
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"Was  he  iU,  Sir?" 

"No,  not  exactly  ill,  Miss  Luttrell,  thoogli  beii 
never  what  one  can  call  well." 

"1  am  astonished  he  did  not  write  to  me,"  said  she, 
in  a  low  thoughtful  tone. 

"He  is  not  much  given  to  writing,  Miss  Lnttr^ 
at  any  time,  and  of  late  we  have  rarely  heard  from 
him  heyond  a  line  or  two.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  mj 
present  journey,  all  he  says  is,  ^Send  some  one  in  jov 
confidence  over  to  Holyhead  hy  the  first  packet  to  in- 
quire for  Miss  Luttrell,  or  Miss  O^Hara  —  she  may  be 
known  hy  either  name  —  and  conduct  her  to  Ehidge'i 
Hotel,  Westport  The  young  lady  is  to  be  treated  with 
all  consideration.^  These  are  his  words,  Miss,  and  I 
hope  to  follow  them." 

"It  is  very  kind,"  said  she  slowly,  and  half  to 
herself. 

"It's  a  Frenchified  sort  of  phrase,  ^all  consideration,' 
but  I  take  its  meaning  to  be,  with  every  deference  to 
your  wishes  —  how  you  would  like  to  travel,  and 
where  to  stop.  Mr.  George,  however,  told  me  to  add, 
^  I£  Miss  Luttrell  desires  to  make  any  purchases ,  or  re- 
quires anything  in  town,  she  is  to  have  full  liberty  to 
obtain  it'  He  did  not  mention  to  what  amount,  bat 
of  course  he  intended  the  exercise  of  a  certain  dis- 
cretion." 

"I  want  nothing.  Sir." 

"That  is  what  Mrs.  Coles  remarked  to  me:  If  the 
young  lady  only  saw  the  place  she  was  going  to,  she'd 
not  think  of  shopping."  ^ 

Kate  made  no  answer. 

"Not  but,  as  Mrs.  Coles  observed,  some  good  sab- 
BtAndal  wint^  c\oti:uxiig  —  ^l^t  oK^ital  stuff  thej  make 
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low  for  Lower  Canada  —  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
o  take.  Yon  are  aware,  Miss,  it  is  a  perpetual  winter 
here?" 

A  short  nod,  that  might  mean  anything,  was  all 
ler  reply. 

*'And  above  all,  Miss  Luttrell,'*  continued  he,  un- 
ibaahed  by  her  cold  manner  —  *^ above  all,  a  few 
looks!  Mr.  L.,  from  what  I  hear,  has  none  that  would 
mh  a  young  lady^s  reading.  Hb  studies,  it  seems,  are 
if  an  antiquarian  order;  some  say  —  of  course  people 
9i//  say  so  —  he  dips  a  little  into  magic  and  the  black 
irt^  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the  study  most  appro- 
iriate  to  the  place. 

**I  suppose  it  is  a  lonesome  spot?**  said  she,  with 
i  taint  sigh,  and  not  well  heeding  what  she  said. 

*' Desolate  is  *the  name  for  it  —  desolate  and  de- 
erted!  I  only  know  it  by  the  map*,  but,  I  declare 
o  yon,  rd  not  pass  a  week  on  it  to  own  the  fee 
imple.** 

"And  yet  I  am  going  there  of  my  own  free  will, 
Ur,'*  said  she,  with  a  strangely  meaning  smile. 

"That*s  exactly  what  puzzles  Mrs.  C.  and  myself,'' 
aid  he,  bluntly;  "and,  indeed,  my  wife  went  so  far 
m  to  say,  'Has  the  dear  young  creature  nobody  to  tell 
ler  what  the  place  is  like?  Has  she  no  friend  to  warn 
ler  against  the  life  she  is  going  to!*** 

*^Tell  her  from  me,  Sir,  that  I  know  it  all.  I  saw 
t  when  I  was  a  child,  and  my  memory  is  a  tenacious 
IM.  And  tell  her,  too,  that  bleak  and  dreary  as  it  is, 
look  forward  to  it  with  a  longing  desire,  as  an  escape 
com  a  world  of  which,  even  the  very  little  I  have 
•en,  has  not  enamoured  me.  And  now.  Sir,  enough 
f  mb  aad  my  fortiuMB;  let  us  talk  of  the  road.    When- 
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ever  yon  are  sufficiently  rested  to  begin  your  joomej, 
you  will  find  me  ready." 

"You'll  stop  probably  a  day  in  Dublin?" 

"Not  an  hour,  Sir,  if  I  can  get  on.  Can  we  leare 
this  to-night?" 

"Yes;  I  have  ordered  the  carriages  to  take  us  to 
the  pier  at  nine,  and  a  cart  for  your  luggage." 

"My  luggage  is  there.  Sir,"  said  she,  pointing  to 
the  bundle,  and  smiling  at  the  astonbhment  his  fact 
betrayed;  "and  when  you  tell  your  wife  that,  Sir,  8lie 
will,  perhaps,  see  I  am  better  fitted  for  Arran  than  she 
suspected." 

Albeit  the  daily  life  of  Mr.  Coles  gave  little  8cq)e 
to  the  faculty,  he  was  by  nature  of  an  inquiring  &- 
position ,  not  to  add  that  he  well  knew  to  what  a  rigid 
cross-examination  he  would  be  subjected  on  his  retan 
to  his  wife,  not  merely  as  to  the  look,  manner,  ind 
mien  of  the  young  lady ,  but  as  to  what  account  she 
gave  of  herself,  where  she  came  from,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  why  she  came. 

It  was  his  fancy,  too,  to  imagine  that  he  was  espe- 
cially adroit  in  extracting  confidences;  a  belief,  be  it 
observed,  very  generally  held  by  people  whose  palpable 
and  pushing  curiosity  invariably  revolts  a  stranger,  and 
disposes  him  to  extreme  reserve. 

As  they  walked  the  deck  of  the  steamer  together, 
then,  with  a  calm  sea  and  a  stilly  night,  he  deemed 
the  moment  favourable  to  open  his  investigations. 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  he,  as  though  addressing  some 
interlocutor  within  his  own  bosom  —  "ah,  yesl  she 
will  indeed  feel  it  a  terrible  contrast  None  of  the 
the  pleasures,  none  oi  \]i;ie  Vi«.bvts  of  her  former  life; 
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>f  the  joys  of  the  ftunilj ,  and  none  of  the  endear- 
of  a  home!'' 

)f  whom  were  you  speaking,  8ir?'^  asked  she, 
i  faint  smile. 

)ear  me!  dear  me!  what  a  man  I  am!  That's  a 
my  wife  has  been  trying  to  break  me  of  these 
years,  Miss  Luttrell;  as  she  says:  'Coles,  take 
hat  you  never  commit  a  murder,  or  you^re  sore 
\  it  to  the  first  person  you  meet'  And  so  b  it 
anything  occurs  to  engage  my  deepest  interest — 
rongest  sympathy;  it's  no  use;  do  what  I  will, 
will  come  in  spite  of  me." 

Lnd  I,  Sir/'  said  she,  with  a  slow  and  measured 
ace,  *'ani  exactly  the  reverse.  I  no  more  think 
aking  my  thoughts  aloud,  than  I  should  dream 
Murting  my  family  secrets,  if  I  had  any,  to  the  first 
er  whose  imi)ertinent  curiosity  might  dispose  him 
etrate  them." 

ndecd!"  cried  he,  reddening  with  shame. 
Juite   true,   I   assure  you.   Sir;  and  now  I  will 
rou  a  good-night,  for  it  grows  chilly  here." 

CHAPTER  XL 

On  Arrao. 

iTE  was  awoke  from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  noise  of 
at  coming  to  anchor.  She  started  up,  and  looked 
1  her,  unable  for  several  seconds  to  recal  where 
as.  Behind  the  little  land-locked  bay  the  tall 
ains  rose,  wild  and  fanciful,  on  every  side;  the 
(ky  studded  with  stars  above,  and  the  still  darker 
meath,  still  and  waveless;  and  then'  the  shore, 
lighta  moved  rapidly  hither  and  thither;  making 
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up  a  picture  strangely  interesting  to  one  to  trkom  -that 
lone  rock  was  to  be  a  ^honje ,  that  dreary  spot  in  die 
wild  ocean  her  whole  world. 

There  wer^  a  great  many  people  on  the  shore  awaitiQ( 
her,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  in  part  ont  of  respect,  and 
Molly  Ryan  had  come  down  to  say  that  his  honour  wis 
not  well  enough  to  meet  her,  but  he  hoped  in  the 
morning  he  would  be  able.  **  You're  to  be  the  same  ai 
himself  here,"  he  says;  '^^and  every  word  you  say  is  to 
be  minded  as  if  it  was  his  own." 

*^I  almost  think  I  remember  you;  your  fiioe,  ui 
your  voice  too,  seem  to  me  as  though  I  knew  thai 
before." 

^*So  you  may.  Miss.  You  saw  me  here  at  tin 
mistress's  wake,  but  don't  let  on  to  the  master,  for  be 
doesn't  like  that  any  of  us  should  think  you  was  evtr 
here  afore.  This  is  the  path  here,  Miss;  it*s  a  romgk 
bit  for  your  tender  feet" 

"Have  we  much  farther  to  go,  Molly?  I  am  rttbff 
tired  to-day." 

"No,  Miss;  a  few  minutes  more  will  bring  as  to 
the  Abbey;  but  sure  we'd  send  for  a  chair  and  cany 
you " 

"No,  no;  on  no  account.  It  is  only  to-night  I 
feel  fatigued.  My  uncle's  illness  is  nothing  serious,  1 
hope?" 

"'Tis  more  grief  than  sickness,  Miss.  It's  soirov 
is  killin'  him.  Any  one  that  saw  him  last  year  wouldaH 
know  him  now;  his  hair  is  white  as  snow,  and  his  voif* 
is  weak  as  a  child's.  Here  we  are  now  —  here's  the 
gate.  It  isn^t  much  of  a  garden,  nobody  minds  it;  ui 
yonder,  where  you  see  Uie  light,  that's  his  honour'i 
room,  beside  the  \>\^  \a^^  V!&a5c^^  ^aiii ^qu  are  to  have 
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16  two  rooms  that  my  mistress  lived  in/'  And,  still 
peaking,  she  led  the  way  through  a  low  arched  passage 
ito  a  small  elean-looking  chamber,  within  which  laj 
nother  with  a  neatly-arranged  bed,  and  a  few  attempts 
t  comfortable  inmitare.  **We  did  our  best,  Miss,  Sam 
nd  myself,'*  said  Molly;  ^*bat  we  hadn't  mnch  time, 
or  we  only  knew  you  was  coming  on  Tuesday  night" 

^ It  is  all  very  nice  and  clean,  Molly.  Your  name 
I  MoUy,  isn't  it?" 

^Tes,  inss,"  said  she,  curtseying,  and  deeply 
liatified. 

*'I  want  nothing  better!"  said  Kate,  as  she  sat  down 
n  the  bed  and  took  off  her  bonnet 

^  If  you  don't  need  me  now,  Miss,  I'll  go  and  bring 
'Ofu  your  tea;  it's  all  ready  in  tlie  kitchen." 

"Very  well,  Molly;  leave  it  for  me  in  the  outer 
oom,  and  Fll  take  it  when  I  am  inclined." 

Molly  saw  that  she  desired  to  be  alone,  and  with- 
ticw  without  a  word;  and  Kate,  now  free  of  all  restraint, 
aried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  wept  bitterly.  Never, 
ill  the  very  spot  was  before  her  —  till  the  dark  shadows 
t  the  rugged  rocks  crossed  her  path,  and  the  wild 
olitnde  of  the  dreary  island  appealed  to  her,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  people,  their  savage  looks,  and 
destitution — never  till  then  had  she  fhlly  realised 

•  ber  mind  all  the  force  of  the  step  she  had  taken. 
^What  have  I  done!  What  have  I  done!"  sobbed  she, 
ijtterically,  over  and  over.  ''Why  have  I  left  all  that 
■ikes  life  an  ecstasy  to  come  and  drag  out  an  existence 
if  nisefy  and  gloom  1  Is  this  the  fruit  of  all  my  ambi- 
bo?  Is  this  the  prize  for  which  I  have  left  myself, 
rfthout  one  affection  or  one  sentiment,  sacrificing  all 

•  tkat  fftalion  I  had  set  befm  me  as  a  goal?    HI  not 

8* 
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bear  it    Fll  not  endure  it.    Time  enough  to  oome  here 
when  my  hopes  are  bankrupt,  and  my  fortone  ship- 
wrecked.    I  have  youth  —  and,  better,  I  have  beauty. 
Shall  I  stay  here  till  a  blight  has  fallen  on  bbth?  Whj, 
the  very  misery  I  came  from  as  a  child  was  lees  dreaiy 
and  desolate  than  this!   There  was  at  least  oompanioii- 
ship  there!   There  was  sympathy,  for  there  was  feUow- 
suffering.    But  here!  what  is  there  here,  but  a  tomb  in 
which  life  is  to  waste  out,  and  the  creature  feel  himself 
the  corpse  before  he  dies?^^  She  started  up  and  looked 
around  her,  ■  turning  her  eyes  from  one  object  to  tlie 
other  in  the  room.     ^^And  it  is  for  this  splendour,  for 
all  this  costly  magnificence,  I  am  to  surrender  the  hn 
of  those  humble  people,  who,  after  all,  loved  me  for 
myself!  It  was  of  me  they  thought,  for  me  they  prayed, 
for  my  success  they  implored  the  saints;  and  it  is  for 
this"  —  and  she  gazed  contemptuously  on  the  lowiy 
decorations  of  the  chamber  —  "I  am  to  give  them  up 
for  ever,  and  refuse  even  to  see  them!    The  proud  oU 
Sir  Within  never  proposed  so  hard  a  bargain!    He  did 
not  dare  to   tell  me  I  should  deny  my  own.     To  be 
sure,"  cried  she,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  "I  was  forget- 
ting a  material  part  of  the  price.     I  am  a  Luttrell  — 
KatoLuttrell  of  Arran  —  and  I  shall  be  one  day,  per 
haps,  mistress  of  this  grand  ancestral  seat,  the  Abbey 
of  St  Finbar!    Would  that  I  could  share  the  grandeur 
with  them  at  once,  and  lie  down  there  in  that  old  aisle 
as  dreamless  as  my  noble  kinsfolk!" 

In  alternate  bursts  of  sorrow  over  the  past,  and 
scornful  ridicule  of  the  present,  she  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night;  and  at  last,  exhausted  and  weaiy 
with  the  conflict,  she  leaned  her  head  on  the^  side  of 
her  bed,  and,  lui^^Xm!^  «&  ^^  ^^^«  <<^U  off  to  sleep. 
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IVIien  she  awoke ,  it  was  bright  day,  the  sea-breeze 
playing  softly  through  a  honeysuckle  that  covered  the 
r>pen  window,  filled  the  room  with  a  pleasant  perfume, 
and  corded  her  heated  brow.  Slie  looked  out  on  the 
icarcely  rufHed  bay,  and  saw  the  fishing-boats  standing 
out  to  sea,  while  on  the  shore  all  were  busy  launching 
or  stowing  away  tackle;  the  very  children  aiding  where 
they  could,  carrying  down  baskets,  or  such  small  gear 
■s  their  strength  could  master.  It  was  life,  and  move- 
ment, and  cheerfulness  too  —  for  so  the  voices  sounded 
in  the  thin  morning  air  —  not  a  tone  of  complaint,  not 
r>ne  utterance  that  indicated  discontent,  and  the  very 
cheer  which  accompanied  the  sliding  craft  as  she  rushed 
down  to  the  sea  seemed  to  come  from  hearts  that  were 
above  repining.  The  scene  was  better  to  her  than  all 
her  self-arguiugs.  There  tliey  were,  the  very  class  she 
ipraug  from;  the  men  and  women  like  her  own  nearest 
kindred;  the  very  children  recalling  the  days  when  she 
phiyed  barefooted  on  tlie  beach,  and  chased  tlie  retiring 
waves  back  into  the  sea.  Tliey  were  there,  toiling  ever 
on,  no  hope  of  any  day  of  l>etter  fortune,  no  thought 
of  any  other  rest  than  the  last  long  sleep  of  all,  and 
why  should  she  complain?  That  late  life  of  luxur}'  and 
■plendour  was  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Tlie  incessant 
watchfiilness  it  exacted,  lost  in  some  unguarded  moment 
die  should  forget  the  part  she  was  playing  —  and  part 
it  was  —  the  ever-present  need  of  that  insidious  flattery 
by  which  she  maintained  her  influence  over  Sir  Within, 
and,  alK>ve  all,  tlie  dreml  of  her  humble  origin  being 
diaeovered,  and  becoming  the  table-talk  of  the  servants'* 
hall.  These  were  a  heavy '  price  to  pay  for  a  life  of 
foxorioos  indulgence. 

^'Here,  at  least,'*  cried  she,  *^I  shall  be  real.    I  am 
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the  niece  and  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  Wd  of  the 
soil;  none  can  gainsay  or  deny  me;  a  Lnttrell  of  Airan, 
I  can  assert  myself  against  the  woiid;  poverty  is  onlj 
an  infliction  when  side  by  side  with  affluence;  we  are 
the  great  and  the  rich  here!  Let  me  only  forget  the 
past,  and  this  life  can  be  enjoyable  enougL  I  need 
to  fancy,  long  ago,  as  I  walked  the  garden  alone  at 
Dinasllyn,  that  no  condition  of  life  would  ever  find 
me  unprepared  to  meet  Here  is  a  case  to  prove  my 
theory,  and  now  to  be  an  Arran  islander/' 

As  she  said,  she  began  to  arrange  her  room,  tnd 
place  the  different  articles  in  it  more  to  her  own  taste. 
Her  care  was  to  make  her  little  chamber  as  comfortable 
as  she  could.  She  was  rather  an  adept  in  this  sort  of 
achievement  —  at  least,  she  thought  she  could  impart 
to  a  room  a  character  distinctly  her  own,  giving  it  Hs 
'^cachet"  of  homeliness,  or  comfort,  or  elegance,  or 
simplicity,  as  she  wished  it.  The  noise  of  her  prepara- 
tions brought  Molly  to  her  aid,  and  she  despatdied  the 
amazed  countrywoman  to  bring  her  an  armful  of  die 
purple  heath  that  covered  the  mountain  near,  and  as 
many  wild  flowers  as  she  could  find. 

"To-morrow,  Molly,"  said  she,  "I  will  go  in  search 
of  them  myself,  but  to-day  I  must  put  things  to  rights 
here.  Now,  Molly,"  said  she,  as  they  both  were  busied 
in  filling  two  large  jugs  with  the  best  flowers  they  could 
find,  "remember  that  Fm  an  old  maid." 

"Lawk,  Miss,  indeed  you  am't!" 

"Well, 'never  mind,  I  mean  to  be  just  as  particular, 
just  as  severe  as  one;  and  remember,  that  whereyer  1 
put  a  table,  or  a  chest  of  drawers,  or  even  a  cup  with 
A  flower  in  \t,  you.  tu\x%\.  \i«^«t  ^'^V2^\t..    No  matter 
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>w  cMrelew  I  may  seem,  leave  eveiything  here  ai  jaa 
id  it" 

**  That's  the  master's  own  way,  Miss;  his  honour 
oald  go  mad  if  I  touched  a  book  he  was  readin'/' 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  flattery  that  the  poor  woman 
nui  unconsciously  insinuated,  nor  could  anything  have 
Ben  more  in  time,  for  Kate  was  longing  to  identify 
Bnelf  with  the  Luttrells,  to  be  one  of  them  in  their 
ays,  and  their  very  prejudices. 

Scarcely  had  Molly  left  the  room  than  a  light  tap 
una  to  the  door,  and  a  weak  voice  asked: 

"May  I  come  in?" 

Kate  hastened  to  open  it,  but  she  was  anticipated, 
lid  her  uncle  slowly  entered,  and  stood  before  her. 

*^My  dear,  dear  uncle,"  cried  she,  taking  his  hand, 
ad  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

He  pressed  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  forehead 
riee,  and  then,  with  a  hand  on  either  shoulder,  held 
•r  for  a  moment  at  arms'  length,  while  he  looked  at 
•r.  Hers  was  not  a  nature  to  flinch  under  such  a 
antiny,  and  yet  she  blushed  at  last  under  the  steadiness 
r  his  gaie. 

''Let  us  sit  down,"  said  he,  at  length;  and  he  handed 
Br  to  a  seat  with  much  courtesy.  *'Had  I  seen  you, 
Gm  Luttrell " 

''Oh,  Sir,  say  Kate  —  call  me  Kate,"  cried  she, 
igerfy. 

"Had  I  seen  you  before,  Kate,"  continued  he  — 
id  there  was  a  touch  of  feeling  as  he  spoke  the  name 
-  "I  do  not  think  I  could  have  dared  to  ask  you  to 
here!" 

"Oh,  dear  uncle!  have  I  so  disappointed  you?" 

"YoQ  have  amased  me,  Kate.    I  was  not  prepared 
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to  see  yon  as  yon  are.  I  speak  not  of  your  beauty, 
my  child;  I  was  prepared  for  that  It  is  your  air,  yonr 
bearing,  that  look,  that  reminds  me  of  long,  long  ago. 
It  is  years  since  I  saw  a  lady,  my  dear  Kate,  and  tbe 
sight  of  you  has  brought  up  memories  I  bad  believed 
were  dead  and  buried." 

"Then  I  do  not  displease  you,  uncle?" 

"I  am  angry  with  myself,  child.  I  should  never 
have  brought  you  to  this  barbarism." 

"You  have  given  me  a  home,  Sir,"  said  she,  fondly; 
but  he  only  sighed,  and  she  went  on:  "A  home  and  t 
name!" 

"A  name!  Yes,"  said  he,  proudly,  "a  name  that 
well  befits  you,  but  a  home  —  how  unworthy  of  yon! 
What  ignorance  in  me  not  to  know  that  you  would  be 
like  this!"  And  again  he  gazed  at  her  wiih  intense 
admiration.  "But  see,  my  child,  to  what  this  life  uf 
grovelling  monotony  conduces.  Because  I  had  not  seen 
you  and  heard  your  voice,  I  could  not  picture  to  my 
poor  besotted  mind  that,  besides  beauty,  you  shonld 
have  that  gi*acefulnoss  the  world  deems  higher  than 
even  beauty.  Nay,  Kate,  I  am  no  flatterer;  and,  more- 
over, I  will  not  speak  of  this  again." 

"  I  will  try  to  make  you  satisfied  tliat  you  did  well 
to  send  for  me,  Sir,"  said  she,  meekly;  and  her  heart 
felt  almost  bursting  with  delight  at  the  words  of  praise 
she  had  just  heard. 

"How  did  you  induce  them  to  part  with  you?" 
asked  he,  calmly. 

"I  gave  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Sir.  I  showed 
your  letter  to  Sir  Within  Wardle,  and  he  would  not 
hear  of  my  leaving.  I  tried  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
be  only  grew  vKvpa.\ACtt\«    \  \C\w\fe^  ^  -^Wi  "^our  letter 
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had  vaguely  insinuated  —  a  certain  awkwardness  in 
my  position  —  and  this  made  him  downright  angry. 
We  parted,  and  I  went  to'  my  room.  Once  alone,  I 
took  counsel  with  myself.  The  result  was,  that  I  wtote 
Hiat  letter  which  you  received,  and  I  came  away  the 
same  morning  I  wrote  it.'^ 

"Alone?" 

"Yes,  Sh-,  alone." 

"And  without  a  leave-taking?" 

"Even  so,  Sir.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  I 
could  have  come,   and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it" 

^There  was  something  of  the  Luttrell  there!"  said 
he^  taming  his  eyes  ftill  upon  her  features,  which  now 
had  caught  an  expression  of  calm  and  resolute  meaning. 
"You  will  become  the  name,  Kate!" 

"It  shall  be  my  endeavour.  Sir." 

"And  yet,"  added  he,  after  a  pause,  "you  were 
very  happy  there.  Tell  me  the  sort  of  life  you  used 
to  lead." 

"One  day  will  serve  for  all,  uncle;  they  were 
exactly  alike.  My  mornings  were  all  my  own.  If  my 
masters  came,  I  studied,  or  I  dismissed  them  as  I 
pleased;  if  I  felt  indisposed  to  read,  I  sung;  if  I  did 
not  like  music,  I  drew;  if  I  did  not  care  for  drawing 
landscape,  I  caricatured  my  master,  and  made  a  doggrel 
poem  on  his  indignation.  -In  a  word,  I  trifled  over  the 
day  till  luncheon.  After  that  I  rode  in  the  woods, 
alone  if  I  could,  sometimes  with  Sir  Within;  often  I 
had  time  to  do  both.  Then  came  dressing  —  a  long 
affair —  for  I  was  expected  to  be  fine  enough  for  com- 
pany each  day,  though  we  saw  no  one.  After  that, 
most  wearisome  of  all  the  day,  came  dinner  —  two 
hours  and  a  half  —  services   of  which  we  tlc^^t  %Xfc\ 
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wines  we  did  not  care  to  drink,  hot  all  lepeated 
regolarly;  a  solemn  mook  banqnet,  my  guardian  —  ao 
I  called  him  —  loved  immensely,  and  would  hafe 
prolonged,  if  he  but  knew  how,  till  midnight  Eveninf 
brought  our  one  guest,  a  French  Abb^,  with  whom  I 
sung  or  played  chess  till  I  could  engage  Sir  Widun 
and  himself  in  a  discussion  about  Mirabeau  or  St  Just, 
when  I  would  slip  away  and  be  free.  Then,  if  the 
night  were  moonlit,  I  would  drive  out  in  the  Park,  or 
have  a  row  on  the  Lake;  if  dark,  I  would  have  the 
conservatory  lighted,  set  the  fountains  a  playing,  asd 
drive  the  gardener  distracted  by  *  awakening'  all  his 
drowsy  plants.  In  a  word,  I  could  do  what  I  pleasei 
and  I  pleased  to  do  whatever  struck  me  at  the  moment 
I  ordered  all  that  I  liked  from  Town  —  books,  dress,  ob- 
jects of  art,  prints  —  and  was  just  as  weary  of  them  aD 
before  I  saw  them  as  after  they  had  palled  upon  me.  It 
was  a  life  of  intense  indulgence,  and  I'm  not  sure,  if  one 
could  but  fight  off  occasional  ennui ,  that  it  wasn't  the 
happiest  thing  could  be  made  of  existence,  for  it  was 
very  dreamy  withal,  very  fuU  of  innumerable  fdturea, 
all  rose-coloured,  all  beautiful."    - 

'^And  what  are  you  to  make  of  this?"  asked 
Luttrell,  almost  sternly,  as  he  moved  his  arm  aroaud 
to  indicate  the  new  realm  about  her.  ^^Here  theare  is 
no  luxury,  no  wealth,  none  of  the  refinement  that 
comes  of  wealth,  not  one  of  the  resources  that  fill  the 
time  of  cultivated  leisure;  all  b  hardship,  privation, 
self-denial.  Go  abroad,  too,  beyond  the  walls  of  this 
poor  old  ruin,  and  it  will  be  to  witness  misery  and 
destitution  greater  still." 

*^I  am  going  to  try  if  I  shall  not  like  the  real  con- 
flict better  than  tii^  mo<^  ^qxd^^n^'  ^^  ^\!kft^  calmly. 
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''What  a  change  will  be  your  life  here,  mj  poor 
ifld  —  what  a  change!  Let  it  not,  however,  be  wone 
lan  it  need  be.  So  far  as  this  poor  place  will  permit, 
e  your  own  mistresa  —  live  in  yonr  own  fiuhion  — 
eep  jonr  own  hours  —  come  to  me  only  when  yon 
ke,  never  from  any  sense  of  duty.  I  am  too  innred 
>  aolitnde  to  want  companionship,  though  I  can  be 
ratefiil  when  it  is  offered  me.  I  have  a  few  hooka -^ 
Noe  of  them  may  interest  you;  my  pursuits,  too  — 
'hat  once  were  my  pursuits!*"  said  he,  with  a  sigh, 
might  amuse  you.  At  all  events,"  added  he,  rising, 
try  —  try  if  you  can  bear  it;  it  need  not  be  your 
risen  if  you  cannot!" 

He  again  kissed  her  forehead,  and,  motioning  a 
ood-by  with  his  hand,  moved  slowly  away. 

*' Perhaps  I  shall  acquit  myself  better  than  he 
links,"  said  she  to  herself.  ^* Perhaps  —  who  knows 
'  I  may  not  find  some  place  or  thing  to  interest  me 
ere?  It  is  very  grand  *  savagery/  and  if  one  wanted 
»  test  their  powers  of  defying  the  world  in  every  shape, 
lis  is  the  spot.  What  is  this  you  have  brought  me  to 
lU  Molly?" 

**It'8  a  bit  of  fried  skate.  Miss,  and  Ftp  sorry  it's 
0  better,  but  the  potatoes  is  beautiful." 

*^Then  let  me  have  them,  and  some  milk.  No  milk 
-  ia  that  so?" 

**There*s  only  one  cow.  Miss  on  the  island,  and 
M'f  only  milked  in  the  evening;  but  St  Finbar^s  Well 
Che  finest  water  ever  was  tasted." 

''To  your  good  health,  then,  and  St  Finbar'sl" 
lid  ahe,  lifting  a  goblet  to  her  lips.  ''You  are  right, 
[oUy;  it  ia  ice-cold  and  delicious!"  And  now,  aa  she 
igan  her  meal,  the  went  on  inquiring  which  of  the 
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men  about  the  place  would  be  most  likely  as  a 
gardener,  what -things  could  be  got  to  grow,  on  whidi 
side  came  the  worst  winds,  and  where  any  shelter 
could  be  found.  ^^  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  take  to 
fishing,  Molly,"  said  she,  laughing,  ^^for  something  I 
must  do." 

"You  could  make  the  nets,  anyhow,  Miss,^  said 
Molly,  in  admiration  of  the  white  and  graceful  hancLs, 
and  thinking  what  ought  to  be  their  most  congenial 
labour. 

"I  can  row  a  boat  well,  Molly ,^'  said  Kate, 
proudly. 

"Whatever  you'd  do,  you'd  do  well,  Gk)d  blew 
you!"  cried  the  other;  for  in  that  hearty  delight  in 
beauty,  so  natural  to  the  Irish  peasant  nature,  she 
imagined  her  to  be  perfection,  and  the  honest  creature 
turned,  ere  she  left  the  room,  to  give  her  a  look  of 
admiration  little  short  of  rapture. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Stranger  at  the  Well. 

Before  a  couple  of  weeks  passed  over,  Kate  had 
contrived  to  divide  her  days  so  regularly,  to  establish 
for  herself  a  certain  routine  of  little  duties,  that  the 
time  slipped  by  —  as  time  ever  will  do  in  monotony 
—  unfelt.  The  season  was  the  autumn,  and  the  wOd 
hills  and  mountains  were  gorgeous  in  all  the  brilliant 
colour  of  the  ever  varied  heaths.  In -the  little  clefts 
and  valleys,  too,  where  shelter  favoured,  foxgloves  and 
purple  mallows  grew  with  a  rare  luxuriance,  while  on 
every  side  was  met  tlie  arbutus,  its  crimson  berries 
luiDging  in  featoonft  onw  xc^^  ^sA  ^t^,    T\ift  sudden, 
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nexpected  «ight  of  the  sea,  penetzatiiig  by  many  a 
^are,  as  it  were,  between  the  monntains,  gave  nn- 
easing  interest  to  the  wild  landscape,  and  over  the 
lathless  moors  that  she  strayed,  not  a  living  t^ing  to 
•e  seen,  was  the  sense  of  being  the  first  wayfarer  who 
ad  ever  trod  these  wastes. 

As  Kate  wandered  whole  days  alone,  over  and  over 
gain  came  the  doubt  across  her,  which  was  it  —  the 
lilliant  past,  with  all  its  splendour  and  luxury,  or  the 
olitary  present  —  was  the  dream?  Surely  they  could 
;ot  both  be  real!  Was  the  bygone  a  fancy  built  out 
f  some  gorgeous  ^fragments  of  things  read,  heard,  or 
magined,  or  was  this  —  this  actual  scene  around  her 
—  a  vision  that  was  to  move  past,  and  leave  her  to 
wake  to  all  her  former  splendour? 

Great  as  the  revulsion  was  to  her  former  life,  it 
ras  in  nothing  greater  than  in  tlie  difference  between 
ler  uncle's  cold,  sad,  distant  manner,  for  so  after  the 
LTst  meeting  had  it  become,  and  the  ever  watchful 
nxiety,  the  courteous  attention  to  her  slightest  wish,  of 
•ir  Within. 

She  never  ceased  canvassing  witli  herself  how  he 
ad  borne  her  desertion;  whether  he  had  sunk  under  it 
ito  a  hopeless  despondency,  or  called  upon  his  pride 
I  aoatain  him  above  any  show  of  indignation.  Reading 
.  MB  the  world  must  read  it,  there  never  was  such  in- 
ratitade;  but  then  the  world  could  never  know  the 
rovocation,  nor  ever  know  by  what  personal  sacrifice 
16  had  avenged  the  slight  passed  upon  her.  ^*My 
ovy/'  said  she,  *'can  never  be  told;  his,  he  may  tell 
9W  it  suits  him.'' 

At  moments,  a  sort  of  romantic  exaltation  and  a 
of  freedom  would  make  her  believe  that  she  had 
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done  well  to  exchange  the  splendid  bandage  of  the  pit 
for  the  untrammelled  liberty  of  the  present;  and  thea, 
at  other  times,  the  terrible  contrast  would  so  overeoiM 
her,  that  she  would  sit  and  cry  as  if  her  heart  wia 
breaking. 

"Would  my  *old  Gardy'  pity  or  exult  over  me  if 
he  saw  me  now?  What  would  he,  who  would  not 
suffer  me  to  tread  on  an  uncarpeted  step,  say  if  he  mw 
me  alone,  and  poorly  clad,  clambering  up  these  rugged 
cliffs  to  reach  some  point,  where,  for  an  instant,  I  nay 
forget  myself?  Surely  he  would  not  triumph  over  my 
fall! 

"Such  a  life  as  this  is  meant  to  expiate  greit 
crimes.  Men  are  sent  to  wild  and  desolate  islands  ii 
the  ocean,  to  wear  out  days  of  hopeless  misery,  became 
they  have  warred  against  their  fellows.  But  what 
have  I  done?  whom  have  I  injured?  Others  bad 
friends  to  love  and  to  guide  them;  I  had  none.  The 
very  worst  that  can  be  alleged  against  me  is,  that  1 
was  rash  and  headstrong  —  too  prone  to  resent;  and 
what  has  it  cost  me! 

"  My  uncle  said,  indeed,  this  need  not  be  my  prison 
if  I  could  not  endure  its  privations.  But  what  did  that 
mean  — ,  what  alternative  did  he  point  to?  Was  it 
that  I  was  to  go  lower  still,  and  fall  back  upon  aU  the 
wretchedness  I  sprang  from?  That,  never!  The 
barren  glory  of  calling  myself  a  Luttrell  may  he  a 
sorry  price  for  forfeited  luxury  and  splendour;  but  I 
have  it,  and  I  will  hold  it.  I  am  a  Luttrell  now,  and 
one  day,  perhaps,  these  dreary  hills  shall  own  me  their 
mistress." 

In  some  such  thoughts  as  these,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  regret  ^xidi  \i«^i-5^%^<^^^^  \i<:^^^^  the  was 
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returning  one  night  to  the  Abbey,  when  Molly  met  her. 
There  was  such  evident  anxiety  and  eagerness  in  the 
woman^s  face,  that  Kate  quickly  asked  her: 

**What  is  it?    What  has  happened?" 

** Nothing,  Miss,  nothing  at  all.  ^Tis  only  a  man 
is  oome.  He*s  down  at  the  Holy  Well,  and  wants  to 
spedk  to  you." 

"Who  b  he?     What  is  he?" 

"I  never  seen  him  before.  Miss,  but  he  comes  from 
bcyant  there"  —  she  motioned  towards  the  main  land 
of  Ireland  —  *^and  says  that  you  know  him  well." 

"Have  yon  told  my  uncle  of  him?" 

"No,  Miss,  for  the  man  said  I  was  to  tell  no  living 
Mml  but  yourself,  and  to  tell  you  quick  too,  for  he 
was  in  a  hurry,  and  wanted  to  get  away  with  the 
evening's  tide,  and  his  boat  was  more  than  a  mile  off." 

"  Molly  Ryan,''  said  the  girl,  calmly,  almost  sternly, 
"yon  heard  the  orders  that  my  uncle  gave.  You  heard 
him  tell  me  that  I  was  not  to  see,  nor  speak  to,  nor 
hold  any  intercourse  witli  any  of  those  belonging  to 
tty  mother's  family.     Is  this  man  one  of  them?" 

"No,  Miss.  Tis  what  I  asked  him.  'Tis  the 
very  first  question  I  put  to  him.  And  he  said,  'I'm 
•o  more  to  them  than  you  are,  Mrs.  Ryan,*  says  he; 
'and  what's  more,'  says  he,  *if  it's  any  comfort  to  you 
to  know  it,  I  don't  even  come  from  this  part  of  Ire- 
land; so  you  may  make  yourself  easy  about  that,'  says 
he.  I  was  puttin'  more  questions  to  him,  and  he 
•topped  me,  and  said,  'You're  just  wasting  precious 
tiaie,*  says  he,  'and  if  she  comes  back  and  finds  it  too 
krte'  —  he  meant  yourself,  Miss  —  'she  won't  forgive 
joo  in  a  hurry  for  what  youVe  done,  for  I  can't  come 
agmuL 
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"You  are  sure  and  certain  that  he  Was  not  one  of 
those  I  spoke  of?^^ 

"I  know  them  all  well,  Miss  —  barrin*  the  thrw 
that  was  transported  —  and  he^s  not  any  of  them  I 
ever  saw  before." 

"But  he  might  exactly  be  one  of  those  who  icii 
transported,  and  certainly  if  I  knew  that  I^d  not  see  him-*' 

"He  swore  to  me  he  wasn't.  Miss;  and,  wbat's 
more,  he  said  that  what  he  came  about  wasn't  his  own 
business  at  all,  but  concerned  yoii.  That's  his  whistk 
now  —  he  gave  one  a  while  ago  —  and  he  said, 
'When  I  give  three,'  says  he,  'I'm  gone,  for  111  not 
lose  the  tide,  whether  she  comes  or  not.'" 

"Go  back  to  the  house,  Molly.  I'll  go  down  «nd 
speak  to  him." 

"Wouldn't  you  let  me  follow  you.  Miss,  to  be  near 
in  case  of  anything?" 

"No,  Molly.  I'm  not  a  coward;. and  I  know,  be- 
sides, that  no  man  who  meant  harm  to  me  would  ever 
come  over  here  to  attempt  it." 

"At  any  rate,  he'd  never  go  back  again!"  said  the 
woman,  fiercely.  "Don't  be  long,  Miss,  or 'I'll  be  un- 
easy." 

E^te  now  turned  aside,  and  hastened  down  a  little 
steep  path  which  led  to  the  Holy  Well.  The  weU  it- 
self was  a  sort  of  shrine  built  over  a  little  spring,  and 
shaded  by  a  clump  of  dwindled  oak-trees  —  almost 
the  only  ones  in  the  island.  As  Kate  drew  nigh,  she 
saw  a  man  walking  up  and  down  beneath  the  trees, 
with  the  quick  short  step  that  implied  impatience.  It 
was  her  gift  never  to  forget  a  face,  and  in  one  glance 
she  recognised  one  she  bad  not  seen  for  years  — 
O'Eorke  of  Vme^  ISS^. 
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**I  tlioQght  you'd  never  come,"  cried  he,  as  she* 
<Hicended  the  steps  that  led  down  to  the  well.  '^^^I 
ave  been  waiting  here  about  an  hour!" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  shake  hands  with  her, 
»at  she  drew  back,  and  crossing  her  shawl  in  front  of 
tor,  showed  that  she  declined  this  greeting. 

^^Are  you  too  proud  to  shake  hands  with  me?" 
»ked  he,  insolently. 

^*  Whatever  you  have  to  say  to  me  can  be  said  just 
s  well  without." 

'*What  if  I  wouldn't  say  it,  then,  Kitty  O'Hara? 
Yhat  if  I  was  to  go  back  the  way  I  came,  and  leave 
'ou  to  rue  the  day  you  insulted  me?  Do  you  know, 
ronng  woman,  that  it  wasn^t  on  my  own  account  I 
ame  here,  that  it  was  to  serve  others?" 

^'They  chose  a  bad  messenger  if  they  thought 
'ou'd  be  a  welcome  one." 

"  May  I  never  see  glory  if  I'm  not  tempted  to  turn 
iway  and  leave  you  without  telling  one  word  I  come 
or.  Where's  John  Luttrell?  for  I  think  I'll  tell  it  to 
limself." 

"My  uncle  is  at  the  Abbey,  if  you  want  him." 

"Your  uncle!"  said  he,  jeeringly.  "Why  wasn't 
le  your  uncle  when  you  were  up  at  Cush-ma-Creena, 
rithout  a  shoe  to  your  foot,  or  enough  rags  to  cover 
xm  well?  You  were  bare  up  to  this,  when  I  saw  you 
ist"     And  he  put  his  hand  to  his  knee. 

**It  was  a  national  costume!"  said  she,  with  a  quiet 
ngfa,  ^^and  a  patriot  like  Mr.  O'Rorke  should  not  find 
nh  with  it" 

**Be  gorra,  it  was  your  own  self  said  that!  and  it 
ra«  a  lie  they  tould  when  they  said  you  were  altered  I" 
ind  afanoat  as  if  by  magic  the  Mlow's  Ol-temper  gave 
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way,  and  he  laughed  heartily.  "LiBten  to  me  now, 
Miss  O^Hara,  or  Miss  Luttrell)  or  whaterer  joueall 
yourself." 

*^My  name  is  Luttrell,"  said  she,  calmly. 
•^*Well,  Luttrell,  then;  it*s  the  same  to  me.    As  I 
told  you  already,  I  came  here  more  on  your  accoont 
than  my  own;  and  here^s  what  brought  me.    You  know 
that  lodge,  or  cottage,   or  whatever  they  call  it,  that 
Vyner  built  up  here  in  the  glen?     Well,  there's  cre- 
ditors of  his  now  wanting  to  get  possession  of  it"" 
"Creditors  of  Sir  Gervais  Vyner?     Impossible!*' 
"Possible,  or  impossible,  it's  true,  that  I  can  xovA 
for,  for  I  saw  the  bailiffs  that  came  down  with  the 
notices.     At  any  rate,  your  old  grandfather  thought 
that  after  Vyner  himself  he  had  the  best  right  to  the 
house  and  the  bit  of  land,  for  Vyner  told  him  one  daj 
that  he'd  settle  it  on  you  for  a  marriage  portion,  and 
there  was  others  by  when  he  said  it,   so  your  grand- 
father went  up   and  told  Tom  Crowe,   the  attorney, 
how  it  was,   and  Tom  said,   *Koep  it  open,  Malone,* 
says  he  —  *keep  it  open  till  we  see  what's  to  be  done 
in  it     Don't  let  the  other  creditors  get  a  hold  of  the 
place  till  I  get  an  opinion  for  you.'     And  on  that,  old 
Peter  goes  back  and  gets  a  few  boys  together,  and 
they  go  down  to  the  glen  just  in  time  to  see  the  sub- 
sheriff,  Barty  Lambert,  riding  up  the  lawn,  with  six 
or  eight  men  after  him.     The  minute    Lambert  saw 
your  grandfather,   he  cried  out,   *  Here's  Peter  "**the 
Smasher;""  save  yourselves,  boys  I'     And  he  rode  hii 
horse  at  a  wall,  jumped  it,  and  made  off  as  hard  as  he 
could.     Two  of  the  others  followed,  but  the  reit  stood 
their  ground.     Old  Peter  then  stepped  out,  and  ordered 
them  to  lay  do^Ku  \W\i  «raa&^  ^ssi.^  ^^  mj^  the  writ, 
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i  whatever  other  papers  they  had.     Some  were  for^ 
f,  and  some  against;  and  Peter,  wanting  to  finish 
t  basinefls  at  once,  stepped  up  to  Joe  Maher,  the 
>-8heriff*8  man,  and  said:  'Joe,'  says  he,  *I  made 
B  ate  a  process  once  before,  wax  and  all,  and  maybe 

have  to  do  the  same  now.  Give  it  up  thb  minute, 
— '     Just  then  Maher  drew  out  a  pistol,  but  before 

could  level  it  old  Peter  was  in  on  him,  and  thej 
ippled  each  other,  and  a  terrible  struggle  it  was,  for 
I  others  never  interfered,  but  left  them  to  fight  it 
i  £ur!  At  last  the  pistol  went  off,  and  the  ball 
ned  through  old  Peter's  cheek;  but  if  it  did,  it 
lii*t  prevent  him  getting  ovor  Joe*8  breast  as  he  fell, 
I  bating  his  head  against  the  ground,  till  he  rolled 
w  him  himself  out  of  weakness  and  fatigue;  and  when 
ter  came  to  liimself  —  Maher  didn't,  for  he  was 

'"Dead!"  exclaimed  she  —  ''murdered!'' 
*^Not  a  bit  murdered,  but  killed  fair!     Anyhow, 
others  ran  away,  and  old  Peter,  as  soon  as  he  was 
?,   made  off  too,  and  got  into  the  mountains,  and 
r   the  police  is  after  him,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
oida  offered  for  liim,  as  if  he  was  a  wild  be^t 
tiah  law  and  justice,  my  darling;  the  beautiful  code 
Awa  that  was  made  to  civilise  Ireland  four  centuries 
,  and  hasn't  done  much  to  talk  about  up  to  this!" 
^Thia  is  a  very  dreadful  story,"  said  she,  after 
le  time  of  silence.  •  *'And    what  is  to  become  of 
poor  old  man?" 

"That  depends  on  you,   Miss.  Kate  —  Luttrell,'* 
•d  he,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  himself. 
**On  met     How  can  it  depend  upon  met** 
*'H«e's  Iww  it  is,  then.    If  they  catch  P^ter,  what 

9* 
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•^betireen  the  character  he  has  abiadjr,  wmAiAatuVaant 
of  his  SODS,  theyll  make  short  work  of  it  Hel 
'swing/  as  sore  as  7011  are  tfaero  tins  niHito^  8i 
there's  nothing  for  it  bat  to  get  him  mwmj  to  Amem 
hy  any  of  the  ships  coming  roond  from  Ae  north,  sdl 
it  would  be  easy  enough  for  him  to  get  on  bomd;  hit 
what's  not  so  easy,  IGas  Kate,  is  to  pay  his  paaage 
He  hasn't  one  shilling  in  the  woild.  Hie  boys  gd 
together  last  night,  and  all  they  could  make  «p  «■ 
eleven  and  fonrpence;  there  it  is,  and  a  pnwn  tkhi 
for  an  old  pistol,  that  nobody  would  give  halfnuofi 
for—" 

''But  what  can  I  do?"  broke  she  in,  passionatdt 
"What  can  I  do?" 

"Help  him  with  a  few  pounds.  Give  it  or  kai 
it;  but  let  him  have  enough  to  make  his  escape,  ui 
not  go  to  the  'drop'  for  want  of  a  little  help." 

"There  is  not  one  belonging  to  him  poorer  than  me.* 
began  she.  "Why  do  you  shake  your  head?  Do  jw 
disbelieve  me?" 

"I  do,  that's  just  it" 

"Shall  I  swear  it  —  shall  I  take  my  oath  to  yos. 
that  except  the  trifle  that  remains  to  me  of  what  I  hsi 
to  pay  my  journey  here,  I  have  not  one  farthing  in  Ae 
world?" 

"Then  what's  the  fine  story  of  the  great  caitk 
where  you  were  living,  and  the  grand  clothes  and  the 
jewels  you  used  to  wear?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  ne 
that  yoii  left  them  all  behind,  when  you  came  away?"* 

"It  is  true.     I  did  so." 

"And  came  off  with  nothing?" 

She  nodded,  and  he  stared  at  her,  partly  in  astonish- 
ment, and  partly  with  some  show  of  admiration;  for 
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ren  to  his  nature  this  conduct  of  hen  dispUyad  m 
e^ree  of  character  that  might  be  capable  of  great 
icrifices. 

^^And  80 /*  said  he,  after  a  pause,  ^^you  can  do 
othing  for  him?'' 

'*  What  can  I  do  ? ''  asked  she,  almost  imploringly. 

'Til  tell  you,''  said  he,  calmly.  ''Oo  up  to  John 
nttrell,  and  say.  My  grandfather  is  hiding  from  the 
9lice;  they  have  a  warrant  out  against  him,  and  if  he's 
kken  he*s  sure  to  be  condemned;  and  we  know  what 
lercy  a  Malone  will  meet  at  the  assizes  of  Donegal, 
'dl  him  —  it's  just  the  one  thing  he'll  care  for  — 
%Mt  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  him  to  be  summoned 
B  a  witness  to  character,  and  have  to  declare  in  open 
ourt  that  he  married  the  prisoner's  daughter.  Say  a 
m-pound  note,  or  even  ^ve,  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
>r  escaping  all  this  disgrace  and  shame;  and  tell  him, 
eaides,  when  old  Peter  goes,  you've  seen  the  last  of 
le  family.     He'll  tliink  a  good  deal  of  that,  I  promise 

CO  — 

"Stop,"  said  she,  boldly.  "You  know  nothing  of 
le  temper  of  the  man  you  talk  of;  but  it  is  enough 
UU  I  tell  you  he  has  got  no  money.  Listen  to  me, 
TRorke.  It  was  but  yesterday,  he  sent  off  a  little 
mament  his  wife  used  to  wear  to  have  it  sold,  to  pay 
eounty  rate  they  were  threatening  to  distrain  for  — " 

"Wiere  did  you  get  all  your  law?"  said  he,  jeer- 
i|^y;  but,  not  heeding  the  gibe,  she  went  on, 

^*  I  would  have  offered  him  the  few  shillings  I  had, 
■t  I  was  ashamed  and  afraid." 

"How  much  is  it?" 

"A  little  more  than  t^'o  pounds.  You  shall  have 
:;  hot  remember,  I  can  do  no  more.     I  have  nothing 
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I  ecmid  fldl  —  not  a  ring,  nor  a  bioodi;  not  em  i 
pin. 

''It's  better  than  nodiing/^  mattered  he,  imfilf, 
below  his  breath.     ^^Let  me  have  it*^ 

"It  is  up  at  the  Abbey.  Wut,  and  m  fatrikh. 
ni  not  be  an  instant**  And  before  he  eould  aiisw 
she  was  gone.  In  less  time  than  seemed  possible  Ait 
was  back  again,  breathless  and  agitated.  ^^Here  it  ii* 
said  she,  placing  the  money  in  his  hand.  ^If  yis 
should  see  him,  tell  him  how  grieved  I  am  to  be  if 
snch  little  service  to  him,  and  give  him  this  silk  bial- 
kerchief ;  tell  him  I  used  to  wear  it  round  mj  neck, 
and  that  I  sent  a  kiss  to  him  in  it  —  poor  feDov- 
I  almost  wish  I  was  with  him,'^  muttered  she,  i$  sW 
turned  away  her  head,  for  the  hot  tears  filled  her  ern 
—  she  felt  weak  and  sick. 

'^Im  afraid  this  wUl  do  little  good,"  said  O^Rorke. 
looking  at  the  money  in  his  open  palm. 

"And  yet  I  can  do  no  more!''  said  she,  with  deep 
sorrow. 

"Wouldn't  you  venture  to  tell  your  uncle  how  h 
is?  Sure  he  might  see  that  the  disgrace,  if  this  <M 
man  is  caught  and  brought  to  trial,  will  spread  to  him- 
self?" 

"I  dare  not  —  I  will  not,"  said  she,  firmly. 

"Then  I  suppose  the  story  is  tme,  though  oU 
Peter  wouldn't  believe  it,  that  John  Luttrell  .made  joc 
sign  a  paper  never  to  see  nor  speak  to  one  of  yov 
own  again?" 

"I  signed  no  paper.  Sir,  nor  ever  was  asked  to  sign 
any.  What  pledges  I  have  given  my  uncle  are  not  to 
be  discussed  with  you." 

"Well,  yon  don't  deny  it,  that's  dear." 
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'*Have  you  anything  more  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
me?""  asked  she,  controlling  eveiy  show  of  temper. 

"No  —  not  a  word,"  said  he,  taming  to  go  away. 
**  Only,  if  I  see  old  Peter  —  it's  not  unlike  that  I  may 
—  hell  be  asking  me  how  tall  you  are,  and  how  you're 
looking.  Will  you  just  come  out  from  under  the  shade 
of  that  tree  and  let  me  have  a  fair  look  at  you?" 

Kate  took  off  her  bonnet  and  threw  her  shawl  jfirom 
her,  and  stood  forward  with  an  air  as  composed  and 
•Mored  as  might  be. 

"^  Shall  I  tell  you  what  HI  say  to  him?"  said 
O^Rorke,  with  an  impudent  half  grin  on  his  face. 

"  You  need  not,  Sir.  It  has  no  interest  whatever  for 
me.  Gt)od-by!"  She  took  up  her  shawl  as  she  spoke, 
and  walked  slowly  away. 

0*Rorke  looked  after  her;  the  mocking  expression 
of  his  features  changed  to  a  look  of  almost  hatred,  and 
he  muttered  some  angry  words  between  his  teeth.  "I 
read  you  right,  Miss  Katty,  when  you  weren't  much 
higher  than  my  knee.  I  read  you  right!  You  may 
have  plenty  in  love  with  you,  but  by  my  conscience 
yoQ^U  never  have  Tim  O'Rorke." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

How  KAt«  WM  TMk«d« 

Fob  several  days  afler  this  scene,  Kate  thought 
of  nothing  but  her  old  grandfather,  whether  he  still 
wandered  an  outcast  through  the  wild  mountains  of 
Donegal,  or  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to 
America.  At  moments  her  anxieties  became  so  intense, 
from  fears  lest  she  herself  might  prove  blamable  if  hii 

ipe   could   not   be   effected,   that   she   was   almost 
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resolved  to  go  to  her  uncle  and  reveal  all  tp  bim. 
Luttrell^s  manner  bad,  however,  been  unnsiially  oold 
and  reserved  for  some  time  back,  and  she  had  not 
courage  to  take  this  step.  Indeed,  whole  days  would 
now  pass  with  nothing  but  a  mere  greeting  between 
them,  and  at  length,  one  entire  day  went  over  without 
her  seeing  himi  at  all.  It  was  said  that  he  was  veiy 
busy,  had  received  a  number  of  letters  by  the  post^ 
and  was  engaged  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  answering 
them.  On  the  morning  Uiat  followed  this  day,  Kste 
was  preparing  the  little  basket  in  which  she  carried 
her  luncheon  with  her  to  the  hills,  whenever  she  me- 
ditated a  longer  excursion  than  usual,  when  her  uncle 
entered  hastily,  and  with  evident  signs  of  agitation  in 
his  face. 

^*I  have  had  disagreeable  tidings,  Kate,'*  said  he, 
with  a  forced  calm  of  manner  and  voice.  "I  would 
have  kept  them  from  you  if  I  could,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible. Some  weeks  ago  there  was  a  resistance  to  the 
sheriff  by  a  party  of  country  people,  led  on  by  that 
old  man  —  no  stranger  to  such  conflicts  —  Malone. 
There  was  a  fight,  and  a  man,  the  sheriff's  bailiff,  was 
killed.  There  was  no  doubt  who  killed  him.  It  was 
Malone.  He  made  his  escape,  however,  into  West 
Donegal,  waiting,  as  it  was  supposed,  till,  by  some  ship 
passing  —  North  about  —  he  could  reach  America. 
The  police,  however,  got  possession  of  his  plan,  secured 
a  revenue-cutter,  and,  lying  in  wait,  arrested  him  in 
the  very  act  of  getting  on  board.  Another  struggle 
ensued  here,  and  Malone  fought  with  such  desperation, 
that  one  of  the  men  is  badly  wounded,  and  another 
drowned,  for  the  small  boat  was  upset  in  the  conflict, 
and  it  is  said  tiiial,  W^  uol  ^oloue's  arm  been  broke 
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by  a  pistol-shot,  he  might  yet  have  escaped  by  swim- 
ming around  the  ship,  which  was  in  AiU  trim  to  have 
made  sail  when  he  should  get  on  board.  They  cap- 
tured him,  however,  and  he  is  now  in  gaol^  he  will  be 
tried  at  the  next  assizes,  and  of  his  fate  there  can  be 
no  doubt" 

"Condemned?"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "that  he  must  be  executed  is 
also  dear.  The  very  name  he  bears  is  an'  indictment 
against  him.  The  fellow,  however,  is  fiiU  of  the 
impression  that  everything  he  has  done  was  in  self- 
defence;  he  maintains  that  he  merely  resisted  a  personal 
attack,  and  he  has  the  madness,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
convictions  that  have  befallen  his  family,  to  declare 
that  he  belongs  to  a  most  irreproachable  set  of  people, 
long  known  and  respected  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
he  has  the  daring  effrontery  —  here  in  my  hand  is  the 
letter  that  conveys  it  —  to  require  that  I  should  come 
forward  to  vouch  for  his  character  and  acknowledge  the 
relationsliip  between  us.  Nor  is  this  all,"  added  he, 
in  a  voice  husky  witli  passion;  "he  demands  —  it  is 
no  prayer,  no  entreaty  —  he  demands  from  me  a  sum 
sufficient  to  defray  the  costs  of  his  defence.  He  asserts 
that  though  he  himself  is  ready  to  take  his  chance, 
and,  if  need  be,  brave  the  worst  the  law  can  do  to  him, 
it  might  not  suit  Luttrell  of  Arran  to  sit  under  a  two 
hours'  cross-examination,  and  have  his  whole  life  laid 
bare  for  the  amusement  of  the  world.  You  cannot, 
without  knowing  the  man,  believe  how  seriously  these 
threats  are  uttered;  he  is  the  most  recklessly  daring 
fellow  I  ever  knew,  and  I  can  well  conceive  what 
gjuestions  he  will  suggest  to  his  counsel  to  put  to  me  if 
[  once  appear  on  the  table.    To-night  I  am  to  ^ve  m^ 
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answer.  The  man  he  sends  over  here  to  reenre  h  is 
the  most  offensive  messenger  he  could  limve  fbnnd  had 
he  searched  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  is 
a  fellow  named  O'Rorke,  who  once  before  placed  me  in 
a  position  almost  similar  to  what  I  am  now  threatened 
with,  and  drove  me  to  seek  to  shelter  of  this  desolate 
spot  Ou  that  occasion,  however,  I  escaped  the  in- 
dignity of  personal  exposure,  and  of  that  open  shame 
that  rise  now  before  me.  The  demand  is  precise  and 
clear.  Twenty  pounds  down,  fifty  on  the  day  beloie 
the  trial  comes  on,  and  my  name  to  a  hill  for  fiAj 
more  if  the  jury  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  grnilty.  For 
this  he  pledges  himself  —  these  are  his  words  — 
'never  to  be  any  longer  a  charge  to  me  nor  mine" 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  letter  I  hold  here  is  not  hi< 
own,  for  he  cannot  n-rite,  but  I  can  trace  through  certain 
expressions  —  and,  above  all,  certain  repetitions  — 
plirases  inserted  at  his  instance/' 

*'Am  I  spoken  of,  Sir?  Does  he  allude  to  me  ai 
all?" 

"Never;  not  once.  Indeed,  he  even  says,  'I  hope 
that  whatever  you  decide  to  do  in  this  business  will  be 
your  honours*  own  mind  and  nobody  else^s,  for  I  write 
this  in  confidence  between  man  and  man,  and  only  wsnt 
Yes  or  No  between  us.'" 

"And  what  will  you  do,  Sir?  Have  you  come  to 
any  resolve?" 

"Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  immediately.  I  have  examined  my  agent's  accounti; 
and  I  find  that  by  the  eighth  of  next  month  I  shall 
have  to  my  credit  about  seventy  pounds.  The  assizes 
are  fixed  for  the  twelfth.  I  will  give  an  order  for  halt 
of  this  sum  at  once.     Cane  will  pay   it,   I  have  no 
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doubt,  when  he  sees  my-  necessity.  I  will  also  engage  to 
pay  the  remainder  on  the  eighth,  the  day  I  shall  receive 
it;  bnt  on  one  condition,  Kate  —  only  one  condition 
—  which  is,  that  no  matter  what  conrse  the  defence 
may  take,  I  am  not  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness.  No 
one  knows  better  than  Malone  himself  how  valueless 
would  any  testimony  of  mine  be  to  him;  he  knows,' 
besides,  what  detriment  it  would  be  to  him  if  I  should 
be  cross-examined;  the  man's  character  will  not  bear 
sifting,  and  he  is  insane  to  provoke  it  If,  however, 
he  should  persist  —  and  such  is  the  fellow's  nature  that  it 
is  likely  he  will  —  in  his  own  plan,  we  must  leave  this.*' 

"Leave  this  I    And  for  where.  Sir?" 

*^How  can  I  tell?  I  only  know  that  I  mean  to 
save  myself  from  this  shame  at  any  cost.  A  few  days 
Would  carry  us  over  to  Holland  or  to  France.  In  either 
of  these  I  should  be  safe.  I  have  written  to  my  agent, 
and  consented  to  all  his  conditions  as  to  the  sale  of  a 
certain  small  estate  I  possess  in  Mayo.  We  must  seek 
ont  a  new  banishment,  Kate.  You  will  say  it  can 
scarcely  be  drearier  than  the  old  one;  but  you  don't 
know,  you  could  not  know  how  sorrow  endears  a  spot, 
and  ties  it  to  the  heart  of  him  who  lives  only  to  mourn! 
These  rugged  cliffs,  these  pathless  moors,  these  barren 
bills,  and  sea-lashed  promontories,  have  been  my  friends 
for  years  —  the  only  friends  who  have  never  changed 
to  me.  Let  me  now,  however,  tliink  only  of  the  pre- 
sent. Tills  man  is  to  be  hero  to-night  It  is  mors 
than  likely  he  will  be  able  to  answer  me  at  once,  and 
declare  whether  Malone  will  accept  my  conditions." 

"What  think  you,  uncle,  if  I  were  to  speak  with 
him?  Might  it  not  be  possible  I  could  make  some 
which  yon  wouldn't  have  patience  to  treat  about?" 
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**I  thought  of  that,  too,  Kate,  but  the  man  is  one 
of  a  class  you  have  not  met  for  many  a  year.  It  is 
not  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  but  he  is  not  a  peasant 
You  cannot  appeal  to  him  on  the  claim  of  honour,  and 
*  as  little  on  the  plea  of  generosity.  He  is  a  cold,  hanhf 
unfeeling  fellow,  distrustful  and  false.  How  could  yon 
deal  with  such  a  man?'' 

'^A  woman  will  always  deal  better  with  a  man  like 
this  than  a  fellowman ,  if  only  from  the  {act  that  he 
will  be  less  on  his  guard  before  her,  and  more  disposed 
to  think  little  of  her  intelligence.  Let  me  tiy  it, 
uncle." 

^^  You  have  half  persuaded  me;  but  still,  Kate,  what 
terms  could  you  propose  that  I  cannot  offer  myself?  ' 

"True,  Sir;  but  I  could  press  them  in  a  way  that 
your  pride  might  not  stoop  to,  and  so  let  me  try." 

He  paused  to  consider,  and  she  went  on: 

"Yes,  dear  uncle,  trust  the  whole  of  this  negotia- 
tion to  me;  it  will  be  a  task  far  too  painful  for  you. 
Let  me  speak  to  him.  Remember  that  the  links  that 
bind  me  to  the  class  he  belongs  to  have '  only  been 
Ictosened  a  year  or  two  back.  I  have  a  closer  view  of 
sudi  men's  natures  than  you  could  ever  have,  and  in 
recognising  this  he  will  be  franker  with  me." 

"Kyou  really  think—" 

"I  think  and  I  know  it,  uncle." 

"Take  this  then,  Kate,"  said  he  handing  her  his 
purse.  "It  is  all  the  ready  money  I  have.  It  may 
help  you  to  deal  with  him,  Kate.  I  have  told  you 
everything.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  us."  These 
words  he  muttered  as  if  to  himself,  and  then  turned 
away  and  left  the  room. 

Kate  spread  tlie  monerj  ovi  \k<^  t&ble  before  her. 
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and  sat  down,  supporting  her  head  between  her  hands, 
and  gaiing  steadfastly  at  the  pieces.  *'To  think,'*  said 
ahe,  bitterly  —  ^4o  think  that  a  few  more  or  a  few 
law  of  these  shall  tilt  the  scale  of  our  fortune,  and  de- 
cide not  alone  whether  we  be  happy  or  wretched,  but 
whether  we  hold  a  high  heail  in  life  or  stand  in  a 
felon's  dock!  And  what  scores  of  thein  have  I  not 
squandered  in  foolish  wastefulness!  —  sums  that  any 
one  of  them  now  might  rescue  this  poor  old  man  from 
a  dreadful  fate,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  Has  not  my 
whole  life  been  just  as  spendthrift  —  have  1  not  wasted 
every  gitit  I  possessed,  and  ended  just  where  I  begun?" 

**The  master  sent  me,"  cried  Molly,  entering,  "to 
gay  that  there's  a  boat  comin'  in  now,  and,  maybe,  one 
you  know  would  be  aboord  of  her." 

^'Very  well,  Molly.  If  a  stranger  should  land  and 
auk  for  his  honour  or  myself,  show  him  in  here." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

How  tb«  TMk  Tried  her. 

Kate  dressed  herself  witli  more  than  usual  care  *-* 
simply ,  indeed ,  but  with  a  degree  of  attention  to  be- 
comiiigness  that  was  truly  remarkable.  Twice  did  she 
alter  the  arrangement  of  her  hair,  and  more  than  once 
did  she  try  what  coloured  ribbon  would  best  suit  the 
style  she  had  chosen.  A  man  might  have  passed  with- 
tmt  notice  the  little  details  by  which  she  heightened 
the  charms  that  were  nature  to  her,  but  a  woman  would 
quickly  have  detected  small  traits  of  coquetry  in  the 
loose  fidling  curls  that  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  the  open 
sleeve  that  displayed  her  finely-turned  arm;  nor  would 
the  vprig  of  dark  purple  heatb  she  wore  in  her  bownn 
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have  escaped  the  critical  eye,  well  knowing  bow  Hi 
sombre  colouring  "broagbt  out"  the  transparent  brilli- 
ancy of  the  fair  skin  beneath  it 

She  had  but  completed  her  studied  bat  mmple 
toilet,  when  Molly  ushered  into  the  room  ^'Tbe  strange 
man,  Miss,  that  wants  to  see  the  master/' 

^^And  that  is  only  to  see  the  mistress,  Fm  told," 
added  Mr.  O'Korke,  as  he  seated  himself,  and  laid  \m 
hat  on  the  floor  beside  him.  It  was  then  that  Este 
Altered,  and  as  the  fellow  arose  to  greet  her,  his  loob 
of  admiring  wonder  sufficiently  told  what  success  had 
waited  on  her  efforts. 

^^  My  uncle  is  not  well  enough  to  see  you,'^  said  she, 
as  she  sat  down,  "but  he  has  told  me  every  thing  that  he 
would  say,  and  I  have  ventured  to  assure  him  that,  ai 
you  and  I  are  somewhat  old  friends,  we  should  soon 
come  to  an  understanding  together;  the  more,  as  we 
can  have  but  the  same  wish  in  the  object  before  us." 

"May  I  never!  but  you're  grown  an  elegant  woman," 
cried  O'Rorke.  "  *Tisn't  out  of  flattery  I  say  it,  bat  I 
don't  think  there's  your  equal  in  Dublin/' 

"I'm  very  proud  of  your  approval,"  said  she,  with 
a  faint  smile,  but  with  the  most  perfect  composure. 

"And  it's  honest  —  all  honest,"  added  he.  "It 
isn't  as  if  you  was  made  up  with  paint,  and  false  hair, 
and  fine  lace,  and  stiff  silk.  There  you  are,  as  simple 
as  the  turnpike  man's  daughter,  and,  by  the  harp  of 
old  Ireland,  I'll  back  you  against  any  beauty  in  St 
James's  this  day." 

"My  dear  Mr.  O'Rorke,  it's  not  quite  fair  to  tun 
my  hea^d  in  this  fashion.  Don't  forget  that  these  are 
the  sort  of  things  I'm  not  accustomed  to  hear  in  this 

place.'' 
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^  Bj  mj  conscience,  then,  jou^U  hear  them  in  m«nj 
another  place  before  jou  die.  Listen  to  me  now,  MIm 
LnttrelL  It's  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  them  that 
eonld  help  it  that  you're  not  at  the  Court  of  France 
this  day.  Fm  talking  good  sense  when  I  say  you'd 
make  a  sensation  there  such  as  they  never  knew  since 
chat  old  blackguard  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gathered  all 
the  beauties  in  the  world  round  him  instead  of  pictures 
and  statues.  More  by  token,  he  wasn't  wrong,  flesh 
and  blood  beats  white  marble  and  canvas  easily." 

*^I  suspect  I  see  what  sort  of  a  king  Mr.  O'Borke 
would  have  been!"  naid  she,  archly. 

**  Liberty,  first  of  all,  darling,"  said  ho,  recaUed  by 
the  personal  appeal  to  the  stock  theme  of  his  life;  ^*'tis 
the  birthright  of  the  man  an  he  steps  on  his  native 
earth ;  'tis  the  first  whisper  of  the  human  heart,  whether 
in  the  frosen  regions  of  eternal  snow,  or  the  sun- 
acorehed  plains  of  tlie  tropics.  *Tis  for  sacred  liberty 
oar  fathers  fought  for  seven  centuries,  and  we'll  fight 
•even  more. 

Erin  go  Braf  h  ia  a  nation*!  erj , 
*TI«  nUllona  that  ting  it  in  chorot , 
And  to  that  ton*,  before  we  die , 
We*ll  rhate  the  Saxon  before  a*. 

Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  cried  he,  wiping  his  brow.  **Why 
did  you  set  me  off  so?  I  took  an  oath  on  Saturday 
iMt  that  I'd  think  of  nothing  but  old  Peter  till  the 
trial  was  over,  and  here  I  am  talking  of  Erin's  woes 
jnat  as  if  I  was  at  Burgh  Quay,  and  O'Connell  in  the 
chair." 

**Let  us  talk  of  Peter,  then.  I  am  longing  to  hear 
of  him." 

^It'a  a  short  story.    They  caught  him  at  sea,  in  an 
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open  boat;  lie  was  making  for  a  brig  botmd  for  New- 
foundland.    They  caught  him,   but  thej  had  a  fight 
for  it,  and  they  got  the  worst  of  it,   too.     Old  Peter 
wasn^t  a  man  to  be  taken  with  his  arms  crossed.    But 
it  was  all  the  worse,  for  Tom   Crowe  sa3rB  the  last 
business  will  go  harder  with  him  than  the  first,  and 
Tom    says    what's    true.      They'd  rather   hang  Petir 
Malone  than  any  other  ten  men  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
This  is  the  fifth  time  they've  had  him  in  the  dock;  but 
to  be  sure  he  had  a  fine  bar  the  last  trial.     He  had 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  Dick  Shell." 

*^And  who  will  defend  him  now?'*  asked  she, 
eagerly. 

"That's  what  your  Uncle  Luttrell  must  answer, 
Miss  Kate;  he  is  the  only  one  can  reply  to  tint 
question." 

"Listen  to  me  now  attentively,  and  I  will  explain 
to  you  my  uncle's  position;  a  very  few  words  will  suf- 
fice, and  you  are  not  a  man  to  require  more  than  are 
necessary.  He  has  by  great  effort  and  at  heavy  sacri- 
fice got  a  small  sum  of  money — " 

"What  do  you  call  a  small  sum?"  broke  he  m. 
"Is  it  a  hundred?" 

"No;  not  fifty!" 

A  long  whistle  was  O'Rorke's  reply,  as  he  aroee 
and  took  up  his  hat 

"You  had  better  hear  me  out,"  said  she,  calmly. 
"This  sum  I  have  here  —  it  is  thirty-five  pounds;  he 
empowers  me  to  place  it  in  your  hands  to-day,  with 
the  promise  of  as  much  more  the  day  before  the  assizes 
open." 

"And  why  not  at  once?    Why  not  now?" 

"  You  shall  Yieax.    IlL^  ^•^wc^'^  ^sA  ^<sc&a?\dfi  ^  in  re- 
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am  for  this  aid,  that  he  he  not  siimnioned  as  a  wit- 
leaa  on  the  trial.  To  call  him  would  be  a  needless 
sposnre  —  a  mere  valueless  cruelty." 

**It  would  not,'*  cried  the  other,  fiercely.  *'It*s  not 
it  this  time  of  day  any  one  has  to  know  the  effect  of 
tutting  a  gentleman  in  the  witness-box,  when  it  is  a 
loor  labouring  man  is  in  the  dock.  Let  John  Lnttrell 
ome  into  court,  and,  after  sitting  beside  the  Chief 
laron  on  the  Bench,  get  up  on  the  table  and  take  his 
nth  that  he  has  known  Peter  Malone,  the  prisoner, 
jr  more  than  twen^  years,  as  a  hard-working,  quiet, 
eoent  man,  tzying  to  bring  up  his  family  respectably, 
nd,  indeed,  with  such  a  desire  to  better  their  condition 
I  life,  that  he,  John  Luttrell  of  Arran,  was  not  ashamed 
9  make  one  of  that  same  Peter  Malone's  daughters  his 
ife,  so  well  brought  up,  so  well  educated  were  they — '* 
Stop!  this  cannot  be.  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible.'* 
And  why  is  it  imposHible?  Is  it  true  what  Fm 
i3ring?  Was  Peter  Malone's  daughter  John  Hamilton 
lUttreirs  wife  or  not?  There's  the  whole  question. 
jid  what  sort  of  a  man  or  a  gentleman  is  he  that  is 
shamed  to  own  hiH  wife?" 

^^Do  not  speak  so  loud;  and  now  listen  to  me. 
[y  uncle,  for  his  own  good  reasons,  will  not  face  the 
Kposnre  of  a  public  trial  and  the  insolence  of  the 
*it>wn  lawyers,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  rake  up 
mg  buried  accusations  against  him,  and  revive  sorrows 
Ueh  even  in  their  decay  embitter  his  life.  He  will 
ot  endure  this,  and  he  is  right"; 

^Bight  to  deny  a  man  his  chance  of  lifel" 

".You  know  well  —  none  better  —  how  little  my 
■de^s  testimony  could  serve  this  poor  man.    £Bs  case 
too  serious  for  that" 

LmtreU  of  ArrM.  II.  10 
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"e  not  a  generouH  gentleman,  he  would  never  have 
de  the  proposal  I  have  now  told  jon  of/' 
''Tell  the  generous  gentleman,  then,  to  keep  hi» 
ney,  yonng  /o/i//,'*  and  he  laid  a  sarcastic  emphasis 
the  word.  *'Tell  him  Til  not  touch  a  shilling  of  it. 
d  rU  tell  you  more  tliat  you  may  tell  him ;  say  that 
LI  want  It  all,  to  buy  himself  a  new  suit  of. clothes 
make  a  decent  appearance  when  he's  summoned  to 
le  forward  at  the  trial/' 

**  You'd  no  more  dare  to  utter  this  insolence  to  his 

B,   than  you'd  brave  the  anger  of  his  people  here 

en  they  heard  he  was  insulted;  and  take  my  word 

it,  Tim  O'Rorke,   Tra  only  hesitating  this  moment 

ether  rU  not  tell  them." 

As  she  spoke,  she  flung  wide   the  window,  and 
ked  out  upon  the  shore  beneath,  where  some  thii'ty 
d  islanders  were  listlessly  lounging  and  waiting  for 
tide  to  ebb. 

O'Rorke  grew  lividly  pale  at  a  threat  so  significant, 
there  was  any  tiling  that  had  u  greater  terror  for 
I  than  anotlier,  it  was  a  popular  vengeance. 
''Well,  8ir,  do  you  like  the  prospect  from  this 
tdowV  asked  she.  ''Come  here,  and  tell  me  if  it 
lot  interesting." 

**^It's  wild  enough,  if  you  moan  that,"  said  he, 
h  a  forced  effort  to  seem  calm. 
*^Tim  O'Rorke,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
I ,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  expression  of  kindly 
ining,  "it  is  not  in  their  trouble  that  friends  should 
out     I  know  what  affection  you  have  for  my  poor 

grandfather " 

^80,  then,  yon  own  him?"  cried  he,  scoffingly. 
''When  did  I  disown  him?" 

10« 
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"Majbe  not;  but  it's  the  first  time  since  I  cntmi 
this  room  that  you  called  him  by  that  name." 

She  flushed  up;  but  after  a  moment,  represnng  ber 
anger,  she  said: 

^^Let  us  think  only  of  him  whose  life  is  in  peril. 
What  do  you  advise?  —  what  do  you  wish?" 

"I  have  no  more  to  say,  Miss  Kate.  /  have  toW 
you  what  the  defence  will  cost,  I  have  told  yon  that 
we  have  nobody  to  look  to  but  yourselves,  and  yw 
have  just  told  me  that  it^s  a  broken  reed  we're  leaning 
on,  and  now  I  don't  think  there's  much  more  to  be 
said  by  either  of  us." 

She  leaned  her  forehead  against  the  wall,  and 
seemed  deeply  lost  in  thought 

"I  mustn't  lose  the  tide,  any  way,"  said  he,  taking 
up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  laying  them  on  the  table. 
"I  may  as  well  put  old  Peter  out  of  pain,  for  anxiety 
is  the  greatest  of  all  pain,  and  tell  him  that  John 
Luttrell  won't  help  him." 

"Not  will  not  —  say  that  he  cannot  help  him!" 

"'Tis  little  difference  it  makes  whether  it's  the  will 
or  the  way  is  wanting  when  a  drowning  man  cries  out, 
and  nobody  gives  him  a  hand.  And  yet,"  added  he, 
"it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  old  Peter  that  his  daugh- 
ter's husband  could  be  so  cold  hearted.  I'm  thinking 
you  ought  to  write  a  line  or  two  with  your  own  hand, 
and  say  that  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  didnH 
bring  better  news  back  with  me." 

She  made  him  no  answer,  and,  after  a  pause,  he 
went  on: 

"There's  his  money,  Miss  —  give  it  back  to  him; 
much  good  may  it  do  him.  He  has  the  comfort  of 
thinking,  that  if  lie  AiAblI  ^'^V  «b  io^ttoAv^  with  his  wife, 
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ler  relations  never  cost  liini  much,  either/*  He  moved 
iway  towards  the  door.  '^ Good- by,  Miss  Kate.  Tell 
'our  uncle  that  Peter^s  case  is  the  third  on  the  list, 
nd  lie1l  be  time  enough  if  he  leaves  home  on  the 
>th  —  that  will  be  Tuesday  week/' 

She  turned  hastily  round,  and  overtook  him  as  be 
iid  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door: 

'*One  word  —  only  one  word  more,  O'Rorke!" 
ried  she,  impassionedly.  *^I  have  told  you  fkithiully 
rhst  my  uncle  charged  me  witli.  I  swear  to  you,  be- 
[>re  Heaven,  I  do  not  know  of  any  help  he  can  offer 
zcept  thin.  Now,  if  there  is  any  way  that  you  can 
(link  of  to  Ker\'e  this  poor  old  man,  say  so,  and  I 
irear  to  you  again,  if  it  depends  on  me.  Til  do  it!*' 

**  Would  it  be  too  late  to  i^nrite  to  Vyner?"  asked 
e,  half  doggedly. 

*^ Utterly.  He  is  in  Italy.  Besides,  my  uncle 
»lls  me  he  is  in  some  great  trouble  himself  about 
loney." 

**  What  of  that  other  —  I  forget  his  name  —  where 
ou  were  li\nng  last?" 

''Sir  Within  Wardle.     Impossible!  —  impossible!'* 

"And  why?" 

''I  cannot  tell  you.  But  I  may  say  this,  that  Fd 
ither  beg  in  tlie  street  than  Td  stoop  to  ask  him." 

"Isn't  he  rich?" 
Immensely  rich.** 

And  he  is  generous  and  free  of  hb  money,  yon 
Iways  said?" 

'*  I  never  heard  of  one  more  so.** 

"There's  the  two  things  we  want  —  money,  and 
be  man  that  will  give  it.     Sit  down  there,  and  write 
lines  to  him:    'My  grandfather  is  to  be  tried 
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this  assizes  on  a  diarge  of  wflM  murder.    I  ban  no 
money  to  pay  for  bis  defence.    "Will  you  help  me?^" 

"Ob  no,  no  I  I  conld  not!  —  I  could  not!"  cried 
sbe,  covering  ber  face  witb  both  her  hands. 

"Why,  it's  only  this  minute  you  were  ready  to 
swear  to  me  that  you'd  do  anything  in  the  world  to 
save  him,  and  now  that  IVe  hit  on  this,  you  ay  wt, 
*No  —  no!'  as  if  I  was  proposing  something  to  shame 
and  disgrace  you." 

"Shame  and  disgrace,  indeed!"  burst  she  oat,  as  a 
sickly  colour  came  over  ber,  and  she  looked  lil^e  <Hie 
recovering  after  a  fainting-fit 

"Well,  I'm  no  judge  of  these  things,"  muttered  be, 
"but  I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is  that  would  be  harder 
to  feel  than  the  sight  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two 
going  to  the  gallows!" 

She  giave  a  sharp  cry,  and  held  her  bead  with  both 
hands,  as  if  some  sudden  sharp  pang  shot  throngb  hen 

"Do  not  —  do  not,  Tim  O'Rorke!  I  can't  bear 
it!"  she  screamed  out,  in  a  voice  of  wild,  harA 
meaning. 

"I'U  never  ask  you  again,"  said  be,  slowly;  "but 
maybe  the  day  will  come  when  you'll  be  sorry  that  1 
did  not!     Good-by." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  sat  with  her  face  hid  ^ 
ber  bands,  and  turned  towards  the  wall. 

"Good-by,  Miss  Kate,"  repeated  he  once  more; 
and,  opening  the  door  slowly,  he  went  out,  and  closed 
it  after  him. 

She  never  stirred  nor  raised  her  head,  till,  by  * 
rustling  sound  of  the  branches  at  the  window,  she  was 
startled,  and  looked  up.  It  was  O'Rorke,  who  ^^ 
leaning  on  the  s\\\  o^  \)Rft  V\w\sy«  ^  ^x^jI  looking  in. 
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^*  Would  yon  give  me  a  scrap  of  somethmg  70a 
rere  wearing  —  a  bit  of  ribbon,  or  the  like,  I  know 
'oa*re  not  fond  of  catting  off  jonr  hair  —  to  g^ve 
be  old  man?  Ue^d  rather  have  it  than  a  crown 
3wel " 

**Take  thisT'  cried  she,  snatching  np  a  scissors, 
nd  catting  off  tlie  long  and  silky  lock  that  fell  in  a 
nri  upon  her  neck;  and,  turning  to  the  table,  she 
olded  it  neatly  in  a  piece  of  paper.  She  took  up  her 
•en,  too,  but  the  thought  that  he  could  not  read  de- 
erred  her;  for  what  she  would  have  written  she  could 
tot  bear  that  other  eyes  than  his  own  should  traee, 
nd  she  sat  thinking  for  some  minutes,  when  suddenly, 
hrough  what  train  of  thought  impelled  it  is  not  easy 
o  say,  she  cried  out,  ^^Yes,  I  will  do  it!  Come  back 
—  wait  a  moment  —  or,  better  stiU,  leave  me  to 
nyself  an  instant,  and  I  shall  be  ready/' 

He  left  the  window,  and  she  sat  down  at  the  table. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  reflection  she  wrote 
bus: 

*^SiR,  —  I  make  no  attempt  to  deprecate  your 

jiger,  or  palliate  the  wrong  I  have  done  you.     My 

rffence  is  one  that  only  a  free  pardon  could  cover,  and 

do  not  dare  to  entreat  for  tliis.     It  is  for  something 

sore,  and  less  than  forgiveness,  I  have  now  to  ask  you. 

^^My  gnmdfathcr,  a  man  of  eighty,  is  in  goal,  about 
o  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  felony;  he  declares  his  in- 
leoence,  but,  having  no  means  to  pay  counsel,  despairs 
i(  eatablishing  the  fact  My  uncle  cannot  help  him; 
rill  you? 

''  When  I  think  of  the  time  that  I  had  not  to  speak 
k  wish  till  I  saw  it  gratified,  I  sicken  over  the  ingra- 
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dtade  which  drives  me  to  approach  jon  as  a  npptisnt, 
while  I  promise  never  again  to  addross  701L 

*^The  bearer  of  the  present  note  will  take  diaip 
of  your  answer,  should  you  deign  to  reply  to  your  un- 
happy, because  unworthy, 

^'Katb  Luttrill. 

''Are  you  ready  with  the  letter?"  asked  O'Rorke, 
as  he  leaned  his  arms  on  the  window-sill  and  looked 
into  the  room. 

^^Yes,"  said  she,  folding  and  addressing  it  "Too 
will  set  out  immediately,  and  deliver  this  into  the  huA 
of  Sir  Within  Waxdle,  at  Dalradem  Castle.  .  It  is  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Wrexham.  Mind  I  into  his  own 
hands,  for  I  am  not  sure  how  or  by  whom  he  maT 
now  be  surrounded.  As  little  can  I  guess  what  sort  of 
a  reply  he  may  give;  he  may  reject  my  entreaty;  he 
may  even  refuse  to  answer  it  He  would  have  every 
right  to  do  either.  Let  it  be  your  care  to  note  him 
closely  as  he  reads  my  letter,  and  mark  what  effect  it 
produces.  I  shall  question  you,  when  you  come  back, 
on  the  minutest  details  of  your  meeting  —  of  all  that 
he  says,  of  his  manner,  of  his  looks;  whether  he  speab 
of  me,  and  how.  You  know  well,  few  better,  how  to 
acquit  yoiirself  in  such  a  scene,  and  be  sure  that  yon 
address  your  sharpest  wits  to  it  If  he  be  ill  and  cannot 
write,  tell  him  tliat  he  may  trust  you  with  a  verbal 
answer.  /  have  not  said  so  in  my  note ,  but  you  maji 
and  he  will  believe  you ;  he  reads  men  quickly,  and  he 
will  see  that^'  you  are  in  my  confidence.  If  he  asks  yon 
about  me  and  my  life  here,  answer  freely  whatever  your 
own  judgment  prompts ;  he  may  question  you  about  the 
pluce  I  live  in,  ieU  \mn  ^\^V.  \\.  \a  Ivka." 
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lon^t  ^ve  me  any  more  directions,  if  yon  don*t 

De  to  forget  some  of  them;  only  tell  me  one  thing, 

iwks  me  as  to  what  amount  might  be  required  for 

dfence,  am   I  to  say  the  highest  figure  or  the 

T 

fou  are  to  adhere  to  the  strict  truth,  0*Rorke, 

>r  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  you  wOl  be  in 

*esence  of  a  man  well  accustomed  to  deal  with 

r  men  than  yourself,  and  that  all  your  attempts 

eption  would  go  for  nothing.*' 

ind  if  be  says,  'Why  don't  Mr.  Luttrell  come 

"d  to  help  one  of  his  own  near  relations?"* 

le  will  not  ask  this/* 

Lnd  why  wouldn't  he?*' 

Because  he  is  a  gentleman,  Sir." 

)h,  that's  the  reason,"  said  O'Rorke,  sneeringly. 

,,  I  think  by  this  time  I  know  as  much  about 

4)  I  am  likely  to  do  till  I  see  him,  so  I'll  be 

lave  you  any  money  for  this  journey?" 
)f  course  I   haven't      I  suppose   I'll  need   five 
B  to  come  and  go." 

Take  ten,''  said  she,  pushing  the  notes  towards 
**I  will  tiy  and  settle  matters  with  my  unde 

)y  St.  Peter!  you  ought  to  have  been  bom  a  lady 

k  fine  estate,"  cried  he,  rapturously.     ''You  have 

id  way  of  doing  things,  anyhow!" 

le  smiled  at  the  flattery;  it  was  not  at  all  dis- 

ig  to  her,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  as 

id  '*Good-by." 

fonll   see   me   here  by   Saturday  next,   if  I'm 
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^'May  it  be  with  good  news/*  said  she,  ▼iviQg& 
good-by.  *^My  love  to  old  grandfather."  Soaroeiywtf 
die  last  word  uttered,  when  Lnttrell  opened  the  door 
stealthily,  and  peeped  in. 

'^How  long  this  interview  has  lasted,  Kate,"  said 
he;  "what  have  you  done?" 

"You  must  wait  till  next  Saturday,  uncle,  for  my 
answer,  and  I  hope  it  will  content  you." 

"Why  not  tell  me  now?" 

"Because  I  could  not  tell  you  enough,  Sir." 

"I  am  not  wont  to  be  treated  as  a  child  wboce 
fortunes  are  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  others!"  said  be, 
sternly.  "When  Saturday  comes,  it  may  be  to  hev 
that  which  I  cannot  approve  of  —  which  I  wfll  not 
accept" 

"Yes,  Sir,  you  will,"  said  she,  calmly.  "You  charged 
me  to  do  my  best,  and  when  I  shall  have  done  so  joa 
will  not  discredit  me." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Mr.  OHorke  Abroad. 

Albeit  Mr.  O^Rorke  had  no  partiality  for  the  Saxon, 
he  did  not  dislike  his  English  tour.  It  was  an  occasion 
for  much  enjoyment  in  the  present,  with  a  prospect  of 
considerable  expatiation  over  in  the-  foture.  He  travelled 
—  and  it  is  a  mode  which  occasionally  enhances  the 
enjoyments  of  travel  —  at  another's  expense;  and  he  in- 
dulged in  many  little  luxuries  not  kno^^  to  his  daily  life- 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  glorious  day,  mellow 
in  all  the  richness  of  autumn,  that  he  first  caught  sight 
o{  the  great  ma»»vv^  Vjor^^^t^  ^\i^  Wtllemented  walls  of 
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)alnuleni  Castle.  The  setting  san  had  just  &llen  on 
he  windows,  and  the  vast  frontage  was  illaminated 
rich  a  golden  glory  that  relieved  the  stem  severity  of 
be  heavy  masonry,  and  gave  warmth  and  colour  to  its 
old  and  stately  feudalism. 

**And  she  left  this  for  that  rock  —  that  miserable 
i^ek  in  the  ocean,"  cried  he.  **What  could  possess  her 
0  do  it?  She  was  no  fool,  that  was  clear  enough.  It 
rsM  no  fool  could  liave  made  herself  what  she  was; 
Ad  what  else  than  folly  could  make  any  one  exchange 
hat  princely  place  for  the  wild  and  dreary  desolation 
f  Arran?  There's  more  in  this  than  one  sees  on  the 
ur&ce,''  tliought  O'Rorke.  ^^It's  not  in  human  nature 
o  believe  that  she  did  not  enjoy  the  grand  life  such  a 
MNise  must  supply  —  the  veiy  aspect  of  it  suggested 
rreiything  that  wealth  could  compass,  and  it  could  not 
la  Uiat  she  did  not  attach  herself  to  its  enjoyments. 
Yo;  there  must  have  been  a  reason,  or  something  that 
Im  thought  was  a  reason,  for  it  Ay,  and  that  same 
eason,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  the  source  of 
ler  great  unwillingness  to  address  Sir  Within.  She 
•ft  him  in  anger,  that's  plain  enough;  and  about  what 
onld  it  be?  Had  she  wearied  him?  Had  her  temper, 
ir  her  caprice,  or  her  extravagance,  tired  out  his  pa- 
Moce?  Was  it  that  the  self-indulgence  of  the  spoiled 
yid  had  at  last  revolted  the  very  spirit  that  had 
polled  her?  or  was  it"  —  and,  to  0'Rorke*s  thinking, 
Ua  aeemed  not  improbable  —  ^*Sir  Within  had  made 
lOr  Krane  proposab,  not  merely  offensive  to  her  dignity, 
ml  SB  outrage  to  her  ambition?  If  I  know  you,  Miss 
Eatty^"^  said  he,  aloud,  '^you  never  lived  in  that  grand 
without  dreaming  of  the  time  you'd  be  the 
of  it  And  what  made  you  give  up  the  game? 
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ThfttB  what  Id  like  lo  kuuw,    and  it's  what  Ml  lij  w 
find  ont  before  1  leave  tli'is." 

Aa  he  drew  neartr  die  castle,  the  sttttoly  pmitm 
of  the  place  Ttnpresixed  hitn  DtiLI  more.  Nevi«-  had  fa* 
»een  such  magnificent  timber  —  uever  befvn  haii  bi 
witnessed  that  marvellous  order  and  proprietT  whicli 
(five  even  to  a  vast  park  all  the  ele^uce  of  a  gudn. 
The  i^luinps  of  flon'ery  shrubs,  in  Bpol<:  that  few  wouU 
probably  ever  risit  —  rare  trees  in  out-of-the-wmy  pUm 
—  seemed  to  show  what  inimenee  rasoarces  exincd 
where  so  much  that  was  valnsble  cnnld  be  ftqoandereJ 
nncared  for. 

One  of  the  keepers,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied 
from  the  gnte-lodpe,  disconreed  to  him  freely  as  iLej 
went  iJoii^',  telling  nf  t!ie  bniidreils  oi"  nere*  eiicl-W 
whhin  the  demesne,  the  extensive  gwdens  and  pluMuw 
gnmnds,  to  keep  which  in  order  reqniivd  quits  a  n- 
giment  of  labonren,  "and  alt,"  as  the  man  adde^  *% 
an  old  man  that  sits  alt  day  at  a  window,  and  e^ 
comes  ont  of  an  evening  to  take  the  ur  on  a  tcnw 
Never  seee  anj  one,  nor  foes  anywhere;  and  wa 
eron  dine  with  his  young  rsIaUon,  Mr.  Ladarelle,  w' 
is  down  here  for  the  shooting." 

O'Rorke  skirmished  eantionsly,  of  eonrse,  to  aacert 
whether  the  man  conld  tell  him  anyAing  of  Kate, 
he  fonnd  that  he  had  only  lately  entered  the  ten 
and  never  beard  of  her.  He  had  heard,  however, 
Sir  'Within  was  greatly  changed  of  late;  aome  hi 
blow,  of  what  sort  he  knew  not,  had  belUIeti  Ida, 
he  now  neither  rode  out  nor  drove,  did  not  tm 
enter  the  garden,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  weary  of  hif 
and  indiflterent  to  everything. 

"There  he   is   now,   on   the   terrace,   takin 
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g  walk.    I  mustn^t  go  any  farther  with  yon;  bat 

you  paaH  the  two  large  oaks  yonder,  yoa^U  see 

eat  entrance,  ring  the  bell,  and  some  one  will 

JO  you." 

Rorke  went  on  his  way,  but  had  not  gone  fiur 

he  was  over- taken  by  a  servant  in  livery,  who, 

eadcd  and  almost  breathless   from  running,  de- 

d  angrily  **What  he  was  doing  there?" 
have  a  letter  for  your  master  that  I  wish  to 

'  at  once,"  replied  he,  finnly. 

rive  it  here,  and  wait  for  your  answer  round 

by  the  stables." 

To  such  thing,  my  smart  fellow;  I  am  to  deliver 

ter  into  your  master's  hand,  and  I  will  give  it 

other." 

ou're  more  likely,  then,   to  take  it  back  with 

said  the  other,  jeeringly,  and  turned  away. 

'ell  your  master  that  my  letter  comes  from  Ire- 
cried  O'Rorke  afler  him,  ^*and  that  it  is  one 

brook   delay/'     But   whether  Uie  fellow  heard 
not,  he  could  not  say. 

less  time,  however,  than  he  believed  it  possible 
man  to  have  given  his  message,  came  a  demure* 

i;  man  in  black  from  the  castle,  who  beckoned 
come  forward. 

jre  you   the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Ireland?" 

he. 

es.     It  is  to  be  given  to  Sir  Within  Wardle*s 

ind.'' 

!ome  along  with  me,  then." 

Etorke  was  too  much  excited  by  the  thought  of 

esence  he  was  about  to  stand  in,  to  note  more 

peneraUy   the  spaeious  hall  and   the    immense 
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mnUe  stein  Oat  kd  hnk  it'  Vhft  Ulf>«riiii^ 
wlioM  windows  of  steined  glasi  OMw  s  mst'OlliMl 
glow  over  walls  aiid  psvemsBt,  tugilhw  wMi  As  lU 
peiAime  of  floworsy  made  bis  head  fed  esBfesslai 
addled. 

As  the  iMivaut  nshsrad  Iubi  ob  tiie  tsrtaBSv  it 
whispered,  ''Go  finward,**  and  dieB  retired.  (ySoihi 
advanoed  to  whereKrWiddB  was  now  seattii  eae  «a 
leaning  on  die  teMe  beside  hiai. 

''Yon  said  70a  eame  from  Irslaitd,"  asked  be,  bi 
weak  voice;  ''is  it  from  Anan?** 

"It  is.  Sir." 

«'Thank  Heaven!*'  mnttered  be  lo  biiMsIf  *Giii 
me  your  letter.  60  down  yonder**  •—  and  he  poislri 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  terrace  —  ^'  I  sliaD  eall  jm 
when  I  want  yon." 

When  O'Korfce  reached  the  end  of  the  tenace,  k 
turned  a  cautious,  furtive  look  towards  the  old  miB 
who  still  sat  with  the  unopened  letter  in  his  hand,  0 
did  not  move.     At  last  he  broke  the  seal,  but  mt 
seemed   the   agitation   of  his   feelings    that   be  eon 
scarcely  read  it,  for  he  twice  laid  it  on  the  table  a 
hid  his  face  between  his  hands.     Suddenly  he  lool 
up  and  beckoned  O^Rorke  towards  him,  and  said: 

*^  Tell  me,  my  good  man,  do  yon  know  the  cont 
of  this  letter?" 

"I  know  what  it's  about.  Sir." 

"Were  you  with  her  when  she  wrote  it?" 

"I  was." 

**Was  it  of  her  own  will  —  at  the  snggesti 
her  own  thoughts?  I  mean,  did  she  write  this  wiD 
and  without  a  struggle?" 

"That  she  didn't!    She  wrote  it  just  beoaw 
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ithont  it  her  old  grandfather  wonldnH  have  eren  a 
lance  for  his  life!  She  wrote  it,  crying  bitterly  all 
e  time,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking." 

The  old  man  turned  away  his  head,  but  with  his 
knd  motioned  to  the  other  to  cease  speaking.  Either 
Rorkc,  however,  did  not  understand  the  gesture,  or 
»  unheeded  it     He  went  on: 

^*rd  rather,'  says  she,  ^see  my  right  hand  cut  off, 
ui  see  it  write  these  lines,'  says  she." 

"There!  there!"  burst  in  Sir  Within,  "that  will  do 
-  that  is  enough  —  say  no  more  of  this!" 

Bot  O'Rorke,  intent  on  finding  out  what  had  been 
e  relatione  between  them,  and  why  they  had  been 
T«red,  in  spite  of  all  admonition,  continued: 

**'8ure.  Miss  Kate,'  says  1,  'it  is  not  one  that  was 
loe  so  kind  and  so  generous  to  you  will  see  you  in 
imble  for  a  trifle  like  this,  for  of  course  it  would  be 
trifle  to  your  honour!'" 

*'And  yet  she  felt  it  a  humiliation  to  ask  me,"  said 
%f  despondingly. 

*'8he  did,  indeed!    'For,'  says  she,  'he  may  refuse 

'^No,  no;  she  never  tliought  that;  she  knew  me 
Btter  than  to  believe  it/' 

"Well,  indeed.  Sir,  it  was  what  I  thought  myself, 
id  I  said  in  my  own  mind,  'It's  more  ashamed  she  is 
■B  afeard.'" 

"Ashamed  of  what?"  cried  Sir  Within,  passionately. 
What  has  shame  to  do  with  it?" 

The  subtle  peasant  saw  through  what  a  channel  the 
liteoneeption  came,  and,  still  bent  on  tracing  out  the 
tfMmumB  tie  between  them,  said: 

^Allsr  all,  Sir,  for  a  young  lady,  and  a  haiidB4nDe 
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one  too,  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  a  gmtkmaa  Bot 
belonging  to  her,  kith  or  kin,  is  a  thing  thit  bad 
tongues  would  make  the  worst  of  if  they  got  bold 
of  it" 

Sir  Within's  sallow  cheek  flushed  up,  and  in  a 
broken  voice  he  said: 

^*Bad  tongues  are  only  tyrants  to  those  who  cannot 
brave  them.  Miss  Kate  Luttrell  b  not  of  their  number. 
You  shall  soon  see  if  these  same  bad  tongues  have  anj 
terrors  for  me." 

^^Fm  a  poor  man,  but  I  wasn't  so  always,"  said 
O'Borke,  "and  I  know  well  that  it  was  slander  and 
lying  crushed  m^." 

The  diversion  was  intended  to  have  awakened  some 
curiosity  as  to  his  former  condition,  but  Sir  'Within 
was  perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject  All  the  interest 
the  messenger  had  in  /i/>  eyes  came  from  the  fact  that 
he  came  from  hfir^  that  he  had  seen  hevy  and  was  near 
her  when  she  wrote. 

"This  island  —  I  only  know  it  by  the  map,"  said 
Sir  Within,  trying  to  talk  in  an  easy,  unconcerned 
strain  —  "it  is  very  poor,  I  believe?" 

"You  might  say  wretched,  and  be  nearer  the 
mark." 

"Is  it  celebrated  for  sport?  Is  the  shooting  or  the 
fishing  the  great  attraction?" 

"There's  no  shooting,  nor  any  fishing  but  the  deep 
sea  fishery;  and  more  men  are  lost  in  that  than  there 
are  fortunes  made  of  it" 

"And  what  could  have  induced  Mr.  Luttrell  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  such  a  spot?" 

"The  same  thing  that  sends  men  off  to  America, 
and  Australia^  and  "SeiN?  li«e\»sA\  Nk^  ^ame  thing  that 
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takes  a  mgn  eat  black  bread  when  he  canH  get  white; 
be  same  thing  that  —  Bat  what^s  the  nse  of  telling 
on  about  the  s3miptom8*,  when  yon  never  bo  mnch  as 
eard  of  the  disease?" 

'^Miss  Lnttrell's  life  must  be  a  very  lonely  one," 
ud  Sir  Within,  with  eveiy  effort  to  talk  in  a  tone  of 
neoneem. 

*^*Ti8  the  wonder  of  wonders  how  she  bears  it  I 
■ked  the  woman  that  lives  with  them  how  she  passed 
er  time  and  what  she  did,  and  she  said,  *She  takes  up 
vaiything  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  goes  at  it  as  if 
er  life  depended  on  it*  One  time  it  was  gathering 
lants,  and  sprigs  of  heath,  and  moss,  and  the  like  — * 
Fen  seaweed  she^d  bring  home  —  going  after  them 
p  crags  and  cliffs  that  a  goat  couldnH  climb.  Then 
he*d  give  np  that  and  take  to  gardening,  and  work 
U  day  long;  then  it  was  nflaking  fishing-nets;  then  it 
mm  keeping  a  school,  and  teaching  the  fishermen^s 
hildren;  she  even  tried  to  teach  them  to  sing,  till  a 
■dden  thought  stmck  her  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
ifeboat  on  the  island,  and  she  sat  to  writing  to  all  the 
eople  that  she  could  think  of  to  send  a  plan  of  one, 
leaning,  I  suppose'*  —  here  he  grinned  —  ^*to  make 
i  herself  afterwards.** 

Sir  Within  listened  eagerly  to  all  this,  and  then 
•ked: 

**And  her  uncle  —  does  he  aid  her  in  these  pro- 
sets?" 

''He!  It*s  little  he  troubles  himself  about  her!  Why, 
t*a  often  three  days  that  they  don*t  even  meet!  They 
take  their  meals  together.  It*s  a  wonder  of 
from,  him  the  day  that  he*ll  tap  the  window 
t  hmt  room  with  his  knueklee  and  say  'Gk>od  mom- 

iMlina  tf  Arra*.  U.  H 
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ing,'  and  when  she'd  get  up  to  (^pen  the  window  to 
answer  hini,  he'd  be  gone!'' 

'^How  desolate  —  how  dreary!"  muttered  the  old 
man.  "Does  this  wearisome  life  prey  upon  her?  Is 
she  altered  in  appearance  —  thinner  or  ptder?'* 

"rU  tell  you  how  she  looks,  and  there's  not  a  mm 
in  Ireland  understands  a  woman's  face  better  than  hin 
before  you,  and  here's  what  it  means  in  three  words. 
It  means  scorn  for  a  world  that  could  let  the  like  of 
her  wither  and  waste  on  that  lonely  rock,  for  it's  Bot 
alone  beauty  she  has,  but  she  has  grace  and  el^;«iioe, 
and  a  way  of  charming  about  her  that's  more  tliai 
beauty,  and  there's  a  something  in  her  voice  —  whit 
it  is  I  don't  know,  but  it  goes  on  thrilling  into  joi 
after  she  has  done  speaking,  till  you  just  feel  that  t 
spell  was  working  in  you,  and  making  you  a. slave." 

"And  you  have  felt  this?"  said  the  old  man,  as 
though  involuntarily  demanding  an  avowal  that  would 
have  set  the  seal  of  confirmation  on  her  magic 

And  the  cunning  Celt  felt  all  the  force  of  the 
sarcasm,  while  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  confess  it 
And  yet  it  needed  great  self-control  to  suppress  his 
rising  anger,  and  keep  him  from  declaring  that  in  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  or  on  a  question  of  female  captira- 
tion,  he,  Tim  O'Borke,  Patriot,  Martyr,  and  Paddy  as 
he  was,  yielded  to  no  man. 

"Would  you  kindly  ring  that  bell  beside  you,  Mr. 
—  Mr.  — " 

"O'Rorke,  Sir." 

"Mr.  O'Rorke,  I  am  diffident  about  my  pronuDcia' 
tion  of  Irish  names,"  added  the  old  diplomadst, 
cautiously  veiling  the  sin  of  his  forgetftilness.  A 
aerraxii  speedily  ai^^go^^^  «sA  ^k  within  ordered  him 
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to  take  every  care  for  "thb  gentleman^s  acoommoda- 
tion."  '*I  ahall  be  able  to  prepare  my  reply  to  this 
letter  to-night,  Mr.  O'Borke,  and  you  will  be  ficee 
to  leaTe  this  at  any  hour  that  may  suit  you  in  the 
morning. 

O'Rorke  retired  from  the  presence,  well  sadified 
with  himself,  and  with  the  way  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self. 

**  Would  you  like  to  have  the  papers,  Sir,  or  would 
yoa  prefer  seeing  the  gallery,  while  supper  is  getting 
ready?"  asked  the  obsequious  servant 

"m  take  a  look  at  your  pictures.  I  have  a  few 
myself ,""  said  Mr.  O'Rorke;  which  was  perfectly  true, 
thon^  they  were  not  in  the  first  taste  as  objects  of 
art,  being  certain  coloured  prints  of  Hempenstall,  the 
walking  gallows,  the  capture  of  liord  Edward  Fitsgerald 
and  a  few  similar  subjects  from  the  year  '98,  in  which, 
the   countenances   bestowed   on   the  Royalists 

itially  distinguished  them  in  tlie  most  crowded 
m61^es  from  all  honest  patriots. 

Leaving  Mr.  O'Rorke,  then,  to  examine  at  his 
leimone  Sir  Within's  varied  treasures,  we  make  no  excuse 
to  our  reader  for  not  recording  the  criticism  he  passed 
spoil  them. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Two  of  A  Trmdo. 

Whbther  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  display  a  proper  spirit  of  connoisseur^ 
ship  before  that  bland,  soft-spoken  domestic  who  ac- 
companied him  through  the  picture-gallery,  and  who« 
doabdew,  had  enjoyed  various  opportoniiiea  of  VrnVyMoHi^ 
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eritieal  notions  on  art,  diqpofed  Mi:  (KBoriDi  —  «r 
wheUrar  he  deemed  tkat  his  own  wngtjmmX  of  tk 
q^lendonr  woold  be  higher  if  nnwiteotaMd,  k  aol  gmi 
to  us  to  pronounce;  hot  so  it  iraSv  tbnt  ke  dki^Ml 
his  guide  Tery  soon,  and  deckred'that  he  yiefamd  to 
ramhk  about  qnite  alone.  The  well-tniiMd  aarfiat 
bowed  and  withdrew,  and  Mr.  0*Botke  wm  kft  ti 
revel  at  will  amidst  the  magnificence  of  Dalradem. 

There  were  art  treasarea  there  to  have  iooi  tk 
attention  and  captivated  the  gaae  of  oMMPe  ealtmtai 
admirers;  bat  these  attracted  less  of  hk  notka  diaa  d» 
splendid  fnmitnre,  the  inlaid  tabka,  the  lidUjr-ci- 
cmsted  cabinets,  the  gorgeonslj  f^ded  *^eonsoki," 
which,  as  he  surveyed,  he  appraised,  till  he  actnaOy 
lost  himself  in  the  arithmetic  of  his  valuation.  Nor  wai 
thb  mere  unprofitable  speculation;  far  from  it  Mr. 
O^Rorke  was  a  most  practical  individual,  and  the  point 
to  which  his  calculation  led  him  was  this:  How  mock 
depletion  will  all  this  pletiiora  admit  of?  What  amount 
of  money  may  be  a  fair  sum  to  extract  from  a  man  of  sock 
boundless  wealth?  ^^Fd  have  let  him  off  for  a  hundred 
pounds,'^  said  he  to  himself,  ^*as  I  came  up  the  avenue, 
and  I  wouldn't  take  three  now,  to  give  him  a  receipt  in 
full!'*  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  brigand,  he  estimated 
that  his  prisoner's  ransom  should  be  assessed  by  the 
measure  of  his  fortune. 

Wandering  on  from  room  to  room,  still  amaxed  at 
the  extent  and  splendour  he  surveyed,  he  opened  a 
door,  and  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  large  room  bril- 
liantiy  lighted,  and  with  a  table  copiously  covered  with 
fr^iit  and  wine.  As  he  stood,  astonished  at  the  si^t 
a  voice  cried  out,  "Holloa,  whose  that?  What  do  yon 
want?^   And  though  O'BoriLe  would  willingly  have  re- 
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reated,  he  was  so  much  embarrassed  by  hu  in.msion 
haX  he  could  not  move. 

"Who  the are  you?"  cried  out  the  voice  again. 

Lnd  now  O^Rorke  perceived  that  a  young  man  was 
alf  sittings  half  lying  in  the  recess  of  a  very  deep  chair, 
eside  the  fire,  with  his  legs  resting  on  another  chair. 
I  say/*  cried  he,  again,  ^*what  brings  you  here?**  And 
■  it  was  young  Ladarelle  that  spoke,  the  reader  may 
ossibly  imagine  that  the  tone  was  not  over  conciliatory. 

Retreat  was  now  out  of  the  question,  not  to  say 
bat  Mr.  0*Borke  had  regained  his  self-possession,  and 
ras  once  more  assured  and  collected.  Advancing,  there* 
3re,  till  he  came  in  front  of  the  other,  he  made  his 
pologies  for  the  accident  of  his  intrusion,  and  ex- 
lained  how  he  happened,  to  be  there. 

"And  Where's  die  letter  you  say  you  brought?" 
roke  in  Ladarelle,  hurriedly. 

"I  gave  it  to  Sir  Within  Wardle;  he  has  it  now." 

"Where  did  it  come  from?    Who  wrote  it?" 

"  It  came  from  Ireland ,  and  from^  a  part  of  Ireland 
tiat, 'maybe,  you  never  heard  of." 

"And  the  writer  —  who  was  he?" 

"That's  no  business  of  rnine,'*  said  Oltorke;  but 
e  contrived  to  give  the  words  the  significance  that 
rould  mean ,  "  Nor  of  yours  either." 

"I  think  I  can  guess  without  your  help,  my  worthy 
ricnd;  and  I  have  suspected  it  would  come  to  this  for 
lanj  a  day.     What  relation  are  you  to  her?" 

"Your  honour  must  explain  yourself  better,  if  you 
vot  a  dear  answer,**  replied  he,  in  some  confusion. 

"Don*t  fence  with  me,  my  fine  fellow.  Fm  more 
lan  your  match  at  that  game.  I  see  the  whole  thing 
ith  half  an  eye.     She  wants  to  come  back!** 
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Ab  he  said  the  last  words  lie  sat  np  straight  ia  the 
chair,  and  darted  a  searching,  stem  look  at  the  other. 

''Faix,  this  is  all  riddles  to  me,*'  said  0*Borke, 
folding  his  hands,  and  looking  his  very  atmost  to  seem 
like  one  puzzled  and  confused. 

"What  a fool  you  are,"  cried  Ladarelle,  ps«- 

sionately,  "not  to  see  that  you  may  as  well  tell  me  now^ 
what,  before  two  hours  are  over,  I  shall  know  f« 
nothing;  out  with  it,  what  was  in  the  letter.'* 

"How  can  I  tell  what's  in  a  sealed  letter,'*  said 
O'Rorke,  sulkily,  for  he  was  not  very  patient  under  this 
mode  of  interrogation. 

"Tou  know  who  wrote  it,  at  all  events?" 

"m  tell  you  what  I  knowl"  said  O'Borke,  tm- 
lutely.  "That  Fll  not  answer  any  more  questions,  tud 
that  m  leave  this  room  now." 

As  he  turned  towards  the  door,  Ladarelle  spnng 
up  and  said,  "You  mistake  me,  my  good  fellow,  if  70Q 
think  I  want  all  this  for  nothing.  If  you  knew  a  little 
more  of  me,  you'd  see  I  was  a  pleasanter  fellow  to  deal 
with  than  my  old  relation  yonder.  What  is  your  nainer 

"My  name,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  dogged  pride  — 
"my  name  is  O'Rorke." 

"Timothy  O'Rorke?    Ain't  I  right?" 

"You  are  indeed,  however  you  knew  it" 

"You  shall  soon  see.  I  have  had  a  letter  for  yon 
in  my  writing-desk  for  many  a  long  day.      ^Timothy 

O'Rorke,  Vinegar  Hill,  Gush something  or  other, 

Ireland.' " 

"And  who  wrote  it.  Sir?"  said  O'Rorke,  approach- 
ing him,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  anxious  voice. 

"ril  be  more  frank  with  you  than  you  are  with 
me.     rU  give  you  th©  \^\.\«t  ^  QC'^tVa." 
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''Bat  tell  me  who  wrote  it?'' 

*'Oii6  who  was  your  well  wiBhor,  and  who  told  mo 
I  might  tniat  you.'' 

Tliere  was  never  a  more  pncsluig  reply  than  tUi| 
for  Mr.  O'Borke  well  knew  that  there  were  few  who 
tliooght  well  of  him,  and  fewer  who  trusted  him. 

**8it  down.  Take  a  glass  of  wine.  Drink  this.'* 
And  as  he  spoke  he  fiUed  a  large  goblet  with  sherty. 

O'Rorke  drained  it,  and  looked  happier. 

''Take  anothw,"  said  Ladarelle,  as  he  filled  it  out, 
aad  0*Rorke  complied,  smacking  his  lips  with  satift- 
fiaetloin  as  he  finished. 

'*  When  you  have  read  the  letter  FU  give  you  dds 
evening,  O'Rorke,  you'll  see  that  we  are  two  men  who 
win  readily  understand  each  other.  My  friend  GrenfUl 
id " 


''Was  it  Mr.  Orenfell  wrote  it?''  broke  in  O'Borke. 

"It  was.  You  remember  him,  then?  He  was  afraid 
yoQ  might  have  forgotten  his  name." 

"That's  what  I  never  did  yet" 

"All  right,  then.  What  he  said  was,  'Show O'Borke 
that  you  mean  to  deal  liberally  with  him.  Let  him  see 
that  you  don't  want  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  and  he'D 
stjuid  by  yon  like  a  man.' " 

Wlien  he  said  that,  he  knew  me  well." 
He  said  that  you   were   a  fine-hearted,    plucky 
feDoWf  who  had  not  the  success  he  deserved  in  life." 

"And  he  said  true;  and  he  might  have  said  that 
others  made  a  stepping-stone  of  me,  and  left  me  to  my 
fitte  when  they  passed  over  me!" 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,  and  the  bland 
botler  announced   that  the   "Gentleman's  supper  waa 
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'^Come  in  liere,  Mr.  OlEtoilBft,  ■Imii  jm  ksre 
finiihed,  and  IH  gire  jou  a  digar.  I  ^im(t  Id  hm 
more  about  the  snipe  ahooting,**  fl«U  Tiaifcuriln,  ene- 
Jaadj;  and,  withoiit  notioing  Ae  aAav'a' iMevHakbgi, 
he  xetnned  to  his  easy-duur  and  Ida  "^f^'y 

''I  wonder  which  of  the  two  it  bert  to  deal  widk," 
muttered  0*Borke  to  himielf  ,  and  on  thia  taoct  ha  ipe- 
enlated  aa  he  ate  his  meaL  It  waa  a  werj  grand  mMant 
of  his  existence  certain^:  he  waa  aeiwed  on  aher,  U 
hj  a  French  cook,  and  waited  <m  hf  two  amami  — 
one  being  the  black->coaied  gentleinany  wham  ittf 
seemed  to  be  in  anticipating  Mr.  0*Roiko*a  desm  tm 
food  or  drink,  and  whoae  marveDona  inatincU  were 
never  mistaken.  *'Port,  always  port,"  said  he,  boMiiip 
np  hu  glass.  "It  is  the  wine  that  I  generallj  drink  « 
home.!' 

^'This  is  Fourteen,  Sir;  and  considered  very  good," 
said  the  bntler,  obseqoiooslj;  for  humble  as  Uie  goes: 
appeared,  his  n^uiter's  orders  were  to  treat  him  wid 
every  deference  and  attention. 

"Fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  don't  care  which,^^  said 
O'Rorke,  not  aware  to  what  the  date  refoned;  "bat 
the  wine  pleases  me,  and  Fll  have  another  bottk 
of  it" 

He  prolonged  his  beatitude  till  midnight,  and  thougli 
Mr.  Fuk  came  twice  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Ladarelle  woidd 
like  to  see  him,  O'Rorke's  answer  was,  each  time,  "The 
day  for  business,  the  evening  for  relaxation;  themes  my 
sentiments,  young  man.'' 

At  last  a  more  peremptory  message  arrived,  that 
Mr.  Ladarelle  wanted  him  at  once,  and  O'Borke,  with 
a  promptitude  that  astonished  the  messenger,  aroee,  and 
cooling  his  brow  and  bathing  his  temples  with  a  wee 
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napkin,  teemed  in  an  instant  to  restore  himself  to  his 
habitiud  calm. 

''Where  is  he?''  asked  he. 

''In  his  dressing-room.  Til  show  jon  the  way/'  said 
Fisk.  '*I  don't  think  you'll  find  him  in  a  pleasant 
komonr,  thongh.    You've  tried  his  patience  a  bit" 

"Not  so  easy  to  get  speech  of  you,  Mr.  O'Borkei** 
•aid  Ladarelle,  when  they  were  alone.  "Thb  is  about 
the  third  or  fourth  time  I  have  sent  to  say  I  wanted  you." 

"The  port,  Sir,  the  port!  It  was  impossible  to 
laaTS  it  Indeed,  I  don't  know  how  I  tore  myself  away 
at  last" 

"It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  haven't  a  bin  of 
it  in  your  cellar  at  home." 

"How  so?" 

"I  mean  that  as  this  old  place  and  all  belonging 
to  it  must  one  day  be  Inine,  it  will  be  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  me  to  recompense  the  man  who  has  done  me 
a  service." 

"And  are  you  the  heir,  Sir?"  asked  O'Borke,  for 
the  first  time  his  voice  indicating  a  tone  of  deference. 

"Yes,  it  all  comes  to  me;  but  my  old  relative  is 
bent  on  trying  my  patience.  What  would  you  say  his 
age  was?" 

"He's  not  far  off  eighty." 

"He  wants  six  or  seven  years  of  it  Indeed,  until 
the  other  day  he  did  not  look  seventy.  He  broke  down 
all  at  once." 

"That's  the  way  they  all  do,"  said  O'Borke,  sen- 
teotiously. 

"Yes,  but  now  and  then  they  make  a  rally,  liasiar 
O'Borke,  and  that's  what  I  don't  fancy;  do  you  under^ 
I?" 
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In  die  pkrdng  look  tlHit 
there  seeKied  no  coninum  rignifteeiiM, 
drawing  closer  to  the  speeker,  Ampgmi  tarn  ^mm  to  a 
mere  wUsper,  and  «dd,  "]>o  jm  wwaA  to  get  lil  «C 
him?" 

*Td  he  much  ohUged  to  him  if  ke  wmUdie,"  md 
the  other,  with  a  laugh. 

*'0f  conree  —  of  eouie  —  tfai^a  wkat  I 
laid  O'BoAe,  who  now  began  to  raapoet  ke 
too  flut 

Tn  be  frank  with  joa,  O'Boike,  beeanee  I 
yon;  but,  first  of  all,  ttore's  the  letter  I  bad  lor  jea.* 
And  he  pitched  the  doeoment  aeroes  the  table. 

O^Rorke  drew  the  candle  towards  him,  and  perused 
the  paper  slowly  and  carefnlly. 

''Weill''  said  LadaieUe,  when  he  had  finished  - 
''welll  what  do  yon  say  to  that?'' 

''I  say  two  things  to  it,"  said  O'Borke,  cahnlf. 
''The  first  is,  what  am  I  to  do?  and  the  oocood  k^ 
what  am  I  to  get  for  it?" 

"What  yon  are  to  do  is  this:  yon  are  to  serve  wtf 
interests,  and  help  me  in  every  way  in  yonr  pofwer.*" 

"Am  I  to  break  the  law?"  burst  in  O'Borke. 

'*No  —  at  least,  no  very  serious  breach." 

"Nothing  against  that  old  man  up  there?"  And 
he  made  a  strange  and  significant  gesture,  is^IyiD^ 
violence. 

"No,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  don't  diiak 
me  such  a  fool  as  to  risk  a  halter  out  of  mere  im- 
patience, ni  run  neither  you  nor  myself  into  socb. 
danger  as  that  When  I  said  you  were  to  serve  me, 
it  was  in  such  ways  as  a  man  may  help  another  by 
seal,   activity )  tosA^-^nkladsLtMa^  and  now  and  tibmi, 
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perhaps,  throwing  oTerboard  a  few  scruples,  and  proving 
bis  firiendflhip  by  strainine  his  consdenoe.'^ 

''Well,  I  won^t  haggle  about  that  My  conseieBoe 
is  a  mighty  polite  conscience,  and  never  drops  in  on 
me  withoat  an  invitation  t" 

''The  man  I  want  —  the  very  man.  (Jrenfell  told 
me  yon  were,"  said  Ladarelle,  taking  hu  hand,  and 
shaking  it  cordially.  "Now  let  me  see  if  yon  can  be 
aa  frank  with  m<f  as  I  have  been  with  yon,  O'Borka. 
What  was  this  letter  that  yon  brought  here  this  evening? 
Waa  it  from  herV 

"It  was." 

"Froto  herself  —  by  her  own  hand?" 

"By  her  own  handl" 

"Are  yon  perfectly  sure  of  that?" 

"I  saw  her  write  it" 

Ladarelle  took  a  turn  np  and  down  the  room  after 
this  without  speaking.     At  last  he  broke  oat: 

"And  this  is  the  high  spirit  and  the  pride  they've 
been  cramming  me  with  1  This  is  the  girl  they  affected 
to  say  would  die  of  hunger  rather  than  ask  forgive- 
nem!" 

"And  they  knew  her  well  that  said  it  It's  just 
what  she'd  do!" 

"How  can  yon  say  that  now?  Here  she  is  begging 
to  be  taken  back  again!" 

"Who  says  so?" 

"Was  not  that  the  meaning  of  the  letter?" 

"It  was  not  —  the  devil  a  bit  of  it!  I  know  well 
wluit  was  in  it,  though  I  didn't  read  it  It  was  to  ask 
8ir  Within  Wardle  to  send  her  some  money  to  pay  for  the 
defeaee  of  her  grandfather,  that's  to  be  tried  for  murder 
next  Tuesday  week  It  nearlj  broke  her  \ieaxl  U>  itoo\  ^ 
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it,  but  I  made  kv  do  it    flkr aJMIIi:* Ahm m1 

m  diagimm,  and  tbe  ta«»  nm  dowB  la^  Aa^  'ai,  I7 
nnr  kmI,  it>  not  a  tiiis  woaU  aab*  lli«  mm  nof 
Imiy  G17I" 

"After  an,  the  itttantioD  b  to  aMi'  ■  mjr  to  aan 
bMkbsn?" 

"I  don't  beliera  h." 

"I  raapeot,  Haatcr  O'Bocle,  Ofa  ii  mOv  •  |ln- 
■Btcrphce  to  Un  in  than  Ao  Amn  Uaadt" 

"80  it  la;  dien'i  no  doabt  of  tkktl  Btf  Aaii 
Toon^,  and  dunka  mora  abont  her  prido  liiaa  har  palt 
—  not  to  aaj  that  At  eomea  at  m  atodc  Ai^s  m 
hanght^  in  their  own  wild  waj  as  enr  a  pev  in  A> 
land." 

"There  never  was  a  better  bait  to  catch  that  old 
man  there  than  this  same  prida  She  has  juat  hit  iqioii 
(he  ke^  to  more  him.  What  did  he  aaj  witea  be  mi 
the  letter?" 

"He  conldn't  ipeak  for  a  while,  bnt  kept  wijUDS 
his  eyea  and  trembling  all  over." 

"And  dien?" 

"And  then  he  said,  'Stop  here  to-night,  Mt. 
Oltorite,  and  FU  have  jnra  answer  ready  ^  yoa  n 
the  morning.' " 

"And  shall  I  tell  yon  what  it  wiU  be?  It  wiD  be 
to  implore  her  to  come  back  here.  She  can  have  her 
own  terms  now;  she  may  be  My  Lady." 

"Do  yon  mean  his  wift?" 

"I  do." 

O'Boriie  gave  a  long  whistle^  and  stood  a  perftct 
^ctste  of  amaaement  and  wonder. 

"lliat  was  playing  for  a  big  stakel  Hay  I  nevwl 
if  I  tkoi^iht  An  iraa  >xnU.  wm^  %ic  thaL" 
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^'That  she  was.  And  how  she  missed  it,  to 
hour  I  never  knew.  Bat  whatever  happened  between 
them  was,  one  evening,  on  the  strand  at  a  sea-aide 
place  abroad.  That  much  I  learned  from  her  maid, 
who  was  in  my  pay;  and  it  most  have  been  serious, 
for  she  left  the  house  that  night,  and  never  returned; 
and,  what  is  more,  never  wrote  one  line  to  him  till  this 
letter  that  70U  carried  here  yesterday.'" 

So  astounded  was  O'Borke  hy  what  he  heard,  that 
for  some  minutes  he  scarcely  followed  what  Tjadarelle 
was  saying. 

**8o  that,*'  continued  Ladarelle,  *4t  may  not  be 
impossible  that  he  had  the  hardihood  to  make  her  some 
such  proposal.'' 

**  Do  you  mean  without  marriage?  "  broke  in  O'Rorke, 
suddenly  catching  the  clue.     **Do  you  mean  that?"    , 

The  other  nodded. 

"No,  by  aU  that's  holy!"  cried  O'Rorke.  "That 
he  never  did!  You  might  trick  her,  you  might  cheat 
her  —  and  it  wouldn't  be  so  easy  to  do  it,  either  — 
but,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  man  that  would  insult 
her,  and  get  off  free,  isn't  yet  bom!" 

"What  could  she  do,  except  go  off?"  said  Ladarelle, 
sooffingly. 

"That's  not  the  stuff  they're  made  of  where  she 
oomes  from,  young  man." 

And,  in  his  eagerness,  he  for  a  moment  forgot  all 
respect  and  deference;  nor  did  the  other  seem  to  resent 
the  liberty,  for  he  only  smiled  as  he  heard  it,  and  then 
said: 

"All  I  have  been  telling  you  now  is  merely  to  pre- 
pare you  for  what  I  want  you  to  do,  and  mind,  if  you 
stand  by  me  faithfully  and  well,  your  fortune  ia  \£A&sb« 
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I  ask  no  man^s  help  wiAoat  hmg  wmdj  mi  wSBai^ 
tD  pay  for  it  —  to  paj  haadmuly,  too!  Ii  Oift  b- 
tdHgible?'' 

''Quite  intdligiUe.'' 

""Now,  ike  ahort  and  Ixmg  of  dbo  atoay  ■  ddi:  If 
diia  old  feol  were  to  many  that  giil,  he  oooU  aac— har 
my  estate  —  for  it  is  mine  —  with  a  jointam,  aal  I 
have  no  fancy  to  pay  soma  twehra  or  fiflaea  haafai 
a  year  —  perhaps  mora  —  to  Biddy  aomabady,  aal 
have,  besides,  a  lawsiiit  for  plate,  or  ptetareB,  or  cInS) 
or  jewels,  that  she  claimed  as  matter  of  gift  —  and  dl 
this,  that  an  old  wom-^t  rake  shoold  end  his  fife  widi 
an  act  of  absnrdi^!** 

"And  be  could  have  her  fifteen  hundred  a  year  fm 
evw,"  mattered  O^Borke,  thoughtfully. 
•    "Nothing  of  the  kind.    For  her  life  only;  and  etfi 
that,  I  believe,  we  might  break  by  law  —  at  least, 
Palmer  says  so^ 

All  this  Ladarelle  said  hastily,  for  he  half  sospectod 
he  had  made  a  grievous  blunder  in  pointing  out  ^ 
wealth  to  which  she  would  succeed  as  Sir  Within's 
widow. 

"I  see  —  I  see!''  muttered  O'Borke,  thonglitfullj; 
which  simply  meant  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  each  side  of  the  question. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?''  said  Ladarelle  at  hat, 
losing  patience  at  his  prolonged  silence. 

"Fm  just  wondering  to  myself  if  she  ever  knew  how 
near  she  was  to  being  My  Lady." 

"How  near,  or  how  far  off,  you  mean!" 

"No,  I  don  t!  I  just  mean  what  I  sud  —  how 
near.  You  don't  know  her  as  wdll  as  I  do,  that'a  dear!'' 
Another  '\sxa%  "gmant  inAkm^i  these  woida,  and  each 
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foUowed  out  his  own  train  of  thought  At  length, 
Ladarelle,  not  at  all  satisfied,  as  it  seemed,  with  his 
own  diplomacy,  said,  half-impatientlj;  "M7  friend 
Grrenfell  said,  if  there  was  any  one  who  would  under- 
stand how  to  deal  with  this  matter,  you  were  the  man; 
and  it  was  with  that  view  he  gave  me  the  letter  you 
have  just  read.'' 

**0h!  there's  many  a  way  to  deal  with  it,"  said 
O'BfOrke,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the  flattery.  "That 
is  to  say,  if  she  was  anything  else  but  the  girl  she  is, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  at  all  in  it." 

*' You  want  me  to  believe  that  she  is  something  very 
uncommon,  and  that  she  knows  the  world,  like  a  wo- 
man of  fashion." 

**I  know  nothing  about  women  of  fashion,  but  I 
never  saw  man  or  woman  yet  was  'cuter  than  Kat^ 
0*Hara,  or  LuttreU,  as  she  calls  herself  now." 

^*She  did  not  play  her  cards  here  so  cunningly, 
that's  plain,"  said  Ladarelle,  with  a  sneer. 

"Maybe  I  can  guess  why." 

"What  is  your  guess,  then?" 

^* Something  happened  that  wounded  her  pride!  If 
anything  did  that ,  she*d  forget  herself  and  her  advan- 
tage —  ay,  her  very  life  —  and  she'd  think  of  no- 
thing hut  being  revenged.  That's  the  blood  that's  in 
her!" 

"80  that  her  pride  is  her  weak  point?" 

"Yon  have  it  now!  That's  it  I  think  she'd  rather 
hare  died  than  write  that  letter  the  other  morning,  and 
if  the  answer  isn't  what  she  expects,  I  don't  think  shell 
get  over  it!  Without,"  added  he,  quickly,  "it  would 
drive  her  to  some  vengeance  or  other,  if  she  was  to  see 
the  way  to  any." 
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''I   begin    to   undflntaiid   htt/*    wni  Tiiiillii 
thon^lfiillj. 

"The  devil  a  bit  of  71N1!    And  if 
think  of  it  for  twenty  Teen,  yvm  wooldaH 
her!    She  boitts  hk,  and  I  don't  nfpeet  Oift  fov  da.** 

This  was  one  of  thoee  dmuti  it  warn  rtrj  lavd  to 
bear  without  wincing,  bat  LadareUe  toned  «wsy,  aai 
concealed  the  pain  he  felt 

"'  ''It  ia'eyident,  then,  Mr.  O^Boike,  thai  yon  dm\ 
feel  joorself  her  matdh?** 

''I  didn't  say  that;  bat  it  would  be  no  ^Sy^  if 
I  did  say  it,^  was  the  cantioaB  answer. 

'*Mr.  Grenfell  assured  me,  that  with  a  man  Uke 
yourself  to  aid  me,  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  di£B- 
culty.  Do  you  feel  as  if  he  said  too  much  for  you.  or 
has  he  promised  more  than  you  like  to  fulfil?  Toi 
see,  by  what  I  have  told  you,  that  I  should  be  verr 
sorry  to  see  that  girl  here  again,  or  know  that  she  vw 
likely  to  regain  any  part  of  her  old  influence  over  mv 
relative.  Now,  though  her  present  letter  does  not  touch 
either  of  these  points,  it  opens  a  correspondence ;  don't 
you  perceive  that?" 

*'Go  on,''  said  O'Rorke,  half  sulkily,  for  a  sort  of 
doubt  was  creeping  over  him  that  possibly  his  aenieei 
ought  to  be  retained  by  the  other  party. 

'*  And  if  they  once  begin  writing  letters,  and  if  she 
only  be  as  ready  with  her  pen  as  you  say  she  is  with 
her  tongue,  there's  nothing  to  prevent  her  being  back 
here  this  day  week,  on  any  terms  she  pleases.*** 

''Faix,  and  there  are  worse  places!  May  I  never! 
if  I'd  wonder  that  she'd  like  to  be  mistress  c^  it" 

For  the  seconiiL  ^asd^  Voji  Ladarelle  blnndefed  in 
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hb   iiegotimtion,  and  he  was  vexed  and  angry  as  he 
perceived  it 

''That*8  not  all  so  plain  and  easy,  Mr.  O'Rorice,  as 
you  imagine.  When  old  men  make  fools  of  themselveB, 
the  law  occasionally  takes  them  at  their  word,  and  pro- 
noances  them  insane.  So  long  as  Sir  "Within^s  eooen- 
tricities  were  harmless,  we  bore  them,  but  I^U  not  pro- 
mise oar  patience  for  serious  injury.*^ 

If  O'Borke  was  not  convinced  by  this  threat,  he 
was  sufficiently  staggered  by  it  to  become  more  thought- 
ful, and  at  last  he  said: 

'^And  what  is  it  you'd  propose  to  do?*' 

^Td  rather  put  that  question  to  you^^  said  Lada- 
reDe,  softly.  **You  have  the  case  before  you,  what's 
your  remedy?" 

^*If  she  was  any  other  girl,  Fd  say  give  her  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  get  her  married  and 
out  of  the  way." 

"And  why  not  do  so  here?" 

"Because  it  would  be  no  use;  that's  the  why." 

"Is  she  not  a  peasant?  Are  not  all  belonging  to 
her  people  in  the  very  humblest  station;  and  not 
blessed  with  the  best  possible  reputations?" 

"They're  'poor  enough,  if  that's  what  you  mean; 
and  they're  the  very  sort  of  men  that  would  make 
■ighty  short  work  of  yot/,  if  you  were  to  harm  one 
Monging  to  them." 

"I  promise  you  faithfully  Fll  not  go  to  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood,"  said  Ladarelle,  with  a  laugh. 

"Tve  known  them  track  a  man  to  America  before 
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^Conie,  come,  Mr.  O'Borke,  your  countrymen  may 
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be  MB  like  Bed  Indians  as  joa  pleMe,  bat  tibey  bsvc 
no  terrors  for  me^ 

**Bo  much  ike  better;  bat  Fve  seen  just  as  big  mn 
as  yourself  afraid  of  theni.''^  - 

The  quiet  coolness  of  this  speedi  sent  a  hat  ttaonpt 
sense  of  fear  through  the  other's  heart  than  any  wovi« 
of  menace  could  have  done,  and  it  required  a  gm: 
effort  on  his  part  to  seem  collected. 

"You  say  she  cannot  be  bought  over,  O'Bofke: 
now,  what  other  line  is  open  to  us?^* 

O^Rorke  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  lost  in  tlwagk 

''What  if  she  were  to  belieye  that  Sir  Withh 
wouldnH  receive  her  letter,  or  read  it,  and  sent  back  i 
cold,  unfeeling  answer?"  Still  no  answer  passed  Iff 
lips.  "If/'  continued  Ladarolle,  "you  were  to  retnre 
and  say  you  had  failed,  what  would  she  do  then: 
She'd  never  write  to  him  again,  I  suppose?'' 

"Xever,  that  you  may  depend  npon^  but  it  wouldn't 
be  80  easy  to  make  her  believe  it/* 

"That  might  be  managed.  First  of  all,  tell  D'^ 
how  she  would  take  the  tidings.'* 

"I  don't  know.     I  could  not  even  guess." 

"At  all  events,  she'd  not  write  to  him  again?*' 

"For  that  Fll  answer.     I  believe  I  could  take  mr 

■ 

oath  on  it'' 

"Now,  then,  the  game  is  easy  enough,*'  sud  Lads- 
relle,  with  a  more  assured  tone.  "You  are  to  hsTV 
Sir  Within's  answer  to-morrow.  When  you  get  it,  set 
out  for  Wrexham,  where  I'll  meet  you.  Weil  open  it 
and  read  it  If  it  be  a  simple  acceptance  of  her  note, 
and  a  mere  compliance  with  her  request,  Fll  re-seal  it 
with  his  crest,  and  you  shall  take  it  on  to  her;  but  if. 
as  I  suspecl>  &<^  oVl  xdasi  ^11  make  an  effort  to  renrr 
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their  former  relations,  and  throw  out  any  bait  to  induce 
her  to  come  back  here  — " 

''Well,  what  then?''  asked  O'Rorke,  after  waiting 
a  few  seconds  for  the  other  to  continue. 

*'In  that  case  we  must  lay  our  heads  together, 
O'Rorke,  and  see  what'8  best  to  be  done." 

''And  the  old  man  that's  in  gaol,  and  that*s  to  be 
tried  on  the  19th,  what's  to  be  done  about  him?*' 

'*I'll  think  of  that" 

^'  He  hasn't  a  great  chance  anyway,  but  if  there's  no 
defence,  it's  all  up  with  him." 

*'ni  think  of  Uiat." 

"Then  there's  myself,"  said  O'Rorke,  drawing  his 
fignre  np  to  his  full  height,  a^  though  the  subject  was 
one  that  entailed  no   painful  mode8t}%     "What  about 

« 

"I  have  thought  of  tliat  already.  Put  that  in  your 
pocket,  for  the  present"  —  and  he  premised  a  note  into 
his  hand  —  "and  when  to-morrow  comes  you  shall 
name  your  own  cx)nditionH.  Only  stand  by  me  to  the 
end  —  mind  that" 

O'Rorke  opened  the  bank-note  leisurely,  and  mut- 
tered the  word  "Twenty;"  and  certainly  nothing  in 
the  accent  showed  enthusiastic  gratitude. 

** I  can  give  you  an  order  on  my  banker  to-morrow,' 
Ladarelle,  hurriedly,  "hut  I  am  rather  low  in 
here,  just  now;  and  I  repeat  it  —  your  own 
,  O'Rorke,  your  own  terms." 

^I  suppose  so,"  was  the  dry  rejoinder. 

"It's  not  everybody  would  make  you  the  same 
propoiaL" 

"It*8  not  everybody  has  so  much  need  of  me  iflk 

It 

V2* 
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I>adAielle  tried  to  laugh  as  lie  wiahed  Urn  good 
night,  but  the  attempt  was  a  poor  one,  and  all  he  coaU 
say,  as  they  parted,  was: 

"Wrexham  —  the  Boar's  Head  —  the  inn  on  tlw 
left  hand  as  jou  enter  the  town.  Ill  be  on  the  look- 
out for  you  myself." 

O'Rorke  nodded  and  withdrew. 

"  Vnlgar  scoundrel!  I  wish  I  had  never  spoken  to 
him!"'  said  Ladarelle,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed 
"This  is  all  Grenfell's  doing;  he  has  jnst  shored  m 
into  the  hands  of  a  fellow  that  will  only  serre  me  tiO 
he  finds  a  higher  bidder.  What  a  fool  I  have  been  to 
open  myself  to  him;  and  he  sees  it  well!  And  as  for 
the  reatly-wittedness  an^  expediency,  I  wonder  wh«t 
they  are!  Why,  the  rascal  liad  not  a  single  sugge<tiA£ 
to  offer;  he  kept  on  harping  about  the  difficulties,  an-: 
never  a  word  did  he  drop  as  to  how  to  meet  them." 

And,  with  a  hearty  malediction  on  him,  LadareUe 
concluded  his  meditation,  and  went  off  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Boar*i  Heftd. 


* 


Ladarelle  stood  at  a  window  of  the  Boards  Hesc 
which  commanded  a  \new  of  the  road  into  the  tovL. 
and  waited,  watch  in  hand,  for  O^Rorke's  coming.  The 
morning  passed,  and  noon,  and  it  was  late  in  the  diT 
when  a  wearied  horse,  over-driven  and  steaming,  drew 
up  at  the  door,  and  the  long  looked- for  traveller 
alighted. 

Though  burning  with  impatience  to  learu  his  news, 
Ladarelle  saw  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  anxien*, 
and,  opening  Yi\&  "wnxiii^A^^.,  V^  ^^SSftis^fid  to  be  deeph* 
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ngaged  writing  when,  conducted  by  a  waiter,  0*Borke 
ppeared. 

A  single  glance  as  he  passed  the  threshold  told 
^arelle  that  his  tidings  were  important  Already 
he  fellow^s  swagger  dediured  it,  and  in  the  easy  con- 
idence  with  which  he  sat  down,  and  in  the  careless 
ray  he  rather  threw  tlian  laid  his  hat  on  the  table, 
(light  be  seen  that  he  felt  himself  ^^master  of  tlie  sita^tion.*** 

'"Yon  are  later  than  I  expected,'^  said  Ladarelle, 
arelesely. 

^*I  didn't  leave  the  place  till  after  twelve.  He 
aade  me  go  over  the  gai^ens  and  the  fordng-honses, 
nd  after  that  the  stables,  till  at  one  time  I  thought 
M  not  get  away  till  to-morrow.'* 

''And  what  do  you  think  of  it  all?'' 

'"Grand!  —  grand!  It's  the  finest  place  I  ever 
aw,  and  well  kept  up,  too!  There's  eight  men  in  the 
larden,  and  the  head-gardener  told  me  he  might  have 
a  many  more,  if  he  wanted  them." 

"The  horses  are  overfed*,  they  are  like  prize  oxen." 

"They're  fat,  to  be  sure;  but  it's  fine  to  see  them 
landing  there,  with  their  glossy  skins,  and  their  names 
ver  them,  and  tlieir  tails  hanging  down  like  tassels, 
ttd  no  more  call  for  them  to  work  tlian  if  they  were 
MrdH  themselves." 

"Fll  make  a  grand  clearance  of  all  that  rubbish 
mtB  day.  I'll  luive  none  of  those  German  elepliants,  I 
tMnise  you,  when  I  come  to  the  property." 

"He  isn't  going  to  make  room  for  you  yet  awhile, 
m  aays,"  said  O'Korke,  with  a  grin. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"If  what  he  said  to  me  this  morning  is  to  be  te^^ 
%  be  means  to  marry. '^ 


"There  it  i 
And,  u  he 
»  Urge  sqture-i 
sbttwia^  tbe  ad' 
rtplMed  it  in  h 
"Do  yon  fc 
shsrplf. 

"Only  that 

■M*  'Any  banki 

Ladarelle  to 

ont  speaking;   t 

other,  he  said: 

"Now,   then 

I»ck?     Where  , 

you  going  to  ser 

"He  is  the 

O'Rorke,  with  a. 

"WeU.  if  y, 

<mW   that   no    .1,- 
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"^m  put  the  case  before  7011  in  three  wordn.  You 
might  help  this  girl  in  her  pLuns  —  jou  might  aid  heat 
so  far  that  she  could  come  back  here,  and  remain  either 
as  this  old  man's  wife  or  mistress  —  I  don't  know 
that  there  would  be  much  difference,  in  fiu;t,  as  the 
law  stands,  between  the  two  —  bat  how  long  wonld 
yon  be  a  welcome  visitor  here  after  that?  Yon  specu- 
late on  being  able  to  come,  and  go ,  and  stay  here  just 
as  jou  please;  you'd  like  to  have  this  place  as  a  home 
you  could  come  to  whenever  you  pleased,  and  be  treated 
not  merely  with  respect  and  attention,  but  with  eor- 
diality.  Now,  I  just  ask  yon,  from  what  you  have 
yonraelf  told  me  of  this  girl,  is  that  what  you  would, 
expeet  when  she  was  the  mistress?  Is  she  so  staunch 
to  her  own  people,  that  she  would  be  true  to  youf** 

For  some  minutes  O'Rorke  made  no  answer,  and  then, 
teaning  both  arms  on  the  table  before  him ,  he  said,  in  a 
•low,  measured  voice,  *'What  do  you  offer  me  yourself?'* 

**I  said  last  night,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  make  your 
own  terms. 

O^Borke  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent 

**I  am  willing,"  resumed  Ladarelle,  '*to  make  you 
my  land-steward,  give  you  a  house  and  a  plot  of 
grouiid  rent  free,  and  pay  you  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
ril  make  it  a  hundred  if  I  see  you  stand  well  to  me!" 

^^r^e  got  some  debts,"  muttered  O'Rorke,  in  a  low 


^What  do  they  amount  to?" 
^Oh,  they're  heavy  enough;  but  I  could  settle  them 
a  eonple  of  hundreds." 
Til  pay  them,  then." 

''And,  after  that,  I'd  rather  go  abroad.     I'd  like  to 
go  and  settle  ^  Australia." 


"How 

**I  want  to  sat  vp  a 
it  mfedtf  tvo'  HKNumu  pi 

"tUml^a  m  big  nim,  Hutw  Olkdw.*' 

"Tba  dsril  »  iBwh  Ow  oU  bu  at^drikAM 
mmld  tbink  of  it,  if  it  helped  Um  t*  irite  UmMi' 

"I  mMa,  ifi  a  faif  «am  to  nke  atm  ^mmbI,  tat 
I  don't  my  fa  wonld  be  imprwrfMB."  .   . 

"Wm  70a  gJTs  it,  tfafls?  nmea  &•  Aort  ve^  1> 
put  iL    mU  yoo  giw  it?" 

"Knt,  let  me  ask  for  whet  wn  I  to  |^  il7  It 
it  tbat  jon  will  stand  bj  me  in  diis  fananMH  to  tki 
,vay  end,  doing  wbatev«r  I  ask  yon,  flindui^  M 
Dodiing,  and  taking  every  risk  equally  with  mpriti' 

"And  no  ri^  tbat  yon  don't  share  yonnelf?" 

"None!" 

"  It  IB  wortb  ^hinWiwg  abont,  anybow,"  a«d  Ollaifca 
u  be  arose  and  pacsd  the  mom,  with  hie  banda  ddf 
in  bis  pockets;  "tbat  is,  if  the  money  is  paid  down  — 
down  on  the  nail  —  for  I  won't  take  a  bill,  mind." 

'Tm  afraid,  O'Rorke,  yottr  experienoee  in  life  fain 
not  tav^t  yon  to  be  vofy  con£ding." 

"FU  tell  yon  what  they've  tan^t  me;  diey'n 
tang^t  me  that  wherever  there's  money  in  anytfaii^,  a 
man  ought  not  to  tmst  Itis  own  mother." 

In  a  few  hurried  words,  Ladaretle  expUuaed  i^t 
till  he  came  to  his  estate,  all  his  dealings  for  readf 
money  were  of  the  most  rainoas  kind;  tbat  t»  rails 
two  thoosand  would  cost  him  eventoally  nearly  fotr, 
and,  as  he  phrased  it,  'Td  rather  see  the  diSenace  ii 
the  pocket  of  an  honest  fellow  who  stood  to  me,  tbu 
a  rascally  Jew  who  rogned  me." 

"m  give  yos  a  post  obit  Mt  Ettr  'Wt^un's  mlata  (w 
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three  thoiiMuid,  and,  so  far  as  a  hundred  pounds  goea 
to  pay  your  voya^,  you  nhall  not  want  it" 

0*Rorke  did  not  at  first  like  the  terms.  Whenever 
he  ventured  his  cliances  in  life,  things  liad  turned  out 
ill;  all  his  lottery  tickets  were  blanks,  and  he  shook  his 
head  doubtingly,  and  made  no  reply. 

**Five  o'clock  already!  I  must  be  going,'*  said 
Ladarelle,  suddenly  looking  at  his  watch. 

''That's  a  fine  watch!"  said  O'Korke,  as  he  gaaed 
at  the  richly-embossed  crest  on  the  case. 

**If  having  my  arms  on  the  back  is  no  objection  to 
JOQ,  O'Borke,  take  it    I  make  you  a  present  of  it" 

O'Rorke  peered  into  his  face  witli  an  inqubitiveneia 
•o  fall  of  unbelief  as  almost  to  be  laughable,  but  the 
expression  changed  to  a  look  of  delight  as  ladarelle 
took  the  chain  from  off  liis  neck  and  handed  the  whole 
to  him. 

''May  I  never!"  cried  OKorke;  'Mf  I  wont  be 
your  equal.  There's  the  letter!"  And  he  drew  forth 
Sir  Within's  despatch,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

Concealing  all  the  delight  he  felt  at  this  unlooked- 
for  success,  Ladarelle  retired  to  the  window  to  read 
the  letter;  nor  did  he  at  once  break  the  seal.  Some 
scmple  —  there  were  not  many  left  him  —  did  still 
linger  amidst  the  wreck  of  his  nature,  and  he  felt  that 
what  he  was  about  to  do  was  a  step  lower  in  baseneia 
than  he  had  hitherto  encountered.  ''After  all,"  mut- 
tered he,  "if  I  henitate  about  this,  how  am  i  to  meet 
what  is  before  me?"  And  so  he  broke  the  seal  and 
tore  open  the  envelope.  "The  old  fool!  the  infatuated 
old  fuol!'*  broke  from  him,  in  an  accent  of  bitter  scorn, 
as  he  ran  over  the  three  lines  which  a  trembling  hand 
had  trued.    "I  knew  it  would  come  to  this.    1  said  so 


IM 


two  handled  pmmdsr  Mid  lit,  tmtBmg  «»  OVnto. 


n 


And  what^B  in  Ae  tetter?"  Mfced  OVnb, 

tefldy. 

*^Notliing  begrond  Ids  readinaw  to  te  «f  «»,  wl 
all  that  Ha  writes  with  diHteiatf ,  ha  aeifi,  and  lhet*i 
not  haid  to  belioTa  —  an  infiBnial  aevacwl  H'ia  —  ni 
he  promiaes  to  send  a  hmg  latber  hj  tha  poaC  lo-flMannr. 
By  Ae  way,  how  do  Aey  get  iha  fatten  aft  Amn?'' 

^'They  eend  for  them  onoe  a  week  to  Aa  aulnlaai; 
on  Saturdays,  if  I  remember  ariglit.^ 

^'We  mnst  arrest  this  eonespondenee  then,  or  «v 
shall  be  disooyered  at  once.  How  can  we  obtain  her 
etiersr 

• 

*^Easy  enough.  I  know  the  boy  that  eomes  tor 
them,  and  he  can't  read,  though  he  can  tell  the  number 
of  letters  that  he  should  have.  FU  have  one  ready  to 
substitute  for  any  that  should  be  to  her  addreea.** 

*^  WeU  thought  of.  I  see,  O^Borke,  yon  are  the  bud 
I  wanted;  now  listen  to  me  attentively  and  hear  nj 
plan.  I  must  return  to  the  Castle,  and  pretend  that  I 
have  pressing  business  in  town.  Instead  of  taking  te 
London  maU,  however,  I  shall  proceed  to  H<^yheai 
where  you  must  wait  for  me  at  the  inn,  the  Watkins* 
Arms.  I  hope  to  be  there  to-morrow  morning  earl^, 
but  it  may  be  evening  before  I  can  arrive.  Wait,  it 
all  events,  for  my  coming.** 

^^  Remember  that  I  promised  to  be  back  in  Ama, 
with  the  answer  to  her  letter,  by  Saturday." 

^'So  you  shall.  It  is  fully  as  important  for  m^  dist 
you  ahoidd  keep  yonr  word." 
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'*IK>6t  he  want  her  back  agam?**  said  O^Rorin, 
not  faUy  satisfied  that  he  had  not  seen  Sir  Withiii*fl 
note. 

**No,  not  exactly;  at  least,  it  is  evasive,  and  rerj 
Aart  It  is  simply  to  this  purport:  *1  conclude  yov 
have  made  a  mistake  by  leaving  me,  and  think  yoa 
■ligfat  have  humility  enough  to  acknowledge  it;  mean- 
while, I  send  you  a  cheque  for  two  hundred.  I  shall 
write  to-morrow  more  fully/" 

0*Rorke  was  thoroughly  aware,  by  the  stammering 
confusion  of  the  other  s  manner,  that  these  were  not 
the  terms  of  the  note;  but  it  was  a  matter  which  in* 
terested  him  very  little,  and  he  let  it  pass  unchallenged. 
His  calculation  —  and  he  had  given  a  whole  night  to 
it  —  was  briefly  this:  *'If  I  serve  Sir  Within,  I  may 
poMiUy  be  well  and  handsomely  rewarded,  but  1  shall 
obtain  no  power  of  pressure  upon  him ;  under  no  cireum- 
■lances  can  I  extort  from  him  one  shilling  beyond  what 
ht  may  be  disposed  to  give  me.  If,  on  the  other  handy 
I  stand  by  Ladarelle,  his  whole  character  is  in  my  handa. 
He  b  too  unscrupulous  not  to  compromise  himself,  and 
though  hb  accomplice,  I  shall  do  everything  in  such  a 
way  that  one  day,  if  1  need  it,  I  may  appear  to  hav<e 
baen  bis  dupe.  And  such  a  position  as  this  can  be  the 
tonree  of  untold  money.** 

Nor  was  it  a  small  inducement  to  him  to  think  that 
the  side  he  adopted  was  adverse  to  Kate.  Why  he 
her  he  knew  not  —  that  is,  he  would  not  have 
well  able  to  say  why.  Perhaps  he  might  not 
readily  have  admitted  the  fact,  though  he  well  knew 
that  to  see  her  great,  and  prosperous,  and  high  placed, 
a  winner  in  that  great  lottery  of  life  where  he  had 
fiuled  so  egregiously,  would  be  to  him  the  most  inr 
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tense  misery,  and  be  would  have  done  mndi  to  pre- 
vent it 

Along  with  these  thoughts  were  others,  speenlating 
on  Ladarelle  himself,  and  whom  he  was  sorely  punled 
whether  to  regard  more  as  knave  or  fool,  or  an  equsl 
mixture  of  the  two.  ^^He^ll  soon  see  that  whatever  he 
does  he  mustn't  try  to  cheat  Tim  O'Borke,"  muttered 
he;  "and  when  he  gets  that  far,  TU  not  trouble  myielf 
more  about  his  education." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Night  at  Sea. 

The  Saturday  —  the  eventful  day  on  which  Kate 
was  to  have  her  answer  from  Sir  Within  —  came  at 
*  last  It  was  a  dark,  lowering  morning,  and  thougli 
there  was  scarcely  an  air  of  wind,  the  sea  rolled  hea- 
vily in,  and  broke  in  great  showers  of  spray  over 
the  rocks,  sure  sign  that  a  storm  was  raging  at  a 
distance. 

From  an  early  hour  she  had  been  down  to  the  shore 
to  watch  if  any  boat  could  be  seen,  but  not  a  sail  could 
be  descried,  and  the  fishermen  told  her  that  though  the 
wind  had  a  faint  sound  in  it,  there  were  few  Westport 
men  would  like  to  venture  out  in  such  a  sea. 

"If  you  cannot  see  a  boat  before  noon,  Tim  Hen- 
nesy,'*  said  she  to  one  of  the  boatmen,  "you'll  have 
to  man  the  yawl,  for  I  mean  to  go  over  myself.'' 

"It  will  be  a  hard  beat  against  the  wind,  Miss," 
said  the  man.  "It  will  take  you  an  hour  to  get  out 
of  the  bay  here." 

"I  suppose  we  shall  reach  Westport  before  mom- 
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**It  will  be  no  bad  job  if  we  get  in  by  this  time 
to-morrow." 

She  tamed  angrily  away;  she  hated  opposition  in 
every  shape ,  and  even  the  semblance  of  anything  like 
discouragement  chafed  and  irritated  her. 

"No  sign  of  yom"  messenger?'"  said  Lnttrell,  from 
the  window  of  the  tower,  whither  he  had  gone  to  have 
a  look  oat  over  the  sea. 

'*It  is  early  yet,  Sir.  If  they  came  oat  on  the  ebb 
we  shoald  not  see  them  for  at  least  another  hour.** 

He  made  no  answer,  bat  closed  the  window  and 
withdrew. 

"G^  me  a  loaf  of  bread,  MoUy,  and  some  hard 
eggs  and  a  bottle  of  milk,''  said  Kate,  as  she  entered 
the  hoase. 

"And  sore.  Miss,  it*8  not  off  to  the  mountains  youH 
be  going  such  a  day  as  this.  It  will  be  a  down-pour 
ef  rain  before  evening,  and  yoti  have  a  bad  cough  on 
you  already.'* 

"You  must  lend  me  your  cloak,  too,  MoUy,'*  said 
■be,  not  heeding  the  remonstrance,  "it's  much  warmer 
than  my  own.'' 

"Ain't  I  proud  that  it  would  be  on  your  back,  the 
Heavens  bless  and  protect  you!  But  where  are  you 
going  that  you  want  a  cloak?'' 

"Ck>  and  ask  my  uncle  if  I  may  speak  to  him." 

MoUy  went,  and  came  back  at  once  to  say  that  Mr. 
Lottrell  was  in  his  room  below,  and  she  might  come 
there  when  she  pleased. 

"I  am  thinking  of  feeing  over  to  Westport,  Sir," 
said  Kate,  as  she  passed  the  threshold.  "My  im- 
patience is  fevering  me,  and  I  want  to  do  something." 

"Listen  to  the  sea,  young  woman\  \l  \a  no  ^a:^  Va 
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go  out,  and  thtuM  <lrifting  cloads  tell  ibat  it  will  b 
worse  by-aiid-bj'." 

"All  die  better  if  it  blnwB  a  little,  it  will  ttia  a 
off  thinking  of  other  caren." 

"I'll  uot  hear  of  it  ■ — ■  ther*!" 

And  he  waTed  his  hand  as  though  to  dimifii  )tt 
but  ehe  never  moved,  but  ittood  calm  tmd  collected  « he; 
she  was. 

"You  remember,  Sir.  to-d&y  is  SMtnnUy,  and  vn 
little  time  is  now  left  us  tor  prepAratian.  By  pm 
over  to  the  mtunlond,  I  shall  meet  O'Borke,  and  a' 
itis  journey  here  and  back  again,  aud  the  chaoee^  ■ 
that,  seeing  the  day  rough,  he'd  nut  like  to  leave  We 
port  this  momioE." 

"I  have  told  yon  my  mind,  tbMt  is  eDoogfa,"  ■ 
h«,  with  an  impatient  gesture;  but  ske  stood  still,  a 
nBTer  quitted  the  spot  "I  don't  soppaMe  jon  hav«  bet 
me,  ICbs  Lnttrell,"  said  he,  widi  »  tone  of  aoppraa 
passion. 

"Tes,  Sir,  I  have  beard  yon,  bat  yon  hare  not  bei 
mf,  Tty  poor  old  gnuid&ther's  case  is  iHunanent;  lA 
ever  measnrae  are  to  be  taken  for  his  defines  cm 
be  deferred  mnch  longer.  If  the  plan  I  adopted  Ehoi 
ttun  ont  a  fiulare,  I  must  think  of  anotfa^,  and  tl 
quickly." 

"What  is  this  old  peasant  to  me?"  l«oke  ont  I'l 
ti«ll,  fiercely.  "Is  this  low-liTad  fkinily  to  petawi 
me  to  my  last  day?  Yon  must  not  leave  Hie  —  j 
shall  not  —  I  am  not  to  be  deserted  for  Ae  sake  it 
ftionl  —  rU  not  hear  of  iti  —  Gol     Iieave  me?" 

She  mov^  gently  towards  him ,  and  laid  hs  bai 
on  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"Dear  mele,"  said:  An,  in  a  lov,  aoft  vafdi,  " 


it 
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would  grieve  you  sorely  if  aught  befel  this  poor  old 
man  —  Might,  I  mean,  that  we  could  have  prevented. 
Let  me  go  and  see  if  I  cannot   be  of  some  use  to 

'Go?  —  go  where?  —  do  you  mean  to  the  gaol?" 
Yes,  Sir,  I  mean  to  see  him/' 

*'The  ver^'  thing  I  have  forbidden!  The  express 
eompact  by  which  you  came  here  was,  no  intercoorae 
with  tliis  —  this  —  family,  and  ;iow  that  the  contact 
has  become  a  stain  and  a  disgrace,  now  is  the  moment 
you  take  to  draw  closer  to  thorn/' 

*'I  want  to  show  1  am  worthy  to  be  a  Lnttrell, 
8ir.  It  was  their  boast  that  they  never  deserted  their 
wounded.'' 

"They  never  linked  their  fortunes  to  felons  and 
nmrderers,  young  woman.  I  will  hear  no  more  of 
this.' 

"  I  hope  to  be  back  here  by  to-morrow  night,  uncle,'* 
•aid  she,  softly,  and  nhe  bent  down  her  head  over  him 
till  the  long  silky  curls  of  her  golden  hair  grazed  his 
tample. 

He  brushed  them  rudely  back,  and  in  a  stem  tone 
■aid: 

"To  such  as  leave  this  against  my  consent  there  is 
ao  road  back.     Do  you  hear  me?*' 

'*!  do/'  said  nhe,  faintly. 

"Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Yes." 

"Enough,  then.     Leave  me  now,  and  let  me  have 


^Unde  —  dear  uncle,"  she  began;  but  he  stopped 
lier  at  once. 

^^None  of  this  —  none  of  this  with  me,  young 
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woman.  Tou  are  free  to  make  your  choioe:  yon  ire 
my  adopted  danghter,  or,  yon  are  the  grandchild  of  a 
man  whose  claim  to  be  notorions  will  soon  dispute 
with  onrs.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  np  your  mind 
upon." 

"I  have  done  so  alre^idy,  Sir." 

''Very  well,  so  much  die  better.  Leaye  me  now. 
I  wish  to  be  alone." 

^^Let  me  say  good-by,  Sir;  let  me  kiss  your  bini 
and  say,  for  the  last  time,  how  grateful  I  am  for  all 
your  past  kindness." 

He  never  spoke,  but  continued  to  stare  at  her  with 
an  expression  of  wonderment  and  surprise. 

"Would  you  leave  me,  then?  —  would  you  \mn 
me,  Kate?"  muttered  he,  at  last 

"No,  Sir,  if  the  door  be  not  closed  against  me  — 
never!" 

"None  but  yourself  can  close  that  door  against 
you." 

"Dear,  kind  uncle,  only  hear  me.  It  may  be,  that 
I  have  failed  in  the  scheme  I  planned;  it  may  be,  that 
some  other  road  must  be  found  to  help  this  poor, 
forlorn,  friendless  old  man.  Let  me  at  least  see  him; 
let  me  give  him  what  comfort  a  few  kind  words  can 
give;  let  him  know  that  he  has  sympathy  in  his  honr 
of  sadness." 

"Sympathy  with  the  felon  —  sympathy  with  the 
murderer!  I  have  none.  I  feel  shame  —  bitter,  bitter 
shame,  that  I  cannot  disclaim  him  —  disavow  him! 
My  own  miserable  rashness  and  folly  brought  me  to 
this!  but  when  I  descended  to  their  poverty,  I  did  not 
descend  to  their  crimes." 

"Well,"   said  ft\kfe^  \MKa^>iS\'^^  " I  V^awe  no  such  ex- 
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coses  to  shelter  me.  I  am  of  them  by  blood,  as  I  am 
in  heart     7'11  not  desert  him." 

*'May  jour  choice  be  fortunate,"  said  he,  with 
mockery;  **but  remember,  young  woman,  that  when 
once  you  pass  under  the  lintel  of  tlie  gaol ,  you  forfeit 
every  right  to  enter  here  again.  It  is  but  fair  that  yoQ 
know  it" 

"I  know  it,  Sir;  good-by."  She  stooped  to  take 
his  hand,  but  he  drew  it  rudely  from  her,  and  she 
raised  the  skirt  of  his  coat  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it 

*' Remember,  young  woman,  if  the  time  comes  that 
yoQ  shall  tell  of  this  desertion  of  me  —  this  cold,  un- 
feeling desertion  —  take  care  you  tell  the  truth.  No 
harping  on  Luttrell  pride,  or  Luttrell  sternness  —  no 
pretending  that  it  was  the  man  of  birth  could  not  accept 
companionship  of  miser}'  witli  the  plebeian;  but  the 
simple  fact,  than  when  the  hour  of  a  decided  allegiance 
came,  you  stood  by  the  criminal  and  abandoned  the 
gentleman.  There  is  the  simple  fact;  deny  it  if  you  dare!  ** 

*^ There  is  not  one  will  dare  to  question  me,  Sir, 
and  your  caution  is  unneeded." 

''Your  present  conduct  is  no  guarantee  for  future 
pmdence!" 

^Dear  uncle "  she  began;  but  he  stopped  her 

kastily,  and  said: 

*^It  is  useless  to  recal  our  relationship  when  yon 
have  dissolved  its  ties." 

^Oh,  Sir,  do  not  cast  me  off  because  I  am  on- 

I-PP7" 

^Here   is   your   home,    Kate,"    said    he,    coldly. 

** Whenever  you  leave  it,  it  is  of  your  own  tree  wiU, 

not  of  mine.     60  now,  if  yon  wish,  but,  remember, 

je«  go  at  your  peril." 

UnrvO  if  Arfu,  If.  IS 
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She  darted  a  fierce  look  at  him  as  he  uttered  the 
last  word,  as  though  it  hfid  pierced  her  like  a  dart, 
and  for  a  moment  she  seemed  as  if  her  temper  could 
no  longer  be  kept  under;  but  with  an  effort  she  con- 
quered, and  simply  saying,  "I  accept  the  peril,  Sir," 
die  turned' and  left  the  room. 

She  gave  her  orders  to  the  crew  of  the  launch  to 
get  ready  at  once,  and  sent  down  to  the  boat  her  little 
basket*,  and  then,  while  Molly  Ryan  was  absent,  she 
packed  her  trunk  with  whatever  she  possessed,  and 
prepared  to  leave  Arran,  if  it  might  be,  for  ever.  Her 
tears  ran  fast  as  she  bent  over  her  task-,  and  thej 
relieved  her  overwrought  mind,  for  she  was  racked  and 
torn  by  a  conflict  —  a  hard  conflict  —  in  which  differHit 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  ambitions  warred,  and  straggled 
for  the  mastery. 

"Here  is  the  hour  of  destitution  —  the  long  dreaded 
hour  come  at  last,  and  it  finds  me  less  prepared  to 
brave  it  than  I  thought  for.  By  this  time  to-morrow 
the  sun  will  not  shine  on  one  more  friendless  than 
myself.  I  used  to  fancy  with  what  courage  I  could 
meet  this  fall,  and  even  dare  it.  Where  is  all  my 
bravery  now?" 

"'Tis  blowin'  harder,  Miss  Kate;  and  Tim  Hennesy 
says  it^s  only  the  beginnin^  of  it,  and  that  he's  not  eas}' 
at  all  about  taking  you  out  in  such  weather.'' 

"Tell  Tim  Hennesy,  tliat  if  I  hear  any  more  of  his 
fears  /'U  not  take  hhn.  Let  them  carry  that  trunk  down, 
Molly;  I  shall  be  away  some  days,  and  those  things 
there  are  for  you." 

"Sure,  ain't  you  coming  back.  Miss?"  cried  the 
woman,  whose  cheeks  became  ashy  pale  with  terror. 

"I  have  txAd  ^ou  \  «mv  ^^Va^  ^^t  a  few  days;  and, 
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y^  till  I  do  come,  be  more  than  ever  to  mj  uncle; 
lay  mi88  me,  au<l  he  ih  not  well  just  now,  and  be 
you  look  to  him.  Keep  tlic  key,  too,  of  this  room 
ino,  uulesH  my  uncle  asks  for  it'' 
'Oh,  you're  not  coming  back  to  us  —  you'll  never 
'  Iwick!"  crieil  the  poor  creature,  in  an  agony  of 
»w.  Antl  she  fell  at  Kate's  feet  and  gnwped  her 
s  as  though  to  detain  her. 

'Tliere,  tliere,  thiH  ih  all  childishnera,  Molly.  Ton 
dtHplease  me  if  you  go  on  ho.  Was  that  thauder 
ird?" 

Vh  she  asked,  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  the 
liu  of  the  lioat's  crew,   Tim  Hennesy,  put  in  his 
*'If  you  are  bent  on  goin\  Miss,  the  tide  is  on 
uni,  and  there's  no  time  to  lose." 
*You'n»  a  hanl  man   to   ask  her,  Tim  Hennery," 

the   woman,    rising,    and   speaking  with  a  fiery 
mence.      '* You're  a  hard   man,   after  losing  yonr 

brother  at  sea,   to  take  her  out  in  weather  like 

vate  gave  a  hurried  look  over  the  room,  and  then, 
not  trusting  her  control  over  her  feelings,  she  went 
tlv  out,  and  hastened  down  to  the  shore. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  time  t<»  be  lost,  and  all  the 
ts  <if  the  sailors  were  l>arely  enough  to  save  the 
1  \w&i  tliat  lay  next  the  pier  from  being  crushed 
[iHt  the  rocks  with  each  breaking  wave. 
'Get  on  board.   Miss;  now's  the  moment!"   cried 
of  the  men.     And,  just  as  he  spoke,  she  made  a 
spring  and  lighted  safely  in  the  stern, 
fhe  strong  arms  strained  to  the  oars,  and  in  a  few 
ids  they  were  on  board  the  yawl.     The  last  few 
I  of  the  capstan  were  needed  to  niwe  iVi^  «Ilt3cvQiX^ 
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and  now  the  jib  was  set  to  "pay  her  head  round/' 
and  amidst  a  perfect  shower  of  spray  aa  the  craft  swung 
^^ about/*  the  mainsail  was  hoisted,  and  ihej  w^ 
away. 

"What's  the  signal  flying  from  the  tower  for?" 
said  one  of  the  sailors.  And  he  pointed  to  a  strip  of 
dark-colonred  bunting  that  now  floated  from  the  flag- 
staff. 

"That^s  his  honour's  way  of  bidding  us  good-by," 
said  Hennesy.    "Fve  never  seen  it  these  twelve  yean." 

"How  can  we  answer  it,  Tim?"  swd  Kate,  eagerly. 

"We'U  show  him  his  own  colours,  Miss,"   said  the' 
man.     And,  knotting  the  Luttrell  flag  on  the  halyard, 
he  hoisted  it  in  a  moment.     "Ay,   he  sees  it  now! 
Down  comes  his  own  ensign  now  to  tell  us  that  we're 
answered!" 

"Was  it  to  say  good-by,  or  was  it  to  recal  her?  — 
was  it  a  last  greeting  of  love  and  affection ,  or  was  it 
a  word  of  scorn?"  Such  were  Kate's  musings  as  the 
craft  heaved  and  worked  in  the  strong  sea,  while  the 
waves  broke  on  the  bow,  and  scattered  great  sheets  of 
water  over  them. 

"I  wish  there  was  a  dry  spot  to  shelter  you,  Miss," 
said  Tim,  as  he  saw  the  poor  girl  shivering  and  drip- 
ping from  head  to  foot.  "But  it's  worse  now  than 
farther  out;  the  squalls  are  stronger  here  under  the 
land." 

"Ay;  but  we'll  have  a  heavier  sea  outside,"  said 
another,  who  would  willingly  have  seen  her  change  her 
mind  even  now,  and  return  to  the  island. 

"It's  a  fine  wind  for  America,  if  that  was  where 
we  were  going,"  said  a  third,  laughingly. 

Kate  smiled*,  &\kft  \i&di  liXsiCk^v.  ^^^^ "  It  matters  little 
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e  where;*'  bat  she  caught  herself,  and  was  dlent 
r  afler  hour  went  over,  and  they  seemed  —  to  her, 
tast  —  to  have  made  no  waj*  whatever,  for  there 
the  great  mountain-peaks ;  the  well-known  cliffs  of 
n   frowned  down  dark  and  sullen,  just  as  when 

had  left  the  harbour.  She  could  count  one  by 
the  lights  along  the  bay,  and  knew  each  cabin  they 
iged  to;  and  there,  high  up,  shone  out  a  lonely 
from  the  tower  of  St  Finbar,  brining  back  to  her 
[  the  solitary  watcher  who  sat  to  sorrow  otct  her 
-tion !  The  night  at  last  fell,  but  the  wind  increased, 
Bo  rough  was  the  sea  that  she  was  forced  to  take 
er  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  they  made  shift 
»ver  her  with  a  coarse  canopy  of  tarpaulin, 
^ike  some  dreadful  dream  drawn  out  to  the  length 
ears,  the  hours  of  that  night  went  over.  The 
ing  storm,  the  thundering  crash  of  the  sea,  and  at 
I  a  quiveringx  motion  in  the  craft,  as  though  her 
ers  were  about  to  part,  and  more  even  than  these, 
rild  voices  of  the  men,  obliged  to  shout  that  they 
tt  be  heard  amongst  the  din,  made  up  a  mass  of 
>r8  that  appalle<l  her.  Sometimes  the  danger  seemed 
nent,  for  to  the  loud  words  and  cries  of  the  men 
iden  silence  would  succeed,  while  floods  of  water 
d  pour  over  the  sides,  and  threaten  them  with 
nt  drowning.     The  agony  she  pictured  to  herself 

last  struggle  for  life  was  more  terrible  far  than 
ear  of  death;  and  yet,  through  all  these,  came  the 
^t:   ''Might  it  not  be  better  thus?    Should  I  not 

left  to  the  few  who  knew  me  dearer,  fonder 
cries,  than  my  life,  if  I  am  yet  to  live,  will  be- 
th?*'  Worn  out  by  these  anxieties,  and  exhausted 
ahe  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  —  to  deep^  ilbaX  i3\  ^iut 
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warring  noises  of  the  storm  never  awoke  her;  nor  was 
she  conscious  that  a  new  morning  had  dawned,  and  i 
bright  noon  followed  it,  as  the  launch  entered  the  bay 
of  Westport,  and  beat  up  for  the  harbour. 

When  Hennesy  awoke  her,  to  say  that  they  were 
close  in  to  shore,  she  neither  could  collect  herself  nor 
answer  him;  benumbed  with  cold,  and  wet,  she  could 
barely  muster  strength  to  arise,  and  sit  down  in  the 
stem-sheets. 

"That's  the  spire  of  the  town.  Miss,  under  the  hill 
there." 

"It  was  a  wild  night,  Tim?''  said  she,  inquiringly 

"I  have  seen  as  rough  a  sea,  but  I  never  was  ont 
in  a  stronger  gale." 

"Mind  that  you  tell  my  uncle  so  when  you  get 
back;  and  be  sure  to  say  that  I  bore  it  well." 

"WTiy  wouldn't  I?  The  sorrow  a  word  ever  crossed 
your  lips.     No  man  ever  was  braver!" 

"That's  true,"  muttered  the  others. 

"Get  me  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  that  basket,  Tim; 
and  don't  forget  to  tell  my  uncle  how  I  ate,  and  ate 
heartily." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Gaol  Parlour. 

At  the  time  of  which  our  story  treats,  the  old 
gaols  of  Ireland  were  very  unlike  those  edifices  which 
modem  humanity  has  erected  to  be  tlie  safeguards  of 
prisoners.  They  were  small,  confined,  generally  ruinous 
in  condition,  and  always  ill  ventilated  and  dirty.  So 
h'mited  was  the  s^ace^  that  all  classification  of  crime 
was  impossible^  anA.^  ^ot^^  ^"0^^  NJa^  ^a^^fsftA.  T^rlsoners 
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were  confined  indiHcrimiuittely  along  with  tliose  whom 
the  law  had  already  sentenced,  and  who  only  awaited 
the  hour  of  execution. 

The  extent  of  favour  shown  to  those  who  were 
waitinfT  for  trial  consisted  in  the  privilege  of  seeing 
their  legal  advisers,  or  their  friends,  in  a  small  cell 
used  for  such  collmjuios,  and  to  which  they  succeeded 
by  rotation,  and  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  They 
whose  means  were  unequal  to  the  cost  of  a  legal  de- 
fence, or  whose  friends  took  little  trouble  in  their 
behalf «  were  occasionally  not  unwilling  to  sell  this 
privilege  to  their  luckier  companions,  and  a  gill  of 
whisky,  or  a  few  ounces  of  tobacco,  were  gladly  ao- 
cepte<l  in  lieu  of  a  riglit  tliat  would  have  been  profit- 
lew  to  claim. 

As  the  day  for  trial  grew  nearer,  the  price  of  this 
privilege  rose  considerably.  Inhere  were  so  many  things 
the  prisoner  wante<l  to  hear,  or  to  tell,  secrets  he  had 
kept  for  weeks  long  locked  close  in  his  breast,  would 
now  find  vent;  details  that  he  had  determined  should 
go  with  him  to  the  grave,  he  could  no  lt>nger  abstain 
from  communicating.  The  agonies  of  feverish  ex|>ecta- 
tion,  the  sleepless  nights  —  or  worse,  far  worse,  those 
dreamful  ones  —  would  have  begun  to  toll  upon  the 
strongest  and  lioldest;  and  spirits  that  a  few  weeks 
hack  would  have  seemed  to  defy  ever}'  terror,  now  be- 
came fidgety  and  fretful,  eager  to  hear  what  men  said 
witb«mt,  and  how  the  newKpa]»erH  ta]ke<l  of  them. 

Wliile  the  assizes  were  distant,  the  prisoners  gave 
themselves  up,  ko  far  as  their  position  permitted,  to 
the  habits  and  ways  of  their  ordinar}'  lives.  Sitme 
brooded,  some  bullied,  some  lookcfl  stee[>e<l  in  a  sort 
of  stapid   indifference,    not  caring  for  axi^\!bL\si%^   ^» 
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aajthiiig)  odierf  g«ve  wij  to  a  jdDilf  lAidk 
whether  leal  or  feigned,  afteled  dmee  Brond,  mi 
disposed  them  to  aoenes  of  riot  and  npvMr.  ,  Hhm^ 
however,  the  time  for  trial  drew  nif^,  all  theae  ngii 
merged  into  one  pervading  senlinMnt  of  intenae  aazie^, 
and  nothing  was  said,  nothmg  heaid,  hot  qnestiiHis  m 
to  who  were  to  he  the  jodgjaa  —  •  p<HBt  to  wUdi 
immense  importance  was  attached  —  aosae  aoppoiid 
tendeno7  to  mercy  or  severity  being  aacnbed  to  mA 
in  torn,  and  the  characters  of  the  Grown  lawyers  vat 
discossed  with  a  shrewdness  that  indicttted  how  hrhm 
the  debaters  thon^^  of  the  law  itaelf  than  of  the  tnito 
and  tempers  of  those  who  were  to  adminisfar  it 

From  the  day  that  old  Malone  entered  the  gaol, 
his  ascendancy  was  at  once  acknowledged.  It  was  not 
merely  that  in  the  old  man^s  character  there  vm 
*  those  features  of  steadfast  determination  and  answerrisg 
courage  which  the  Irish  of  every  class  place  at  tfae 
top  of  all  virtues,  but  he  was,  so  to  say,  a  sort  of 
patriarchal  law-breaker;  he  had  twice  stood  in  the  doc^ 
under  charge  for  the  greatest  of  crimes,  and  five  times 
had  he  braved  the  risk  of  transportation.  If  ever  there 
seemed  a  charmed  life,  it  was  his.  And  though  the 
Crown  prosecutors  were  wont  to  regard  him  as  one 
whose  successive  escapes  were  a  sort  of  reflection  oo 
their  skill,  the  juries  who  tried  him  could  not  divsft 
diemselves  of  a  sympathy  for  the  hardy  old  fellov, 
who,  never  daunted  by  danger,  no  sooner  issued  froB 
one  scrape  than  he  was  ready  to  involve  himself  in 
another. 

Dan  Malone  was  not  only  the  hero  of  the  gaol,  he 
was  the  law  adviser.  Around  him  they  gathered  to 
teU  their  sevexsl  ^aana^  v^^  ^^^osnit  him  as  to  their 
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likely  bsae.  It  was  not  merelj  that  he  was  quick  in 
detecting  where  a  flaw  or  break-down  of  evidence  might 
be  looked  for,  but  he  knew  —  and  it  was  wonderfol 
bow  well  —  the  sort  of  testimony  that  would  tell  well 
with  a  jury,  and  the  class  of  witness  which  it  would 
be  advisable  to  produce,  or  to  withhold,  according  to 
tbe  character  of  tlie  judge  that  presided.  It  would 
bsve  doubtless  been  very  damaging  to  this  ascendancy 
•f  bis  if  it  got  abroad  that  he  himself,  while  distribut- 
ing his  counsels  to  this  man,  and  his  warnings  to  that, 
■bould  be  unprotected  and  undefended,  and  so  the 
brave  old  fellow,  locking  up  his  sorrows  in  his  own 
beart,  never  betrayed  his  friendlessness.  On  the  con- 
tmy,  he  scrupulously  maintaine<l  his  privilege  to  "the 
Parlour,''  as  it  was  called,  and  would,  when  his  turn 
eame,  stalk  away  to  the  little  cell,  to  sit  down  in  his 
•olitude,  and  think,  with  a  swelling  heart,  over  his 
eomfortless  fortune. 

The  turnkey  alone  knew  his  secret,  and  kept  it 
loyally.  Malone  had  been  in  his  hands  many  timet, 
and  iJways  conducted  himself  well,  so  that  whenever 
the  time  came  round  for  old  Dan's  visit  to  the  Parlour, 
Mr.  Meekins  would  call  out  from  the  door  in  an  audible 
and  imposing  voice,  '^Here's  Counsellor  Fitxgibbon,** 
or  *' Serjeant  Taate,"  or  some  other  equally  well-known 
leader  at  the  bar,  **  wants  to  speak  to  Dan  Malone,*' 
and  poor  old  Dan  would  get  up  from  his  seat,  and 
mootbe  his  hair,  and  adjust  his  neckcloth,  and  walk 
proudly  away  to  hide  his  misery  in  Uie  half-darkened 
eeD,  and  rock  himself  to  and  fro  in  all  the  sorrow  of 
hit  friendless  and  deserted  fortune. 

Terrible  as  the  mockery  was,  it  sustained  him,  for 
tbongb  the  straw  will  not  support  the  dioircos^  tdas^n 
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it  will  feed  his  hope  even  in  death ,  and  smoothe  the 
last  agony  of  the  hearty  whose  sharpest  pang  is  de- 
.  sertion] 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Meekins,  instead  of  the  usual 
pompous  announcement,  simply  called  out,.  "Dan 
Malone,  to  the  Parlour,"  without  any  intimation  of  a 
learned  visitor  awaiting  him,  the  old  man  lieard  the 
words  in  amazement,  and  not  without  fear.  Had  his 
friend  betrayed  him?  Had  he  divulged  the  little  fraud, 
and  exposed  him  to  his  fellows?  Or  had  he  —  and 
this  most  probable  —  had  he,  as  the  real  day  of 
reckoning  drew  nigh,  revolted  at  a  deception  which  a 
few  hours  must  unveil,  and  which,  even  to  the  heart 
that  encouraged  it,  bore  its  own  cruel  punishment 
"He  knows  that  Fm  only  giving  myself  false  hopes," 
muttered  the  old  fellow,  as  with  sunken  head  and 
downcast  eye^  he  moved  slowly  away. 

As  the  door  of  the  little  cell  clanked  behind  him, 
the  turnkey  with  scrupulous  tenacity  bolting  the  small 
portal  on  the  outside  as  rigorously  as  though  it  were 
the  last  protection  of  the  criminal,  Dan  sat  down  on 
a  small  stool,  and  buried  his  face  between  his  handf:. 
Never  before  had  his  fate  seemed  so  dark  and  gloomy 
The  little  fiction  he  loved  to  maintain  withdrawn,  all 
the  intensity  of  his  loneliness  stood  before  him  at  once. 
"I  may  as  well  say  it  at  once,"  muttered  he,  "when  I 
go  back,  that  Dan  Malone  has  no  friend  in  the  wide 
world ,  not  a  ^man  to  speak  a  word  for  him ,  but  must 
stand  up  in  the  dock  and  say,  'No  counsel,  my  lord.'" 
As  if  the  bitter  moment  of  the  humiliation  had  arrived, 
the  old  fellow  rocked  to  and  fro  in  his  agony,  and 
groaned  bitterly. 

What  was  OaaA.  ^\3^0ii\st^^  ^^  ^>55iasftsa?     Was  it 
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sigrb,  and  then  a  sob?  Was  his  mind  wandering? 
^as  the  misery  too  much  for  his  reason?  He  rubbed 
in  eyes  and  looked  up. 

** Merciful  Mother!  Blessed  Virgin!  is  it  yourself 
;  come  to  comfort  me?"  cried  he,  as  be  dropped  on 
18  knees,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  his  hard 
ad  wrinkle<l  cheeks.  "Oh,  Holy  Mother!  Tower  of 
rory!  do  I  see  you  there,  or  is  my  ould  eyes  de- 
Mvin'  me?" 

Tlie  heart-wrung  prayer  was  addressed  to  a  figure 
D  wliich  the  solitary  pane  of  a  small  window  high  up 
I  the  wall  threw  a  ray  of  sunlight,  so  that  the  braided 
air  glowed  like  burnished  gold,  and  the  pale  cheeks 
iogbt  a  slightly  warm  tint,  less  like  life  than  like  a 
eantiful  picture. 

*^ Don't  you  know  me,  grandfather?  Don't  you 
now  your  own  dear  Katey?"  said  she,  moving  slowly 
>nrard;  and  then,  kneeling  down  in  front  of  him, 
lanpod  him  in  her  arms. 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  heaved  a 
etLvy  sigh,  and  rolled  back  against  tlie  wall. 

It  was  long  before  he  rallied;  old  age  stands  so 
ear  the  last  threshold,  there  is  but  little  space  to  re- 
over  breath  in;  and  when  he  did  rally,  he  could  not 
e  tore  that  his  mind  was  not  astray,  or  that  his  sight 
^aa  not  deceiving  him. 

^^Tell  me  something  of  long  ago,  darlin*;  tell  me 
omething,  tliat  TU  know  you  are  my  own." 

^ Shall  I  tell  you  of  the  day  I  found  tlie  penny  in 
be  well,  and  you  told  me  it  was  for  good  luck,  and 
lerer  to  lose  it?  Do  you  remember,  grandfather,  how 
on  bored  a  hole  in  it,  and  I  used  to  wear  it  around 
Bj  MJek  with  M  Btring?'^ 
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"I  do,  I  do,"  cried  be,  as  the  tean  c 
faster;  "uid  j-on  lost  it  after  all;  didn't 

"Yes;   hut,   grandfather,    I  shall    find  t 
golden  ones  loo." 

"Tell  me  more  fiboDt  them  titnes,  or  Iwaii'tW 
you,"  cried  he,  half  peevishly. 

''I'll  talk  to  you  all  the  evening  aboot  tbcn; 
member  them  all,  dear  old  graodady." 

"That'e  the  word  I  wanted;  tliat's  it,  my  d* 
tbe  light  of  my  ould  eyes!"  And  he  fell  on  her 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

In  his  ecstasy  and  delight  to  weave  tbe  long 
into  tbe  present,  he  forgt't  to  ask  her  hnw  she 
theo^,  and  by  what  fbrtone  she  had  remembered 
It  was  the  old  life  in  the  moontaiiu  that  filled 
whole  being.  The  wild  cliffs  and  solitary  lakes, 
to  him  by  the  thoaght  of  her  who  never  left 
trotting  beeide  him  as  he  went,  or  cowering  at  his 
as  he  sat  over  the  torf  fire.  So  immersed  was  1 
these  memories,  that  thoogh  she  talked  on  he  1 
nothing;  he  would  look  at  her,  and  smile,  and 
"God  bless  her,"  and  then  go  back  again  to  bis 
dreamy  thongbts. 

"I'm  thinking  we'll  have  to  cnt  the  oata,  grei 
it  is,  Kitty,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause.  "It's  la 
the  year  now,  and  there'll  be  no  fine  djiy&." 

She  could  not  speak,  bnt  her  lips  trembled, 
her  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  bunt 

"There's  a  lamb  astray  these  two  days,"  mat 
he.  "I  hope  tbe  eagles  hasn't  got  it;  but  I  beard 
screeching  last  night  Light  the  fire,  anyway,  da 
for  it's  cowld  here." 
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lid  she  labour  to  bring  those  erring  faculties  back,  and 
Lx  them  on  the  great  reality  that  portended!  It  wai 
ong,  indeed,  before  she  succeeded.  The  old  man  loved 
o  revel  in  the  bygone  life,  wherein,  with  all  its  hard- 
hips,  his  fierce  nature  enjoyed  such  independence;  and 
very  now  and  then,  after  she  had,  as  she  hoped, 
entred  his  thoughts  upon  the  approaching  trial,  he 
rould  break  out  into  some  wild  triumph  over  an  act 
f  lawless  daring,  some  insolent  defiance  he  had  hurled 
t  the  minions  who  were  afraid  to  come  and  look  for 
im  in  his  mountain  home. 

At  last  she  did  manage  to  get  him  to  speak  of  his 
vesent  condition,  and  to  give  a  narrative  —  it  was 
one  of  the  clearest  —  of  his  encounter  with  the 
keriflTs  pec»ple.  He  made  no  attempt  to  screen  him- 
elf,  nor  did  he  even  pretend  tliat  he  had  not  been  the 
ggressor,  but  he  insisted,  and  he  believed  too,  that  he 
ras  perfectly  justified  in  all  he  had  done.  His  notion 
ras,  that  he  was  simply  defending  what  was  his  own. 
The  scrupulous  reganl  the  Law  observes  towards  him 
rho  b  in  possession,  is  not  unfrequently  translated  by 
he  impetuous  intelligence  of  the  Irish  peasant  into  a 
onf9  fiiU  and  undeniable  right  •Malone  reasoned  in 
kb  way,  and  with  this  addition:  ^^It's  just  as  good  for 
ae  to  die  in  a  fair  fight  as  be  starved  and  ruined/* 

How  hard  was  Kate's  task,  to  eke  out  means  for  a 
iefence  from  such  materials  as  this!  Indeed,  no  indict- 
aent  that  ever  was  drawn  could  be  more  condemnatory 
hftn  the  man's  own  admissions.  Still,  she  persisted  in 
iltiiig  the  whole  story  over  and  over,  till  she  had  at 
Bast  such  a  knowledge  of  the  details  as  would  enable 
«r  to  confer  with  a  lawyer  and  obtain  kia  o^ VBOioa. 


"And  who  ifl  to  defiad  dM»  dailin*?"  ^di  1m,  m 
the  cheerfol  tone  of  a  heart  perfiMedj  at  eaeeu 

''We  ha^e  not  fixed  apon  that  yet  We  en  an 
quite  sore,'*  mnrmnred  she,  aa  her  racked  hnia  bat 
and  throbbed  with  inlfcnae  thinking. 

'Td  like  to  have  Mr.  O'ConneU,  Kate^  nid  k 
prondlj.  ''It  would  warm  my  onld  heart  to  heer  hm 
he'd  give  it  to  them,  the  scoundrels!  that  would  ton  • 
poor  man  out  of  his  own,  and  send  him  to  sleep  valkt 
a  ditch.  There^s  not  his  like  in  all  Ireland  to  laika 
landlord.     It^s  there  he^s  at  home!*^ 

"I  must  be  going  now,  gnndady,*^ 

"Going,  acusbla!    And  will  you  leave  me?^ 

"I  must,  there's  no  help  for  it;  they  wouldn't  kt 
me  stay  here.'* 

"Begorra!'*  cried  he,  wildly,  "I  forgot  I  was  b 
gaol!  May  I  never!  if  I  didn't  think  I  was  at  Look 
again ,  and  that  we  were  only  waiting  for  the  bop  t» 
have  our  supper!" 

"My  poor  old  grandady,''  said  she,  stooping  aai 
kissing  his  forehead,  "Fll  come  back  to-morrow,  ud 
stay  a  long  time  with  you.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  ssf 
to  you  that  I  can't  think  of  to-day.  Here's  a  little 
basket,  with  something  to  eat,  and  some  tobacco,  too; 
the  gaoler  gave  me  leave  to  bring  it  in.  And  joaH 
drink  my  health  to-night,  grandady,  won't  you?" 

"My  darlin'  —  my  own  darlin',  that  1  wiU!  Airf 
where  did  you  come  from  now  —  was  it  from  En^ 
land?" 

'^No,  grandady.  It  was  a  long  way  off,  but  noi 
from  England." 

"And  who  are  you  living  with?  Is  it  with  tktt 
ould  man  in'^iiSAAT' 
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'*No,  not  with  him.     I'll  tell  jou  all  to-morrow/' 

*'They  tell  me  he's  mighty  rich." 

She  evidently  had  not  heard  his  words,  for  she 
tood  pressing  her  temples  with  hotli  hands,  and  as  if 
adeHvouriug  to  repress  some  severe  pain. 

^^It's  your  head's  aching  you,  darlin'!"  said  he, 
ompassionately. 

**Hea<l  and  heart!"  muttered  she,  drearily.  "Good- 
y,  my  dear  ohi  grandady  —  good-hy!"  And,  not 
ble  to  control  her  em<ition,  she  turned  her  face  away. 

^' You'll  have  to  call  out  tlut>ugh  that  gratin*  Kefore 
iey*ll  (»]>en  the  door,"  said  he,  half  sulkily.  *^  You'd 
link  wo  was  all  sentenced  and  condimned,  the  way 
bey  lock  us  up  here!  But  I  hear  him  coming  now. 
'ou'll  let  her  in  to  see  mo  to-morrow,  Mr.  Meekins, 
ron't  you?"  said  he,  in  an  imploring  tone.  ** She's 
ij  daughter's  child,  and  nearly  the  last  of  us  now." 

*'By  my  conscience,  she's  a  fine  creature!"  said  the 
nmkey,  as  she  m(»ved  past  *4t's  mighty  seldom  the 
kes  of  her  is  seen  in  such  a  place  as  this!" 

When  Kate  gained  the  street,  tlie  rain  was  falling 
eavily,  and  as  she  stoo<l  uncertain  which  way  to  turn, 
n  the  town  was  strange  to  her,  O'Rorke  came  up. 

*^  Haven't  you  as  much  as  an  umbrella.  Miss  Kate," 
lid  he,  **or  a  cloak,  in  this  dreadful  weather?" 

^*1  was  not  thinking  of  either.  Which  way  do  we 
D  towards  the  inn?" 

^*rd  advise  you  to  take  shelter  in  a  shop  here, 
Im;  the  shower  is  too  heavy  to  last  long." 

**I  have  no  time  for  thb;  I  want  to  catch  the  post, 
■d  I  believe  it  leaves  at  six  o'clock." 

"'Y'on'll  be  drowned  with  tliis  rain,"  muttered  he. 
But  come  along.    I'll  show  you  the  way  " 
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As  they  went,  neither  spoke;  indeed,  the  noise  of 
the  plashing  rain,  and  the  sharp  gnsta  of  the  sweeping 
wind,  would*  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  conTerse, 
and  they  plodded  onward  through  the  dreary  and  de 
serted  streets,  for  even  the  poorest  had  now  songht 
shelter.  The  inn  was  at  the  very  end  of  a  long  strag- 
gling street,  and,  when  they  reached  it,  they  were 
completely  soaked  through  with  rain. 

"You  have  ordered  a  room  for  me  here,  you  saidr 
asked  Kate,  as  they  entered. 

"Yes,  it's  all  ready,  and  your  dinner  too,  whenever 
you  like  to  eat  it  —  This  is  the  young  lady,  ma'am,'' 
continued  he,  addressing  the  landlady,  "that's  coming 
to  stop  here;  she's  wet  through,  and  I  hope  you'U  take 
care  of  her,  that  she  doesn't  catch  cold." 

"Will  you  show  me  my  room?"  asked  Kate,  quietly. 
But  the  landlady  never  moved,  but  stood  scrutinising 
her  with  an  eye  the  very  reverse  of  kindly. 

** She's  asking  you  where's  her  room,"  broke  in 
O'Rorke. 

"I  hear  her,  and  I  think  this  isn't  the  house  for 
her." 

"How  do  you  mean?  —  what  are  you  saying?" 
cried  he,  angrily. 

"She'll  be  better  and  more  at  home  at  Tom 
M*Cafferty's,  that's  what  I  mean,"  said  she,  sturdily. 

"But  I  took  a  room  here." 

"And  you'll  not  get  it,"  rejoined  she,  setting  her 
arms  akimbo;  "and  if  you  want  to  know  why,  maybe 
you'd  hear  it,  and  hear  more  than  you  like." 

"Come  away  —  come  away;  let  us  find  out  thi« 
other  place,  wherever  it  be,"  said  Kate,  hurriedly. 

"Tbe  o^ex  ^Xiw^ft  Ha  ^or^ni  ^'^x^.,  ^^^ete  you  see  the 
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red  sign/'   8aid  the  landlady,  half  pufihing  her,  as  she 
upoke,  into  the  street. 

Shiverinir  with  cold,  and  wet  through,  Kate  reached 
the  little  "shebeen,''  or  carriers'  inn,  where,  however, 
they  received  hor  with  kindness  and  civility,  the  woman 
^vingr  np  to  her  her  own  room,  and  doing  her  very 
hest  to  wait  on  her  and  assist  her.  As  her  trunk  had 
heeii  forgotten  at  the  inn,  however,  Kate  had  to  wait 
till  ORorke  fetched  it,  and  as  Mr.  O'Rorke  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  visit  to  enter  on  a  very  strong  din- 
rtwsion  with  the  landlady  for  her  insolent  refusal  to 
admit  tliem,   it  was  nigh  an  hour  before  ho  got  back 

By  this  time,  wliat  witli  the  effects  of  cold  and  wet, 
and  what  with  the  intense  anxieties  of  the  morning, 
Kate's  hear)  began  to  ache  violently,  and  frequent 
•hiverings  gave  warning  of  the  appnmch  of  fever.  Her 
impatience,  too,  to  lie  in  time  for  the  post  Yiecame  ex- 
treme. She  wanted  to  write  to  her  uncle;  she  was  con- 
fident that,  by  a  frank,  open  statement  of  what  she 
had  done,  and  said,  and  seen,  she  could  deprecate  his 
anger.  The  few  wonls  in  which  she  could  describe  her 
old  grandfathers  condition,  would,  she  felt  certain, 
move  her  uncle  to  thoughts  of  forgiveness.  "Is  lie 
coming?  —  can  you  see  him  with  my  trunk?  —  why 
does  he  delav?''  cried  she  at  everv  instant.  **No,  no, 
don't  talk  to  me  of  change  of  clothes;  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  thought  of  first  What  can  it  be  that 
keeps  him  so  long?  Surely  it  is  only  a  few  steps 
away.  At  last!  —  at  last!''  exclaimefl  she,  as  she 
heard  0*Rorke's  voice  in  the  passage.  "There  —  there, 
do  not  delay  me  any  longer.  Give  me  that  desk;  I 
don't  want  the  other.     It  is  my  desk,  my  wT\^f;A^i^^ 

LmtireU  of  Arrut.  II.  \V 
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I  want.     Leave  me  now,  my  good  woman  —  leave  me 
now  to  myself." 

"But  your  shoes,  Miss;  let  me  just  take  off  your 
shoes.  It  will  kill  you  to  sit  that  way,  dripping  and 
wet  through." 

"I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  dictated  to!"  cried  she, 
wildly,  for  her  face  was  now  crimson  with  excitement, 
and  her  brain  burning.  "By  what  right  do  you  come 
here  into  my  room,  and  order  me  to  do  this  or  that? 
Do  you  know  to  whom  you  speak?  I  am  a  LnttreU 
of  Arran.  Ask  him  —  that  man  below  —  if  I  am  not 
speaking  the  truth.  Is  it  not  honour  enough  for  your 
poor  house  that  a  Luttrell  should  stop  here,  but  thit 
you  must  command  me,  as  if  I  were  your  servant? 
There  —  there,  don't  cry;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind! 
Oh !  if  you  but  knew  how  my  poor  head  is  aching,  and 
what  a  heavy,  heavy  load  I  am  carrying  here!"  And 
she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart  And,  with  this,  she 
fell  upon  her  bed,  and  sobbed  long  and  bitterly.  At 
last  she  arose,  and,  assuring  the  hostess  that  after  she 
had  written  a  few  lines  she  would  do  all  tliat  she  asked 
her,  she  persuaded  the  kind-hearted  woman  to  leave  her, 
and  sat  down  to  the  table  to  write.  What  she  wrote, 
how  she  wrote,  she  knew  not,  but  the  words  followed 
fast,  and  page  after  page  lay  before  her  as  the  clock 
struck  six.  "What!"  cried  she,  opening  her  door,  *'is 
it  too  late  for  the  post?     I  hear  it  striking  six!" 

"  I'll  take  it  over  myself  to  the  office,"  said  O'Rorke, 
"and  by  paying  a  trifle  more  they'll  take  it  in." 

"Oh  do!  Lose  no  time,  and  I'll  bless  you  for  it!" 
said  she,  as  she  gave  him  the  letter. 

"Come  up  here  and  sit  with  me,"  said  Kate  to  the 
woman  of  the  Vioxxae^  wcv^.  xW  \\Q\sft^t  creature  gladlj 
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complied.  "Wliat  a  nice  little  place  you  have  here," 
aid  Kate,  speaking  with  intense  rapidity.  ^*It  is  all 
lo  clean  and  so  neat,  and  you  seem  so  happy  in  it. 
Vin't  you  very  happy?" 

'^Indeed,  Miss,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  anything 
flse." 

''Yes;  1  knew  it  —  I  knew  it!"  broke  in  Kate, 
mpidly.  **It  is  the  striving  to  be  something  above 
heir  reach  makes  people  unhappy.  You  never  asked 
lor  wished  for  better  than  this?" 

"Never,  Miss.  Indeed,  it's  better  than  ever  1 
bought  to  be.  1  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  labourin' 
nan  up  at  Belmullet,  when  my  husband  took  ma" 

'*  What  a  dreary  place  BelmuUet  is!  1  saw  it  once," 
aid  Kate,  half  s]>eaking  to  herself. 

**AhI  you  don't  know  how  j>oor  it  is,  Miss!  The 
ike  of  lam  could  never  know  what  lives  the  people 
>ad  in  them  pour  places,  witli  only  the  fishin'  to  IcNik 
3,  (tod  help  them!  And  when  it's  too  rough  to  go  to 
m.  as  it  often  is  for  weeks  long,  there  they  are  with 
othing  but  one  meal  a  day  of  wet  potatoes,  and  uo- 
fiing  but  water  to  drink." 

''And  you  think  I  know  nothing  about  all  that!*' 
rie<l  Kate,  wildly  —  "nothing  of  the  rain  pouring 
own  through  tlie  wet  thatch  —  nothing  of  the  turf  too 
ret  to  bum,  and  only  smouldering  and  smoking,  till  it 
i  better  to  creep  under  the  boat  that  lies  keel  upper- 
Bost  on  the  beach,  than  stay  in  the  wretched  hovel 
—  nothing  of  the  poor  mother,  with  fever  in  one  comer, 
od  the  child  with  small-pox  in  the  other  —  nothing 
f  tlie  two  or  three  strong  men  huddled  together  under 
be  lee  of  Uie  house,  debating  whether  it  wouldn't  l>e 
•tier  to  go  out  to  sea  at  any  risk,  and  mMl  \]k\%  ^^jfriN. 
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tbat  conld  happen,  than  sit  down  there  to  die  of  star- 
vation?" 

^'In  the  name  of  the  blessed  Vlr^n,  Miss,  who 
towld  you  all  about  that?" 

"Oh,  that  I  never  knew  worse!  Oh,  that  I  had 
never  left  it!"  burst  out  Kate,  as  kneeling  down,  she 
buried  her  head  in  the  bed,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
were  breaking. 

The  poor  woman  did  her  very  best  to  console  and 
comfort  her,  but  Kate  was  unconscious  of  all  her  kind- 
ness, and  only  continued  to  mutter  unceasingly  to  he^ 
self,  till  at  last,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  she  leaned 
her  head  on  the  other's  shoulder  and  fell  off  into  a  sort 
of  disturbed  sleep,  broken  by  incessant  starts. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

In    ConclftTc. 

When  O'Rorke  left  Kate,  it  was  not  the  direction 
of  the  post-office  that  he  took;  he  went  straight  to  the 
head  inn  of  the  town,  on  the  door-steps  of  which  he 
stationed  himself,  anxiously  watching  for  the  arrival  of 
another  traveller.  Nor  had  he  long  to  wait,  for  as  the 
town  clock  struck  the  half-hour,  a  chaise  and  pair  gal- 
loped up  to  the  door,  and  young  Ladarelle  cried  out 
from  the  window,  "The  last  seven  miles  in  forty-six 
minutes!  What  do  you  say  to  that!  Is  dinner  ready?' 
asked  he,  as  he  descended. 

"Everything's  ready,  Sir,"  said  O'Rorke,  obsequi- 
ously, as,  pushing  the  landlord  aside,  he  assumed  the 
office  of  showing  the  way  up-stairs  himself. 

"Tell  Morse  to  unpack  some  of  that  sherry,''  said 
Ladarelle-,  and  tSaieu  Xaxx^wx^V^  ^dad^  "Order  your 
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own  tap,  Master  O'Rorke,  for  I'm  not  going  to  throw 
away  Dalradem  wine  upon  yoi/." 

O'Korke  laughed  too  —  perhaps  not  as  genially, 
but  he  could  afford  to  relish  such  a  small  joke  even 
against  himself —  not  to  say  that  it  conveyed  an  asstu*- 
ance  he  was  well  pleased  with,  that  Ladarelle  meant 
him  to  dine  along  with  himself. 

As  the  dinner  was  served,  Ladarelle  talked  away 
about  everything.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  Ireland,  and, 
though  it  amused  him,  he  said  he  hoped  his  last  also. 
Everything  was  absurd,  laughable,  and  poverty-stricken 
to  his  eyes;  that  is  to  say,  Pauperism  was  so  apparent 
on  all  sides,  the  whole  business  of  life  seemed  to  be 
carried  on  by  make-shifts. 

The  patriot  O'Rorke  had  need  of  much  forbearance 
as  he  listened  to  the  unfeeling  comments  and  ignorant 
inferences  of  the  "Saxon."  He  heard  him,  however, 
without  one  word  of  disclaimer,  and  with  a  little  grin 
on  .his  face,  tliat  if  Ladarelle  had  been  an  Irishman, 
and  had  one  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  body,  he  would 
not  have  accepted  as  any  evidence  of  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction. 

"  Order  whatever  you  mean  to  have,"  said  Ladarelle, 
as  the  meal  was  concluded,  "and  don't  let  us  have  that 
fellow  coming  into  the  room  every  moment." 

O'Rorke  made  his  provision  accordingly,  and 
having  secured  a  kettle,  in  case  it  should  be  his  caprice  to 
make  punch,  he  bolted  tlie  door  and  resumed  his  place. 

"There's  your  letter!"  said  Ladarelle,  throwing  a 
coarse-looking  scrawl,  sealed  with  green  wax,  on  the 
table;  "and  I'll  be  shot  if  I  understand  one  line  of  itl'* 

"And  why  not?"  asked  the  other,  angrily.  "la  it 
the  writing's  so  bad?" 
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"No;  the  writixig  cm  be  made  o«it.  I  doat 
pUin  of  that  It's  your  UMMi  itjrle  that  flotn  ae! 
Now,  for  iiiBtuice,  what  does  dus  mem?  'Inpdkd  lij 
the  exuberant  indignation  that  in  the  Cdtie  heart  lim 
to  the  height  of  the  grandest  saerifieee,  whether  on  the 
altars  — ' " 

O'Borke  snatched  the  letter  from  hia  hand,  crashei 
it  into  a  ball,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  *^Yoall  not 
ha^e  it  to  laogh  at  another  time,*^  qried  he,  stendj, 
and  with  a  stare  so  ftill  of  defiance  that  T^jImpIV 
looked  at  him  for  some  seconds  in  amaaement,  withoA 
speaking. 

^^Mj  good  Mend,^^  said  he,  at  last,  with  a  cabn. 
measured  voice,  **it  is  something  new  to  me  to  mer. 
conduct  like  this.^' 

"Not  a  bit  newer  or  stranger  than  for  tne  to  b* 
laughed  at  Bigger  and  stronger  fellows  than  yon  nercr 
tried  that  game  with  me/' 

"I  certainly  never  suspected  you  would  take  it  so 
ill.  I  thought  if  any  one  knew  what  a  joke  meant ,  it 
was  an  Irishman." 

"And  so  he  does;  none  better.  The  mistake  wa&s 
you  thought  an  Englishman  knew  how  to  make  one.** 

"Let  there  be  an  end  of  this,''  said  Ladarelle. 
haughtily.  "If  I  had  kept  you  in  your  proper  place, 
you  would  never  have  forgotten  yourself!'*  And  as  be 
spoke,  he  flung  his  cigar  into  the  fire,  and  arose  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

O'Rorke  hung  his  head  for  a  mom^it,  and  then, 
in  a  tone  of  almost  abject  contrition,  said,  "I  ask  your 
pardon,  Sir.  It  was  just  as  you  say;  my  head  was 
turned  by  good  treatment" 

If  Ladaxdie  AiisA  V^n  ^  ^^^s^S^^^Tiust^  he  would 
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not  have  liked  the  expression  of  the  other*s  face,  the 
hue  of  utter  sickness  in  the  cheek,  while  the  eyat 
flashed  with  a  fiery  energy;  but  he  noted  none  of  these, 
and  merely  said,  as  he  resumed  his  place: 

^* Don't  let  it  happen  again,  that's  all.  Tell  me 
now  what  occurred  when  you  got  back  toWestport,  for 
the  only  thing  I  know  is  that  von  met  her  there  the 
morning  you  arrived." 

"Til  tell  it  in  three  words:  She  was  on  the  quay, 
JQSt  come  after  a  severe  night  at  sea,  when  I  was  try- 
ing to  make  a  bargain  with  a  fisherman  to  take  me 
over  to  the  island.  1  didn't  see  her  till  her  hand  was 
on  my  arm  and  her  lips  close  to  my  ear,  as  she  whispered: 

***WTiat  news  have  you  for  me?' 

***Bad  news,'  says  I;  'the  sorrow  worse.' 

''8he  staggered  back,  and  sat  down  on  the  stock 
of  an  anchor  that  was  there,  and  drew  the  tail  of  her 
cloak  over  her  face,  and  that's  the  way  she  remained 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

'''Tell  it  to  me  now,  Mr.  O'Rorke,'  said  she;  'and 
as  you  hope  to  see  Glor^*,  tell  me  the  truth,  and  nothing 
more.' 

"'It's  little  I  have  to  tell,'  says  I,  sitting  down 
baetde  her.  'The  ould  man  was  out  on  a  terrace  when 
I  gave  him  your  letter.  Ho  took  it  this  way,  turning 
it  all  round,  and  then  looking  up  at  me,  he  says^  "I 
know  this  handwriting,"  says  he,  "and  I  think  I  know 
what's  inside  of  it,  but  you  may  tell  her  it's  too  late." 
He  then  muttered  something  about  a  sea-bathing  place 
abroad  that  I  couldn't  catch,  and  he  went  on:   "She 

I't  know  when  she  was  well  — 


1*1 


"*No,  no,  that  ho  never  said!'  says  she,  bunting  in 
—  *that  he  never  said!' 


»« 

"'Not  in  tbem  wotda,'  mj%  I,  'cartaMy  Mt,  bit '« 
CBBB  to  die  Bsme,  for  ke  nid  riM  aoad  to  te  «  i^fj 
ban  M  thfr  daya  wm  lonpl' 

"'Tnifl;  it  wu  sQ  tne,'  aud  ■&«  to  hnriC 
'Go  on.* 

"'"Go  back,"  Mys  be,  "and  aay,  tlst  nrj  m1 
WM  at  fiiK,  I'm  getting  orer  it  now,  and  it  voalte^ 
be  better  for  either  of  lu  to  bold  aaj  more  floimpai^ 
enco."  And  wttb  tbat  be  gave  me  llie  leUar  hmk  miU 
•a  it  was." " 
-  "Wbat  ra&de  jva  s»j  tbat?"  oied  IjadaraHft 

"Beeaose  1  knew  ibe'd  never  ask  for  it;  or  if  ^ 
did,  rd  say,  '1  had  it  in  m;  tmnk  at  borne.'  The  fin 
thing  wad  ti)  g^t  her  tn  believe  me,  at  anj  cost" 

"Is  tkai  ber  way?"  asked  the  other,  tbongbtfulk 

"That's  lier  way.  She's  not  given  to  have  nispi- 
eiona,  yon  cmi  see  that.  If  yon  talk  to  ber  stiaifh 
ahead,  and  never  break  down  in  what  yon  say,  sbeH 
look  at  you  upenly,  au<I  believe  it  oil;  but  if  eva  sbc 
aeee  yon  stop ,  or  look  confoiied ,  or  if  site  catches  tm 
taking  a  sly  look  at  ber  under  the  eyes,  yon'te  dom 

—  done  entirely!  The  devil  a  lawyer  from  tlu»  ti> 
I>nblin  would  put  yon  tbronph  ench  a  cross- examination: 
and  I  defy  the  deverest  fellow  that  ever  aat  in  ik 
witnees-bor  Ui  baffle  Ler.  And  ghe  begins  quite  T^nlai 

—  nniet,  soft,  and  smooth  as  a  cat" 

''What  do  I  care  for  all  this?  She  may  be  » 
shrewd  as  she  pleases  this  day  fortnight,  MasterO'Soifct 
Let  OB  only  have  the  holla  onr  own,  and  we'll  win  tb 
game  before  she  gets  a  hazard.'' 

This  illuijtrution  from  the  billiard-table  was  not 
folly  intelligible  to  U'Borke,  but  he  saw  its  drift,  idJ 
he  ■■Mated. 
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"Where  was  I?  Oh,  I  rememher.  *He  gave  me 
the  letter  back,^  says  I,  *and  told  the  servants  to  see  I 
had  my  supper,  and  everything  I  wanted.' 

"  ^He  did  this  with  his  hand,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"You  may  go  away;"  but  I  made  as  if  I  didn't  under- 
stand him,  and  I  waited  till  the  servant  left  the  place, 
and  then  I  drew  near  him,  and  said: 

"  *I  think,'  says  I,  *it  would  be  better  your  honour 

read  the  letter,  anyhow.    Maybe  there's  something  in  it 

that  you  don't  suspect' 

<4  4  (( -y^Q  j^j^  yQ^  "   gi^yg  jjg  ^   tt  ^jj^^^'g   tcaching  ine 

maimers?" 

"I  didn't  say  them  was  his  words,  but  something 
that  meant  the  same. 

"  *  "I  know  every  line  that's  in  it.  I  know  far 
better  than  you  —  ay,  or  than  she  suspects  —  the  game 
she  would  play."' 

"She  gave  a  little  cry,  as  if  something  stung  her. 
Andeed,  I  asked  her.  What  was  it  hurt  her?  But  she 
never  answered  me,  but  stood  up  straight,  and,  with  a 
hand  up  this  way,  she  said  something  to  herself,  as  if 
she  was  making  a  vow  or  taking  an  oath.  After  that, 
it  wasn't  much  she  minded  one  word  I  said,  and  lucky 
for  me  it  was,  for  I  was  coming  to  the  hard  part  of  my 
story  —  about  your  honour;  how  you  heard  from  the 
servants  that  I  was  in  the  house,  and  sent  for  me  to 
your  own  room,  and  asked  me  hundreds  of  questions 
about  her.  Where  she  was,  and  who  with,  and  what 
she  wrote  about,  and  then  how  angry  you  grew  with 
your  uncle  —  I  called  him  your  uncle,  I  don't  know 
why  —  and  how  you  said  he  was  an  unfeeling  old 
savage,  that  it  was  the  same  way  he  treated  yourself, 
pampering  you  one  day,  turning  you  out  of  doors  the 
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mat,  'And  at  last/  atys  I  —  'I  eonUn'i  k«f  k  a 
aaj  loi^at  —  I  up  and  told  him  what  I  cm  «!»■£. 
aiA  that  yoiir  letter  was  asking  a  (jifir  of  mmirj  n 
defend  yoor  graiidfathra  for  his  life-' 

"Smtow  matter  irhat  1  said,  fhe  never  tistcaol  tt 
me.  I  told  lier  you  snor«  that  her  grandbtbtr  ab^ 
hftve  the  fir^t  lawj-er  in  the  land ,  and  (hat  ywi'i  cgw 
9Vtt  yoimclf  to  the  Afiui«*.  I  loM  her  bow  tin  p« 
IwvB.^  potinds  into  my  hiutd.  aod  said,  'Tim'  — -it. 
not  Tim  —  Mr.  O'Kork*,  there's  •  few  faaadt  * 
begin.  Go  lock  and  tell  MJss  Kate  Ak  has  a  1ms 
and  tner  friend  than  the  one  she  lost;  one  tbat  m>* 
fb^ot  dte  finit  evening  ho  seen  her,  and  wuatd  pn 
his  heart's  blood  lo  save  her." 

"She  gave  a  little  smile  —  it  was  almost  a  ha^ 
once  —  a&d  I  thought  she  was  pleased  at  what  I  m 
telling  her.  Not  a  bit  of  iL  It  was  something  abM 
the  onld  man  was  in  her  mind,  and  something  tkt 
didn't  mean  any  good  to  him  either,  for  she  said,  'Ht 
shall  rue  it  yet'  And  after  that,  tboogfa  I  talked  fsr 
an  hoar,  she  never  minded  me  no  more  than  then 
fire-irons!  At  last  she  clutched  my  arm  in  ber  fingon. 
and  sud: 

"  'Do  yon  know  that  my  uncle  declares  I  am  nercr 
to  go  back  again?  I  came  away  against  his  will,  ni 
he  swore  that  if  I  crossed  the  threshold  to  come  hH«i 
I  shoold  never  re-cross  it  again.  Do  yon  know,'  mp 
she,  'I  have  no  home  nor  friend  now  in  the  whik 
world,  and  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  ma.' 

"I  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  say  that  your  bonov 
wonld  never  see  her  in  any  distress;  bat  she  wav't 
minding  me,  and  only  went  on  saying  something  ahool 
bong  back  a^ui^-,  Wt.  ^lMth.<u  it  meant  at  the  Caatl^ 
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IT  over  in  Arran,  or,  as  I  once  thought,  back  as  a 
diild,  when  she  used  to  play  in  the  caves  along  the 
lea-shore,  I  couldn't  saj,  but  she  cried  bitterly,  and 
'or  the  whole  day  never  tasted  bit  or  sup.  We  stopped 
It  a  small  houHe  outside  the  town,  and  I  told  them  it 
wm»  a  young  creature  that  lost  her  Mother;  and  the 
text  day  she  looked  so  ill  and  wasted,  I  was  getting 
ilraid  she  was  going  to  liave  a  fever;  but  she  said  she 
vas  strong  enough,  and  asked  me  to  bring  her  on  here 
o  the  gaoL,  for  she  wanted  to  see  her  grandfather. 

^^It  was  only  this  morning,  however,  I  got  the  order 
rom  the  sub-sheriff;  and  indeed  he  wouldn't  have  given 
C  but  that  he  seen  her  out  of  the  window,  for  in  all 
ler  distresM,  and  with  her  clothes  wet  and  draggled, 
he's  as  beautiful  a  creature  as  ever  walked." 

"Why  not  marry  her  youTHelf,  O'Rorke?  By  Jove  I 
roo*ro  heail  and  ears  in  love  already.  TU  make  you  a 
landsome  settlement,  on  my  oath  I  will." 

"There'h  two  small  objections,  Sir.  First,  there's 
Aother  Mrs.  O'Rorke,  though  I'm  not  quite  sure  where 
X  the  present  setting;  and  even  if  there  wasn't,  she 
roaldn't  have  me." 

"I  don't  see  that;  and  if  it  be  only  the  bigamy 
ou're  afraid  of,  go  off  to  Australia  or  America,  and 
tmr  first  wife  will  never  trace  you." 

i)'Rorke  shook  his  head,  and,  to  strengthen  his 
elermination  pcrliaps,  he  mixed  himself  a  strong 
imbler  of  punch. 

^*And  where  are  we  now?"  asked  Ladarelle. 

0*Rorke,  perhaps,  did  not  fully  understand  the 
iiettion,  for  he  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

**I  ask  you,  where  are  we  now?  Don't  you  under- 
tasd  me?" 
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"  We're  pretty  much  where  we  were  yesterday;  th«t 
is,  we're  waiting  to  know  what's  to  be  done  for  te 
ould  man  in  the  gaol,  and  what  your  honour  intends  to 
do  about"  —  he  hesitated  and  stammered,  and  at  hut 
said  —  "about  the  other  business." 

"Well,  it's  the  other  business,  as  you  neatly  call  it, 
Mr.  O'Rorke,  that  interests  me  at  present  Sir  Within 
has  written  twice  to  Mr.  Luttrell  since  you  left  the 
Castle.  One  of  his  letters  I  stopped  before  it.  reached 
the  office,  the  other  I  suppose  has  come  to  hand." 

"No  fault  of  mine  if  it  has.  Sir,"  broke  in  O'Rorke, 
hastily,  for  he  saw  the  displeasure  in  the  other's  look. 
"  I  was  twice  at  the  office  at  Westport,  and  there  wasn't 
a  line  there  for  Mr.  Luttrell.  Did  you  read  the  other 
letter.  Sir?"  added  he,  eagerly,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"I  know  what's  in  it,"  muttered  Ladarelle,  in  con- 
fusion, for  he  was  not  quite  inured  to  the  baseness  he 
had  sunk  to. 

"And  what  is  it.  Sir?" 

"Just  what  I  expected;  that  besotted  old  fool  wants 
to  marry  her.  He  tells  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  tells  it  fiurlj 
enough,  how  the  estiite  is  settled,  and  he  offers  the 
largest  settlement  tlie  entail  will  permit  of;  but  he 
forgets  to  add  that  the  same  day  he  takes  out  his 
license  to  marry,  we'll  move  for  a  commission  of  lunacy. 
I  have  been  eight  weeks  there  lately,  and  not  idle,  I 
promise  you.  I  have  got  plenty  of  evidence  against 
him.  How  he  goes  into  the  room  she  occupied  at  the 
Castle,  and  has  all  her  rings  and  bracelets  laid  out  on 
the  toilet-table,  and  candles  lighted,  as  if  she  was  coming 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  makes  her  maid  wait  there, 
telling  her  Madame  \^  wx\.  qu  Ivit^eback,  or  she  is  in 
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be  K^^i  shell  be  in  presently.  One  day,  too,  he 
Mde  00  wait  dinner  for  her  till  eight  o'clock;  and 
rhen  at  last  the  real  state  of  the  case  broke  on  him, 
ID  had  to  get  up  and  go  to  his  room,  and  Holmes,  his 
nan,  told  me  that  he  sobbed  the  whole  night  throogh, 
ike  a  child." 

**And  do  you  think  that  all  them  will  prove  him 
Mid?'*  asked  0*Rorke,  with  a  jeering  laugh. 

^*Why  not?  If  a  man  cannot  understand  that  a 
eraon  who  has  not  been  under  his  roof  for  six  or  eight 
lonthfl,  and  is  some  hundred  miles  away,  may  want 
indies  in  her  dressing-room,  and  may  come  down  any 
iinnte  to  dinner  in  tliat  very  house " 

"Oddity  —  eccentricity  —  want  of  memory  — 
othing  more!  There*s  never  a  jury  in  England  would 
ill  a  man  mad  for  all  that'' 

"You  are  a  great  lawyer,  Mr.  0*Rorke,  but  it  is 

t  to  say  you  differ  here  from  the  Attorney-General.'* 

"No  great  liarm  in  that  same  -—  when  he's  in  the 
rrong!" 

"I  might  possibly  be  rash  enough  to  question  your 
aowledge  of  law,  but  certainly  Til  never  dispute  your 
iodeftty." 

"  My  modesty  is  like  any  otlier  part  of  me,  and  I 
lidD*t  make  myself;  but  Til  stick  to  this  —  that  ould 
wmn   is  not  mad,    and   nobody   could  make  him  out 

"Mr.  Grenfell  will  not  agree  with  you  in  that.  He 
over  at  the  Castle  the  night  I  came  away,  and  he 
the  gardener  carrying  up  three  immense  nosegays 
if  flowers,  for  it  was  her  birthday  it  seemed,  however 
wj  one  knew  it,  and  Sir  Within  bad  ordered  the  band 
tmm  Wrexbam  to  play  under  her  windon  iX  iDAi(gGi&i^\ 
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and  as  Mr.  Grenfell  said,  ^That  old  gent^s  brain  seems 
about  as  soft. as  his  heart!'  Not  bad,  was  it?  —  his 
brain  as  soft  as  his  heart  I '^ 

^^He's  no  more  mad  than  I  am,  and  I  dont  care 
who  says  the  contrary." 

"Perhaps  you  speculate  on  being  called  as  a  wit- 
ness to  his  sanity?"   said  Ladarelle,  with  a  sneer. 

"I  do  not,  Sir;  but  if  I  was,  I'd  be  a  migbtr 
troublesome  one  to  the  other  side." 

"What  the  deuce  led  us  into  this  foolish  discuasion! 
As  if  it  signified  one  rush  to  me  whether  he  was  to  be 
thought  the  wisest  sage  or  the  greatest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom. What  /  want,  and  what  I  am  determined  on,  is 
that  we  are  not  to  be  dragged  into  Chancery,  and  made 
town  talk  of  because  a  cunning  minx  has  turned  an 
old  rake's  head.  I'd  be  hunted  by  a  set  of  hungry 
rascals  of  creditors  to-morrow  if  the  old  man  were  to 
marry.  There's  not  one  of  them  wouldn't  believe  that 
my  chance  of  the  estate  was  all  *up.'" 

"There's  sense  in  that;  there  is  reason  in  what  jon 
say  now,"  said  O'Rorke. 

"And  that's  not  the  worst  of  it,  either,"  continued 
Ladarelle,  who,  like  all  weak  men,  accepted  any  flattery, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  object  he  sought;  "but  mr 
governor  would  soon  know  how  deep  I  am,  and  bed 
cast  me  adrift.  Not  a  pleasant  prospect.  Master  O'Rorke, 
to  a  fellow  who  ought  to  succeed  to  about  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year." 

"Could  he  do  it  by  law?" 

"Some  say  one  thing,  some  another;  but  this  I 
know,  that  if  my  creditors  get  a  hold  of  me  now,  a« 
the  fox  said,  there  would  be  very  little  running  left  in 
me  when  tbey^d  ^oxv^  ^nxii  Taa.    But  here's  the  short 
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and  the  long  of  it.  We  must  not  let  Sir  Within  many, 
that^s  the  first  thing;  and  the  second  is,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  any  plan  that  will  give  him  such  a 
shock  —  he's  just  ready  for  a  shock  —  that  he  wouldn't 
recover  from.     Do  you  see  it  now?" 

"I  see  it  all,  only  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  b^ 
done." 

"I  wonder  what  you  are  here  for,  then?"  asked 
the  other,  angrily.  "I  took  you  into  my  pay  thinking 
I  had  a  fellow  with  expedients  at  his  fingers'  ends; 
and,  except  to  see  you  make  objections,  and  discover 
obstacles ,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  what  you're  good 
for." 

"Go  on,  Sir,  go  on,"  said  O'Rorke,  with  a  malicious 
grin. 

"In  one  word,  what  do  you  propose?"  said  Ladarelle, 
sternly. 

"Here's  what  I  propose,  then,"  said  O'Rorke,  push- 
ing the  glasses  and  deciinters  from  him,  and  planting 
his  arms  on  the  table  in  a  sturdy  fashion  —  "I  propose, 
first  of  all,  that  you'll  see  Mr.  Crowe,  the  attorney,  and 
^ve  him  instructions  to  defend  Malone,  and  get  liim 
the  best  bar  on  the  circuit.  She'll  insist  upon  that, 
that's  the  first  thing.  The  second  is,  that  you  come 
down  to  where  she  is,  and  tell  her  that  when  you 
beard  of  her  trouble  that  you  started  off  to  help  her 
and  stand  by  her.  I  don't  mean  to  say  it  will  be  an 
easy  thing  to  get  her  to  believe  it,  or  even  after  she 
believes  it  to  take  advantage  of  it,  for  she's  prouder 
than  you  think.  Well,  toss  your  head  if  you  like,  but 
you  don't  know  her,  nor  them  she  comes  from;  but  if 
you  know  how  to  make  her  think  that  by  what  she'll 
do  she'll  spite  the  ould  man  that  insulted  her  ^  \f  ^qnsl 
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could  jntt  pttiuade  her  diat  tbwB  wamH  moAa 
in  life  so  sure  to  break  lus  heart,  I  tUnk  ahe^ieo 
and  agree  to  many  yon.^* 

^^Upon  my  soul,  the  eondeaoenrion  oveieoM 
Yon  think  —  yon  actually  think  —  aheM  eoni 
be  the  wife  of  a  man  in  such  a  podtMHi  aa  mine! 

'*Well^  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  it  wouldn't  be 

"Ton  don't  seon  to  know,  my  good  fiaend,  th 
are  immensely  impertinent!'* 

**I  do  not/'  was  the  reply,  and  he  gare  it  i 
and  slowly.  At  the  same  instant  a  knock  came 
door,  and  the  waiter  motioned  to  O'Korke  that  a  i 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  outside.  ^^Fm  wanted 
few  minutes,  Sir,  down  at  tbc  place  she*s»  sto 
The  woman  says  she's  very  ill,  and  wanderinjr 
mind.     I'll  Im)  back  presently." 

"Well,  don't  delay  too  lon^r-  I'm  betweei 
minds  already  whether  Til  not  go  back  and  grive  i 
whole  bnsiness.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Still  ConRpirlDf . 

**She*s  worse.  Sir,''  whispered  the  woman,  i 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  door,  and  exchanged  « 
with  her  daughter.  '^  Biddy  says  she'^  clean  ont  < 
mind  now  —  listen  to  that!  The  Lord  have  mer 
us!'' 

It  was  a  wild  scream  rang  through  the  1 
followed  by  a  burst  of  fearful  laughter. 

"Ask  her  if  she'll  see  me,"  said  O'Rorke,  in 
voice. 

^'That'a  CfBoT\!^'%  n^V^V'  Kaita  cried  out  fin 
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top  of  the  sCairs.  ^^Let  him  come  up.  I  want  to  see 
him.  Come  np!"  She  leaned  over  the  railing  of  the 
stairs  as  she  spoke,  and  even  O'Rorke  was  horror-struck 
at  the  ashy  paleness  of  her  face,  and  a  fearful  brilliancy 
that  shone  in  her  eyes.  "It's  a  very  humble  place, 
Mr.  O'Rorke,  I  am  obliged  to  receive  you  in,"  said 
she,  with  a  strange  smile,  as  he  entered;  "but  I  have 
only  just  arrived  here,  you  see  I  have  not  even  changed 
my  dress;  pray  sit  down,  if  you  can  find  a  chair;  all 
is  in  disorder  here  —  and,  would  you  believe  it?"  — 
here  her  manner  became  suddenly  earnest,  and  her 
voice  dropped  to  a  whisper  —  "would  you  believe  it? 
my  maid  has  never  come  to  me,  never  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  her  since  I  came.  It's  getting  dark,  too,  and 
must  be  late." 

"Listen  to  me,  now,  Miss  Kate,"  said  he,  with  a 
touch  almost  of  pity  in  his  voice,  "listen  to  me.  You're 
not  well,  you're  tired  and  exhausted,  so  I'll  send  the 
woman  of  the  house  to  you,  and  get  to  bed,  and  FU 
find  out  a  doctor  to  order  you  something." 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  a  doctor;  that  kind  per- 
son I  saw  before.  Sir  Henry  something  —  what  was 
it?  You  will  see  it  in  the  Court  Guide  —  he  attends 
the  Queen." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  we'll  have  the  man  that 
mttenda  the  Queen!"  said  he,  giving  his  concurrence 
to  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  fancy  of  an  erring 
brain. 

"And  if  he  should  ask  why  I  am  here,"  added  she, 
in  a  whisper,  "make  out  some  sort  of  excuse,  but  don't 
mention  my  grandfather;  these  fashionable  physicians 
are  such  snobs,  they  cannot  abide  visiting  any  but 
great  folk.     Isn't  it  true?" 

LuiireU  of  Arran,  //.  \b 
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"Tea,  dear,  it  is  tnie,^*  said  he,  stiU  kuMMBUgliflr. 

"The  fiiet  is,*"  said  die,  in  a  low,  *>ft"»^"ig  toMi 
"I  may  confess  it  to  yon,  hnt  the  htet  is,  I  doa't  vd 
know  why  I  am  here  myself!  I  snppoae  Sir  mtti 
knows  —  perliaps  my  nnde  may.*^  And  in  her  T^sfe 
meaninglcBsn  look  might  now  be  seen  how  puipesoka 
and  nngnided  were  aJl  her  specnlationa.  ^^T^ere,  p 
now,  and  send  my  maid  to  me.  Tell  Coles,  as  yn 
pass  down,  he  may  pnt  np  the  horses,  m  not  lik 
this  evening.  Do  yon  know,  I  feel  —  it  is  a  d|f 
fancy,  I  suppose  —  but  I  feel  ill;  not  aetaally  iDa 
mndi  as  odd.*' 

He  cast  one  glance,  not  without  conipasdon,  on  Itfr. 
and  went  ont  ^^There*s  a  voniig  woman  above  sw 
mighty  like  *in'  for  a  fever/*  said  he  to  the  ho^tea 
^^G^t  a  doctor  to  see  her  as  soon  as  yon  can,  and  H 
be  back  soon  to  hear  what  he  says/* 

While  the  woman  of  the  house,  with  all  that  kiiki- 
liness  which  attaches  to  her  class  and  nation,  bnsM 
herself  in  cares  for  Kate,  0*Rorke  hastily  made  his  vaj 
back  to  the  inn. 

"What  is  it?  What  called  you  away?"  askei 
Ladarelle,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"She's  out  of  her  mind!  that's  what  it  b,**  ^^ 
O'Rorke,  as  he  sat  down,  doggedly,  and  filled  ooti 
bumper  of  sherr}-  to  rally  his  courage.  '*What  vidk 
anxiety,  and  fatigue,  and  fretting,  she  couldn*t  bevvp 
any  more,  and  there  she  is,  struck  down  by  fever  aDl 
raving! 

"Poor  thing!'"  said  Ladarelle;  but  there  was  bi 
pity  in  the  tone,  not  a  shade  of  feeling  in  his  conaai- 
nance*^  he  said  the  words  merely  that  he  might  say  sont- 
thing. 
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''Yeg,  indeed!  Ye  may  well  say  'Poor  tlung!'" 
liimed  in  0*Rorke;  *'it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  find  a 
»orer!" 

'*Do  yon  suspect  the  tiling  is  seiiouB?**  said 
.iftdarelle,  with  a  deep  interest  in  his  manner.  ^*Do 
^a1l  think  her  life's  in  danger?'' 

'1  do." 

''Do  you  really?"  And  now,  through  the  anxiety 
a  which  he  spoke,  there  pierced  a  tnut  of  a  mott 
rinmphant  sati^action ;  so  palpable  was  it,  that  0*Borke 
aid  dowTk  the  glass  he  had  half  raised  to  his  lips,  and 
tared  at  the  speaker.  *' Don't  mistake  —  don't  mii- 
inderstand  me!"  blurted  out  Ladarelle,  in  confusion. 
I  wish  tlie  poor  girl  no  ill.     Why  should  I?" 

''At  Hiiy  rate,  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
[>r  y-"'.' '   said  O'Rorke,  sternly. 

"Well,  I  mu8t  own  1  don't  think  it  would  be  a  bad 
ne:  tliai  is,  1  mean  it  would  relieve  me  of  a  deal  of 
Bxiety,  and  save  me  no  end  of  trouble." 

*'Just  so!"  said  O'Rorke,  who,  leaning  his  head  on 
ia  hand,  addressed  his  thoughts  to  the  very  serious 
oestion  of  how  all  these  things  'would  affect  himself. 
for  did  it  take  him  long  to  see  that  from  the  hour 
ittdarelle  ceased  to  need  him,  all  their  ties  were  broken, 
•d  that  the  fashionable  young  gentleman  who  now 
rt  at  table  with  him  in  all  familiarity  would  not  deem 
in  fit 'company  for  his  valet 

''This  is  the  fifUi  time.  Master  O'Rorke,  yoo  have 
ipeated  the  wonls,  'Just  so!'  AVill  you  tell  me  what 
)my  refer  to?    Wliat  is  it  that  is  'just  so?" 

''I  was  thinking  of  sometliing!'*  said  O'Rorke. 

''And  what  was  it?    Let  us  have  the  benefit  of 
profeond  reflections." 
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^*Well,  then,  my  profound  reflections  was  tdling 
me  that  if  this  girl  was  to  die,  your  honour  wouldn't 
be  very  lon^  about  cutting  my  acquaintance,  and  that, 
maybe,  this  is  the  last  time  Td  have  the  pleasure  of 
saying,  'Will  you  pass  me  the  wine?'" 

"What  are  you  drinking?  This  is  ^Madeira,"'  said 
Ladarelle,  as  he  pushed  the  decanter  towards  him,  and 
affecting  to  mistake  his  meaning. 

"No,  Sir;  Fm  drinking  port  wine,''  was  the  curt 
reply,  for  he  saw  the  evasion,  and  resented  it. 

"As  to  that  other  matter  —  I  mean  as  to  'cutting 
you,'  O'Rorke  —  I  don't  see  it  —  don't  see  it  «1 
all!" 

"How  do  you  mean,  'you  don't  see  it?'" 

"I  mean  it  is  not  necessary." 

"Isn't  it  likely?" 

"No;  certainly  not." 

"Isn't  it  possible,  then?" 

"Everything  is  possible  in  this  world  of  debts  and 
difficulties,  but  no  gentleman  ever  thinks  of  throwing 
off  the  man  that  has  stood  to  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 
Is  that  enough?" 

O'Rorke  made  no  answer,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
deep  thought  he  assumed,  and  in  his  intense  look  of 
reflection,  it  was  pretty  plain  that  he  did  not  deem  the 
explanation  all-sufficient.  "Here's  how  it  is,  Sir!" 
burst  he  out,  suddenly.  "If  this  girl  dies,  you  won't 
want  me ;  and  if  you  won't  want  me ,  it's  very  unlikely 
the  pleasure  of  my  society  will  make  you  come  after 
me;  so  that  I'd  like  to  understand  how  it's  to  be  be- 
tween us." 

"I  must  say,  my  worthy  friend,  everything  I  have 
seen  of  you  goes  vex^  ^w  Va  x^IwXa  \3aA  ^o^ular  notion 
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abroad  about  Irish  iinprovideiice;  for,  a  man  so  careful 
of  liimself  under  every  contingency  —  one  who  looked 
to  his  own  interests  in  all  aspects  and  with  all  casual- 
ties —  I  never  met  before." 

'*\Vell,  Sir,  you  meet  him  now.  He  is  here  before 
you;  and  what  do  you  say  to  him?"  said  O^Borke, 
with  a  cool  audacity  that  was  actually  startling. 

It  was  ver}'  probably  fortunate  for  both  of  them, 
00  far  an  Uieir  present  good  relations  were  concerned, 
that  an  interruption  took  place  to  their  colloquy  in  the 
riiape  of  a  sharp  knock  at  tlie  door.  It  was  a  person 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  O'Rorke. 

**  Mr.  O'Rorke'H  in  request  to-night,"  said  Ladarelle, 
mockingly,  as  the  other  left  the  room. 

*'Are  you  the  friend  of  that  voung  lady,  Sir,  that's 
down  at  M'Cafferty's?" 

"Yes,  Tm  her  friend,"  was  the  dry  answer. 

^^Then  Fve  come  to  tell  you  she's  going  fast  into 
a  fever  —  a  brain  fever,  too." 

''That's  bad!"  muttered  O^Rorke  below  his  breath. 

*'One  ought  to  know  something  about  her —  whence 
■he  came ,  and  how  she  came.  Tliere  are  symptoms  that 
ought  to  be  traced  to  their  causes,  for  she  raves  away 
fliiout  people  and  things  the  most  opposite  and  unlike  —  ** 

''Are  you  able  to  cure  her?  tliat*s  the  question," 
Mid  O  Rorke. 

**No  doctor  could  ever  promise  that  much  yet" 

"I  thought  as  much ,"  saidO*Rorke,  with  an  insolent 
of  his  head. 

"I  am  willing  to  do  my  best,**  said  the  doctor,  not 
the  offensive  gesture;   ''and  if  you  want  other 
adriee,  there's  Doctor  Rogan  of  Westport  can  b^  ^ajL 
eooDgh." 
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^^Send  for  him,  then,  and  hold  a  consultation;  her 
life  is  of  consequence,  mind  thatT' 

^^I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  Doctor  Kogan  will 
require  to  know  what  may  lead  him  to  a  history  of  her 
case,  and  he  won't  treat  her  if  there's  to  he  any  mys- 
tery ahout  it." 

O'Borke's  eyes  flashed,  as  if  an  insolent  answer 
was  on  his  lips,  and  then,  as  quickly  controlling  him- 
self, said,  "Gro  and  have  your  consultation,  and  then 
come  back  here  to  me*,  but  mind  you  ask  for  me  — 
Mr.  O'Rorke  —  and  don't  speak  to  any  one  else  than 
myself." 

The  doctor  took  his  leave,  and  O'Rorke,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  room,  slowly  descended  the  stairs  and 
strolled  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  night;  there  were  few  about;  and  he  had 
ample  opportunity  for  a  quiet  commune  with  himself, 
and  that  species  of  ^^  audit"  in  which  a  man  strikes  the 
balance  of  all  that  may  be  pro  or  contra  in  any  line  of 
action.  He  knew  well  he  was  on  dangerous  'groond 
with  Ladarelle.  It  needed  not  an  intelligence  sharp  as 
his  own  to  show  that  a  deep  mistrust  existed  between 
them,  and  that  each  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
shake  himself  free  of  the  other.  **If  I  was  to  go  over 
to  the  old  man  and  tell  him  the  whole  plot,  I  wonder 
how  it  would  be?"  muttered  he  to  himself.  "I  wonder 
would  he  trust  me?  and,  if  he  was  to  trust  me,  how 
would  he  pay  me?  that's  the  question  —  how  would 
he  pay  me?"  The  quick  tread  of  feet  behind  him 
made  him  turn  at  this  moment.  It  was  the  waiter  of 
the  inn  coming  to  tell  him  that  the  post  had  just  brought 
two  letters  to  the  ^ewtleman  he  had  dined  with,  and 
he  wished  to  see  \\\tcv  %.\.  ow<t^. 
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*^Shot  the  door  —  torn  the  key  in  it/'  said  Lada- 
relle ,  as  O'Rorke  entered.  **  Here's  something  had  just 
come  by  the  mail.  I  knew  youM  blander  aboot  those 
letters/'  added  he,  angrily;  '*one  has  reached  Lnttrell 
already,  and,  for  anght  I  know,  another  may  have 
come  to  hand  since  this  was  written.  There,  there, 
what's  the  use  of  your  excuses.  You  promised  me  the 
thing  should  be  done,  and  it  was  not  done.  It  does 
not  signify  a  brass  farthing  to  me  to  know  why.  You're 
▼ery  vain  of  your  Irish  craft  and  readiness,  and  yet  I 
toll  you,  if  I  had  entrusted  this  to  my  fellow  Fisk, 
Cockney  as  he  is,  I'd  not  have  been  disappointed." 

"Very  like,"  said  O'Rorke,  sullenly;  "he's  more 
uaed  to  dirty  work  than  I  am.** 

Ladarelle  had  just  begun  ^to  run  his  eyes  over  one 
of  the  letters  when  he  heard  these  words,  and  the  paper 
•hook  in  his  band  with  passion,  and  the  colour  came 
and  went  in  his  face,  but  he  still  affected  to  read  on, 
and  never  took  his  gaze  from  the  letter.  At  last  he 
•nid,  in  a  shaken  voice,  which  all  his  efforts  could  not 
render  calm,  "^Fliis  is  a  few  lines  from  Fisk,  en- 
elosing  a  letter  from  Luttrell  for  Sir  Within.  Fisk 
aeenred  it  before  it  reached  its  destination.*' 

To  this  insinuated  rebuke  O'Rorke  made  no  re- 
joinder, and,  after  a  pause,  the  other  continued:  "Fisk 
•ays  little,  but  it  is  ^1  to  tlie  purpose.  He  has  reduced 
ererj  day  to  a  few  lines  in  journal  fashion,  so  that 
I  know  what  goes  on  at  Dalradeni  as  if  I  were  there 

0*Borke  kept  an  unbn>ken  silence,  and  Ijadarelle 
went  on:  "The  day  you  left  the  Castle,  Sir  Within 
wrote  to  Calvert  ami  Mills,  his  solicitors,  and  despatched 
by  post  a  mass  of  documents  and  pafc\xmsu\a.    TV^ 
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next  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Luttrell  of  Aznm,  posdo^ 
the  letter  himself  ms  he  drove  through  WrvzhaaJ* 

''That  letter  was  the  one  I  stopped  at  WeHport," 
broke  in  O'Rorke. 

"I  suppose  it  was.  Fisk  writes:  ^The  sennnits  all 
remarked  a  wonderftil  change  had  oome  over  Sir  W.; 
he  gave  orders  through  the  house  as  if  he  ezpectel 
company,  and  seemed  in  such  spirits  as  he  had  uK 
been  for  months.  Next  morning  very  anzioos  for  di 
post  to  come  in,  and  greatly  disappointed  at  not  seeof 
some  letter  he  expected.  The  late  post  broogfat  a  letter 
from  Mills  to  say  he  would  be  down  by  the  monuBift 
mail  —  that  the  matter  presented  no  difficulty  wbit- 
ever,  aud  was  exactly  as  Sir  Within  represented  li 
Fisk  managed  to  read  this  and  re-seal  it  before  it  p:-' 
to  hand;  tliat*s  what  I  call  a  smart  scoundrel!*' 

"So  be  is  —  every  inch  of  one!"  was  O'Rorke? 
rejoinder. 

'* Here  he  continues,"   said  Ladarelle:   ''*ThursdiT 

• 

—  No  letter,  nor  any  tidings  of  Mills.  Sir  TTitlm 
greatly  agitated.  Post-horses  ordered  for  Chester,  and 
countermanded.  ^Vll  sorts  of  coutradictorv  command; 
given  during  the  day.  The  upholsterers  have  arrived 
from  toi^ni,  but  told  not  to  take  down  the  hangings, 
nor  do  anything  till  to-morrow.  Mr.  Grenfell  callei 
but  not  admitted;  a  message  sent  after  him  to  ask  him 
to  dinner  to-morrow;  he  comes.  Friday  —  Arri^~ed  it 
Wrexham.  As  the  mail  came  in,  saw  31  r.  Milk  order 
horses  for  Dalradem;  waited  for  the  post  delivery,  and 
secured  the  enclosed.  Xo  time  for  more,  as  the  Irish 
mail  leaves  in  an  hour.' 

^'Now  for  liuXXx^VV.    Lfii'«  %^  his  side  in  the  cor 
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respondence,"  said  Ladarelle,  breaking  the  seal;  **  though 
perhaps  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  read  it/^ 

"Yon  do  not,"  said  the  other,  sturdily. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'I  do  not?' " 

"I  suspect  I  know  what  you're  tliinking  of;  and 
it's  just  this  —  that  John  Luttrell  is  out  of  himself 
with  joy  because  that  old  fool's  in  love  with  his 
niece." 

"He  might  well  be  what  y^u  call  out  of  himself 
with  joy  if  he  thought  she  was  to  be  mistress  of  Dal- 
radem." 

"It's  much  you  know  him,"  said  O'Rorke,  with  an 
msolent  mockery  in  his  voice  and  look.  "A  Luttrell 
of  Arran  wouldn't  think  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  too  good 
for  one  belonging  to  him.  Laugh  away,  laugh  away; 
it's  safe  to  do  it  here,  for  John  Luttrell's  on  the  island 
beyond." 

"You  are  about  the  most  — "• 

"The  most  what?  Say  it  out  Surely  you  ain't 
afraid  to  finish  your  sentence,  Sir?" 

"I  find  it  very  hard,  Mr.  O'Rorke,  to  conduct  an 
affair  to  its  end  in  conjunction  with  one  who  never 
omits  an  occasion  to  say,  or  at  least  insinuate,  a  rude- 


ness." 


"Devil  a  bit  of  insinuation  about  me.  Whatever  I 
have  to  say,  I  say  it  out,  in  the  first  wprds  that  come 
to  me;  and  I'm  generally  pretty  intelligible  too.  And 
now,  if  it's  the  same  thing  to  you,  what  was  it  you 
were  going  to  call  me?  I  was  the  most  —  something 
or  other  —  what  was  it?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  /  am,"  said  Ladarelle,  with  a 
bitter  grin  —  "about  the  most  patient  man  that  ever 
breathed." 
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Neithor  spoke  for  soma  time,  aad  tiiflB  Trfwtlh 
opened  the  letter  he  still  held  in  hk  hand,  wmi  Wgn 
to  read  it 

''Well;'  cried  he,  "of  all  tiie.writii^  I  em  c^ 
countered,  this  is  the  most  iU^giUe;  and  not  mereh 
that,  hut  there  are  words  erued  and  words  Muttci 
and  sentences  left  unfinished,  or  finiahed  with  a  did 
of  the  pen." 

'*Are  yon  going  to  read  it  out?"  adced  O^Bodr. 
and  in  his  voice  there  rang  something  almost  fikci 
command,  for  the  man's  native  insolence  grew  sU<n|y 
at  every  new  conflict,  and  with  the  inqpresnon  —  vidl 
or  ill-founded  —  that  the  other  was  afiraid  of  lum 

'Til  tiy  what  I  can  do/'  said  LadareUe,  repreKzn^ 
his  irritation.     ''It  is  dated  St  Finhar's,  16th: 


{( 1 1 


Sir,  —  I  know  nothing  of  yonr  letter  of  tk? 
1 2th  instant.  If  I  ever  received ,  I  have  forgotten  va 
mislaid  it.  I  answered  yours  of  the  9th,  and  hc^ied  1 
had  done  with  this  correspondence.  I  have  seen  joar 
name  in  the  newspapers,  and  have  been'  —  have  bees. 
I  suppose  it  is  —  'accustomed'  —  yes,  accustomed  — 
'  to  look  on  you  as  a  person  in  high  employ ,  and  wortliy 
of  the*  —  here  the  word  is  left  out  —  *who  emplovfi: 
him.  If,  however,  you  be,  as  you  state,  in  your'  — 
'this  may  be  a  nine  or  seven,  I  suppose  it  is  seven  — 
'in  your  seventy- fourth  year,  your  proposal  to  a  ^ 

of  twenty  is  little   short  of '     Another  lapse;  I 

wish  we  had  his  word ,  it  was  evidently  no  compliment. 
'That  is,  however,  more  your  question  than  mine. 
Such  follies  as  these  ask  for  no  comment;  they  ii>o- 
ally AsA  w^)\  Si  S&  \\.  %Wald  be  so. 
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**' Fortune,  however,  befriends  you  more  than  your 
own  foresight  It  is  your  good  luck  rescues  you  from 
this  —  She  has  left  this  —  gone  away  —  deserted 
mey  as  she  once  deserted  you,  and  would  in  all  likelihood 
when  sorry  insolent  airs  of  your  connexions 
to  resent  unpardonable.  Wiljiout  you  are  as 
bereft  as  myself,  you  must  surely  have  relations, 
of  whom  choice  and  certainly  more  suitable 
than  one  whose  age  and  decrepitude  might  in  pity  and 
compassion         sentiment 

"'But  she  is  gone!  Warning  is,  therefore,  need- 
less. You  cannot  if  you  would  this  folly.  She  is 
gone  —  and  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  which  the  only 
hope         and  that  speedily. 

"*If        by  such         hurt  you.'" 

Line  after  line  had  been  here  erased  and  re-written, 
but  all  illegibly,  nor  was  it,  till  after  long  puzzling 
and  exploring,  the  last  words  could  be  made  out  to 
be:  "'AH  further  interchange  of  letters  is  a  task 
beyond  my  strength.  It  is  all  said  when  I  write  ^  She 
is  gone,  no  more  \o  nor  would  I  now  —  A  few 
hours  more  —  I  pray  not  days. 

"'Faithful  servant, 

"'J.  H.   LUTTBBLL.' 

"It's  clear  ^^'11  have  no  more  correspondence,"  said 
Ladarelle,  with  a  half  triumphant  manner,  as  he  closed 
the  letter. 

"And  the  other?     What  will  the  other  do?" 

"Do  you  mean  Sir  Within?" 

"  Yes." 

"It's  not  easy  to  say.  It  seems  plain  we're  not  to 
expeet  anything  very  sensible  from  b\m.    H^  \%  4j^ 
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tennmed  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  it  only  remains 
to  see  how  he  is  to  do  it." 

"And  how  do  you  think  it  will  be?"  In  spite  of 
himself,  O^Rorke  threw  into  his  question  that  amount  of 
eagerness  that  showed  how  much  interest  he  felt  in  the 
matter.  Ladarelle  was  quick  enough  to  see  this,  and 
turned  his  eyes  full  upon  liim,  and  thus  they  stood  for 
nigh  half  a  minute,  each  steadfastly  staring  at  the  other. 
"Well!  do  you  see  anything  very  wonderful  in  my 
face  that  you  look  so  hard  at  me?"  asked  O'Rorke. 

"I  do." 

"And  what  is  it,  if  I  might  make  so  bowld?" 

"I  see  a  man  who  doubts  how  far  hell  go  on  the 
road  he  was  paid  to  travel  —  that^s  what  I  see!" 

"And  do  you  know  why?"  rejoined  O'Rorke, 
defiantly.     "Do  you  know  why?" 

"No." 

"Then  711  tell  you!  It's  because  the  man  thtt 
was  to  show  me  tlie  way  hasn't  the  courage  to  do  it! 
There's  the  whole  of  it.  You  brought  me  over  here, 
telling  me  one  thing,  and  now  you're  bent  on  another! 
and  to-morrow,  if  anything  cheaper  turns  up,  you'll  be 
for  that.  Is  it  likely  that  I'd  risk  myself  far  with  a 
man  that  doesn't  know  his  own  mind,  or  trust  his  own 
courage?" 

"I  suppose  I  understand  my  own  affairs  best!" 

"Well!  that's  what  I  think  about  miney  too." 

Ladarelle  took  an  impatient  turn  or'  two  up  and 
down  the  room  before  he  spoke,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  exerting  himself  to  the  very  utmost  to 
be  calm.  "If  this  girl's  flight  from  Arran  has  served 
us  in  one  way,  her  illness  has  just  done  us  as  much 
iiann  in  anot^^t  —  1  Tci^axL.,  ^^  <5tt\«^^^  \^  4he  should 
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tot  <Iie  —  because  my  venerable  relation  is  just  as 
iuch  determined  to  marry  ber  as  ever  he  was.  Are 
'ou  attending  to  mc?^' 

*'To  every  word,  Sir,"  said  0*Rorke,  obsequiously; 
nd,  indeed,  it  was  strangely  like  magnetism  ihe  effect 
ffoduced  upon  bim,  wbcn  Ladarelle  assumed  the  tone 
pd  manner  of  a  superior. 

*^I  want  to  have  done  with  the  business,  then,  at 
nee,"  continued  I^adarelle.  ''Find  out  from  the 
loctor  —  and  find  it  out  accurately  —  what  are  ber 
hances  of  life.  If  she  is  likely  to  live,  learn  how 
oon  she  could  be  removed  from  this,  and  whither  to, 
•  Sir  Within  is  sure  to  trace  her  to  this  place.  As 
oon  as  possible,  we  must  manage  some  sort  of  mock 
larriage,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  only  sure  way  of 
topping  this  old  man  in  bis  folly.  Now,  I  leave  it  to 
ou  to  contrive  the  plan  for  this.  There^s  another 
flmand  for  you.     See  who  is  at  the  door.** 

''Mr.  O'Rorke  is  wanted  at  M'Caffert/s,"  said  a 
oiee  outside. 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutPH,  Sir.*' 

"Well,  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and  don*t  disturb  me  if 
bere  be  nothing  important  to  tell  me.  Order  break- 
lat  for  ten  to-morrow,  and  let  uie  see  you  there.** 

0*Rorke  bowed  respectfully,  and  went  out. 

"Fd  give  fifty  pounds  to  bear  that  you  had  broken 
oar  neck  on  the  staircase!**  muttered  Ladarelle,  as  he 
tw  the  door  close;  "and  Fd  give  a  hundred  had  I 
f!¥«r  seen  you!*' 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A.  Heavy  Blow. 

In  the  grand  old  diniug-room  of  Dalradem  Casde, 
Sir  Within  was  seated  with  his  guest,  Mr.  GrenM. 
The  ample  wood-fire  on  the  hearth,  the  costly  pictura 
on  the  walls,  the  table  covered  with  decanters  and 
flasks  of  various  forms ,  the  ample  old  cliairs  in  whieb 
they  lounged,  suggested  luxurious  ease  and  enjoyment; 
and  perhaps  Grenfell,  as  he  smoked  his  cigar,  in  m- 
cordance  with  the  gracious  permission  of  bis  host,  did 
feel  that  it  was  a  supreme  moment  of  life;  while  cer 
tainly  he,  to  whom  all  the  precious  appliances  belonged, 
was  ill  at  ease  and  uncomfortable,  answering  occasionaDj 
at  random,  and  showing  in  many  ways  that  bis  mind 
was  deeply  and  far  from  pleasantly  preoccupied. 

Grenfell  had  been  some  days  at  the  Castle,  and 
liked  his  quarters.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  things 
he  wished  clianged;  some  of  them,  he  fancied,  could 
be  altered  by  a  little  adroit  diplomacy  with  the  butler 
and  the  housekeeper,  and  otlier  heads  of  departmenU; 
others ,  of  a  more  serious  kind ,  he  reserved  to  be  dealt 
with  when  the  time  sliould  come  that  be  would  be 
regarded  in  that  house  as  little  less  than  a  master.  He 
had  weighed  the  matter  carefully  with  himself,  and 
determined  that  it  was  better  to  stand  by  Sir  Within, 
old  as  he  was,  than  to  depend  on  the  friendship  of 
young  Ladarelle,  whose  innate  vulgarity  would  have 
made  all  companionship  irksome,  and  whose  inveterate 
obstinacy  would  have  made  guidance  impossible. 

The  house  had,  indeed,  great  capabilities,  and,  with 
Sir  Within^  8  meaiift^  m\^\.\i^  xsiSb^A  'aJjL  tkax  one  could 
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with  for.  With  the  smallest  imaginable  addition  to 
the  household ,  thirty,  ay,  forty  guests  could  be  easily 
aoeommodated,  and  he,  GrenfeU,  know  of  such  delist- 
fal  people  —  such  charming  people  —  who  would  be 
in  ecstasies  to  stop  at  a  house  where  there  was  no 
odstress,  where  no  return  civilities  were  wanted,  where 
Mich  guest  might  be  a  law  to  himself  as  to  his  mode 
of  life,  and  where  the  cellar  was  immaculate,  and  the 
eook  better  than  at  the  Travellers'. 

'*  If  I  could  only  get  him  out  of  tliis  stupid  isola- 
taon  —  if  I  could  persuade  him  tliat  all  England  is 
mot  like  a  Welsh  county,  and  that  this  demure  nei^- 
bourhood,  with  its  antiquated  prudery,  has  no  re- 
•ambiance  to  the  charming  world  of  seductive  sinners 
I  eould  bring  around  him,  wliat  a  victory  it  would 
be  I**  To  this  end  the  first  grand  requisite  was,  that 
the  old  man  should  not  marr}'.  ^Mf  he  marr}','*  argued 
GrenfeU,  '*he  will  lie  so  deplorably  in  love,  Uiat  what 
between  his  passion  aiui  liis  jealousy ,  he'll  shut  up  the 
bouse,  and  nothing  younger  than  the  old  French  abb^ 
will  ever  cross  the  threshold.'^ 

Now  Grenfcll  had  not  of  late  kept  up  any  relations 
of  intercourse  with  Ladarelle;  indeed,  in  his  life  in 
town,  he  had  avoided  intimacy  with  one  all  whose 
eMociates  were  evidently  taken  from  tlie  lowest  ranks 
of  the  turf,  and  the  slang  set  of  second-rate  theatres. 
GrenfeU  could  not,  consequently,  know  what  plan  of 
eempaign  tliis  promising  young  gentleman  was  follow- 
ing out;  but  when  he  learned  that  it  was  quite  sud- 
denly he  had  quitted  the  Castle,  and  tliat  his  servant, 
Mr.  Fisk,  liad  been  left  behind,  he  very  soon  estaSlislied 
•neh  a  watch  on  the  accomplished  valet*s  movements 
m  letiified  him  that  he  was  there  on  dntj  la  %  v^i  > 
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and  that  his  daily  visits  to  the  po8t*of£ce  sigmfied  how 
industriouslj  he  despatched  his  intelligence.  At  fint, 
Grenfell  was  disposed  to  make  advances  to  Fisk,  and 
win  his  confidence  —  a  task  not  difficnlt  to  one  whose 
whole  life  had  heen  a  series  of  such  seductions;  hat  be 
subsequently  thought  it  might  be  better  to  hold  him- 
self quite  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  younger 
branch,  and  stand  firmly  by  the  head  of  the  dynastj. 
"If  Ladarelle  be  really  gone  after  this  girl,  to  many 
her,  or  to  run  off  with  her,  it  matters  not  which,  he  is 
playing  my  game.  All  I  ask  is,  that  Sir  Within  be 
not  the  bridegroom.  If  the  shock  of  the  disaster  shoiiM 
not  overwhelm  him,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  dreaded." 
There,  indeed,  lay  the  great  peril;  nor  was  Orenfell  a 
man  to  undervalue  it.  In  his  contempt  for  all  emo- 
tions, he  naturally  ascribed  their  strongest  influenoei^ 
to  those  whose  age  had  weakened  their  faculties  and 
impaired  their  judgments.  Love  was  a  folly  with  the 
young;  but  with  the  old,  it  was  the  stupidest  of  all 
infatuations,  and  the  reckless  way  in  which  an  old 
man  would  resign  fortune,  station,  and  the  whole 
world's  opinion  on  such  an  issue,  was,  to  ///>  thinking, 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  second  childhood. 

"If  I  could  make  him  feel  the  ridiculous  part  of 
the  calamity,  he  would  gain  courage  to  brave  the 
disaster ,''  thought  he.  And  while  he  thus  thought  be 
smoked  on  in  silence,  neitlier  uttering  a  word. 

"Nine  o'clock!"  said  Sir  Within,  as  he  counted 
the  strokes  of  the  timepiece.  "Nine,  and  the  post 
not  in  I" 

"How  easily  one  takes  the  delay  of  the  mail  when 
Uhe  House'  is  up,"  said  Grrenfell,  purposely  saying 
what  might  poaaftAy  «vx^"^^\.  ws^sva  ^kteI  ^f  dissent  or 
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opinion;  but  the  oM  diplomatiflt  had  been  too  well 
schooled  to  fall  into  such  indiscretion,  and  simply  said, 
**  It  it)  true,  wc  all  hibernate  when  the  autumn  begins/* 

Grenfell  saw  that  his  shell  had  not  exploded,  and 
be^n  to  talk  at  nintlom  about  how  much  pleasanter  it 
wa«  to  have  one's  post  of  a  morning^  —  that  letters 
shouhl  always  come  in  with  the  eggs  at  breakfast  — 
that  people  exchang04i  their  gossip  more  genially  then 
tlian  at  any  other  time;  and,  at  last,  arrived  at  what 
be  sought  to  portray ,  the  tableau  of  a  charming  party 
in  a  delightful  countr}'-house,  "The  best  thing  we  have 
in  England;  and,  indee<l,  the  best  thing  the  world  has 
•ny^here.'' 

**1  quite  agree  with  you,''  said  Sir  Witliin,  blandly. 
And  he  wiped  the  beautiful  miniature  of  Marie  An- 
toinette that  aiionieil  tlic  lid  of  his  snuff-box,  and 
gmsed  with  admiration  at  the  lovely  features. 

"  1  fancy  they  know  very  little  abroad  of  what  we 
call  countr}'-house  life?"  half  asked  Grenfell. 

"lliey   have  their  gatherings  at  *the  chiiteau'   in 

France;  anil  in  Italy  they  have  their  villegiatura  

Afa,  there  he  comos;  I  hear  the  clank  of  tlio  post- 
bag!"  He  caught  himsolf  quickly,  and  resumed:  "I 
rather  like  the  villegiatura;  there  is  not  much  trouble 
taken  to  entertain  you,  but  you  are  free  to  dispose  of 
jronrself  how  you  like.  Wliat  has  kept  him  so  late, 
Fry?"  said  he,  as  the  butler  entered  with  the  bag; 
**Ciike  it  up  to  my  room." 

"Oh,  let  us  hear  who  has  won  the  Cantelupe!" 
■ud  Grenfell.  "I  have  liacked  Grimsby's  horse,  Black 
Bom,  at  three  to  eight  against  the  field." 

"Here's  the  key,  then,"  said  Sir  Within,  with  well 
fieifmed  indifference. 
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As  Grenfell  emptied  the  contents  of  the  bag  on 
the  table,  a  sqnare-shaped,  somewhat-heavy  packet  fell 
to  the  floor,  at  Sir  Within's  feet  The  old  man  lifted 
it  np  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  but,  on  doing  so,  his 
hand  trembled,  and  his  colour  changed. 

"What  about  your  race  —  has  your  horse  won?" 
asked  he,  as  Grenfell  turned  over  the  paper  to  find 
the  sporting  intelligence.  "Oh,  here  it  is  —  a  dead 
heat  between  Black  Ruin  and  Attila.  Why,  he's 
Grimsby's  also.  'Second  heat,  Attila  walked  over.' 
What  a  sell!  I  see  there's  .a  long  letter  about  it  from 
the  correspondent;  shall  I  read  it  for  you?" 

"By  all  means,"  said  Sir  Within,  not  sorry  to  give 
him  any  occupation  at  the  moment  that  might  screen 
himself  from  all  scrutiny. 

" '  The  long-expected  match  between  Lord  St  Dun- 
stan's  well-known  Carib  Chief  and  Mr.  Grimsby's  Black 
Ruin  —  for,  in  reality,  the  large  field  of  outsiders, 
fourteen  in  number,  might  as  well  have  been  cantering 
over  an  American  savannah  —  took  place  yesterday. 
He  read  on  and  on  —  the  fluent  common-places  — 
about  the  course  crowded  with  rank  and  fashion, 
amongst  whom  were  noticed  tlie  usual  celebrities  of 
the  turf,  and  was  getting  to  the  description  of  the 
scene  at  the  weighing  stand,  when  a  dull,  heavy  sound 
startled  him.  He  looked  down,  and  saw  that  Sir 
Within  had  fallen  from  his  chair  to  the  floor,  and  lay 
stretched  and  motionless,  with  one  arm  across  the 
fender. 

Lifting  him  up,  Grenfell  carried  him  to  a  Boh. 
His  face  and  forehead  were  crimson,  and  a  strange 
sound  came  from  the  half-open  lips,  like  a  faint  whistle. 
"This  is  apoplexy  "  mw^Xfts^d  Grenfell;  and  he  tamed 
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>  ring  the  bell  and  summon  aid,  but,  as  he  did  so, 
e  perceived  that  several  papers  lay  on  the  floor,  and 
le  envelope  of  a  recently-opened  packet  amongst  them. 
Ha,  here  is  what  has  done  it!'*  muttered  he  to  him- 
df ;  and  he  held  a  square-shaped  piece  of  coarse  paper 
»  the  light  and  read  the  following,  written  in  a  bold, 
Tegalar  hand: 

**4,  Paul  O'Rafferty,  P.P.  of  Drumcahill  and  Ard- 
lorran,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  united  in 
be  bonds  of  holy  matrimony,  Adolphns  Ladarelle,  Esq., 
f  Upper  Portland-street,  London,  and  the  ""Downs,''" 
i  Herefordshire,  to  Kate  Luttrell,  niece  and  sole  heiress 
f  John  Hamilton  Luttrell,  Esq.,  of  Arran;  and  that 
ke  ceremony  was  duly  performed  according  to  the 
igfats  and  usages  of  the  Uoly  Catholic  Church,  and 
fitnessed  by  those  whose  names  are  attached  to  this 
oenment. 

"'Jane  M'Cafferty,  her  mark  x. 

''' Timothy  O'Rorke,  of  Cush-ma-Creena. 

"*  Given  on  this  eighteenth  of  November,  18 — .*" 

Grenfell  had  not  time  to  look  at  the  other  papers, 
IT  he  heard  a  step  in  the  corridor,  and,  throsting 
h6D  liastily  into  his  pocket,  he  rang  the  beU  violently, 
m  desisted  till  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Fisk 
p|ieared. 

"Call  the  people  here  —  send  for  a  doctor!**  cried 
benfelL     "Sir  Within  has  been  taken  with  a  fit" 

"A  fit,  Sirl  Indeed,  bow  very  dreadiU,"  said 
Isk;  bnt  who,  instead  of  hurrying  oflT  to  obey  the 
pd0r«  walked  deliberately  over  and  stared  at  the  sick 
^Hell  not  come  round,  Sir,  take  mj  ^^i^l^ 
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it,  Mr.  Grenfell.  It's  no  wm  doii^  anydiiBg  —  it's 
all  up." 

^'60,  send  for  a  doctxMr  at  <mee,**  aaai  GicnfiBD, 
angrily. 

"I  assure  you,  Sir,  it>  too  late,**  said  the  impasm 
valet,  as  he  left  the  room  in  the  aaine  slow  aid  hmi* 
sured  pace  he  had  entered. 

Several  servants,  however,  rushed  now  to  ansra 
the  bell,  which  Grenfell  rang  unoeasinglj,  and  hj  thea 
Sir  Within  was  carried  to  his  room,  while  measeii^w 
were  despatched  in  all  directimis  for  medical  aid.  Ontt 
alone  in  his  own  room,  and  with  the  door  loAxi, 
Grenfell  re-read  the  document  which  had  caused  ^ 
disaster.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  suffer 
firom  the  pan<::s  of  conscience  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  he  had  his  mi8gi\nng8  here  that  a  certain  piece  of 
counsel  he  had  once  given  might  just  as  well  ksTV 
been  withheld.  If  the  shock  should  kill  tlie  old  mtn. 
it  would  defeat  all  that  policy  to  which  he  had  been 
of  late  devoting  himself  Young  Ladarelle  would  have 
learned  from  Fisk  enough  about  his,  Grenfell's,  in- 
fluence with  Sir  AVithiu  to  shut  the  doors  against  him 
when  he  had  succeeded  to  the  estate.  These  were 
painful  reflections,  and  made  him  think  that  very  pro- 
bably he  had  ^^been  backing  the  wrong  stable.** 

"Is  the  fellow  really  married?''  muttered  he,  is 
he  sat  examining  the  paper.  "This  document  does 
not  seem  to  me  very  formal.  It  is  not  like  the  copy 
of  a  registry,  and,  if  the  marriage  were  duly  solemnised, 
why  is  it  not  stated  where  it  took  place  ?^' 

He  turned  to  the  long  letter  wliich  accompanied 
*the  cerdficata  It  was  from  Ladarelle,  half  apologeti- 
eally,  asinounsan^  \u&  xraxrvMig!^.,  «sid  stating  that  the 
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iiitelligcncG  could  iloulitlesH  only  prove  j::ratityiii'^  to 
Sir  Within,  since  the  object  of  liis  choice  had  ko  long 
been  the  recipient  of  so  many  favount  from  Sir  Within 
himself,  and  one  whose  [^atitude  had  already  cemented 
tlic  ties  of  relationship  which  bound  her  to  the  family. 
It  was  long  and  common-place  throughout,  and  bore  to 
the  ke<Mi  eyes  of  him  who  read  it  the  evidence  of 
heiu^  written  to  sustain  a  fraud. 

**Then»  lias  been  no  marri/i«re,"  said  (Jrenfell,  as 
he  closed  tlie  letter.  **She  has  been  duped  and  tricked, 
but  how,  and  t4)  what  extent,  I  know  not.  If  I  were 
to  Bend  for  Fisk,  and  tell  him  that  1  hml  just  rei*cived 
tlm  letter  from  his  master,  the  fellow  mi<^ht  accord  me 
hi»  c«inlidence,  and  tell  me  everything.'' 

He  rang  the  bell  at  once,  but,  when  the  8er\'ant 
auHwere^l  the  summons,  he  said  that  Mr.  Fisk  had  left 
the  Castle  with  post-horses  half  an  hour  before,  it  was 
fiippf»f»ed  for  town. 

LadarelleV  letter  finished  by  saying,  "We  are  off 
to  Paris,  where  we  n*main.  Hotel  Grammont,  Hue 
Royale,  till  the  .'U)th;  thence  we  shall  probably  go 
south  —  not  quite  certain  where." 

**No,  no,  tliere  has  been  no  marriage  —  not  even 
a  mock  one.  All  these  details  are  far  too  minute  and 
circumstHiitial,  and  the^^e  messiiges  of  *my  dear  wife' 
are  all  unreal.  Hut  what  can  it  matter?  If  the  <dd 
man  should  only  rally,  it  is  all  for  the  best/* 

A  knock  came  to  the  door.  It  was  Doctor  Price. 
"All  is  going  on  favourably.  It  was  shock  i»nly 
shock  of  tJie  nervous  system  -  nothing  paralytic," 
said  he;  *'an<l  he  is  more  conienKnl  to  know  that  his 
face  was  not  bruise<l,  nor  his  hands  scratched,  tlian 
anything  else.     He  wishes  to  see  you  inuu^aXeV^T 
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^Ib  it  quite  pradent  to  go  aad  talk  to  lam  jut 

yet?'' 

"Better  than  render  Inm  imtdde  hf  refbnf^  to 
see  him.  Tou  wiH,  of  eomM,  nee  jowt  fiscrelioii  m. 
the  topic  7011  diseius  with  him.** 

Gtrenfell  was  soon  at  the  nek  maa's  bedaUe,  loae 
hut  themselres  in  the  room. 

''We  are  alone,  are  we?"  asked  Sir  Widni, 
fiuntlj. 

''Qoite  alone.*" 

"Yates  sajs  diere  were  no  letten  or  papen  to  be 
fbnnd  when  he  entered  the  room " 

"I  placed  them  all  in  my  pocket,*^  interroptrf 
Gh-enfell.  ''There  were  so  many  people  about,  tod 
that  fellow  of  yocmg  Ladarelle's  too,  that  I  thon|:ht  h 
best  not  to  leave  anything  at  their  mercy/^ 

"It  was  very  kind  and  very  thonghtfhl.  Where 
are  they?" 

"Here.     I  sealed  them  np  in  their  own  envelope." 

The  old  man  took  the  paper  with  a  trembfin^ 
hand,  and  placed  it  under  his  pillow.  He  had  htde 
doubt  but  that  they  had  been  read  —  his  old  ex- 
periences in  diplomacy  gave  no  credit  to  any  sense  of 
honour  on  this  head  —  but  he  said  not  a  word  of 
this. 

"Adolphus  has  married  the  girl  yon  saw  here  — - 
my  ward,  he  used  to  call  her,"  said  he,  in  a  kw 
whisper. 

"Indeed!    Is  it  a  good  match?    Has  she  fbrtone?** 

"Not  a  shilling.     Neither  fortune  nor  fiunHy.'* 

"Then  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  connexion?** 

Sir  Within  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  said:  "It  i»  no 
affair  of  mim^    ISa^  ^^^V^qat  nt^^  ^^rsAms^^  not  like  it** 
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"How  did  it  come  about?  Whoro  did  it  tnke  place?" 
"Nothing  —  nothing  but  misery  before  her!"  mut- 
tered the  old  man,  unheeding  his  question. 
"Do  you  think  he  will  treat  her  ill?" 
"A  life  of  sorrow  —  of  sorrow  and  shame!"  mur- 
mured he,   still  lower.     "Poor  girl!  —  poor  unhappy 

girl!" 

Grenfell  was  silent,  and  the  other,  after  a  pause, 
went  on: 

"His  father  is  sure  to  be  displeased;  he  is  a  violent 
man,  too,  and  one  can't  say  to  what  lengths  temper 
may  carry  him.     And  all  this  will  fall  upon  her!** 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

^'I  know  him  well!"  He  mused  for  several  minutea, 
mnd  then  said  to  himself:   "I  could  not  —  I  could  not 

—  not  for  worlds!"  And  then  aloud:  **But  I  could 
leave  this  —  leave  the  Castle ,  and  let  tliem  come  here. 
How  she  loved  it  once!  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  happy 
•he  was  here!"  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  lay  thus  a  considerable  time. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  invite  them  here?"  asked 
Orenfell  at  last. 

"You  can  write  it  for  mo,"  said  he,  still  pursuing 
his  own  train  of  thought.  "  You  can  tell  him  that,  not 
being  well  —  having  some  difficulty  in  holding  a  pen 

—  I  have  begged  of  you  to  say  tlmt  the  (^astle  is  at 
their  disposal  —  that  I  mean  to  leave  this  —  where 
ahall  I  say  for?  —  to  leave  this  for  the  south  of  France, 
or  Italy." 

"Are  you  equal  to  such  a  journey?  Have  you 
ftrength  for  it?** 

*'Far  more  than  to  stav  here  and  meet  her  —  thnn 

—  meet  them,*'  added  he,  almost  peevi&bly.    "L^'h^ 
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not  health  nor  spirits  for  i^ing  company,  and  of  eonxse 
people  will  call,  and  there  will  be  dinners  and  recep- 
tions —  all  things  I  am  unfit  for.  Say  dus  for  me, 
dear  Mr.  Grenfell,  and  tell  Yates  that  I  mean  to  go  up 
to  town  to-morrow." 

Grenfell  shook  his  head  to  imply  dissent,  but  the 
other  resumed: 

"If  you  knew  me  better.  Sir,  you  would  know  that 
my  energy  never  failed  me  when  I  called  upon  it  1 
have  been  tried  pretty  sorely  once  or  twice  in  life,  and 
yet  no  disaster  has  found  me  faint-hearted!"  As  he 
'spoke,  a  gleam  of  pride  lighted  up  his  features,  and  he 
looked  all  that  he  thought  himself.  "Will  you  take 
this  key  of  the  gem-room,"  said  he,  after  a  pause;  "and 
in  the  second  drawer  of  the  large  ebony  cabinet  pu 
will  find  a  green  morocco-case ;  it  has  my  mother  s  name 
on  it,  Olivia  Trevor.  Do  me  the  favour  to  bring  it  to 
me.  This  was  a  wedding  present  some  eighty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Grenfell,"  said  he,  as  he  unclasped  the  casket 
that  the  other  placed  in  his  hands.  "  It  was  the  fashion 
of  those  days  to  set  gems  on  either  side,  and  here  yon 
have  emeralds,  and  here  are  opals.  Ladies  were  wont 
to  turn  their  necklaces  in  the  course  of  an  entertain- 
ment; they  are  content  witli  less  costly  changes  now: 
they  merely  change  their  affections."  He  tried  to  smile, 
but  his  lips  trembled,  and  his  voice  all  but  failed  him. 

"It  is  very  magnificent!"  exclaimed  Grenfell,  who 
was  truly  surprised  at  the  splendour  of  tlie  jewels. 

"  The  Margravine  of  Anhalt's  present  to  my  mother, 
Sir!"  As  the  glow  of  pride  the  recollection  imparted 
to  his  face  faded  away,  a  sickly  pallor  succeeded,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  broken  and  difficult  utterance,  he  said: 
**Be  kind  eiio\xg\\  t«  ^\aRfe  \?ci\^  va.  ^xi  envelope,  seal  it 
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vith  ray  arms,  and  address  it,  'Mrs.  A.  Ladarelle,  de 
a  part  de  W.  W.'     That  will  be  quite  sufficient." 

"They  are  splendid  stones!"  said  Grenfell,  who 
eemed  never  to  weary  of  his  admiration. 

"They  will  become  her,  Sir,  and  ^lie  will  become 
hem!**  said  the  old  man,  with  an  immense  effort  to 
eem  calm  and  collected.  "I  believe,"  said  he  at  last, 
rith  a  faint  smile,  "I  am  overtaxing  thi^  poor  strength 
f  mine.  Price  warned  me  to  be  careftil.  Will  you 
orgive  me  if  I  ask  you  to  leave  me  to  my  own  sorry 
ompany?  You'll  come  back  in  the  evening,  won't 
on?  Thanks  —  my  best  thanks!"  And  he  smiled  his 
aost  gracious  smile,  and  made  a  little  familiar  gesture 
rith  his  hand;  and  then  as  the  door  closed,  and  he  felt 
hat  none  saw  him,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  pillow 
nd  sobbed  —  sobbed  convulsively. 

Although  Grenfell  had  acceded  to  Sir  Within's  re- 
[uest  to  write  the  invitation  to  Ladarelle,  he  secretly 
letermined  that  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  the 
tep  without  previously  ascertaining  if  the  marriage  had 
eally  taken  place,  because,  as  he  said  to  himself,  this 
^oung  fellow  must  never  get  it  into  his  head  that  he 

laa  deceived  such  a  man  as  me.     He  therefore  wrote  a 

• 

hort,  half  jocular  note,  addressed  to  Ladarelle  at  his 
:lub  in  town,  saying  that  he  had  read  his  letter  to  Sir 
fV^ithin,  and  was  not  one-half  so  much  overcome  by 
he  tidings  as  his  respected  relative.  "*In  fact,'  said 
le,  'I  have  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  in  which  men 
relieve  very  little  of  what  they  hear,  and  attach  even 
ess  of  importance  to  that  little.  At  all  events.  Sir 
rV^ithin  will  not  remain  here;  he  means  to  go  abroad 
kt  once,  and  Dalradem  will  soon  be  at  your  disposal, 
iither   to  pass  your  honeymoon,    or  rejoice  over  ^<i\is 
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bachelor  freedom  in,  and  I  offer  myself  as  your  ^m 
under  either  casualty/  The  answer  will  show  me.** 
muttered  he,  "what  are  to  be  oor  fdtnre  rdadons  to- 
wards each  other.  And  now  for  a  good  sleep,  as  bcfe 
a  man  with  an  easy  conscienoe.^^ 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

The  Rome  of  Soirow. 

It  was  six  weeks  after  the  events  in  which  we  he; 
saw  Kate  Luttrell  that  she  was  sufficiently  able  to  riff 
from  her  sick-bed,  and  sit  at  the  little  window  of  ha 
room.  She  was  wan,  and  worn,  and  wasted,  her  ev?^ 
deep  sunken,  and  her  cheeks  hollow.  Beautiful  wasji-^^ 
still  in  all  the  delicate  outline  of  her  features,  the  fiiiek 
rounded  nostril  and  gracefully- turned  chin  almost  eaii- 
ing:  by  the  absence  of  the  brilliant  colourinpr  which  h»: 
at  one  time,  in  a  measure,  absorbed  all  the  admirat'-r 
of  her  loveliness.  Her  lon»r  luxuriant  hair  —  sjiarf-: 
by  a  sort  of  pity  by  her  doctor,  who,  in  his  dosjuiir -r 
rescuing:  her  from  her  fover,  yielded  to  her  ^^^^n^  en 
treaties  not  to  cut  it  off  —  this  now  fell  in  wa^T  mas>^' 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  in  its  ^Iden  richne» 
rendering  her  pale  face  the  semblance  of  marble.  Eac: 
dav  had  the  doctor  revealed  to  her  some  detail  of  wha: 
had  happened  durinor  her  illness:  How  she  had  been 
*' given  over,"  and  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church: 
how,  after  this,  one  who  called  himself  her  brother  hai2 
arrived,  and  insisted  on  seeing  her;  how  he  came  wid 
the  man  named  O'Rorke  and  the  priest  O'Raffenv,  an^i 
remained  a  few  seconds  in  her  room,  and  left,  never 
to  return  again:  indeed,  all  three  of  them  had  left  the 
town  wit\nn  an  ^iwrc  ^S\Kt  ^^\x  n^ssA- 
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8he  heard  all  this  in  mute  amazement,  nor  even  was 
be  certain  that  her  faculties  yet  served  her  aright,  so 
:ran^  and  incomprehensible  was  it  all.  Yet  she  rarely 
sked  a  question,  or  demanded  any  explanation,  hear- 
ig  all  in  silence ,  as  thoup^h  hoping  that  with  time  and 
atience  her  powers  of  mind  would  enable  her  to  sur- 
lount  the  difficulties  that  now  confronted  and  defied  her. 

For  days  and  days  did  she  labour  to  remember 
rhat  gn^cat  event  it  was  had  first  led  her  to  this  town 
f  Lifford,  the  very  name  of  which  was  strange  to  her. 
lie  same  dislike  to  ask  a  question  pursued  her  here, 
nd  she  pondered  and  pondered  over  the  knotty  point, 
11  at  last,  of  a  Kudden,  just  as  though  the  light  broke 
istantaneously  upon  her,  she  cried  out: 

*'I  remember  it  all!  I  know  it  now!  Has  the  trial 
ome  oflT?  What  tidings  of  my  grandfather?"  The  poor 
'Oman  to  whom  this  was  addressed  imagined  it  was  a 
BCam  of  her  raving,  and  quietly  brought  the  doctor  to 
er  side.  '"Are  the  assizes  over?"  whispered  Kate  in 
is  ear. 

"More  tlian  a  month  ago." 

^* There  was  an  old  man  —  Malone.     Is  he  tried?" 

"The  murder  case?    I  was  at  it" 

"And  the  verdict?" 

"The  verdict  was  guilty,  with  a  recommendation  to 
lerey  for  his  great  age,  and  the  want  of  premeditation 
1  the  crime." 

"Well,  go  on." 
The  Judge  concurred,  and  he  will  not  he  executed." 
He  will  be  banished,  however  —  banished  for  life," 
aid  she,  in  a  low,  faltering  voice. 

"To  believe  himself,   he  asks  no  better.     He  made 
fpeech  of  nigh  an  hour  in  his  defence^  asA  \t  \v\*il 
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not  been  that  at  the  last  he  atlwnpted  a  eoctoC  justi- 
fication of  what  he  had  done,  the  Jadge  woeld  aot,  m 
all  probability,  have  charged  agafaist  him;  hot  the  oU 
fellow  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  pomt  that  a  poor  aai 
must  always  look  to  himself  and  not  to  the  law  fiv 
justice,  thi^  he  destroyed  his  case.*' 

"And  was  there  not  one  to  advise  him?** 

'^  Apparently  not;  and  when  the  Chief  Baron  named 
a  lawyer  to  defend  him,  the  old  fellow  refiised  the  siil. 
and  said,  ^The  work  that's  done  for  nothing  is  word 
nothing.     Fll  jnst  speak  for  myself.*** 

"And  this  other  man  —  O'Boike,  I  mean  —  when 
was  he?  —  what  did  he  do?** 

"He  left  tills  the  night  before  the  trial  came  on, 
with  that  young  gentleman  that  was  here.** 

"Ah,  he  left  him!  Deserted  him  in  his  last  need!" 
cried  she,  faintly,  but  with  an  intense  agony  in  the 
tone. 

"Had  they  been  friends?''  asked  the  doctor;  but  sbe 
never  heard  tlie  question,  and  sat  with  her  hands  dai^ 
before  her,  motionless  and  silent 

"Were  you  there  throughout  the  whole  trial?"  asked 
she,  at  last 

"No,  I  was  present  only  on  the  last  day,  and  I  heanl 
his  ispeech.'" 

"Tell  me  how  he  looked;  was  he  broken  or  de 
pressed?" 

"The  very  reverse.  It  would  have  been  better  fcff 
him  if  he  had  looked  cast  down  or  in  grief.  It  w 
too  bold  and  too  defiant  he  was,  and  this  grew  on  him 
as  he  spoke,  till,  towards  the  cud  of  his  speech,  he  all 
but  said,  'I  dare  you  to  find  me  guilty!'" 

"  The  \)Ta\^  oViisASiV^  \a»2dfix^«he  below  her  breath 
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**  When  the  crowd  in  the  court  cheered  him,  1  knew 
what  would  happen.  No  Judge  in  the  land  could  have 
said  a  wonl  for  him  after  that." 

"The  hrave  old  man!"  muttered  she  again. 

"It  seemed  at  one  time  he  was  going  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  character,  and  he  had  a  list  of  them  in  his 
hand,  but  he  suddenly  change<l  his  mind,  and  said, 
'No,  my  Lunl,  wliatever  you*re  going  to  do  with  me 
this  day,  Til  do  my  best  to  meet  it,  but  I  won't  make 
any  one  stand  up  hero,  and  have  the  shame  to  say  he 
knows  a  man  that  the  mere  turn  of  a  straw  might 
•end  to  the  gallows!*" 

"Did  he  say  that?"  cried  she,  wildly. 

"He  did;  and  he  looked  at  the  jury  all  the  while, 
AS  though  to  say,  *Take  care  what  you  do;  it's  a  man's 
life  is  on  it!'" 

"Did  he  ever  mention  my  name?  Did  he  ask  for 
any  one  in  particular,  did  you  hear?"  luskcd  she,  faintly. 

"No;  but  Ijeforc  he  l)cgan  his  speech  he  looked  all 
over  the  court  for  full  five  minut«»8  or  more,  as  if  in 
search  of  some  one,  and  even  motioned  some  people  in 
the  gallery  to  stand  aside  that  he  might  sec  better,  and 
then  he  drew  a  long  breath  —  either  disappointment  or 
relief;  it  might  be  either." 

"How  could  they  liave  the  heart  to  say  guilty?" 
said  she. 

"Tliere  was  no  other  word  to  say.  They  were  on 
their  oaths,  and  so  the  .Judge  told  them,  and  the  whole 
conntT}'  was  looking  at  them." 

"And  where  is  he  now?"  asked  she,  eagerly. 

"All  the  prisoners  for  trans|>ortation  have  been 
sent  on  to  Dublin.  They'll  not  leave  the  country  be* 
fore  spring." 
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She  bid  her  hmd  betwMB  knr  knds,  and  i«t  tor  « 
long  time  witlKrat  i^eekiiii^  Aft  loit  she 
and  her  eyes  were  red  widi  waepi^g, 
fonrowed. 

''Doctor;*  said  ihe,  plaintiYeljr,  "Inm  I  alni«& 
enough  to  go  to  him?" 

He  shook  his  head  monmfidljrt  in  token  of  dinsst 

"Am  I  too  in?" 

'*  YoQ  are  too  weak,  my  poor  child;  jon  have  Ml 
strength  for  sach  a  jonxnqr*** 

''But  I  have  great  eonrage,  doctor,  and  I  can  bev 
far  more  fatigne  than  70a  wonld  think." 

He  shook  his  head  again. 

''You  do  not  know,''  said  she,  in  a  low  but  eaneft 
voice,  ^^that  I  was  reared  in  hardship,  brought  up  is 
want,  and  cold,  and  miseiy.  Ay,  and  T  have  ne?cr 
forgotten  it!'' 

He  smiled;  it  was  half  in  compassion,  half  in  & 
belief. 

"Do  you  know  me?  —  do  you  know  who  1  an?" 
asked  she,  eagerly. 

"I  know  it  all,  my  poor  child  —  I  know  it  slL** 
said  he,  sadly. 

"Know  it  all!  What  does  your  phrase  meaa? 
How  aU?" 

He  arose,  but  she  grasped  his  hand  with  both  hen, 
and  held  him  fast 

"You  shall  not  leave  this  till  you  have  answered 
me!"  cried  she.  "Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  sick  and 
friendless?  Why  should  you  add  the  torture  of  doafac 
to  such  miseiy  as  mine?  TeU  me,  I  beseech  you  —  I 
entreat  of  you,  tell  me  what  you  have  heard  of  me! 
I  will  deny  noiUsi^  tlcAl  ^  tro^l" 
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He  pleaded  warmly  at  first  to  be  let  off  altogether, 
Lod  then  to  be  allowed  further  time  —  some  period 
rhen  she  had  grown  to  be  stronger  and  better  able  to 
»ear  what  he  shoald  have  to  tell  her.  Her  entreaties 
mly  became  more  urgent,  and  she  at  last  evinced 
Qch  excitement,  that,  in  terror  lest  a  return  of  her 
rain  fever  might  be  feared,  ho  yielded,  promising  that 
be  confidence  reposed  in  him  was  a  trust  nothing 
bould  induce  him  to  break. 

There  ih  no  need  that  the  reader  should  pass 
brough  tlie  sad  ordeal  of  Kate's  suffering,  even  as  a 
ritnesii.  No  need  is  tliere  that  her  shame,  her  sorrow, 
er  misery,  and,  last  of  all,  her  passionate  indignation, 
hould  be  displayed  before  him;  nor  that  he  should  see 
er  af»  she  sat  there  wrung  with  affliction,  or  half  ouul- 
ened  with  rage.  Compressing  the  doctor's  story  into 
be  fewest  wonls,  it  was  tliis: 

''Kate  had  met  young  Ladarelle  at  Dalradem 
!ai»tle,  where  a  passion  had  grown  up  between  them. 
rhe  young  man,  heir  to  a  vast  fortune,  and  sure  of  a 
i^  position,  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  what 
dvantages  his  brilliant  station  conferred  —  won  her 
JTections,  and  seduced  her  with  tbe  promise  of  a 
peedy  marriage.  Wearied  out  at  the  unfulfilment  of 
hb  pledge,  she  had  fled  from  Dalradem,  and  sought 
efugc  at  Arran,  intending  to  reveal  all  to  her  uncle, 
rhose  pride  would  inevitably  have  sought  out  her  be- 
rayer,  and  avenged  lier  wrong,  when  she  yielded  to 
)*Borke*s  persuasion  to  meet  her  lover  at  Wcstport, 
rliere,  as  he  assured  her,  every  preparation  for  their 
narriage  had  been  arranged.  Thus  induced,  she  had 
[iiitted  her  uncle's  house,  and  met  Ladarelle.  A  mock 
narriage,  perfonned  by  a  degraded  priest^  had  ^asAV^ 
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them,  and  thoj  were  about  to  Mt  ovt  ibr  AeCertiawt, 
when  she  was  stmek  down  by  fanm  ftver.  Ths  6v 
of  being  recognised,  as  die  town  was  thoR  ilEigftr 
the  Assises,  detennined  Ladarelfe  and  Ub  ftiend  to  nb 
their  departure.  There  was  depositee)  with  the  dodar 
a  sam  sufficient  to  defiray  ereiy  charge  of  her  iDMss 
with  strict  injunctions  to  ke^  all  secrat,  and  iadam 
her,  if  she  recovered,  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where,  iti 
givcfn  address,  die  would  be  wekomed  and  .weD  it- 
oeived." 

This  was  the  substance  of  a  nanaiive  that  toil 
long  in  the  tolling,  not 'alone  for  the  munber  of  ivi- 
dents  it  recorded,  but  that,  as  he  proceeded,  the  oi- 
lucky  doctor's  difficulties  increased  as  some  point  oi 
unusual  delicacy  would  intervene,  or  some  reveliti« 
would  be  required,  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  pro 
cipal  actor  in  it,  became  a  matter  of  no  small  embir 
rassment  to  relate. 

"And  how  much  of  all  this,  Sir,  do  you  believe?' 
said  she,  calmly,  as  she  concluded. 

He  was  silent,  for  the  question  impugned  more  thai 
his  credulity,  and  he  hesitated  what  to  answer. 

"I  ask  you.  Sir,  how  much  of  this  storv  do  toi 
believe?" 

"There  is  a  colour  to  part  of  it,'*  said  he,  dii 
fidently. 

"And  what  part?" 

"The  part  which  refers  to  the  marriage  here." 

"What  do  you  mean.  Sir?" 

"When  you  lay  on  that  bed  yonder,  with  ^'t 
eyes,  motionless,  unconscious,  and,  as  all  believed 
dying,  a  priest  muttered  some  words  over  yon,  an 
placed  youx  YiaaA  m  ^ilbaiL  ^  ^SoQ^-'s^^aLn^  man  I  ^oke  oi 
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The  woman  of  the  house  saw  this  through  the  keyhole 
of  the  door;  she  saw  a  ring  produced,  too,  hut  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  the  priest  laugliingly  said,  ^  It's  just 
as  good  without  the  ring;'  and,  after  they  had  gone, 
the  woman  picko<l  it  up  beneath  the  bed,  and  has  it 
oow.  She  saw  them,  besides,  when  they  came  down 
fitmirs,  sit  down  at  a  table  and  draw  up  a  paper,  to 
which  the  priest  ordered  her  to  be  a  witness  by  a 
mark,  as  she  cannot  write;  and  this  paper  she  believes 
to  have  had  some  reference  to  the  scene  she  saw  above. 
Ail  this  I  believe,  for  she  who  told  it  to  me  is  truthftil 
mnd  honest"' 

Kate  passed  her  hand  across  for  forehead  like  one 
tfying  to  clear  lier  faculties  for  better  reflection,  and 
then  said:  *^But  this  is  no  marriage!" 

'^Certainly  not;  nor  could  it  have  been  had  recourse 
to  qoiet  scruples  of  yours,  since  you  were  unconscioiis 
of  all  that  went  on." 

**And  with  what  object,  then,  was  it  done?" 

This  was  what  he  could  not  answer,  and  he  sat  si- 
lent and  thoughtful;  at  last  he  said:  '^Were  you  not  at 
this  Castle  in  Wales  I  spoke  of?" 

'*Yes." 

''And  left  it  for  Arran?" 

'*Yes,^*  said  she  again,  ''that  also  is  true;  and  I  left 
tt  to  come  and  see  that  old  man  whose  trial  you  wit- 
neased.     He  was  my  grandfather." 

''Your  grandfather!  Surely  I  am  speaking  to  Miss 
Lnttrell  of  Arran?" 

She  nodded,  and,  after  a  moment,  said:  '^That  old 
man  was  my  mother's  father,  and  I  journeyed  here  for 
no  othe^  end  than  to  see  him  and  comfort  him.  Of  all 
thtM  iehemes  and  plots  I  know  notluii|;^  hot  \tK«^\^^ 

UitrtUtfArrmm.  IL  VI 
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strengih  now  to  attempt  to  think  of  them.     Which  of 
ns  will  you  believe,  Sir  —  them  or  me?" 

"I  believe  you  —  every  word  you  have  told  mc," 
said  he;  *^but  can  you  forgave  me  for  the  tale  I  hare 
just  told  you?" 

"Enough,  now,  that  you  do  not  believe  it  And  yet 
what  can  it  matter  to  mo  how  I  am  thought  of?  The 
opinion  of  the  world  is  only  of  ^loment  to  those  who 
have  friends.     /  have  not  one!"- 

He  did  his  best  to  comfort  and  to  cheer  her:  he 
said  all  those  kind  things  which  even  the  humblest  of 
his  walk  know  how  to  pour  into  the  ear  of  affiictioo, 
and  he  urged  her  to  go  back  at  once  to  Arran  —  to 
her  uncle. 

The  counsel  came  well  timed,  and  she  caught  at  h 
eagerly.  "My  wretchedness  will  plead  for  me  if  1 
eannot  speak  for  myself,"  said  she,  half  aloud;  and 
now  all  her  thoughts  were  how  to  reach  Westport,  and 
take  boat  for  the  island.  The  doctor  volunteered  to 
see  her  so  far  on  her  journey,  and  they  set  out  the  saiQ« 
evening. 

Arrived  at  Westport,  tired  and  fatigued  as  she 
was,  she  would  not  stay  to  rest,  but  embarked  at  once. 
The  night  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  one,  with  a  light 
land  breeze,  and  as  she  stepped  into  the  boat,  she  said 
"The  sea  has  given  me  the  feeling  of  health  again. 
I  begin  to  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  you  and  thank  yon 
for  {Jl  your  friendship.  Good-by."  And  as  she  spoke, 
the  craft  was  away,  and  she  saw  no  more. 

The  poor  suffering  frame  was  so  overcome  by  h- 
tigne,  that  they  were  already  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Arran  before  she  awoke.  When  she  did  so,  her 
sensations  wer^  «o  ^Qi[ii^^^  ^«^  ^^  ^^r^^^  ^Isnost  afraid 
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to  speak  or  question  the  boatmen,  lest  her  words  shonld 
aeem  wild  and  nnconnected. 

"Are  you  coming  l)ack  with  us,  Miss?*'  asked  one 
of  the  men,  as  she  stepped  on  shore. 

**No  —  yes  -  ■  J  believe  not;  it  may  be  —  but  I 
hope  not/*  said  she,  in  a  broken  accent. 

*'Are  we  to  wait  for  you?"  repeated  he. 

**J  cannot  say.     No  —  no  —  this  is  my  home.** 

'*A  drear}'  home  it  is,  then!*'  said  the  man,  turning 
away;  and  the  words  fell  heavily  on  her  heart,  and 
•he  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  frazcd  at  the  wild,  bleak 
mountain ,  and  the  little  group  of  stunted  trees  amidat 
which  the  AM>ey  stood;  nnd  tnily  had  he  called  it  a 
drearv  home. 

The  dawn  was  just   breaking  as   she  reached  the 

door,  and  ere  she  had  time  to  knock,  Molly  saw  her 

from   her  window,  and   rushed  out   to  meet   her  and 

welcome  her   home.     Almost   hysterical   with  joy  and 

grief  together,   the  poor  creature  clun^  to  her  wildly. 

'*It*s  in  time  you're  come,  dnrlin',*'  she  cried,  amidst 

her  sobs;  **he's  going  fast,  sleeping  away  like  a  child, 

hot  asking  for  you  every  time  he  wakes  up,  and  we 

have  to  tell  him  that  you  were  tired,  nnd  were  gone  to 

lie  down,  and  then  he  mutterx  some  words  and  goes  ofT 

•    ft 
again. 

It  needed  but  this  som)w,  Kate  thought,  to  (ill  up 
the  measure  of  her  miser>*;  and  she  tottered  into  the 
little  room  and  sat  down  without  nttering  a  word, 
while  the  woman  went  on  with  the  storv  of  her  master*s 
illnew. 

**A  mere  cold  at  first,  bntufrht  f>n  by  going  down 
to  the  point  of  rocks  at  daybreak  to  watch  tlio  boata. 
He  thought  he*d  see  700  coming  back.     Xl  \mi\^  wVnok 
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he  was  go  ill  that  he  couldnH  leave  the  house,  he  said 
that  the  man  that  brought  him  the  first  news  jou  were 
coming,  he'd  give  hinr^ hothouse  and  garden  rent  free 
for  his  life ,  and  it  didn^t  need  that  same  to  make  as 
long  to  see  you!  Then  came  the  fever,  and  for  a 
while  he  forgot  everything,  but  he  talked  away  about 
poor  Master  Harry,  and  what  a  diflfer  well  feel  when 
he  was  the  master,  raving,  raving  on,  and  never  ceasing. 
After  that  he  came  back  to  his  senses,  and  b^an  to 
ask  where  you  were,  and  why  you  didn't  sit  with  him. 
There  he  is  now!  Hear  that;  that's  your  name  he's 
trying  to  say.     Come  to  him  while  it's  time." 

Kate  arose.  She  never  spoke,  but  followed  the 
woman  through  the  passage,  and  entered  the  little  bed- 
room, where  a  faint  lamp  blended  its  light  with  the 
breaking  day. 

The  sick  man's  eager  eye  saw  her  as  she  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  in  a  vague,  discordant  voice  he  cried 
out,  "I  knew  you'd  come  to  me.  Sit  here  —  sit  down 
here  and  hold  my  hand.  Such  stories  as  they  told  me!" 
muttered  he,  as  he  caught  her  hand  in  his  grasp.  "They 
can't  make  that  drink  for  me,  Kate,"  said  he,  in  a  lov. 
whining  voice. 

"I'll  make  it,  dearest  uncle.  I'll  be  your  nurse 
now,"  said  she,  stooping  and  kissing  his  forehead. 

"No,  no;  I'll  not  let  you  leave  me  again.  You  must 
sit  there  and  speak  to  me.  When  you  go  away,  J  feel 
as  if  you  had  gone  for  weeks." 

"My  dear,  dear  uncle!" 

"Strange!  how  strange!"  whispered  he.  "I  knew 
well  you  were  there  —  there,  in  that  room  yonder, 
asleep,  but  my  thoughts  would  wander  away  till  I  came 
to  think  you  \i«A  \^^X.  xaa  —  \«ft«i\tt^  \s>aV    Don't  07, 
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darling.  I  felt  that  tear;  it  fell  on  my  cheek.  I  do 
believe/*  cried  he,  aloud,  ^'thej  wished  me  to  think  I 
was  deserted  —  a  Luttrell  of-Arran  dying  without  a 
firiend  or  a  kinsman  to  close  his  eyes.  And  the  last 
LattrelK  too!  The  haughty  LuttrcllH  tliey  called  us 
once!  I^ok  around  you,  girl,  at  this  misery,  this 
want,  destitution!  Are  thevc  the  signs  that  show 
wealth  and  {)ower?  And  it  is  all  that  is  left  to  us! 
All!' 

**My  own  dear  uncle,  if  you  but  get  well,  and  be 
yourself  once  more,  it  is  enough  of  wealth  for  us/' 

"Are  we  alone.  Kate?'*  asked  he,  stealthily. 

*'No,  Sir;  poor  Molly  is  here.*' 

**Tell  her  to  go.  1  have  something  to  say  to  yon. 
Look  in  that  top  drawer  for  a  paper  tied  with  a  string. 
No,  n(»t  that  —  that  is  a  direction  for  my  funeral;  the 
other  —  yes,  you  Iwve  it  now  —  is  my  will.  Arran 
will  be  yours,  Kate.  You  will  love  it  through  all  its 
barrenness,  and  never  part  with  it.     Promise  me  that** 

8he  muttered  something  through  her  sobs. 

"'Be  kind  to  these  |H)(»r  people.  1  have  never  been 
to  them  as  I  ought,  hut  1  hmught  them  a  broken  heart 
as  well  as  a  broken  fortune.  And  wherever  you  live, 
come  back  sometimes  to  see  these  old  rocks,  and  sit  in 
that  old  chair:  for,  solitary  as  it  all  is,  it  would  grieve 
ne  bitterly  if  I  thought  it  were  to  be  deserted!'* 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not. 

**If  those  on  the  mainland  should  try  to  encroach 

—  if  they  should  come  upon  your  fishing-grounds,  girl 

—  defend  your  rights.  We  have  had  these  royalties 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Be  firm,  be  bold!** 
He  muttered  on  for  some  moments,  and  the  last  words 

lips  uttered  were,   ''A  Luttrell  of  ArtaixV*     ^>a 
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eyes  closed  as  be  said  it,  and  he  covered  hia  face  with 
liis  hand.  Kate  thought  it  was  sleep,  but  it  was  tlie 
last  sleep  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

sir  Within  Abroad. 

Sir  Within,  accompanied  by  Grenfell,  who  was 
now  become  an  ^* indispensable^'  to  ifiim,  left  Dalradem 
for  the  Continent  The  old  man  neither  knew  nor 
cared  what  direction  he  should  take.  The  consciousneris 
that  any  avowal  of  his  love  for  Kate  would  but  expose 
him  to  bitter  raillery  and  ridicule,  debarred  him  from 
all  the  sympadiy  he  so  much  needed.  Such  a  passion 
at  his  age  was  exactly  one  of  those  follies  that  all  con- 
cur to  laugh  at,  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  class  that 
this  old  man  pertained  to,  these  dowagers  of  the  world 
of  statecraft,  that  ridicule  is  most  powerful.  The  man 
who  deems  a  witty  "mot"  a  triumph,  is  just  as  readv 
to  accept  a  severe  epigram  as  a  death-wound. 

One  would  not  have  believed  how  a  few  days  of 
sorrow  could  have  aged  him.  It  was  not  alone  that  a 
stem  melancholy  sat  on  his  features,  but  that  even  bis 
erect  carriage  and  finn  step  had  left  him,  and  he  walked 
now  with  bent-down  head  feebly  and  uncertainly.  Arrived 
at  Paris,  Grenfell  endeavoured  to  interest  him  by  some 
of  the  pleasures  of  that  marvellous  capital.  He  induced 
him  to  dine  at  the  "Rocher,"  and  to  drive  in  the  Bois; 
he  narrated  all  the  passing  gossip  of  the  day,  told  him 
the  scandals  in  vogue,  and  showed  him  the  actors  in 
them  as  they  drove  by  on  the  Boulevards ;  but  it  seemed 
as  though  all  t\i^  vf  ot\^  vA  \k^^^  N^wltles  had  closed  fur 
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him,  and  he  neither  smiled  nor  voachBafed  a  word  as 
he  listened. 

Once  only  <lid  he  betray  the  slightest  animatioD  of 
voice  or  manner;  it  was  when  Orenfell  pointed  out  to 
him  in  a  carriage  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  time. 
The  old  man  looked  fixedly  for  an  instant  at  her,  and 
then,  turning  away  his  head,  muttered,  ^^She  is  infinitelj 
more  beautiful/^ 

Paris  he  soon  discovered  to  be  too  noisy  and  too 
bustling.  For  Switzerland,  the  season  was  abeady  late, 
and  the  climate  was  severe.  Spain  or  Italy  remained, 
and  he  was  yet  hesitating  which  to  take,  when  GrenMl 
mentioned  that  he  saw  Mr.  M^Kinlay's  name  amongst 
the  arrivals  at  the  hotel,  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  that 
he  was  on  his  way  out  to  Italy  to  see  Vyner,  and  waa 
tf>  leave  Paris  that  night 

^'I  think  I  should  like  to  see  Vyner  too;  that  is,  if 
be  would  receive  me,''  said  Sir  Within,  feebly.  ^*  Gould 
you  manage  to  catch  this  Mr.  M*Kinlay?** 

*^ Shall  we  have  him  to  dinner  to-day?'* 

**No;  I  think  not    Vm  not  equal  to  it'' 

**  Suppose  you  were  to  try.  He's  not  a  person  to 
make  much  ceremony  with.  If  he  bores  you,  pretend 
indisposition,  and  leave  him.*' 

The  old  man  smiled  —  a  strange,  dubious  sort  of 
smile  it  was;  perhaps  it  amused  him  to  receive  a  lessoR 
in  social  crafl  or  address  from  ^'a  Mr.  Geurge  GrenfelL" 
At  all  events,  Greufell  read  tlic  smile  as  a  partial  con- 
corrence  with  his  suggestion,  and  went  on: 

**M*Kinlay  would  be  Mattered  by  tlie  invitation; 
and,  if  you  should  want  him  in  any  other  way,  he  will 
be  all  the  more  tractable.*' 

*'  That  is  certainly  something,"  replied  Ia^xusi&d^^ 
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''Not  to  say,"  added  Grenfell,  laughing,  ''that  we 
run  no  great  risk  in  being  tired  of  him,  since  the  mill 
leaves  at  ten,  and  he'll  scarcely  remain  after  nine!'' 

"That  is  also  something,"  said  Sir  Within  again. 

"Here  goes,  then,  for  a  note;  or  stay,  FU  jnst  see 
if  he  be  in  the  house.  We  shall  say  six  o'clock  dinner, 
and  alone;  these  men  abhor  the  idea  of  dressing,  if 
they  can  help  it." 

Sir  Within  merely  raised  his  eyebrows,  half  piti- 
fidly,  that  there  were  such  people;  and  Grenfell  hastened 
away  on  his  mission.  He  was  back  in  a  moment  "  Joftt 
caught  him  getting  into  a  cab;  he'll  be  delighted  —  he 
was  delighted  when  I  gave  him  your  message.  He  goes 
off  to-night,  as  the  waiter  said,  and  apparently  fuU  of 
important  news.  Vyner,  it  would  seem,  has  come  all 
right  All  he  told  me  was:  *Sir  Gervais  will  be  on  his 
legs  again;'  but  we'll  have  it  all  after  dinner." 

Sir  Within  heard  the  tidings  with  far  less  interest 
than  Grenfell  looked  for.  He  smiled  benignly,  indeed; 
he  muttered  something  about  being  "charmed  to  hear 
it;"  and  then  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  and  sat  domni  with 
his  back  to  the  light.  How  heartless  and  unfeeling 
did  it  seem  to  him  to  have  so  much  compassion  for 
loss  of  mere  fortune,  and  not  one  word  of  sympathy 
for  a  broken  and  bereaved  heart!  What  a  world  it 
was!  What  a  world  of  perverted  feeling  and  misapplied 
generosity ! 

Grenfell  said  something  about  the  epicurism  of  the 
lawyer  class,  and  went  off  to  give  special  directions 
about  the  dinner;  and  the  old  man  dozed,  and  woke, 
and  wandered  on  in  thought  over  the  past,  and  dozed 
again,  till  his  servant  came  to  apprise  him  it  was  time 

to  dress. 
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It  was  the  first  time  he  was  to  encounter  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  after  some  months  of  seclusion,  and  he 
shrank  from  the  effort,  and  would  have  retreated  alto- 
gether if  he  could  only  have  found  a  pretext  Con- 
ventionalities are,  however,  the  tyrants  of  such  men  as 
himself,  and  the  bare  idea  of  anything  unseemly  in 
politeness  was  unendurable.  He  suffered  his  valet,  there- 
fore, to  reetore  him  to  something  of  his  former  appearance. 
His  eyebrows  were  newly  tinted  and  well  arched;  his 
furrowed  cheeks  were  skilfully  smoothed  over  and  suf- 
fused with  a  soft,  permanent  blush;  and  his  whiskers 
were  ingeniously  brought  into  keeping  with  the  vigorous 
darkness  of  his  raven  wig,  imparting  to  him  altogether 
a  sort  of  surcharged  vitality,  that,  to  an  acute  observer, 
might  have  imparted  a  sense  little  short  of  horror. 
The  very  brilliants  of  his  rings  caught  a  twinkling 
lustre  from  his  tremulous  hands,  as  though  to  imprest 
the  beholder  with  the  contrast  between  splendour  and 
decay. 

Nor  was  his  manner  less  unreal  than  his  appearance. 
With  his  darkened  eyebrows  and  his  diamond  studs  he 
had  put  on  his  old  tone  of  soft  insinuation,  and  all 
that  was  natural  in  the  Man  was  merged  in  the  crafty 
devices  of  the  Minister.  No  wonder  was  it  M^Kinlay 
was  charmed  with  a  tone  and  address  that  had  done  service 
In  Courts.  Sir  Within  thus  **  warmed  to  his  work;'"  and 
aetumlly  at  last  began  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  success  he 
achieved;  and  even  Grenfell,  long  trained  to  the  habits 
of  the  world,  was  astonished  at  conversational  resources 
for  which  he  had  never  given  him  credit 

Thus  happily  did  the  dinner  proceed,  and  when  the 
•ervants  retired,  M^Kinlay  had  arrived  at  that  point 
of  beatitude   in  which  he  regarded  th«   oom'^iia:^ 
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something  superlatively  high,  and  bimself  fully  woithj 
of  it 

"You  are  on  your  way  to  my  old  friend  Vyner,  I 
think? ^'  said  Sir  Within,  with  a  heartiness  that  ignored 
all  estrangement  between  them. 

"Yes,  Sir;  on  a  pleasanter  mission,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
than  when  I  last  travelled  the  same  road/' 

"He  is  all  right  again,  I  hear,^^  said  Grenfell,  who 
meant,  by  an  abrupt  declaration,  to  disarm  all  the  con- 
ventional reserve  of  the  lawyer. 

"Well,  that  would  be  saying  too  much,  perhaps — too 
much;  but  I  hope,  Mr.  Grenfell,  he  is  on  the  way  to  it'' 

"With  M*Kinlay  for  his  pilot,  he'll  make  the  har- 
bour, I  have  no  doubt  whatever,"  said  Sir  Within, 
smiling  graciously. 

"I  shall  certainly  do  my  best.  Sir,"  said  the  other, 
bowing.  "Not  alone  because  it  is  my  duty,  but  that 
Sir  Gervais  has  been  good  enough  to  regard  me,  for 
many  years  back,  in  the  light  of  his  friend  as  well  a:i 
his  lawyer." 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  aware,"  said  Sir  Within,  lifting 
his  glass  and  appearing  to  be  quietly  pledging  Mr. 
M^Kinlay  to  himself  as  a  toast 

"  Has  the  scoundrel  who  ran  away  with  his  securities 
been  caught?"  asked  Grenfell,  impatiently. 

"No,  Sir;  he  is  beyond  being  caught  —  he  is  dead." 
After  a  pause,  which  Sir  Within  and  Grenfell  saw  all 
the  importance  of  not  breaking,  but  leaving  to  M'Kinlay 
the  task  of  continuing  his  narrative,  that  gentlemau 
went  on :  "  It  is  quite  a  romance  —  positively  a  romance 
in  real  life.  I'm  afraid,"  said  he,  lookitig  at  his  watch, 
"I  shall  not  have  time  to  tell  you  the  stor}'  in  all  its 
details.  I  must  ft\»x\.\i^  \k^  \«Gr\N?^\sto3  \s».\v\  for  Lyons." 
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**  We  are  only  a  few  minates  after  eight  now/'  said 
Grenfell.     "Let  us  bear  the  story." 

''Even  in  outline/'  chimed  in  Sir  Within,  blandly. 
"  Pray  help  yourself  to  the  wine  —  it  is  beeide  you." 

"  I  can  give  you  but  a  sketch  —  a  mere  sketch,  Sir. 
It  would  seem,  Sir,  that  ever  since  the  French  conquest 
of  Algeria,  a  French  company  has  been  engaged  in  the 
iiapply  of  munition^  of  war  to  the^ Arabs,  and  to  this 
end  had  established  agents  at  Tri^ioli,  Tunis,  and  Mo- 
rocco, who  were  thui<  enabled  to  transport  these  supplies 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  director  of  this  company 
was  La  Harpe,  the  Parisian  banker,  witli  whom  Sir 
Oervairi  became  acquainted  tlirough  Mr.  Gennet,  himself 
the  oiitier  of  many  sharoH  in  the  undertaking." 

Grenfell  sighed  drearily  at  tlie  long-windedness  which 
he  saw  awaited  them;  but  Sir  Witliin  looked  intensely 
interested,  and  M'Kinlay  went  on,  and,  with  a  pndixity 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  imitate,  entered  upon  the 
nature  of  this  com]>any,  its  operations,  and  it^  gains. 
With  a  painstaking  minuteness  he  described  the  falsa 
trade- marks  used  to  prevent  discovery,  and  how  the 
weapons,  which  were  forged  in  France,  bore  the  stamp 
of  Sheffield  or  Birmingham. 

''Giving  ^La  perfide  Albion'  all  the  credit  of  the 
treachery,"  said  Sir  Within,  smiling. 

"Precisely,  Sir,"  said  MKinlay,  delighted  at  the 
attention  so  graciously  vouchsafed  him.  "I  see  you 
understand  it  all.  Inde<Nl«  1  may  remark  here,  that  a 
very  sharp  interchange  of  note.s  took  place  between  the 
two  Governments  on  tlie  subject,  the  French  alleging, 
and  with  apparent  reason " 

"Get  on,  in  Ueaveifs  name,  to  what  concerns 
Vyner,"  cried  Grenfell,  "for  it  only  waata  «^  ^^Bjtt\Mt 
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to  nine,  otherwise  you'll  have  to  leaye  us  without  the 
catastrophe/' 

"  I  obey,  Sir,"  said  M^Einlay,  with  a  certain  irriti- 
tion  of  voice  at  the  same  time.     "I  most' observe,  yw 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  fill  up  for  yourselves  the 
gaps  you  insist  on  my  passing  over.   Mr.  Grennet,  then, 
for  it  is  of  him  you  wish  me  to  speak,  very  soon  per- 
ceiving that  Sir  Grervais  Vyner  was  not  a  man  to  he 
drawn  into   such   an    illicit   traffic,    assumed  to  have 
obtained  firom  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  others  most  valuahle 
concessions  to  mines  of  various  kinds,  and  by  specimens 
of  ore,  reports  of  scientific  mineralogists,  and  such-like, 
imposed  on  him  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  enter  largely 
into  the  speculation,  not  at  all  aware  that  every  shilling 
he  advanced  was  directed  to  the  great  enterprise  of  La 
Harpe  and  Company.     It  was  not  a  very  difficult  task 
for  an  accomplished  swindler  like  Gennet  to  show  that 
the  mines,  which  had  no  existence,  had  proved  a  failure. 
Indeed,   the  disastrous  issue  of  the   enterprise  was  w 
plausibly  described,  and  the  afiairs  were  wound  up  with 
such  apparent  fairness,  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  poor 
Sir  Gervais  actually  pitied  Gennet ,  and  went  so  hx  as 
to  beg  he  might  not  be  molested.     I  assure  you,  Sir,  1 
have  a  letter  in  my  desk  that  says " 

"Nine  o'clock!"  solemnly  ejaculated  Grenfell,  as 
the  hour  rang  out  from  a  neighbouring  steeple. 

"I  hear  it,  Sir,  and  regret  much  that  my  time 
should  be  so  limited;  but  to  resume.  So  soon  as  (ren- 
net had  established  the  fact  of  the  mock  bankraptcv, 
he  fled  from  Europe,  and  it  was  believed  took  refuge 
in  America,  where  he  had  lived  many  years  as  partner 
in  a  mercantile  house  —  the  firm  of  Reay,  Pate,  and 
Brothers,  Forty -ra\5ar^\i%^\.^'^^^  X^^k^lar^  shipowners, 
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and  importers  on  their  own  account.  I  feel  I  am  pro- 
lix, Mr.  Grenfell,  even  witliout  tlie  admonition  of  that 
painful  sigh.  But  really,  grentlemen,  I  am  merely  se- 
lecting the  salient  points  of  a  very  complicated  incident, 
and  not  entering  upon  any  hut  the  strictly  essential 
details.^^ 

Sir  Within  assured  him  he  felt  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  discretion,  and  he  resumed! 

*' There  chanced  to  be  in  the  employ  of  that  firm  a 
merchant  captain  named  Dodge,  a  man  of  remarkable 
«tfergy  of  character  and^ great  daring;  and  here  I  may 
mention,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  I  once  happened 
by  a  singular  coincidence  to  meet  with  this  man,  and 
be  his  fellow-traveller,  under  no  common  circum- 
stances.'' 

**I  believe  I  can  recal  them,"  said  Sir  Within.  **I 
was  the  guest  of  my  friend  Sir  Ger>'airt  on  the  night 
yon  told  a  very  remarkable  story,  in  which  this  man's 
name  occurred.  The  name  was  a  strange  one,  and  it 
held  a  place  in  my  memory.  If  I  mistake  not,  you 
crossed  over  to  the  Arran  Islands  in  his  company?" 

''I  am  much  flattered  to  find.  Sir  Within,  that  you 
remember  the  incident,  though  I  see  how  trying  it 
proves  to  Mr.  Grenfeirs  patience." 

*'Not  in  the  least,  if  vou  will  onlv  consent  to  start 
by  the  moming^s  train  instead  of  to-night's.  Do  that, 
and  you  will  find  you  never  liad  a  more  patient  nor 
more  interested  listener." 

^^  Perfectly  impossible.  Sir.   I  have  timed  the  whole 
journey  by  Bradshaw;  and  to  catch  the  mail-boat  — 
tlie  Q'if^n  Jlortens^  —  at  Marseilles,  on   Saturday,  I 
most  arrive  by  the  early  train,  and  there  is  the  half- 
hour  now  ehiming.     I  tmst  Bir  WitUu  ^ix^  ^^i^ 
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forgive  my  abrapt  leave-taking.     One  more  gtass  of 
this  exodlent  daret,  and  I  am  off/* 

"Pray  give  my  very  kindest  regards  to  Sir  6«r 
"^18,  and  my  most  respectful  homage  to  the  lafies. 
Though  I  am  not  permitted  to  learn  how  the  good 
fortune  came,  let  me,  I  beg,  be  associated  with  erery 
congratulation  the  event  inspires.*'  And  with  t]iii 
Frenchified  expression  of  his  satisfaction,  the  old  diplo- 
matist drew  himself  up  like  one  who  felt  that  he  stood 
once  more  on  his  native  heath. 

So  wrapt  up  was  he,  indeed,  in  this  revival  of  n 
old  part  he  had  so  long  played  with  success,  that  he 
never  noticed  how  Grenfell  had  left  the  room  along 
with  M*Kinlay,  and  he  sat  gazing  at  the  fire  and 
thinking  over  bygones.  Nor  was  he  aware  how  time 
flitted  past,  when  Grenfell  returned  and  took  his  place 
opposite  him. 

"I  was  determined  to  have  all  I  could  get  out  of 
him,"  said  Grenfell.  "I  jumped  into  the  cab  with 
him,  and  went  to  the  railroad  station.  What  between 
his  dreary  tiresomeness  and  the  street  noises  as  we 
rattled  along,  I  gained  very  little;  but  this  much  1 
have  learned:  That  the  man  Gennet,  who  had  once, 
as  the  lawyers  call  it,  ^compassed*  the  life  of  Dodge, 
by  sending  him  to  sea  in  a  rotten  vessel,  immensely 
insured,  and  predestined  to  shipwreck,  was  recognised 
by  this  same  skipper  in  the  street  at  Tripoli.  Dodge, 
it  seems,  had  just  been  landed  with  one  other  survinn' 
of  his  crew,  having  blown  up  his  vessel  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Riff  pirates,  and  after 
unheard-of  peril  and  sufferings  was  picked  up  at  sea 
with  his  companion^  both  badly  wounded  by  the  ex- 
plosion, tlio\ig\i  \3![icy  \kaii  ^a^w  '^^^sa^^^  into  the 
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before  tlie  vessel  blew  up.  All  I  could  do  would 
not  huny  M'Kiiilay  over  this  part  of  the  Ftoiy,  which 
I  believe  he  imagined  he  told  effectively,  and  I  had 
only  pot  him  to  Tripoli  as  we  dnivi*  into  the  yard  of 
the  station.  While  hipprling:  with  the  cabman  and  the 
porten,  he  Htamniere<l  out  Komething  about  Dodfs:e 
standing  at  bin  ConsuKs  door  an  (tennet  nnle  pa.<t  with 
m  largre  Huite  of  Arab  followers;  that  the  skipper  sprang 
npf>n  him  like  a  tiger  and  tore  him  from  his  horse.  A 
dreadful  stniggle  must  havr  ensued,  for  Gennet  died 
of  hiH  wounds  that  night,  and  Dodge  wati  nearly  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  guard,  his  life  being  saved  by  tlie 
flesperate  braverj'  of  his  friend,  who  was  at  last  res- 
cued bv  the  members  of  the  CVmsulate.  The  bell 
rang  as  we  arrived  at  this  critical  moment,  but  T 
followed  him  to  his  com}»artment,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
being  carried  off,  sat  down  beside  him.  The  miserable 
proser  wanted  to  involve  me  in  an  account  of  tlie  cri- 
minal law  of  Tripoli  when  any  one  holding  office  under 
tbe  Bev  should  have  been  the  victim  of  attack,  but  I 
fwore  I  knew  it  perfei*tly,  and  aske<l  what  about  Gen- 
net? He  then  began  to  narrate  how  the  French  Consol, 
having  intervener!  to  defend  the  interests  of  his  country- 
man. d]sco%'ered  the  whole  plot  against  France,  found 
all  the  details  of  the  purchase  of  war  materials,  bills 
of  lading,  and  such-like;  and,  l>esides  these,  masses  of 
Vjner*s  acceptances,  which  had  never  been  negotiated. 
Another  —  t)ie  last  —  bell  now  rang  out,  and  as  I 
•prang  from  my  seat  he  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and 
said:  'Dodge,  it  is  thought,  will  recover;  his  friend  is 
now  with  Sir  Ger>'a]s,  at  ("^biavari,  and  turns  out  to 
be  Luttrell,  the  young  follow  whom  we  picke<l  up — ' 
When,  where,  or  how,  I  cannot  say,  for  \\\«  Xxwol  ^w 
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moved  on,  and  the  tiresome  old  dog  was  earned  off  at 
a  very  different  pace  from  that  of  his  narrative.^^ 

Sir  Within  listened  with  all  the  semblance  of  interest 
and  attention.  Once  or  twice  he  interjected  an  *'AhI" 
or,  "How  strange!"  But  it  is  only  truthful  to  own 
that  he  paid  very  little  real  attention  to  the  story,  aod 
could  not  well  have  said  at  the  end  whether  Dodge 
was  not  the  villain  of  the  piece,  and  young  Lnttr^ 
his  guilty  accomplice. 

Very  grateful  was  he,  however,  when  it  ended,  sod 
when  G-renfell  said,  "I  suppose  Vyner  has  had  euoagh 
of  speculation  now  to  last  his  lifetime.'' 

"I  trust  so  sincerely,"  said  Sir  Within,  with  a 
smile. 

"It  is  such  rank  folly  for  a  man  to  ddventure  into 
a  career  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  take  up  as 
his  associates  a  set  of  men  totally  unlike  any  he  has 
ever  lived  with." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  the  other,  with 
an  urbane  bow.  "You  have  admirably  expressed  the 
sentiment  I  experience  at  this  moment;  and  even  with 
my  brief  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  judgment,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  thought  this  gentleman  who  has 
just  left  us,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  I  think  he  is  called  —  a 
very  dangerous  man  —  a  most  dangerous  man." 

G-renfell  looked  at  him,  and  fortunate  was  it  that 
Sir  Within  did  not  note  that  look,  so  full  was  it  of 
pitiless  contempt;  and  then  rising,  he  said,  "It  is  later 
than  I  thought.  You  said  something  about  Versailles 
for  to-morrow,  didn't  you?" 

"I  have  not  heard  whether  his  Majesty  wiU  receire 


me. 


GhrenfeU  fttaxV;^^  «:^^  ^\ax%^  ^\.\£asL.    Had  it  come 
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to  this  already?    Was  the  mind  gone  and  the  intelleet 
shattered? 

**You  spoke  of  a  day  in  the  country  somewhere,*', 
reiterated  Grenfell;  "St.  GerraainH,  or  VersailleH." 

"Very  true.  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  reminder. 
It  will  be  charming.  I  am  quite  in  the  humour  for  a 
few  pleasant  people,  and  I  hope  the  weather  will  favour 


Oood-night,''  said  Grenfell  abruptly,  and  left  the 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Mr.  Orenftira  Boon. 

Mr.  Grenfell  sat  in  an  easy-chair,  wrapped  in  a 
moat  comfortable  dressing-gown,  and  his  feet  encased 
in  the  softest  of  slippers,  before  a  cheery  wood  fire, 
•moking.  His  reflections  were  not  depressing.  The 
leene  f^m-  which  he  had  just  come  satisfied  him  as  to 
a  fret  —  which  men  like  Grenfell  have  a  sort  of 
greedy  appetite  to  be  daily  assured  of  —  that  "Money 
ia  not  everything  in  this  world.**  Simple  as  the  pro- 
position seems,  it  takes  a  long  and  varied  knowledge 
of  life  to  bring  home  that  con\nction  forcibly  and 
effectnally.  Men  are  much  more  prone  to  utter  it  than 
to  believe  it,  and  more  ready  to  believe  it  than  to  act 
apon  it 

Now,  though  Grenfell  was  ready  to  admit  that 
^  Money  was  not  everything,**  he  coupled  it  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  just  as  true  —  that  it  was  a  man*a 
€iwn  fknlt  that  made  it  so.  He  instanced  to  his  mind 
the  old  man  he  had  just  quitted,  and  who,  except  in 
the  quality  of  years,  was  surrounded  inxVi  ««f9rf^c&»% 
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one  could  desire  —  name,  foitcme,  station,  more  than 
average  abilities,  and  good  health  —  and  yet  he  nuist 
needs  fall  in  love!  By  what  fatality  was  it  that  a  man 
always*  chose  the   worst  road?    What  malevolent  in- 
genuity ever  selected  the  precise  path  that  led  to  rninV 
Were  there  no  other  vices  he  could  have  taken  toV 
Wine,  gambling,   gluttony,  would  have  spared  his  in- 
tellect for  a  year  or  two  certainly.     The  brains  of  oW 
people  stand  common  wear  and  tear  pretty  well;  it  is 
only  when  the  affections  come  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
that  the  system  gives  way.  That  a  man  should  assume 
old  age  gracefully  and  becomingly,  the  heart  ought  to 
decay  and    grow    callous,   just   as    naturally  as   hair 
whitens    and    teeth  fail.      Nature  never  contemplated 
such  a  compact  as  that  the  blood  at  seventy  should  cir 
culate  as  at  thirty,  and  that  the  case-hardened,  world- 
worn  man  should  have  a  revival  of  Hope,   Trustful- 
ness, and  Self-delusion.     It  was  thus  Grenfell  r^arded 
the  question,  and  the  view  was  not  the  less  pleasing 
that  he  felt  how  safely  he  stood  as  regards  all  those 
seductions  which  fool  other  men  and  render  their  lives 
ridiculous.     At  all  events,   the  world  should  not  langh 
at  hvn.     This  is  a  philosophy  that  suffices  for  a  large 
number  of  people  in  life;   and  simple  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  it  may  seem,  it  involves  more  hard-heartedness, 
more  cruel  indifference  to  others,  and  a  more  practical 
selfishness,  than  any  other  code  I  know  of. 

If  he  was  well  pleased  that  Vyner  should  "come 
all  right  again,'*  it  was  because  he  liked  a  rich  friend 
far  better  than  a  poor  one;  but  there  mingled  with  his 
satisfaction  a  regret  that  he  had  not  made  overtores  to 
the  Vyners  —  the  "women,"  he  called  them  —  in  their 
hour  of  dark  fortune,  and  established  with  them  a  posi- 
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tion  he  could  continue  to  maintain  in  their  prosperity. 
*^Ye»"  thought  he,  ''I  ought  to  ha%'e  been  taught  by  , 
those  people  who  always  courted  the  Bourbons  in  tlieir 
exile,  and  speculated  on  their  restoration.*'  But  the 
restoration  of  the  Vyner  dynasty  was  a  thing  he  had 
never  dreamed  of.  Had  he  only  had  the  very  faintest 
dae  to  it,  what  a  game  he  might  have  played!  What 
generous  proffers  he  might  have  made,  how  ready  he 
might  have  been  with  his  aid!  It  is  only  just  to  him 
to  ovra  that  ho  very  rarely  was  wanting  in  such  pre- 
science; he  studied  life  pretty  much  as  a  physician 
stndies  disease,  and  argued  from  the  ]>resence  of  one 
symptom  what  was  to  follnw  it 

His  present  s}>eculations  took  this  form.  Vyner 
will  at  once  return  to  England,  and  go  back  to  ^'the 
House;**  he*ll  want  occupation,  and  lie*ll  want,  besides, 
to  reinstate  himself  with  the  world.  With  his  position 
and  his  abilities  —  fair  abilities  tliey  were  —  he  may 
aspire  to  office,  and  Grenfell  liked  official  people. 
They  were  a  sort  of  priesthood,  who  could  slip  a  friend 
into  the  sanctuary  occa.sionally,  not  to  add,  that  all 
privileged  classes  have  an  immense  attraction  for  the 
nmn  whose  birth  has  debarred  him  from  their  intimacy. 
Now,  he  could  not  present  himself  more  auspiciously 
to  the  Vyners  than  in  the  company  of  Sir  Within 
Wardle,  who  was  most  eager  to  renew  all  his  former 
relations  with  them.  Xor  was  it  quite  impossible  bnt 
that  Grenfell  might  seem  to  be  the  agency  by  which 
the  reconciliation  was  brought  about.  A  clever  stroke 
of  policy  that,  and  one  which  would  doubtless  go  far 
to  render  him  acceptable  to  the  ''women.*' 

If  we  must   in%'ade   the  secresy  of  a   very  secret 
nature,    we   must    confess  that    Mr.  Grenfell^   in  hia 
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gloomier  honrs,  in  his  dark  days  at  borne,  wben 
dyspeptic  and  depressed,  speculated  on  the  posnble 
event  that  he  might  at-  last  be  driven  to  marry.  He 
thought  of  it  the  way  men  think  of  the  precautions 
instilled  by  a  certain  time  of  life,  the  necessity  of  more 
care  in  diet,  more  regular  hours,  and  snch-like.  Thoe 
would  come  a  time,  he  suspected,  when  country-honsec 
would  be  less  eager  for  him,  and  the  young  fellowi 
who  now  courted  and  surrounded  him,  would  have 
themselves  slipped  into  "medi«valty,"  and  need  him 
no  more.  It  was  sad  enough  to  think  of,  but  he  saw 
it,  he  knew  it    Nothing,  then,  remained  but  a  wife. 

It  was  all-essential  —  indeed  indispensable  —  that 
she  should  be  a  person  of  family  and  conncrxions;  one, 
in  fact,  that  might  be  able  to  keep  open  the  door  of 
society  —  even  half  ajar  —  but  still  enough  to  let  him 
slip  in  and  mingle  with  those  inside.  Vyner's  sister 
in-law  was  pretty  much  what  he  wanted.  She  was  no 
longer  young,  and  consequently  her  market- value  placed 
her  nearer  to  his  hopes;  and  although  Sir  Gervais  had 
never  yet  made  him  known  to  Lady  Vyner  or  Greorgina, 
things  were  constantly  done  abroad  that  could  not  have 
occurred  at  home.  Men  were  dear  friends  on  the  Tiber 
who  would  not  have  been  known  to  each  other  on  the 
Thames.  The  result  of  all  his  meditations  was,  that 
he  must  persuade  Sir  Within  to  cross  the  Alps,  and 
then,  by  some  lucky  chance  or  other,  come  unexpectedly 
upon  the  Vyners.    Fortune  should  take  care  of  the  rest 

Arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  his  third  cigar  all 
but  smoked  out,  he  was  thinking  of  bed,  when  a  tap 
came  to  his  door.  Before  he  had  well  time  to  saj 
"Come  in,"  the  door  opened,  and  young  Ladarelle's 
valet,  Mi.  Fiak,  «\xio^\ii&Qt^\Msv. 


(1 
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**I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,  Sir,"  said  he,  submifl- 
dvelj,  *^for  obtrading  upon  you  at  9ueh  an  hour,  but 
I  have  been  all  over  Paris,  and  only  found  out  where 
you  were  this  minute.  I  was  at  the  station  this  evening 
when  you  drove  up  there,  but  I  lost 'you  in  the  crowd, 
and  never  could  find  you  again." 

"All  which  zeal  implies  that  you  had  some  business 
with  me,"  said  Grenfell,  slowly. 

"Yes,  Sir,  certainly.     It  is  what  I  mean,  Sir,"  said 
he,  wiping  his  forehead,  and  betraying  by  his  manner 
a  considerable  amount  of  agitation. 
Now,  then,  what  is  it?" 

It  is  my  master.  Sir,  Mr.  Adolphiys  Ladarelle,  has 
got  into  trouble —  very  serious  trouble,  I'm  afraid,  too 
—  and  if  you  can't  help  him  through  it,  there's  nobody 
can,  I'm  sure." 

"A  duel?" 

"No,  Sir,  he  don't  fight" 

"Debt?" 

"Not  exactly  debt.  Sir,  but  he  has  been  arrested 
within  the  last  few  hours." 

"Out  with  it.     What's  the  story?" 

"  You  have  heard  about  that  Irish  business ,  I  sup- 
pose. Sir  —  that  story  of  the  young  girl  he  pretended 
to  have  married  to  prevent  Sir  Within  making  her  my 
Lady " 

"I  know  it  all;  go  on." 

"Well,  Sir,  the  worst  of  all  that  affair  was,  that  it 
brought  my  master  into  close  intimacy  with  a  very 
dangerous  fellow  called  O'Rorke,  and  though  Mr.  La- 
darelle  paid  him  —  and  paid  him  handsomely,  too  — • 
for  all  he  had  done,  and  took  his  passage  out  to  Mel- 
bourne, the  fellow  wouldn't  go.  No,  8vi,\i<fe  «r«QtfeV^\. 
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Me  Pirn,  and  enjoj  a  little  ef  Ftois  Kfe,  ImIbr  Wd 
sail. '  /  was  for  getdng  bim  aboaid  when  be  vm  kM 
drank,  and  skipping  kirn  off  before  he  wna  aware  of  it: 
but  my  master  was  afredd  of  him,  and  declared  tkit  W 
was  quite  capable  of  coming  back  from  the  frrtkw 
end  of  the  world  to  'serve  kim  out'  for  anTtking  Ekf 
*a  cross.'" 

*'6o  on  —  come  to  tke  arrest  —  what  was  it  for^ 
broke  in  Grrenfell,  impatiently. 

^^Ckeating  at  cards.  Sir/'  plumped  oat  the  odMr. 
kalf  vexed  at  being  deemed  prosy.  **Tliat*a  tke  disifc^ 
Sir;  false  cards  and  cogged  dice,  and  the  police  baT? 
them  in  their  hands  this  minute.  It  was  all  this  fellovV 
doing,  Sir;  it  was  he  persuaded  Mr.  Dolly  to  set  up  rhi 
rooms,  and  the  tables,  and  here's  wliat  it*s  come  to!" 

"And  there  wns  false  play?'* 

"  So  thoy  say,  Sir.  One  of  the  ladiez*  that  was  tak« 
up  is  well  known  to  the  police;  she  is  an  Italian  Mar 
chioness  —  at  least  tliey  call  her  so  —  and  the  st^-rj 
goes  'well  protected,'  as  they  say  here.'* 

"  I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  to  lie  done  in  th^ 
matter,  Fisk;  tlie  law  will  deal  with  them,  and  prfnj 
sharply,  too,  and  none  can  interfere  with  it.  Are  y^ 
compromised  yourself?" 

*'No,  Sir,  not  in  the  least  I  was  back  and  forvaN 
to  Town  once  or  twice  a  week  getting  bills  discoontei 
and  the  like,  but  I  never  went  near  the  rooms.  I  toi>k 
good  care  of  that" 

'*Such  being  the  case,  I  suspect  yonr  affection  f'*r 
your  master  will  not  prove  fatal  to  yon  —  eh?" 

"Perhaps  not,  Sir;  a  strong  constitution  and  regis." 
habit  may  help  me  over  it,  but  there's  another  point  I 
ain't  80  easy  c>muV.    1&x-  \^^}^c^  \»]^  ^^.  ^  matter  oi 
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nigh  four  hundred  pounds  of  mine.  I  lent  it  at  twen^- 
five  per  cent  to  him  last  year,  and  X  b^n  to  fear  the 
Mcority  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.'' 

^^  There's  something  in  that,  certainly/' said  Grenfell, 
slowly. 

^'Yes,  Sir,  there's  a  great  deal  in  it,  because  they 
sAy  here,  if  Mr.  Dolly  should  be  sent  to  the  galleys 
erer  so  short  a  time,  he  loses  civil  rights,  and  when  he 
loees  thftn,  he  needn't  pay  no  debts  to  any  one." 

*' Blessed  invention  those  galleys  must  be,  if  they 
could  give  the  immunity  you  mention!"  said  Grenfell, 
laughing;  ^^but  I  opine  your  law  is  not  quite  accurate 
—  at  any  rate,  Fisk,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  for 
him.  If  he  stood  alone  in  the  case,  it  is  just  possible 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  helping  him ,  but  here  he 
must  accept  the  lot  of  his  associates.  By  the  way, 
what  did  he  mean  by  that  mock  marriage?  What  was 
the  object  of  it?"  This  query  of  GrcnfelKs  was  thrown 
out  in  a  sort  of  random  carelessness,  its  real  object 
being  to  see  if  Mr.  Fisk  was  on  **tlie  square"  witli  him. 

** Don't  you  know.  Sir,  that  he  waute«l  to  prevent 
the  old  gent  at  Dab-adem  from  marrying  her?  One  of 
the  great  lawyers  thinks  that  the  estate  doesn't  go  to 
the  Ijadarelles  at  all  if  Sir  Witliin  had  an  heir,  and 
though  it's  not  very  likely.  Sir,  it  might  be  possible. 
Master  Dolly,  at  all  events,  was  mortally  afraid  of  it, 
and  he  always  said  that  the  mere  chance  cost  him  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  his  dealings  with  money- 
lenders." 

^^Are  you  known  to  Sir  Within,  Fisk?  Has  he  seen 
you  at  tlie  Castle?" 

"Not  to  know  me.  Sir;  he  never  notices  any  of  us 
at  all.    Yates,  his  man,  knows  me." 
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'^  Yates  is  not  with  him.  He  haB  got  a  Ffenah  ▼ibi 
who  Uyed  with  him  some  years  ago,  and  so  I  ma 
thinking,  perhaps,  the  hest  way  to  serve  you  would  be 
to  take  yon  myself.    What  do  yon  say  to  it?'* 

"Tm  ever  gratefnl.  Sir,  to  yon.  I  couldn^t  widi 
for  anything  better." 

^^It  will  be  pleasanter  than  'Clichy,*  at  all  events, 
Fisk,  and  there's  no  donbt  the  police  here  will  look 
out  for  yon  when  they  discover  yon  were  in  Mr.  Lt- 
darelle's  service.** 

^^And  am  I  safe  here,  Sir?** 

"Yon*ll  be  safe,  because  we  leave  here  to-morrow. 
So  come  over  here  after  breakfast,  and  we*Il  settle 
everything.  By  the  way,  I*d  not  go  near  Mr.  Ladarelle 
if  I  were  yon ;  you  can't  be  of  use  to  him,  and  it*8  as 
well  to  take  care  of  yourself** 

^'I  was  just  thinking  that  same,  Sir;  not  to  saj 
that  if  that  fellow  O'Rorke  saw  me ,  it's  just  as  likely 
he'd  say  I  was  one  of  the  gang." 

"Quite  so.  Be  here  about  twelve  or  one,  not 
later." 

"What  do  you  tlunk  about  my  money,  Sir  —  the 
loan  to  Mr.  Dolly,  I  mean?" 

"It's  not  a  choice  investment,  Fisk  —  at  least,  there 
are  securities  I  would  certainly  prefer  to  it" 

"Three  years'  wages  and  perquisites.  Sir!"  cried  he, 
mournfully. 

"Well,  your  master  will  probably  have  five  yean 
to  ruminate  over  the  wrong  he  has  done  yon." 

"At  the  galleys?  Do  yon  really  mean  the  galleys, 
Sir?" 

"I  really  mean  at  the  galleys,  Fisk;  and  if  he  be 
not  a  more  amnam^  c^m^^man  it^ate  than  I  have  found 
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kim  in  ordinary  Gfe,  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  envy  the 
■ym  he  will  be  chained  to.'* 

Mr.  Fiflk  grinned  a  very  hearty  concnrrenoe  with 
the  sentiment,  and  took  a  respectM  leave,  and  with* 
drew. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Mr.    M'KInlaj    la    tb^    TolU. 

Mb.  M'Kinlat  was  too  acute  an  observer  not  to  see 
that  his  arrival  at  the  Boschetto  was  matter  of  general 
ntisfaction,  and  his  welcome  peculiarly  cordial.  The 
Vyners  had  just  escaped  from  a  heavy  calamity,  and 
were  profuse  of  grateful  emotions  to  all  who  had  as- 
mted  them  in  their  troubles. 

'*Now,  M^Kinlay  had  not  been  extravagant  in  his 
offices  of  friendship,  but,  with  a  sort  of  professional 
instinct,  he  had  always  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
a  restoration,  and  had  never  betrayed  by  his  manner 
any  £dling  off  from  his  old  terms  of  loyalty  and  de* 
Totion. 

The  Vyners,  however,  had  their  acute  attack  of 
gratitude,  and  tliey  felt  very  warmly  towards  him,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  designate  by  the  word  ^'delicacy** 
the  cold  reserve  which  he  had  once  or  twice  manifested. 
Vyaer  gave  him  up  his  own  room,  and  the  little  study 
a4|oining  it,  and  Georgina  —  the  haughty  Georgina  — 
▼(wchsafed  to  look  over  its  internal  economies,  and  see 
that  it  was  perfect  in  all  its  comforts.  She  went  further; 
abe  actually  avowed  to  him  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
his  reception,  and  coquettish ly  engaged  him  to  remember 
bow  much  of  his  accommodation  had  depended  on  her 
foiesight 
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Mr.  M^Kinlay  was  delighted;  he  had  not  been  witlt- 
out  certain  misgivings,  as  he  jonmeyed  along  over  ^ 
Alps,  that  he  might  have  shown  himself  a  stronger, 
stanncher  friend  to  V3aier  in  his  honr  of  adversity. 
He  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  he  had  not  been  be- 
trayed once  or  twice  into  a  tone  of  rebuke  or  censnre, 
and  he  knew  he  had  assumed  a  manner  of  more  free- 
dom than  consorted  with  their  former  relations.  Would 
these  lapses  be  remembered  against  him  now?  Should 
he  find  them  all,  colder,  stiffer,  haughtier  than  ever? 

What  a  relief  to  him  was  the  gracious,  the  more 
than  gracious,  reception  he  met  with!  How  pleasant 
to  be  thanked  most  enthusiastically  for  the  long  joumej 
he  had  come,  with  the  consciousness  he  was  to  be  paid 
for  it  as  handsomely  afterwards!  How  lightly  he  took 
his  fatigues,  how  cheerily  he  talked  of  everything, 
slyly  insinuating  now  and  then  that  if  they  would  look 
back  to  his  letters,  they  would  see  that  he  always 
pointed  to  this  issue  to  the  case,  and  for  his  part  never 
felt  that  the  matter  was  so  serious  as  they  deemed  it 
"Not  that  I  ever  permitted  myself  to  hold  out  hopes 
which  might  prove  delusive,"  added  he,  *'for  I  belong 
to  a  profession  whose  first  maxim  is,  *  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain.' " 

Nor  was  it  merely  kind  or  complimentary  they 
were;  they  were  confidential.  Vyner  would  sit  down 
at  the  fire  with  him,  and  tell  all  the  little  family  secrets 
that  are  usually  reserved  for  the  members  themselves; 
and  Georgina  would  join  him  in  the  garden,  to  explain 
how  she  long  foresaw  the  infatuation  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  but  was  powerless  to  arrest  it;  and  even  Ladj 
Vyner  —  the  cold  and  distant  Lady  Vyner  —  informed 
him,  in  the  stxvcl^^t.  ^^ct^«^^  \5ckSk\.V'5t  daar  mother  had 
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latterly  taken  a  fondness  for  Malaga,  and  actually 
Arank  two  fnll  glasses  of  it  every  day  more  than  the 
doctor  pennittc<l.  What  may  not  the  man  do  in  the 
household  who  is  thus  accepted  and  trusted?  So,  cer- 
tunly,  thought  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  and  as  he  strolled  in  the 
garden,  apparently  deep  in  thought  over  the  Vyner 
complications,  his  real  cares  were,  How  was  he  him- 
self to  derive  the  fullest  advantage  of  **the  situation"? 

'*It  is  while  towing  t!ie  wreck  into  harbour  the 
best  bargain  can  he  made  for  salvage/*  muttered 
M*Kinlay.  "I  must  employ  the  present  moments  well, 
•ince,  once  reinstated  in  their  old  prosperity,  the  old 
pride  is  sure  to  return.*'  He  hesitated  long  what  course 
if>  take.  Prudence  suggested  the  slow,  cautious,  patient 
approach;  hut  then  Miss  fourtenay  was  one  of  those 
capricious  natures  whose  sudden  turns  disconcert  all 
regular  siege.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  to 
attempt  a  "8uq)rise,"  and  failed,  he  should  never  re- 
cover it.  lie  had  ascertained  that  her  fortune  was 
nafe;  he  had  also  learned  that  Mrs.  (?ourtenay  had 
made  a  will  in  her  favour,  though  to  what  precise 
amount  he  could  not  toll;  and  he  fancied  —  nor  was  it 
mere  fancy  —  that  she  inclined  far  more  to  his  society 
than  heretofore,  and  seeme<l  to  encourage  him  to  a 
greater  frankness  tliaii  he  had  yet  dared  to  employ  in 
bis  intercourse  with  her. 

Partly  because  of  the  anluous  task  of  investigating 
Vyiler*s  accounts,  and  partly  that  he  was  a  man  who 
required  abundant  time  and  quiet  l>efore  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  on  any  difficulty,  he  breakfaste<l  ahme  in 
his  own  room,  and  rarely  mixed  witli  the  family  be- 
fore dinner-hour.  He  knew  well  how  all  this  seeming 
industiy  redounded  to  his  credit*,   the  WtAfi  eni\x«s&»ik 
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to  him  lo  Uke  M>me  lT«eh  air,  U»  Uke  »  wilL  « • 
drive,  werp  nil  «o  m&ny  assurances  nf  frieadly  nOmtt 
in  hi»  beliftlf;  ami  when  Vjiict  would  aay,  "Han  k 
ore,  M'KJnUj;  remember  what'ii  to  twconeafvif 
yon  knock  np,"  Lady  Vyner's  ^Unce  of  grathnde,  mi 
Hiss  Courtenay's  aii  of  half  t-ODfbeion,  vera  an  iaeam 
that  positively  intoxicated  him  with  ecstasy. 

A  «bon  stroll  in  the  garden  he  ki  last 
himself  lo  tnke,  and  (if  this  brief  period  of 
he  made  a  little  daily  history  —  ouc  of  tboM  Mtf 
joke«  great  men  weave  oat  of  some  little  pasMil 
d«lAil,  which  they  have  a  cunMootu  aeaam,  feAtf^ 
history  will  yet  deal  with  more  potnpouatjr. 

"Five  times  from  the  orangery  to  the  far  smnv- 
bouae  to-day!  There's  diHsipalion  for  you"  whUIi 
My,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room  befat«  dina* 
"Really  I  feel  like  a  pedestrian  trainiti^  for  a  net' 
And  how  pleasantly  wonld  they  laugh  at  lits  dtoOot, 
aa  we  all  do  laugh  every  day  at  somefettipid  attea^il 
faa  by  those  whose  servicca  we  stand  in  nnd  0^ 
flattering  ourselves  the  while  that  onr  sycophancf  ii 
bnt  politeness. 

Yyner  was  absent  one  day,  and  Hr.  U'Kiatay  laA 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  did  the  honours  with  raap- 
what  more  pretension  tlian  the  position  requiK^  alhA- 
ing  joculnrlj  tn  \nn  high  estate  aiid  iti  oncron?  t*- 
qtonnhilities,  but  the  ladies  liked  his  pleasantly,  and 
trauni«d  up  little  details  of  it  to  tell  Sir  Oervaii  M 
his  retom. 

When  they  left  him  to  his  eoffee  and  his  eigir  oa 
the  terrace,  bis  feeling  was  little  len  than  trinn^haK 
"Tea,"  thought  be,    "I  have  wob  the  race;   I  mtf 
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he  aaw,  or  fancied  he  ftaw,  the  flutter  of  a  muslin  dresa 
in  the  garden  beneath.  Was  it  Geor^na?  Could  it 
be  that  she  had  fj^tnie  there  designedly  to  draw  him  on 
to  a  declaration?  If  Mr.  M^Kinlay  appear  to  my  fair 
readers  leas  gallant  than  he  might  be,  let  them  bear  in 
mind  that  his  years  were  not  those  which  dispose  to 
romance,  and  that  he  was  only  a  ** solicitor^'  by  pro- 
feaaion. 

**Now  or  never,  then,"  said  he,  iiuishing  a  second 
liquenr-glass  of  brandy,  and  descending  the  stepa  into 
the  garden. 

Though  witliin  a  few  days  of  Christmas,  Uie  evening 
was  mild  and  even  genial,  for  (/hiuvari  is  one  of  thoM 
sheltered  nooks  wliere  the  r>ranges  live  out  of  doors 
through  tlie  winter,  and  enjoy  a  climate  like  that  of 
Naples.  It  was  some  time  liefore  he  could  detect  her 
he  was  in  search  of,  and  at  last  came  suddenly  to 
where  she  was  gathering  some  fre^h  ^nolets  for  a  bouquet 

'*What  a  climate  —  what  a  hoavonlv  climate  this 
is.  Miss  Courtenay!"  said  he,  in  a  tone  purposely 
floflened-and  subdued  for  tlie  occasion:  and  she  started 
and  exclaimed: 

"Oh!  how  you  frightenetl  me,  my  dear  Mr. 
M*Kinlay.  I  never  heard  you  coming.  I  am  in  search 
of  \nolets;  come  aiid  help  inc.  but  only  take  the  deep 
hliie  ones.'' 

Now,  if  Mr.  M'Kinlay  had  been  perfectly  sure  — 
which  he  was  not  —  that  her  eves  were  blue,  he  would 
have  adventured  on  a  pretty  compliment,  but,  as  a 
lawyer,  be  knew  the  consequences  of  "'misdescription,** 
and  he  contented  himself  with  expressing  all  the  hap 
piness  he  felt  at  being  associated  with  her  in  any 
pofsiiit. 
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*^Bmb  my  BiBtor  told  yon  wbat  Qwrrwm  hii  goM 
About?**  asked  she,  still  stoopng  to  cnD  &•  lomn. 

"Not  A  word  of  it** 

"Then  I  will,  though  cevtAialj  yoa  scmre^  toun 
sach  A  proof  of  my  oonfidenee,  seefaig  bow  veiy  gasriid 
you  Are  as  to  your  own  secret^** 

"I,  my  doAT  Miss  Coarteoay?  /  goAided!  mi 
towAids  yor//    I  pny  yon  tell  me  what  yon  silade  u.* 

"By-And-by,  p^hi^;  for  the  present,  I  wsm  ti 
qMAk  of  onr  own  mysteries.  Kjiow«  then,  thst  nj 
brother  bss  gone  to  GenoA  to  faring  bock  with  bio  ds 
young  gentlemen  throngh  whose  means  much  of  osr 
lete  discovery  has  been  made,  and  who  turns  om  tc 
be  Mr.  Luttrell.  He  was  here  for  a  couple  of  diTi 
Abreedy,  but  so  overwhelmed  by  the  news  of  his  iatliff  > 
death,  that  we  scarcely  saw  anything  of  him.  He  t&« 
left  as  to  go  back  and  nurse  his  wounded  friend  '^ 
captain,  who  insists,  it  seems,  on  being  treated  in  '^ 
public  hospital." 

"Luttrell  —  Luttrell!  You  mean  one  of  that  hs^f 
who  lived  on  the  rock  off  the  Lrish  coast?"* 

"His  son." 

"The  boy  I  remember  having  rescued  at  the  perJ 
of  my  own  life!  *I  wonder  will  his  memory  recsl  it: 
And  why  is  Sir  Gervais  — " 

He  stopped:  he  was  about  to  ask  what  intCRS 
could  attach  to  any  one  so  devoid  of  fortune,  friexuk 
or  station,  and  she  saw  the  meaning  of  his  qnesdon. 
and  said,  though  not  without  a  certain  confusion: 

"My  brother-in-law  and  this  young  man's  £ithr 
were  once  on  a  time  very  intimate;  he  used  to  bet 
great  deal  with  us  —  I  am  speaking  of  venr  losf 
Ago  —  and  xiieii  w^  Vm^.  «^t  of  him.     A  renoK 
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residence  and  an  imprudent  marriage  estranged  him 
from  as,  and  the  merest  accident  led  my  brother  to 
where  he  lived  —  the  barren  island  yon  spoke  of  — 
and  renewed  in  some  sort  their  old  friendship  —  in  so 
far,  at  least,  that  Gervais  promised  to  be  the  guardian 
of  his  friend^s  son  — " 

"I  remember  it  all;   I  took  a  part  in  the  arrange- 
ment" 

^*But  it  turns  out  there  is  nothing  to  take  charge 
of.  In  a  letter  that  my  brother  got  from  Mr.  Grenfell 
somev  time  since,  we  find  that  Mr.  Luttrell  has  left 
everything  he  possessed  to  a  certain  niece  or  daughter. 
Which  was  she,  Mr.  M^Kinlay?" 

"Niece,  I  always  understood." 

"Which  did  you  always  believe?"  said  she,  look- 
ing  at  him  with  a  steady,  unflinching  stare. 

"Niece,  certainly." 

"Indeed?" 

"On  my  word  of  honour." 

"And  all  this  wonderfril  story  about  her  beauty  and 
captivation,  and  the  running  away  and  the  secret 
marriage ,  how  much  of  that  does  Mr.  M'Kinlay 
believe?" 

"  I  don't  know  one  word  of  what  you  allude  to." 

"Oh,  Mr.  M*Kinlay,  this  is  more  than  lawyer-like 
reserve!" 

"I  will  swear  it,  if  you  desire." 

"But  surely  youll  not  say  that  you  did  not  dine 
with  Sir  Within  Wardle  at  the  HdteV Windsor,  as  you 
came  through  Paris?" 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  deny  it" 

"And  is  it  possible,  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  that  nothing  of 
what  I  have  just  mentioned  was  drop^jed  duxvu^  th^ 
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dinner?  No  allusion  to  the  beautiful  Mias  LuttreD,  or 
Mrs.  Ladarelle?  Mr.  Gh*en^ll  is  in  doubt  which  to  esD 
her." 

"Not  a  syllable;  her  name  was  never  uttered." 

"And  what  did  you  talk  of,  in  Heaven's  ntme!" 
cried  she,  impatiently.  "Was  it  town  gossip  and 
scandal?" 

For  a  moment  Mr.  M^Kinlay  was  almost  scared  by 
her  impetuosity 9  but  he  rallied,  and  assured  her  that 
Sir  Within  spoke  with  the  warmest  interest  of  Sir 
Gervais,  and  alluded  in  the  most  cordial  way  to  theb 
old  relations  of  friendship,  ^d  with  what  pleasure  he 
would  renew  them.  "He  charged  me  with  innumer 
able  kind  messages,  and  almost  his  last  word  was  t 
hope  that  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  yon 
again." 

"And  through  all  this  no  mention  of  the  *  beauty' 

—  I  mean,  of  Miss  Luttrell?" 
"Not  a  word." 

"How  strange  —  how  incomprehensible!"  said  she, 
pausing,  and  seeming  to  reflect 

"Remember,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay,  it  was  a 
very  hurried  meeting  altogether.  We  dined  at  half-past 
six,  and  at  ten  I  was  on  the  railroad." 

"Did  Sir  Within  strike  you  as  looking  so  very  ill 

—  so  much  cut  up  —  as  Mr.  Grenfell  phrases  it?" 
"I   thought    him   looking  remarkably  well;    for  a 

man  of  his  age,  wonderfully  well.     He  must  be  —  let 
me  see  —  he  must  be  —  not  very  far  from  eighty." 

"Not  within  ten  years  of  it,  Sir,  Fm  confident,'' 
broke  she  in,  almost  fiercely.  "There  is  no  error  more 
common  than  to  overrate  the  age  of  distinguished 
men.     The   p\i\A\t  Voiet^  ^Sca.\.  ^wsssasasvl^  with   their 
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name    implies    long   acquaintance,    and    it   is    a  most 
abflurd  mistake.** 

Now,  Mr.  M*Kinlay  thoroughly  understood  that  he 
wa<9  typiiied  under  tliat  same  public,  who  only  knew 
grreat  men  by  report,  and  misrepresented  them  through 
ipiorance.  He  was,  howerer,  so  strong  in  "his  brief," 
that  he  would  not  Kubmit  to  be  put  down;  he  had 
taken  pains  to  look  over  a  record  of  Sir  Within^s 
services,  and  had  seen  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
Rnssian  embassy  iifty-two  years  ago. 

"^Vhat  do  you  say  to  that,  Miss  Courtenay?  Fifty- 
two  years  ago." 

'^I  say,  Sir,  that  I  don*t  care  for  arithmetic,  and 
nerer  settle  any  question  by  a  reference  to  mere  figures. 
When  I  last  saw  Sir  Within  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  if  great  social  talents  and  agreeability  were 
to  be  any  test,  one  of  tlie  youngest  persons  of  tha 
company.'" 

^'Oh,  Vm  the  first  to  extol  his  conversational  powers. 
He  is  a  perfect  mine  of  good  stories." 

^M  detest  good  stories.  I  like  conversation,  I  like 
reply,  rejoinder,  even  amplification  at  times;  anecdote 
b  almost  always  a  mistake." 

Mr.  M*Kinlay  was  aghast  How  disagreeable  he 
Biimt  have  made  himself,  to  render  her  so  sharp  and 
BO  incisive  all  at  once. 

*^T  can  say  all  this  to  ^of/,"  said  she,  with  a  sweet 
tone,  for  it  is  a  fault  you  never  commit.  And  so,  you 
ranark,  that  Sir  Witliin  showed  no  remarkable  gloom 
or  depression  —  nothing,  in  fact,  that  argued  he  had 
met  with  any  great  shock?" 

**My  impression  was,  that  I  saw  him  in  high  €^\iv^ 
and  in  the  besf  possible  health." 

LmUrte  of  Arm,  It.  \^ 
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"I  thonf^t  mI"  cried  dw, 
"I  dneUn  I  tbonsht  m!"  Botwtj  Atl^m^wt,^ 
what  dw  Ihon^,  or  iaw  it  wmU  b*  maltar  if  mA 
pleuom,  abe  did  aot  p>  on  to  ■"j-'-^n  AAv  ■ 
BmnoBt,  ihB  ranuned:  "And  wu  tbera  aotUap  aii 
abont  wli7  he  had  left  Dalndani,  and  vhat  iaiannl 
hiin  to  come  abroad?" 

"Kothing  —  poatirely  notUi^." 

"Wen,"  said  ghe,  with  a  haog^^  toM  of  bw  had, 
"it  is  very  poaribls  that  the  whole  aolgeet  ocoqpv* 
maah  larger  gpaoe  in  Mr.  QreafaU'e  lettar  than  ia  St 
'ffithin's  mind;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  only  inqiM 
about  the  matter  as  it  wan  once  the  canse  of  a  oertu 
Goldneag,  a  half  estrangement  between  Dalnden  la' 
onrulvee,  and  which,  as  my  brother  takea  mncb  pb* 
snre  in  Sir  'Within'a  aode^,  I  r^oice  to  perceive  exi» 
no  longer." 

All  this  was  a  perfect  riddle  to  TAt.  M'Kinlaj,  wh^ 
had  nothing  For  it  but  to  ntter  a  wise  sentiment  on  thr 
happiness  of  recondliatioo.  Even  this  was  unfortnaatb 
for  she  tartly  told  him  that  "there  could  be  no  new 
ciliation  where  there  was  no  quarrel;"  and  thai  diyh 
added,  "la  it  not  cold  out  here?" 

"I  protest  I  think  it  delightful,"  said  he. 

"Well,  then,  it  is  damp,  or  it's  something  or  otbv,' 
said  she,  carelessly,  and  tnmed  towards  the  hoon. 

M'Kinlay  followed  her;  gloomy  enough  waa  h. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  he  had  so  long  wished  fa, 
and  what  had  he  made  of  it?  It  had  opened,  M 
fiLTonrably;  their  first  meeting  was  cordial;  had  ha  mii 
anything  that  might  hare  offended  her?  or  had  ha  — 
thu  was  his  last  thou^t  aa  the^  reached  the  pov^  — 
hid  he  not  wL^  wWi  ^»  ^x^MtaiL  \it  «nfjb  to  hsn 
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said?  Thai  sapposition  would  at  onci»  explain  her 
cbafrrin  and  irritation. 

"Miiw  Georpina/'  said  lio,  with  a  sort  of  reckless 
daring,  **  I  have  an  entroaty  to  make  of  you  —  I  ask 
A  favour  at  your  liands/* 

''It  iK  panted,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,'*  said  hho,  smiling. 
"I  ^esH  it  already." 

^' You  fnieMtt  it  already,  and  you  fn'ant  it!"  cried  he, 
in  6C8ta«(V. 

**Ycs,**  said  hIio,  btill  p'AiUously,  as  she  threw  off 
her  shawl.  '^You  are  imjMtient  for  your  tea,  and  you 
shall  liave  it  at  once." 

And  with  that  she  moved  hurriedly  forward,  and 
left  him  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  an^r. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Mr.   M'KlnUy's   "  iDttrnrtlon*." 

Th£  party  at  the  Villa  were  seated  at  breakfast 
tlie  following  morning; «  when  Vyner  arrived  with  his 
jouni;  guest  —  a  fine,  manly- looking,  determined 
fellow,  whose  frank  bearing  and  unaffected  demeanour 
interested  the  ladies  strongly  in  his  favour  at  once; 
nor  did  the  tone  of  sorrow  and  hadness  in  his  manner 
detract  from  the  goo4l  impression  he  produced.  The 
tidings  of  his  father's  death  had  met  him  as  he  landed 
at  Genoa,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  affliction  —  such 
ntter  friendlessness  was  his  —  so  bereft  was  he  of  all 
that  meant  kindred  or  relationship.  His  captain  was, 
indeed f  now  all  that  remained  to  him,  and  he  had 
nnned  and  tended  him  in  his  long  illness  with  nntiriog 
derotion,  insomuch,  indeed,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
YTser   could   persuade   him    to   come    down   xa    ^<t 
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Boscbetto   for  a  few  days,   to  rally  his  strength  and 
spirits  by  cbange  of  air  and  scene. 

Sir  Gervais  bad  very  early  observed  that  the  young 
sailor  possessed  the  characteristic  reserve  of  his  familr. 
and  avoided,  whenever  possible,  all  reference  to  him- 
self. Strange  and  eventfxil  as  his  last  few  years  had 
been,  he  never  referred  to  them,  or  did  so  in  that 
careless,  passing  way  that  showed  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly make  them  matter  to  dwell  upon;  and  yet,  with 
all  this,  there  was  an  openess  when  questioned,  a  frank 
readiness  to  answer  whatever  was  asked,  that  plainlj 
proved  his  reserve  was  mere  shyness  —  the  modest 
dislike  to  make  himself  or  his  story  fore-gronnd  ob- 
jects. 

Lady  Vyner,  not  usually  attracted  by  new  ac- 
quaintances, liked  him  much,  and  saw  him,  without  any 
motherly  misgivings,  constantly  in  Ada's  society.  They 
walked  together  over  the  olive  hills  and  along  the  sea- 
shore every  morning.  Once  or  twice,  too,  they  had 
taken  out  Vyner's  little  sail-boat,  and  made  excursions 
to  Sestri  or  to  Recco;  and  in  the  grave,  respectfnl, 
almost  distant  manner  of  Harry  Luttrell,  there  seemed 
that  sort  of  security  which  the  mammas  of  handsome 
heiresses  deem  sufficient  Ada,  too,  frankness  and 
'  honesty  itself,  spoke  of  him  to  her  mother  as  a  sister 
might  have  spoken  of  a  dear  brother.  If  he  had 
been  more  confidential  with  her  than  with  the  others 
—  and  hb  confessions  were  even  marked  with  a 
sort  of  strange  deference,  as  though  made  to  one  who 
could  not  well  realise  to  her  mind  the  humble  fortunes 
of  a  mere  adventurer  like  himself  —  there  was  ako  a 
kind  of  rugged  pride  in  the  way  he  presented  himself 
even  in  his  character  of  a  sailor  —  one  who  had  not 
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the  slightest  pretension  to  rank  or  condition  whatever 
—  that  8howe<l  liow  he  repinled  the  pilf  l>etween 
them. 

It  was  Htran^e,  inexplioahly  Strang,  what  distance 
■eparateil  him  from  Mins  (^>urtona}^  Neither  would, 
perhaps  neither  could,  make  any  advan(*es  to  tlie  otlier. 
**8he  is  so  unlike  your  m<»tlier,  Ada,"  blurted  he  out 
one  (Uiy,  ere  he  knew  what  he  had  sai<l.  ''He  \h 
painfully  like  his  father,''  was  (ie<»r<;^ina's  comment  on 
himself. 

''You  have  had  a  long  visit  from  young  Luttrell, 
Mr.  M'Kinlay,"  said  she,  on  the  day  ailer  his  arrival, 
when  they  had  been  cl<»setcd  together  for  nigh  two 
hours. 

"Yes,  Sir  Cier>*ais  begged  me  to  explain  to  him 
some  of  the  cin*umstances  which  le<1  his  father  to  will 
mway  the  Arran  proi>erty,  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
present  owner  was  his  cim^in.  1  suspect  Sir  Gervais 
shrank  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  entering  upon  the 
low  connexions  of  the  family,  and  which,  of  course, 
gave  ttu  no  manner  of  inctuivenicuci'.  1  tohl  him  who 
she  was,  and  he  remcmU'rcfl  her  at  onc(*.  I  was  g«»ing 
on  to  s|>eak  of  her  having  been  a(b>pti*d  by  y<»ar 
brother,  and  the  otlicr  incidents  of  her  childluNHK  but 
he  stopped  me  by  saying.  'Would  it  be  possible  to 
make  any  barter  of  the  Roscommon  pro|>erty,  which 
goes  Co  the  heir-at-law,  and  wh<»  is  n(»w  niystdf,  for  the 
Arran  estate,  for  I  h(dd  much  to  it?"  I  exp1aine<l  to 
him  that  his  l>eing  alive  broke  the  will,  and  that  Arran 
was  as  much  his  as  the  rest  of  the  estate.  But  he 
would  not  hear  of  this,  and  kept  on  rc|>eating,  'My 
father  gave  it,  and  without  she  is  dis}M>sed  to  jiart  with 
it  for  a  liberal  ec^uivaleut,  Til  not  ilisturb  the  \v\v«iM9M\k\\\!  ** 


"Ha  ueuif  to  go  ovAr  to  Amw;  he  w^dt  »«t 
the  plaee  whav  hk  fiidier  v  baiied.  IW  pili  il 
nwe  ia  -nry  strong  in  lum,  ad  the  aten  ■tton 
the  vord  I^nttrell  brings  it  op  in  full  fcne." 

"What  a  pity  ahe's  nKrriedl"  nid  fthe,  inack^ 
bnt  in  eo  faint  a  roice  he  coold  not  cmtEli  die  *«ik 
snd  eahed  her  to  repeat  them.  "I  wm  omh-  tifciif 
to  a^raelf,  Mr.  WKmht;,"  Mid  the. 

"I  piteaed  him,"  continaed  the  other,  "tv  p«<  • 
some  inntraclion^,  ft>r  I  ain't  suppose  h«  intends  wle 
bis  fortune  slip  ont  of  his  hands  altogether.  1  oil 
him  that  it  waa  as  moch  aa  to  impugn  his  i^imnan; 
and  he  gsre  m«  a  look  that  frightened  me.  and.  fwi 
moment,  1  wished  mjaelf  anyrhere  else  than  b  ^ 
room  with  him.  'He  miut  be  something  Toonger.  m' 
bolder,  and  braver  than  yon.  Sir.  thnt  viB  erar  te 
to  atter  anch  a  donbt  as  that.'  said  he;  and  he  vit 
ahnost  pnrple  with  paaaion  as  he  apoke." 

"They  are  all  violent;  at  le«Bt.  they  were!"  ■i' 
she,  with  a  sneering  smile.  "I  hope  yon  eneoan^ 
the  notion  of  going  to  Arntn.  I  ehonld  be  eo  gU  H 
be  were  to  do  it  at  once." 

"Indeed?" 

"Can  yon  donbt  It,  Mr.  H'Kinlay?  Ia  it  a  p«aM 
so  acnte  and  observant  as  yourself  need  be  told  tte 
my  niece,  Ada,  should  not  be  thrown  into  e<«stnt 
eompanionship  with  a  yonng  fellow  whose  voy  adrar 
tnrea  impart  a  sort  of  interest  to  him?" 

"Bnt  a  sailor,  Miaa  Conrtanay!  —  a  mve  sail*!* 

"Nery  irta,  Wa-,  «»i.  ».  ^*t»  wOor,   to  a  m? 
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young  girl  who  has  seen  nothing  of  life,  would  possibly 
be  folly  as  attractive  aH  a  Member  of  Parliament  The 
faculty  to  find  out  what  in  Huitable  to  us,  Mr.  M^Kln- 
lay,  does  not  usually  occur  in  very  early  life." 

There  was  a  marked  eniphaMiH  in  the  word  "'suit- 
able** that  made  the  old  lawyer*s  heart  throb  fast  and 
foil.  Was  thiH  thrown  out  for  encouragement  —  was 
it  to  inspire  hope,  or  suggest  warning?  What  would 
he  not  have  given  to  be  certain  which  of  the  two  it 
meant 

"Ah,  Miss  C^ourtenay,"  said  he,  with  a  most  im- 
ploring look,  ''if  I  only  could  assure  myself  that  in 
the  wohIh  you  have  just  spoken  there  lay  one  spark  of 
bo|ie  —  I  mean,  if  I  could  but  believe  that  this  would 
be  the  proper  moment  — " 

^^My  dear  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  let  me  stop  you.  lliere 
are  many  things  to  be  done  before  I  can  let  you  even 
finish  your  sentence;  and  mind  me.  Sir,  this,  'without 
prejudice,*  as  you  lawyers  say,  to  my  own  exercise  of 
judgment  afterwards;  and  the  first  of  these  is  to  send 
this  young  man  away.  I  own  to  you,  frankly,  he  b 
no  favourite  of  mine.  I  call  ruggedness  what  thry  call 
frankness;  and  his  pride  of  name  and  birth  are,  when 
onattaclied  to  either  fi»rtune  or  position,  simply  insuf- 
ferable. Get  rid  of  him;  send  him  to  Arran,  if  he 
won*t  go  to  .Japan.  Yon  can  do  it  without  inhospita- 
litj,  or  even  awkwardness.  V(»u  can  hint  to  him  that 
people  rarely  remain  beyond  two  or  three  days  on  a 
visit;  tliat  his  intimacy  with  Ada  gives  jiain,  uneasi- 
neas,  to  her  family;  that,  in  short,  he  ought  to  go. 
I  know,**  added  she,  with  a  bewitching  smile,  "how 
little  there  is  for  me  to  instruct  Mr.  M*K inlay  on  a 
point  where  tact  and  delicacy  are  the  weapons  to  be 
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employed.  I  fed  all  tbe  ptenmiptMNi  of  Mwk  a  in- 
tenee,  and  thenfinte  I  mmdj  aay,  indiiaB  U^  li  p 
bis  way,  and  let  Urn  do  it  ia  math,  gne  fliiJ^ 
brotber  m^  not  foapect  oar  intorAnooa.** 

^Tbero  »  nodung  I  would  not  da»  Una  Quit— j, 
witb  the  mere  poaaibility  tbat  yon  woold  doMi  ka 
service.    All  I  ask  is  the  aasonuioe  — ** 

"Most  I  stop  you  again?'*  said  ahe,  wilk  a 
smile.    ^'Hnst  I  remind  yon  that  he  wbo 
for  his  reward,  risks  in  some  sort  bis  ebaiactir  fa 
generosity,  and,  worse  still,  impliee  a  distmsl  of  ^ 
one  be  serves?'* 

^I  am  your  slave,  Miss  Gourlenay  —  yonr  bnaUt 
slave!**  said  he,  bowing  with  a  deep  bnmility. 

'^It  is  what  I  intend  you  should  be,**  muttered  fik 
to  herself;  and  then  added  akmd:  "Loae.no  time  ahotf 
this;  my  brother  mentions  that  he  acddentally  latt 
Sir  Within  Wardle  in  the  doorway  of  the  hotel  it  * 
Genoa;  that  they  embraced  most  cordially,  and  parted 
with  Sir  Within's  promise  to  come  over  and  pa«8  some 
days  here,  and  I  believe  he  may  be  expected  Xv 
morrow;  and  of  course  it  would  be  more  convenieiu 
to  have  this  young  man*8  room,  all  tbe  more  tbu 
Mr.  Grenfell  also  is  expected." 

"I'll  set  about  my  negotiation  at  once/* 

"Don't  c^l  it  negotiation,  my  dear  Mr.  M'Kinlaj. 
It  must  be  far  more  effectual  and  more  peremptoir. 
To  present  this  sailor  lad  as  an  acquaintance  to  Sir 
Within  would  be  monstrous.  The  pleasure  of  his  vist 
will  depend  on  his  coming  actually  amongst  all  his  oU 
friends." 

Ah,  Mr.  M'Ejnlay,  how  your  heart  swelled  proudh 
at  that  flattery!     How  exquisite  it  was   to   feel  yoa 
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were  a  member  of  an  order  to  which,  in  your  proudest 

day-dreams,  yon  had  not  aspired! 

"There,  now,  you  have  your  instructions.     You'll 

find  me  here  about  four  o'clock  to  report  proicress,  or 

rather,  as  I  trust,  to  announce  success.*' 

"  I  have  an  excellent  opportunity,"  cried  M^Kinlay, 

she  moved  away.     "He  has  asked  me  to  go  out 

with  him  in  the  boat  to-day.     It  will  be  just 

die  time   to  fall  into  confidential  discourse.     At  four 

expect  me.'* 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FUhlDf  iB  Troabled  Wat«n. 

On  gaining  the  beach  where  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  Harry  Luttrell,  Mr.  M^Kinlay  discovered  that  his 

Iornig  friend  had  gone  off  already,  taking  Ada  with 
im.  He  could,  indeed,  detect  the  form  of  a  lady  in 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  as  she  slipped  along  over  the 
calm  sea,  and  mark  that  Luttrell  was  seated  at  her 
■ide. 

Here  was  imprudence,  rashness,  wilful  rashness,  all 
tike  more  reprehensible  in  a  man  like  V3rner,  who 
knew,  or  ought  to  know,  tlie  world  by  this  time. 
^How  is  that  sailor  there  to  remember  tliat  he  is  only 
a  tailor?  and  how  is  tliat  young  heiress  to  call  to 
adiid  that  she  is  an  heiress?  Why  should  people  ever 
be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  the  impossible  ceases 
to  k>ok  impossible,  and  even  gets,  a  look  of  the  pro- 
bable?" Such  were  some  of  the  wise  reflections  of 
tbia  sage  moralist,  though  it  is  but  truth  to  say  he 
•erer  once  thought  of  applying  any  one  of  them  to 
bit  own  case. 
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^'What  would  Miss  Coortenaj  say,  too/^  thought 
Le,  ^^wlien  she  discovered  that  he  had  been  so  negket- 
fnl  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  him?"'  He  looked  ahont 
for  another  boat  to  go  after  them.  It, was  a  strong 
measure,  but  it  was  a  time  for  strong  measures.  No 
boat,  however,  was  to  be  had.  He  bethought  him  of 
hailing  them,  or  trying  to  attract  their  attention  br 
signals,  and  to  this  end  he  mounted  a  rock,  and 
attaching  his  handkerchief  to  his  umbrella,  waved  it 
frantically  to  and  fro,  screaming  out,  "Boat  ahoy!" 
in  a  voice  he  meant  to  be  intensely  maritime. 

"Shout  away,  old  fellow!"  muttered  Harry,  whose 
well-practised  eye  and  ear  detected  tlie  signal-maker. 
"I'm  not  going  back  for  yow." 

"Do  you  see  any  one,  Harry?"  asked  Ada.  "IVho 
is  it?" 

"That  old  lawyer  —  I  forget  his  name,  but  he's 
the  only  creature  in  the  house  that  I  can't  bear.  Yon 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  he  came  up  to  me  yesterdiy 
evening,  and  asked  if  I  had  any  recollection  of  hi« 
having  saved  my  life.  But  I  stopped  him  full,  for  I 
said,  ^I  remember  well  how  Captain  Dodge  picked  me 
up  off  a  spar  at  sea,  and  had  to  threaten  to  throw 
yourself  overboard  for  opposing  it'" 

"Well,  but,  Harry,"  said  she,  gently,  "people  don't 
say  such  unpleasant  things  —  I  mean,  when  they  meet 
in  the  world;  when  thrown  togetlier  in  society,  ther 
forgive  little  grudges,  if  they  cannot  forget  theuL*' 

"Don't  you  know  that  we  Luttrells  do  neither? 
I  can  no  more  forget  a  wrong  than  a  kindness.  Mind 
me,  though,"  added  he,  quickly,  "I  do  not  ask  to 
clear  off  scores  with  the  lawyer,  only  let  him  not  claim 
to  make  me  his  debtor.     Shout  away,    it  will  stretch 
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your  lungs  for  the  Old  Bailey,  or  wherever  it  is  that 
you  make  your  living." 

"If  your  memory  be  as  good  as  you  say,  Harry," 
said  she,  smiling,  "can  you  recal  the  time  papa^s  yacht, 
the  Meteor^  anchored  in  the  little  bay  at  Arran?" 

"I  can.     I  remember  it  all." 

"And  how  you  came  on  board  in  one  of  our  boats?" 

"Ay,  and  how  you  called  me  Robinson.  Don't 
get  so  red;  I  wasn't  offended  then,  and  Fm  sure  Fm 
not  now.  You  said  it  in  a  whisper  td  your  father, 
but  I  overheard  you;  and  I  think  I  said  J  should  like 
well  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  have  an  island  all 
my  own." 

"And  so  you  have.     Arran  is  yours." 

"No.     Arran  was  mine,   or  ought  to   have   been 
mine,  but  my  father,  believing  me  dead,  left  it  to  my. 
cousin." 

"Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  her  again,"  cried  Ada, 
passionately.  "You  know  how  we  were  brought  up 
together." 

"Your  father  told  me  all  about  it;  but  I  never  well 
understood  how  or  why  she  was  sent  away  again. 
Were  you  disappointed  in  her?" 

"Oh  no,  no.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  was  cleverer, 
and  more  beautiful,^ and  more  attractive,  than  any  one 
could  have  anticipated.  The'  lesson  that  would  take 
me  days  to  learn  ^  she  had  but  to  glance  at  and  she 
knew  it  The  governess  was  in  despair  how  to  keep 
in  advance  of  her.  And  then  there  was  a  charm  in 
her  manner  that  made  the  veriest  trifle  she  did  a  sort 
of  fadcination." 

"And  were  these  the  traits  to  send  back  into 
hardship  and  barbarism?" 
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"To  this  rery  hour  I  nerer  kneir  hov  or  viij  ski 
went  back,  nor  to  what  die  went.  I  miui  fedl }« 
a  secret,  a  great  secret  it  is,  Harfj,  and  yon  inD  p- 
mise  never  to  reveal  it*'  He  nodded,  and  eke  vol 
on:  "Annt  Greorgina  never  liked  Kate.  Slie  oodi 
not  help  owning  that  she  was  very  beantifol,  and  Toy 
gifted,  and  veiy  graceful,  but  nothing'  woold  vnap 
from  her  one  word  of  affection,  nor  even  a  smile  d 
kindlj  meaning." 

"It  is  exactly  how  she  treats  me.  She  is  il 
courtesy  and  politeness;  but  it  is  a  ooorteey  that  dA 
me  to  the  heart,  and  ever  seems  to  say,  ^Don  t  fbifs 
the  distance  that  separates  as.*  Perhaps,*^  added  k 
laughing,  "'my  cousin  Kate  and  I  have  some  fkmil; 
resemblance  to  each  other?'* 

"Don't  indulge  any  such  flattery,  Harry."  5l^: 
she,  laughing.     "Kate  wn.*5  beautifiil." 

"Come,  come,  I  never  meant  in  face.  I  '.^^ 
suspected  that  it  wa^  the  marvellous  gift  of  fascinstkc 
we  held  in  common.''  And  he  laughed  good  humooredh 
at  his  own  expense.  "But  to  be  serious.  Wa>  i^ 
quite  fair  to  send  such  a  girl  as  you  have  describee 
back  to  all  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  a  peasut'» 
life?'* 

'^Fm  not  sure  that  this  was  done.  I  mean.  tlu*. 
after  she  went  to  live  at  Dalradem  —  for  Sir  Within 
Wardle  became  her  guardian  when  we  came  abroad  — 
I  never  knew  what  happened:  my  Aunt  Greorpsi 
actually  forbade  the  merest  mention  of  her." 

"1  wonder  would  she  tell  me  why,  if  1  were  to 
ask  her." 

"Oh,  Harr)',  I  implore  you  not  to  do  so.  It  wonli 
be  &t  oncA  ^.o  \mixxv|  >^^  ^»ci&dffiiM!e  I  have  placed  is 
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you.     She  wonld  know  who  had  told  you  of  her  dis- 
like to  Kate." 

"The  lawyer  could  tell  it,  Fm  certain,"  muttered 
Harry;  "that  fellow  watches  us  all.  I  have  marked 
him,  as  we  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  studying  the 
looks  of  each  in  turn,  and  pausing  over  chance  words, 
as  if  they  could  mean  more  than  they  seemed  to 
say. 

"How  acute  you  want  to  be  thought,"  said  she, 
laughing. 

,  "I  have  sailed  in  two  ships  where  Jhe  crews 
mutinied.  Miss  Ada,  and  a  man  learns  to  have  his 
wits  about  him  where  he  suspects  mischief,  after  that 
There!  look  at  the  lawyer  in  the  boat;  he  has  got  a 
boat  at  last,  and  is  going  to  give  us  chase.  Shall  we 
run  for  it,  Ada,  or  stand  and  fight  him?" 

"What  wickedness  are  you  muttering  under  your 
breast,  there.  Sir?"  asked  she,  with  a  mock  imperi- 
ousness. 

"Well,  I  was  just  saying  to  myself  that,  if  you 
hadn^t  been  here ,  Fd  even  run  foul  of  him  and  upset 
us  both.  I'd  like  to  see  the  old  fellow  in  the  water. 
Oh!  I  see  I  must  behave  well.  Miss  Courtenay  is  in 
the  boat  tool" 

"  Which  means  a  reproof  to  me ,  Harry.  My  aunt 
never  comes  out  on  any  less  solemn  mission." 

And  why  a  reproof?     What  have  you  done?" 
Have  I  not  gone  off  sailing  all  alone  with  that 
wild    scamp    Harry    Luttrell  —  that   buccaneer   who 
respects  neither  laws  nor  proprieties!     But  that's  my 
aunt's  voice!     What  is  she  saying?" 

"She^s  telling  the  lawyer  that  it's  all  his  fault,  or 
Sir  Gtervais's  faiUt,  or  somebody's  fault,  and  that  it's 
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a  shame  and  disgrace,  and  I  don't  know  well  wbat 
else  besides.'^ 

"What  can  it  be?" 

"Just  what  you  said  a  minute  ago.  There!  Fll 
wait  for  them.     Ill  slack  off  and  'let  them  come  up.'* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  rebukeful  tone  of 
Miss  Courtenay's  voice  a  few  moments  before,  now,  as 
the  boat  drew  up  beside  LuttrelFs,  her  tones  were 
softened  and  subdued,  and  it  was  with  her  most  silTerr 
accent  she  told  Ada  that  some  visitors  had  just  arrived, 
and  begged  her  to  return  with  her  to  receive  them, 
while  Mr.  M^Eanlay  would  join  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  ob- 
tain the  lesson  in  sea-fisliing  he  was  so  eager  for. 

"Come  along,"  said  Harry.  "It  looks  fresh  out- 
side, and  may  turn  out  a  nice  mackerel  day,  calm  as 
it  seems  here.*' 

"With  your  good  leave ^  Sir,  I  shall  decline  a  met 
mackerel  day.     I'm  a  very  fair-weather  sailor.'' 

A  hurried  whisper  from  Georgina  seemed,  however, 
to  arrest 4iim  in  his  excuses,  and  she  added  aloud: 

"Of  course  Mr.  Luttrell  has  no  intention  of  ventm^ 
ing  out  to  sea  farther  than  you  like,  Sir.  He  goes  for 
your  pleasure  and  amusement,  and  not  to  educate  yoa 
for  the  Navy." 

Another  hurried  whisper  followed  this  pert  speech, 
and  poor  M^Kinlay,  with  the  air  of  a  condemned  man, 
stepped  into  LuttrelFs  boat  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a 
look  of  positive  misery. 

"No,  no,  not  on  any  account,"  were  the  last  words 
of  Ada  into  Harry's  ear,  as  he  helped  her  to  her 
place. 

"Remember,  we  dine  at  six!"  said  Georgina,  as  she 
waved  them  an  adieu;   and  young  LuttreU  cried  cot, 
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*^AU  right!'*  as  he  slacked  off  his  sheet,  and  let  the 
boat  ran  broad  and  fuM  towards  the  open  sea. 

"It  ia  fresher,  far  fresher  than  I  thought!"  said 
M'Kinlay,  whose  transition  from  a  row-boat  to  a  sailing 
one  imparted  the  impression  of  a  strong  breeze. 

"Cat's-paws!  light  airs  of  wind  that  die  away  every 
moment!  Bnt  I  see  it  looks  bluer  out  yonder,  and 
now  and  then  I  see  a  white  curl  on  the  water  that  may 
mean  a  little  wind." 

"Then  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  let  us  keep  where  we  are!" 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  teach  you  something  about 
fishing?  You  said  you  wished  to  know  what  *  trawl- 
ing' meant." 

.  "Not  to-day;  not  on  this  occasion,  my  young  friend. 
It  was  another  errand  brought  me  here  this  morning. 
Could  you  not  draw  that  thing  a  little  closer,  and  do 
something  to  make  us  go  somewhat  steadier?" 

"I'll  close  haul,  if  you  prefer  it,"  said  Harry, 
taking  a  strong  pull  at  the  sheet,  and,  with  his  helm 
hard  up,  sending  the  skiff  along  under  a  frill  wind. 
She  leaned  over  so  much,  too,  that  it  required  all 
M^Kinlay's  strength,  with  both  arms  outside  the  gun- 
wale, to  keep  his  position.  "That's  pleasanter,  ain't 
it?"  asked  Harry. 

I'll  not  say  I  like  it,  either." 
You  will  when  the  wind  steadies;  it's  squally  just 
now,  and  she  feels  it,  for  she  has  no  keel." 

"No  keel!     And  ought  she  to  have  a  keel?" 

"Well,  I  think  she'd  be  the  better  of  one,"  said 
Harry,  smiling. 

"Let  us  get  back.  Sir  —  let  us  get  back  at  once! 
This  is  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  me.  I  don't  under- 
stand, and  I  don't  enjoy  it.    Put  me  ashore  anywhere, 
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and  ksn  me  to  find  117  wmy  how  I  am.    Tkn 
yonder,  when  yon  see  tbe  kku  —  iMid  m»  trnfff 

"If  I  tried  it,  yon'd  find  yovr  mj  wot  ma^ 
bat  it  would  be  into  the  next  woridl  Don't  pan 
tbe  wUte  tbe  there?    TboM  we  hntiwnfi 

"IImb  tuni  back.  Sir,  I  command,  I  igplwe  j<a' 
~  died  be,  «rith  a  roiee  whabing  witb  terror. 

"m  pat  abont  vhen  the  wind  slackens.  I  can't  fe 
it  jmt  yn.     Have  a  little  patience.     Take  dc  nil* 

"No,  Sir;  I  refase  — I  deddedty  reftise.     I  |nW  I 
againat  any  ehan  In  what  may  hqipen." 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  patt  protesting  if  yon  doii*t  it 
what  I  tell  yon.  Hold  this,  and  mind  my  ordeis.  Efff 
the  tiller  »o  till  I  cry  out  hard  down:    mind  me.  in* 

—  no  mistake."  And  not  waiting  for  more,  be  qpraf 
into  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  she  ran  np  into  tbe  n^ 
and  held  ont  the  foresul  to  the  bre«xe.     "  Down  bek 

—  hard  down!"  cried  he;  and  ronnd  abe  spnn  at  oaM. 
and  so  rapidly,  that  the  lee  gnnwale  went  under  wstw. 
and  H'Kmlay,  believing  she  had  npset,  attend  ow 
wild  cry  and  fell  senseless  into  the  bottom  of  the  boM. 
Not  mnch  griered  at  his  condition  —  perhaps,  on  tbr 
whole,  almost  glad  to  be  rid  of  hia  company  —  Hsin 
lighted  a  cigar  and  steered  for  shore.  In  less  than  bilf 
an  honr  they  gained  the  slack  water  of  the  little  Imt. 
and  M'Kinlay,  gathering  himself  np,  asked  if  thr 
were  nigh  land. 

"Close  in;  get  np  and  have  a  agar,"    said  Hany. 

"No,  Sir;  I  will  not" 

"I  thon^  yon  liked  a  weed,"  said  Harry,  caie- 
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^^My  likings  or  my  dislikings  must  be  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  you,  Sir,  or  I  should  not  be  wet 
to  the  skin  and  shivering  as  I  am  now.^* 

**Take  a  go  of  brandy,  and  yon'U  be  all  right,^* 
said  Harry,  throwing  his  flask  to  him. 

Though  not  very  graciously  offered,  M^Kinlay  ac- 
cepted the  dram,  and  then  looked  over  the  side  towards 
the  shore  with  an  air  of  greater  contentment  '*  Con- 
sidering, Sir,  that  I  came  here  to-day  on  y(mr  account, 
I  think  I  might  have  been  treated  with  somewhat  more 
deference  to  my  tastes,'^  said  he,  at  last 

"On  my  account?  And  in  what  way  on  my  ac- 
count?" 

"If  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  more  storms  of 
wind,  I  can  perhaps  tell  you." 

"No,  no,  it^s  still  as  a  fishpond  here.     Go  on." 

"Before  I  go  on  —  before  I  even  begin,  Mr.  Luttrell, 
I  must  have  your  promise  that  you  will  not  mention  to 
any  one  what  shall  pass  between  us  to-day.  It  is  on 
a  subject  which  concerns  you  —  but  still  concerns  others 
more  nearly." 

"All  right     ni  not  speak  of  it" 

"You  will  give  me  your  word?" 

"I  have  given  it  Didn't  you  hear  me  say  Fd  not 
speak  of  it?" 

"Well,  Sir,  the  matter  is  this:  Great  uneasiness  is 
being  felt  here  at  the  intimacy  that  has  grown  up  be- 
tween you  and  Miss  Vjner.  Motives  of  extreme  delicacy 
towards  you  —  who,  of  course,  not  having  lived  much 
in  the  world,  could  not  be  expected  to  weigh  such  con- 
siderations —  but  motives  of  great  delicacy,  as  I  say, 
have  prevented  any  notice  being  taken  of  this  intimacy, 
and  a  hope  has   been   felt   that  you  yourself,    once 
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nwakened  to  the  fact  of  the  long  interrR]  that  MyMMu 
hfr  coodition  from  g«iir'.  vould  ki>od  ^ev  the  |iiipiilj 
indeed  the  necessity,  of  another  line  of  eaaimn,  mi 
thns  not  rmjiiire  what  may  seem  an  ailmtkiiitMa,  Aai^ 
1  really  intend  yoa  iihoald  rvcejre  it  aa  tW  ■■iib( 
■counsel  of  a  friend." 

"Have  you  been  commissiooeid  tji  saj  ihb  t«  w»V 
naked  Lnttrell,  haughtily. 

"Though  I  bod  decided  vrtth  myself  Dot  lo  umt  | 
liny  quMdons ,  I  will  reply  to  tfau  one  ~~  and  du*  ady  | 
1  have."  1 

"Who  gave  yon  this  charg^''  I 

H'Kinlay  shook  his  head ,  and  waa  silent.  I 

"Was  it  Sir  Gervais  VyneT?"  " 

Another  shake  of  Uie  head  was  the  nply. 

"I  thought  not.  I  am  c«rtaiD,  bw,  it  wm  w 
Lady  Vyner.  Be  frank,  Sir,  and  tell  am  a^dtr. 
It  ma  IGsi  Conrtcoay  employed  you  <»  dot  s- 
raad?" 

"I  nally  tee  no  nononrity  for  any  explanatiaB  m 
my  part,  Hr.  LuttrelL  I  have  already  triiiii^ir— m1  tk 
limits  of  mere  prudence  in  the  avoiirBl  I  have  aait 
you.     I  trust  yon  will  be  sadafied  with  my  caadow." 

"Let  me  ask  for  a  little  more  of  that  aaiae  candtar. 
I  want  to  kiLow  what  is  expected  of  me.  What  I  m 
to  do?"      , 

"BeaUy,  Sir,  yon  make  my  pontion  a  very  paiaU 
one.    You  insiBt  upon  my  being  extrunely  i1iim,ii«aHr 

"Listen  to  reason.  I  am  telling  yon  that  I  kmai 
n^aelf  in  conaiderahle  embarrassmeBt,  and  I  mtreat  of 
yon,  as  a  favonr,  to  show  me  the  way  oat  of  it.  Ab 
1  to  dimmltaBiM  lU  udamac^  with  IGas  Vyaw?    Jm 
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I  to  avoid  her?  Am  I  to  leave  this,  and  not  re- 
turn?" 

^'That  I  opine  to  be  the  most  fitting  coarse  under 
tlie  drcumstances/'  said  M^Kinlay,  bowing. 

'*!  see/'  said  Harry,  pondering  for  some  seconds 
—  "I  see/'  And  then,  with  a  more  fervid  manner, 
resuming:  **But  if  I  know.  Sir  —  if  I  feel  —  that  all 
this  caution  is  unnecessary,  that  I  have  not  —  that  I 
never  had  —  the  slightest  pretensions  such  as  you 
qpeak  of,  that  Miss  Vyner's  manner  to  me,  in  its  very 
freedom,  repels  any  suspicion  of  the  kind,  —  I  ask 
you,  is  it  not  a  little  hard  to  deny  me  the  greatest 
happiness  I  have  ever  tasted  in  life  —  the  first  holiday 
mfler  a  long  spell  of  work  and  hardship?  Why  should 
I  not  go  straight  to  Sir  Gervais  and  say  this?"' 

"You  forget  your  promise  to  myself/' 

"Ay  to  be  sure,  that  is  a  barrier.  I  suppose  you 
are  right  The  best,  the  only  way,  is  to  go  off;  and 
I  own  I  feel  ashamed  I  make  this  return  for  all  the 
generous  kindness  I  have  met  here;  and  what  an  in- 
•nfferable  coxcomb  must  it  stamp  me,  if  it  ever  comes 
out  that  I  left  on  such  grounds  as  these/' 

"That  is  not  how  the  world  regards  such  things, 
Sir.  Men  are  not  supposed  to  measure  their  affections 
by  their  circumstances.  If  it  were  so,  we  should  not 
•ee  so  many  mesalliances.'' 

"I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it  I*m  a  precioos 
bungler  at  making  excuses,  and,  whenever  I  have  told 
a  lie  in  my  life,  my  own  shame  and  confusion  have 
ahrays  convicted  me;  help  me  to  some  ingenious  pre- 
text for  a  sudden  departure." 

"You  can  have  law  business.     Your  agents  wish  to 

you-" 
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^^Bat  I  have  no  property,  or  next  to  none.  Noi 
no,  that  won^t  do/* 

**Yoa  deeire  to  visit  your  Mends  in  Ireland.** 

**  Just  as  bad.  I  have  as  little  friends  as  fortone. 
Try  again.** 

"Why  should  not  Captain  Dodge  have  sent  iot 
you;  you  left  him  very  ill,  and  confined  to  bed,  I 
understand?** 

*^He  told  Sir  G^ervais  to  keep  me  as  long  as  po*- 
sible;  that  the  air  of  the  hospital  was  bad  for  me,  and 
had  brought  back  my  ague.** 

"If  you  are  so  very  scrupulous.  Sir,  as  to  what 
people  generally  regard  as  a  mere  conventionality,  I 
should  say,  pack  up  and  be  off  without  any  explanation 
at  all.** 

"I  believe  you  are  right  It  is  the  old  story  of 
paying  one*s  debts  with  the  topsail  sheet  Shabby 
enough,  too,  but  it  can*t  be  helped.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
M*Kinlay,  if  occasion  should  occur,  you  would  find 
means  to  let  Sir  Gervais  know  that  I  am  not  the  un- 
grateful dog  my  want  of  manners  might  bespeak  me; 
perhaps  you  would  convey  to  him  that  this  step  of  mine 
had  been  suggested  by  yourself" 

"It  is  possible,  Mr.  Luttrell,  that  a  fortuitous  mo> 
ment  for  an  explanation  of  the  kind  you  mention  might 
occur,  and,  if  so,  you  may  rely  on  my  willingness  to 
profit  by  it.     You  mean  to  go  at  once?** 

"I  suppose  so.     Is  it  not  what  you  advise?** 

"Most  certainly.'* 

"Here  goes,  then!  I'll  start  this  instant  They 
are  all  out  driving,  except  Miss  Courtenay.  I  see  her 
in  the  garden  yonder.  She,  I  know,  will  forgive  me 
my  abrupt  deifortax^^  wA  ^^vi!\\.  xaaake  the  be«t  story 
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joxk  cao  oat  of  it,  Mr.  M^Kinlay.     As  I  was  lail 

in  your  company,  you'll  be  obliged,  for  your  own  aaka 

to  say  something  plausible." 

''I  will  do  my  best,  Sir.  The  eccentric  habits  of 
a  sea-life  most  bear  the  burden  of  the  explanation.** 

'*It*s  poor  comfort  that  I  can't  be  much  missed! 
Good-by!'*  And,  without  any  more  cordial  leara- 
taking,  Luttrell  turned  into  a  side-path  that  led  directly 
to  the  house,  while  M^Kinlay  entered  the  garden  and 
made  straight  for  the  sea- wall,  on  which  Miss  Conrtanaj 
was  sitting,  awaiting  him. 

^'Well?"  said  she,  impatiently,  as  he  came  for- 
ward —  **well?" 

''It  is  done  —  all  finished!** 

''In  what  way?     How  is  it  finished?** 

"He  goes  away  —  goes  at  once!** 

"Of  course  he  writes  a  note,  and  makes  some  sort 
of  excuse  to  my  brother-in-law  for  his  harried  depar- 
tBr«?** 

"I  bdiere  not  I  fear  —  that  b,  I  apprehend  — 
ha  h  one  of  those  not  very  tractable  people  who  always 
do  an  awkward  thing  in  the  awkwardest  way;  for  when 
I  explained  to  him  that  his  position  here  was  —  what 
shall  I  say?  —  an  indiscretion,  and  that  Miss  Vyner's 
friends  saw  with  uneasiness  the  growing  intimacy  be- 
tween them  — ** 

"  Yon  did  not  speak  of  me  —  you  did  not  mention 
my  name,  I  hope?**  broke  she  in,  in  an  imperioas 
tone. 

"  You  conld  not  suppose  me  guilty  of  such  impm- 
denee.  Miss  Oourtenay!*'  said  he,  in  an  offsnded 
manner. 

*^No  matter  what  I  suppose,  Sii.    I  wiaoX  ^^s^olNa 
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tdl  me  that  my  name  was  not  uttered  daring  your  in- 
terview." 

"Not  hj  me  —  certainly  not  by  m«/"  said  ll^ 
timidly. 

"Was  it  by  A/m,  Sir?     Answer  me  that!" 

"Well,  I  rather  think  that  he  did  say  that  I  had 
been  deputed  by  yon  to  convey  the  message  to  him."' 

"What  insolence  I     And  how  did  you  reply?" 

"I  observed  that  I  was  not  there  exacUy  for  the 
purpose  of  a  cross-examination;  that  in  my  capacity  as 
a  friendly  adviser,  I  declined  all  interrogation." 

"Fiddle  faddle.  Sir.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
to  the  purpose  to  have  said,  ^Miss  Courtenay  has  n<y- 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  this  communication.*  I  really 
feel  ashamed  to  think  I  should  play  the  prompter  to  a 
professor  in  subtleties;  but  I  still  think  that  your  in- 
genuity might  have  hit  upon  a  reason  for  his  going, 
without  any  reference  to  usy  or  to  our  wishes.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you,  for  instance,  that  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Within  Wardle  might  offer  a  convenient  plea?" 

"Indeed!  I  might  have  mentioned  that,"  said  he, 
in  some  confusion.  "The  house  does  not  admit  of 
much  accommodation  for  strangers,  and  an  additional 
room  would  be  of  consequence  just  now." 

"I  think,  Sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  "you  might 
have  put  the  matter  in  a  better  light  tiian  by  making 
it  a  domestic  question.  This  young  man  might  have 
been  brought  to  see  that  the  gentieman  who  was  so 
ungratefully  treated  —  I  might  say,  so  shamefiillj 
treated  —  by  his  near  relative,  could  not  be  the  plea- 
santest  person  for  him  to  meet  in  a  narrow  family 
circle." 

"I  might.  It  '\'a  q^\\a  \x\xa^\\sfit^  Wv^  insinuated 
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tliAt  consideration/*  said  he,  with  a  crestfallen  air  and 
look. 

*^ I  suppose  yon  did  jour  best,  Sir!"  said  she,  with 
a  sigh;  and  he  felt  all  the  sarcastic  significance  of  its 
compassion.  "Indeed,  I  am  certain  you  did,  and  I 
thank  you/*  With  these  words,  not  conveyed  in  any 
excess  of  warmth  or  gratitude,  she  moved  away,  and 
M'Kinlay  stood  a  picture  of  doubt,  confusion,  and  dis- 
may, muttering  to  himself  some  unintelligible  words, 
whose  import  was,  however,  the  hope  of  that  day  coming 
when  these  and  many  similar  small  scores  might  be  all 
wiped  out  together. 

CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

with  Lawyers. 

^'What!  that  you,  Harry?  How  comes  it  you  have 
left  all  the  fine  folk  so  soon?**  cried  Captain  Dodge, 
as  he  suddenly  awoke  and  saw  young  Luttrell  at  his 
bedside.  "Why,  lad,  I  didn*t  expect  to  see  you  back 
here  these  ten  days  to  come.  Wam*t  they  polite  and 
civil  to  you?*' 

"That  they  were.  They  could  not  have  treated  me 
better  if  I  had  been  their  own  son.** 

"How  comes  it,  then,  that  you  slipped  your  moor- 
ings?" 

"Well,  I  can*t  well  say.  There  were  new  guests 
just  arriving,  and  people  I  never  saw,  and  so,  with  one 
thing  or  other,  I  thought  Pd  just  move  off*,  and — and 
—  here  I  am.*' 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  very  lame  excuse 
covered  some  other  motive,  and  the  old  skipper  was  not 
the  man  to  be  put  off  by  a  flimsy  pretext*^  but^  tQU^k 


sit 

■flor  anl  baeMntar  w  ki 

ftdings  tfaftt  he  tboaglit  mig^  be 

mmnrngt  aad  mtrdj  Hidi  ^Vm  i^ftd  to 

at  all  efwii.     I  lum  m  oM  to  wgrnk  to  k  ib 

pLm,  and,  M  I  Ite  hm,  I  got  «o  iavntiMt,  «*I 

fiitgct  »jr  iwaihuii  tlu|^4Mn0,  and  wmt  to  ha  apai 

abmit  again.^ 

"^So  yoa  vai,  vary  mmnk,  I  kopa.** 

""Nat  10  aaaa,  hdr  Mid  ki,  aonovM^.  ^'Klit 
big  qpar  to 'ipUaa,  tha  HBgaon  aBya»  aad  v91  lakillMi 
SMNiflis;  dumgh  haw  Tm  to  Ka  km  dvaa  Mlhi  ■ 
more  than  I  can  talL** 

"in  do  my  beat  to  make  it  endnraUe  Ibr  yoa.  II 
get  books  —  they're  plenty  of  books  here  —  and  nuyii 
and  drawings;  and  I  saw  a  draftboard  this  monuag. 
and  you'll  see  the  time  won't  hang  so  heavily  as  jw 
fcaied.'' 

"That  ain't  it  at  all,  Harry.  You've  got  to  go  n 
Lii^arpool  to  Towers  and  Smales  —  them'a  dba  fiflon 
know  me  welL  Smales  sailed  with  me  aa  a  yooagrtv. 
and  you'll  hand  them  a  letter  Til  write,  and  thqrH 
look  about  for  the  sort  of  craft  we^'re  wantiag  ^ 
aomething  bark-rigged,  or  a  three-maated  achooaier.  I 
was  dreaming  of  one  last  nig^t  —  audi  a  clipper  oa  • 
wind!  The  French  are  blockading  Verm  Cms  jnat  nov, 
and  if  we  could  slip  past  them  and  get  in,  one  lop 
would  set  us  all  right  again. 

I  think  I  should  like  that  wdll'*  cried  the  yond 
Like  iti  Why  wouldn't  you  like  it?  Thera  ak*t 
nothing  to  compare  with  blockade  running  in  this  lift: 
stealing  carefully  up  till  you  see  the  moment  to  aakf 
a  dash  —  watching  your  wind,  and  then  with  erv; 
indi  of  CKuvaa  ^<»x  taao^  «g^cead^  fco  at  it  till  die  kali 
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timbers  orack  again,  and  the  planks  work  and  writhe 
like  the  twigs  of  a  wicker  basket,  and  all  the  ships  of 
war  flying  this  signal  and  that  to  eaeh  other,  tUl  at 
last  comes  a  gon  across  your  bows,  and  yon  ran  up  a 
flag  of  some  sort  —  English  belike,  for  the  French 
never  suspect  John  Bull  of  having  a  clipper.  Then 
comes  the  order  to  round  to,  and  you  pretend  to  mind 
it;  and  just  as  they  man  their  boat,  dead  at  them  you 
go,  swamp  every  man  of  them,  and  hold  on,  while 
they  fire  away,  at  the  risk  of  hulling  each  other,  and 
never  take  more  notice  of  them  than  one  discharge 
from  your  pivot-gun,  just  by  way  of  returning  their 
salute.  That's  what  I  call  sport,  boy;  and  I  only  wish 
I  was  at  it  this  fine  morning.'* 

"And  what  happens  if  you're  taken?" 

"That  depends  on  wheUier  you  showed  fight  or  not; 
if  you  fired  a  shotted  gun ,  they  hang  you." 

Luttrell  shook  his  head,  and  muttered,  "A  dog's 
death;  I  don't  like  that." 

"That's  prejudice,  Sir;  nothing  more.  Every  death 
a  man  meets  bravely  is  a  fine  death!  I'd  just  as  lieve 
be  hanged  as  flayed  alive  by  the  Choctaws!" 

"Perhaps  so  would  I." 

"Well,  there's  what  you've  got  to  do.  Towers  and 
Smales,  ship-builders  I  -r-  they're  the  men  to  find  what 
we  want,  and  they  know  a  clipper  well;  they've  built 
more  slavers  than  any  house  in  the  trade." 

Harry  made  a  wiy  face;  the  skipper  saw  it,  and 
said:  "There's  more  prejudice;  but  when  you've  been 
at  sea  as  long  as  I  have,  you'll  think  less  about  the 
cargo  than  what  you  get  per  ton  for  the  freight" 

"I'd  not  turn  slaver,  anyhow;  that  much  I  can  tell 
yon,"  said  he,  stoutly. 


Stt  1.IIW1M    ■! 

Td  kot  do  it  mjMlf,'  S 
ma  daak  aod  froi^bta  low.  It  ala*t  cbMciag,  novw 
■ai  dws's  a  eertftin  risk  in  it  beridea.  Tnwvi  m 
^■■iM  — -  Towers  sud  Sraales!"  mnttargd  hm  1lm^ 
hfanlf  Oree  or  foar  times.  "They'd  not  iie  tk  M 
Aqr  n*  to-d&y,  I  can  l«n  yon,  if  they  new  oN 
fa  «lNi7  ware !  Had  yon  any  talk  witk  yaw  |m1 
flfand.  Sir  Gervait,  about  that  Ioah  lie  oianiwlt 
■dnd  ha,  after  a  pause. 

"Rot  a  word.  I  caim  away  faomedly.  1  litV 
HMd  gmartnnity  to  speak  about  it."  t 

"Bb  uJd,  'Two  tfaoiuaad,  and  p^  vtei  I  ttif 
aok  liud  tenns  certainly." 

"And  yet  Td  rather  yon'd  not  accept  then,'  ail 
Hany,  slowly. 

"Not  take  money  withont  intenet  charged  or  • 
oority  asked?  What  do  yon  mean?" 

**I  mean,  I  rather  you'd  wait  till  Fve  aeen  Am 
Lawyen  that  managed  my  Other's  affain,  and  m 
iriMOier  they  can't  >ell  that  trifle  of  property  d« 
coBHB  to  me." 

"Why.  didn't  yon  tell  me  your  fatber  w3M  i 
away  to  some  peasant  ^1?" 

"Tea,  the  island,  for  the  entail  had  beaa  kika 
hj  my  grand&ther,  bat  tlie  small  estate  in  BoaeiMiaM 
goes  to  tite  next  of  kin,  and  tlwt  hai^mna  to  be  ajwif 
It  moat  be  Toy  little  worth,  bot  it  mky  lie^  m  tf 
least  to  get  a  ^p,  and  we'U  soon  do  the  iwt^^ 
aelvea." 

"That  will  we,  Hany.  This  is  the  fonith  tim  m 
my  lift  Pre  had  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  Vm  m 
fresh  for  it  aa  on  the  first  day." 

The]  ^i«ii\.  on.  iiKM  M^  talk,  of  the  fctoz*  and  il 
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their  plans  like  men  who  felt  the  struggle  with  Ufe  a 
fiur  stand  up  fight,  that  none  with  a  stout  heart  ought 
ever  to  think  of  declining.  The  skipper  had  not  onlj 
been  in  every  comer  of  the  globe,  but  had  brought  back 
from  each  spot  some  memories  of  gain,  or  pleasure,  or 
peril  —  sensations  pretty  much  alike  to  his  appreciation 
—  and  whether  he  commanded  a  whale-boat  at  Behring^s 
Straits,  or  took  in  his  ship  store  of  cocoa-nuts  and  yams 
at  the  Spice  Islands,  adventure  ever  tracked  his  steps. 
Dashed  with  the  love  of  danger  was  the  love  of  gain, 
and  in  his  narrative  one  never  could  say  whether  there 
prevailed  more  the  spirit  of  enterprise  or  the  temper  of 
the  trader. 

"We'll  want  that  loan  from  Vyner  yet,  I  see,  Harry," 
said  he,  at  the  end  of  a  long  calculation  of  necessary 
outgoings;  "and  I  see  no  reason  against  taking  it** 

"I  do,  though,"  said  the  other,  gravely. 

"Mayhap  spme  sentimental  reason  that  I'd  not  give 
a  red  cent  for,  boy.    What  is  it?" 

"  I'll  not  trouble  you  with  the  sentimental  reasons," 
said  Luttrell,  smiling,  "though  perhaps  I'm  not  without 
some  of  them.  What  I'll  give  you  will  suffice.  While 
I  was  one  morning  with  Sir  Gervais,  going  over  all 
about  my  father  and  his  affairs,  of  which  he  knew  far 
more  than  I  did,  he  opened  his  writing-desk,  and  took 
out  a  great  mass  of  letters.  ^ These,'  said  he,  *are  in 
your  father's  hand;  read  them,  and  you'll  be  better 
acquainted  with  him  than  you  have  yet  been.'  They 
were  on  all  manner  of  themes  —  of  society,  field  sports, 
books,  and  much  about  politics  —  and  interested  me 
vastly,  till  at  last  I  came  upon  one  which  certainly  Sir 
G^ervais  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  see  had  he  been 
aware  it  was  amongst  them.    It  was  the  last  lettoc  m^ 
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abom  iDpd£    Bb  ipoke  of  Iks 

bem  vtmd  ia,  ni  Ae  ImnUa 

and  ha  tbld  about  nj  dhperftluay  aad  Iqr 

tamper  —  die  old  tmSfy  finha^  he  caDei 

mada  as  all  ^intraetabla  to  oar  fiiflBda,  an 

to  an  who  ware  not  ftiaaJa*    At  tka  *  and  Im  aM 

Yynar  to  baooBM  my  gaanBaa,  aod  ka  addad  Aai 

nsorda:  *Ba  a  finead  to  mj  boj  in  all  waja  Aat  jm 

kiadiiaMf  your  lyupalhyf  jour  Qouaal 

Gvide,  diraet,  aneoor^fa,  or,  it  aaad  ka, 

bot  narer,  whatofw  yon  do,    aid-  lum-  wM 

pone.     It  is  on  this  condition  I  commit  him  to  jtt 

Hamambor/  ** 

''WoU,  Fd  be  noways  obliged  to  wiy  &tber  if  k 
bad  made  any  sncb  condition  about  me,  Fto  anv 
been  much  the  better  for  all  the  good  advice  F^  got 
bat  Fve  fbnnd  the  man  that  lent  me  a  tbonaand  doUai 
uncommon  useful." 

'^I  am  telling  you  of  what  my  Dtthar  wished  aid 
asked  for/'  said  Hany,  proudly,  **iiot  of  aoytUm 
else." 

^*And  that's  just  what  Fm  objeetiu^  to,  ^oiuigiiB. 
It  was  his  pride  to  take  no  help,  and  it  brought  Ub 
to  live  and  die  on  a  barren  roc^  in  the  ocean;  bat  / 
don't  intend  to  do  that,  nor  to  let  yoa  do  it  We'n 
got  to  say  to  the  world,  ^  Sheer  off  there,  Fm  a  cobob', 
and  I  mean  comin'  when  I  say  it.  There's  auyhi 
room  enough  for  us  all,  but  Fll  be  smashed  and  diawrf 
up,  but  FU  have  room  for  me!** 

Whether  it  was  the  fierce  energy  with  whkh  k 
spoke  this,  or  the  &ct  that  in  a  few  ron^  woi^  k 
bad  emAM^aMi  \aa  n^Wste  ^^Mtri  ^  life^  bvt  misialr 
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Harry  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  wonder  blended 
with  amoiOTient 

*' Besides  this/'  resomed  Dodge,  witih  the  same  de- 
eisioii  of  tone,  ^^yom*  father  might  saj,  if  he  pleased, 
*Tdii  shan't  help  Harry  Luttrell,'  bat  he  nerer  ooold 
say,  *You  mustn't  help  Herodotus  Dodge.'    No,  Sir  I" 

"At  all  events,"  said  Harry,  "you'll  let  me  try  my 
own  plan  first  If  that  fail ,  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  the  other.  I'll  start  to-night  for  Liverpool. 
After  I  have  seen  your  friends  there,  I'll  go  over  and 
consult  my  lawyers  in  Dublin;  and  I  mean  to  run 
across  and  see  Arran  —  the  old  rock  —  once  more. 
It  shall  be  my  last  look  at  it." 

"It  ain't  a  beauty,  that's  a  fact,"  said  Dodge,  who 
saw  nothing  of  the  agitation  in  the  other's  voice  or 
maimer.  "Give  me  an  hour  or  two,  and  I'll  write  the 
letters  for  you,  and  FIl  tell  Smales  that  if  you  want 
any  money " 

"I  shall  not  want  it" 

"Then  you'll  be  unlike-  any  other  man  that  ever 
wore  shoes.  Sir,  that's  all!"  And  Dodge  stuffed  a  for- 
midable piece  of  tobacco  into  his  mouth ,  as  though  to 
arrest  his  eloquence  and  stop  the  current  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, while  Harry  waved  him  a  good-by,  and  went 
out 

The  same  evening  he  started  for  Liverpool.  The 
skipper's  friends  were  most  cordial  and  hospitable  to 
him.  They  had  had  long  dealings  with  Dodge,  and 
found  him  ever  honourable  and  trustworthy,  and  Harry 
heard  wit^  sincere  pleasure  the  praises  of  his  friend. 
It  was  evident,  too,  that  they  were  taken  with  young 
Lnttrell,  for  they  brought  him  about  amongst  their 
friends,  introducing  him  everywhere,  and  extending  to 
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bim  every  bospiulily  of  tlteir  hospitsble  tixj.  i 
was  very  grateful  for  all  this  kmdaess.  h»  a 
tiiiaally  reverted  to  the  society  be  LaJ  «n  laid 
in,  aod  wlin»e  charm  be  ajipraciated .  d«w  u  I 
life  and  the  world,  with  an  intense  zest  - —  Um 

urbanity  of  Sir  '^ Is;  the  thouphtfnl   good  ■ 

Lady  Vyner;  -m  ^racefainees  of  Ad»:  < 

Conrtenay  —  m  oorile  of  bi*,    nor  be  «f 

yet  even  abi  leBwd  a  winning   eleganc*  M 

that  was  vei  itivating. 

Very  nn^-^  all  these  were  the  Kttentionv 
nmounded  him,  and  many  were  tbe  imGavoon 
parisons  be  drew  between  his  present  friends  i 
predecessors.  Not  tbai  be  was  in  love  with 
had  asked  himself  the  qnestion  more  than  m 
alwayi  had  be  given  the  same  answer:  ''If  I  1 
a  man  of  rank  and  fortnne,  Fd  have  deemei 
perfect  to  have  bad  ench  a  sister."  And  real 
sistei^like  she  had  been  to  bimj  so  candid,  so 
loll  of  those  little  cares  that  other  "love"  ahiii 
and  dares  not  deal  in.  She  had  pressed  him 
.  too,  to  accept  assistance  from  her  father  — 
she  never  co^d  have  taken  had  love  been  the 
be  had  refnsed  on  grounds  which  showed  '. 
speak  with  a  frankness  love  cannot  speak. 

"I  take  it,"  mnttered  he  to  himself  one  d 
long  reflection  —  "I  take  it  that  my  Lnttr 
moves  too  slowly  for  passionate  affection, 
the  energy  of  my  nature  mnat  seek  its  exi 
hatred,  not  love ;  and  if  this  be  so,  what  a  life 
me!" 

At  last  the  ship-builders  discovered  the  a 
Dodga  ma  in  Murah  o(.    She  was  a  sIatw 
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captured  off  Bahia,  and  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  Ad- 
miralty. A  few  lines  from  Harry  described  her  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  that  her  beauty  and  fine  lines  could 
merit,  and  he  smiled  to  himself  as  he  read  over  the  ex- 
preeflions  of  admiration,  which  no  loveliness  in  human 
form  could  have  wrung  from  him. 

He  sailed  for  Ireland  on  the  night  he  wrote,  but 
carried  his  letter  with  him,  to  relate  what  he  might 
have  to  say  of  his  meeting  with  his  lawyer.  A  little 
event  that  occurred  at  his  landing  was  also  mentioned: 

*^As  I  was  stepping  into  the  boat  that  was  i  to  take 
me  ashore,  we  were  hailed  by  a  large  ship-rigged  vessel 
just  getting  under  weigh,  and  from  which  several 
boats,  crowded  with  people,  were  just  leaving.  We 
rowed  towards  her,  and  found  that  they  wanted  us  to 
take  on  shore  a  young  lady  whose  class  evidently  pre- 
vented her  mixing  with  the  vulgar  herd  that  filled  the 
other  boats.  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  that  she  was  almost  unconscious 
as  they  lifted  her  into  the  boat.  I  caught  a  mere 
glimpse  of  her  face,  and  never  saw  anything  so  beauti- 
ful in  my  life.  Only  think!  the  vessel  was  a  convict- 
ship,  and  she  had  gone  tliere  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
some  father  or  brother,  perhaps  —  husband  it  could 
scarcely  be,  she  was  too  young  for  that  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  dreadful?  One  evidently  of 
rank  and  birth  —  there  were  immistakable  signs  of 
both  about  her  —  mixing  even  for  an  instant  with  all 
the  pollution  of  crime  and  wickedness  that  crowd  the 
deck  of  a  convict-ship!  I  asked  leave  to  accompany 
her  to  her  house  or  hotel,  or  wherever  she  was  going, 
but  she  made  a  gesture  of  refusal;  and,  though  Td  have 
given  more  than  I  dare  tell  to  have  known  more  about 
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her,  I  thoTight  it  vonld  be  so  unwonby  to  \ 
that  I  left  her  the  moment  we  landed,  and 
her  mure. 

"I  am  sure  I  did  what  was  ri|;fat  and 
but  if  yon  knew  how  sony  I  am  tn  have  be 
ro  do  it  —  if  j-ou  knew  how,  now  that  it  i 
and  passed,  !  think  of  her  iacessatitlj  —  a< 
low  every  one  I  see  in  mouroinf^  till  1  dts 
it  IB  not  she  —  yon'd  wonder  wbat  cban^ 
over  this  thick  blood  of  mine,  nnd  t>et  it  b 
babbling  as  it  never  used  to  do." 

He  went  on  next  to  tell  of  fab  visit  to 
of  hi«  father's  propertj'.  Messi*-  Cone  and  ' 
beeu  liuly  opjiriseil  liy  Sir  Gfrvai!-  Vviier  t 
Lnttrell  was  alive,  and  it  scarcely  needed 
which  he  carried  as  a  credendal,  to  anthent 
so  striking  was  the  resemblance  he  bore  to  h 

"Yon  should  have  been  here  yesterday, 
mil,"  said  Cane.  "Ton  would  have  met  yt 
9he'haa  left  this  for  Arran  this  morning." 

Harry  mattered  something  abont  their 
known  to  each  other,  and  Cane  coDtinned: 

"Ton'd  scarcely  guess  what  hronght  her 
was  to  make  over  to  yon,  as  the  ri^tAil  o 
property  on  the  Arran  Islands.  We  exj 
her  that  it  was  a  distinct  deed  of  gift  — 
late  father  beqneathed  it  to  her  as  a  meai 
port  —  for  she  has  really  nothing  else  — 
legally  faer  claim  was  nnass^lable.  ^e  was 
shaken  from  her  resolution.  No  matter  ho' 
the  case  ^—  either  as  one  of  law  or  as  m 
eesai^,  for  it  is  a  necesmty  —  her  ioTani 
ms,  'ttj  iid&&. 'waAft  «^ ^  and  on  ( 
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ferent  from  any  yon  have  touched  on;*  and  she  left  us 
with  fall  directions  to  make  the  requisite  conveyances 
of  the  estate  in  your  favour.  I  entreated  her  to  defer 
her  final  determination  for  a  week  or  two,  and  all  I 
could  obtain  was  a  promise  that  if  she  should  change 
her  mind  between  diat  time  and  the  day  of  signing 
the  papers,  she  would  let  me  know  it.  She  has  also 
given  us  directions  about  taking  a  passage  for  her  to 
Australia;  she  is  going  out  to  seek  occupation  as  a 
governess  if  she  can,  as  a  servant  if  she  must.^* 

Harry  started,  and  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns  as 
the  other  said  this.  He  thought,  indeed,  there  was 
some  want  of  delicacy  in  thus  talking  to  him  of  one  so 
nearly  allied  to  him.  His  ignorance  of  life,  and  the 
Iii«h  attachment  to  kindred  together,  made  him  feel 
the  speech  a  harsh  one. 

"How  will  it  be.  Sir,"  asked  he,  curtly,  "if  I  re* 
fuae  to  accept  this  cession?" 

"  The  law  has  no  means  of  enforcing  it.  Sir.  'There 
is  no  statute  which  compels  a  man  to  take  an  estate 
against  his  will.  She,  however,  can  no  more  be  bound 
to  retain,  than  you  to  receive,  this  property." 

'*  We  had  three  hours'  talk,"  said  Harry,  in  writing 
this  to  Captain  Dodge,  "and  I  ascertained  that  this  very 
property  she  is  now  so  anxious  to  be  free  of,  had 
formed  up  to  this  the  pride  and  enjoyment  of  her  life. 
She  had  laboured  incessantly  to  improve  it,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  lived  on  it.  She  had  built 
a  schoolhouse  and  a  small  hospital,  and,  strange  enough, 
too,  a  little  inn,  for  the  place  was  in  request  with 
tourists,  who  now  foi^d  they  could  make  their  visits 
with  comfort  and  convenience.  Cane  also  showed  me 
the  drawing  of  a  monument  to  my  fathex'^  TH^oscaor^  ^  ^^ 

LuitreU  of  Arran,  IL  *^ 
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'liMt  Lnltidl  of  Ainm,^  diB  oJied  bim;  wai 
I  wM  amaaed  at  die  flfanple  ehgues  and  taalB 
dengn  made  by  due  poor  peaaant  giiL  Ew 
tfaeee  liad  not  riiown  me  that  our  old  hoBie  hai 
into  worthy  hands,  I  feel  determined  not  to  be  o 
in  generosity  by  this  daughter  of  the  people  81 
see  that  a  Lnttrell  nnderstands  his  name  and  1 
tion.  I  have  told  Cane  to  inform  her  that  I  da 
reftiae  to  aeoept  the  cession;  she  maj  endow  her 
or  her  hospital  with  it;  she  may  partition  it  oat  ai 
the  ootder  occnpiers;  she  may  leave  it  —  I  bd 
said  so  in  my  warmth  —  to  be  woriced  ont  in 
for  her  soul  —  if  she  be  still  a  Catholic  —  if  i 
while  none  of  her  own  kith  and  kin  are  in  v 
assistance;  and  certainly  times  must  have  ^ 
changed  with  them  if  it  he  not  so.  At  all  event 
not  accept  it 

"I  own  to  yon  I  was  proud  to  think  of  the 
hearted  girl,  bred  up  in  porerty,    and   tried  1 
terrible  test  of  *  adoption'  to  forget  her  humble 
It  was  very  fine  and  very  noble  of  her,  and  onl 
I  fear  if  I  were  to  sec  her  the  illusion   might 
stroyed,  and  some  coarse-featured,  ^-ulgar  creatni 
for  ever  the  pleasant  image  my  mind  has  forme 
certainly  make  her  a  \4sit.     Cane  presses  me  m 
do  so,  but  I  will  not     I  shall  go  over  to  the  isl 
see  the  last  resting-place  of  my  poor  father,  an 
leave  it  for  ever.   I  have  made  Cane  give  me  hu 
of  honour  not  to  di^Tilge  my  secret,   nor   even 
that  he  has  more  than  seen  me,  and  I  intend  to-n 
to  set  out  for  Arran.  « 

**I  asked  Cane,  when  I  was  leaWng  him,  wh 
was  Ukbi  uiii \a \in:sgKu^^  vub^^sc^  'Gan*t  yoi 
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gine  it?*  And  so  I  see  I  was  right  They  were  a 
wild,  fierce,  proud  set,  all  these  of  my  mother^s  family, 
with  plenty  of  traditions  amongst  them  of  heavy  retri- 
butions exacted  for  wrongs,  and  they  were  a  strong, 
well-grown,  and  well-featured  race,  but,  after  all,  not 
the  stuff  of  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  made  in 
my  country  at  least.  You  have  told  me  a  different  story 
m  regards  yours. 

"You  shall  hear  from  me  from  the  island  if  I  re< 
main  there  longer  than  a  day,  but,  if  my  ^present  mood 
endure,  that  event  is  very  imlikely.'* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

'  On  the  Island. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Harry  landed  on  Arran. 
Dark  as  it  was,  however,  his  sailor's  eye  could  mark 
that  the  little  jetty  was  in  trim  order,  and  that  steps 
now  led  down  to  the  water  where  formerly  it  was  ne- 
eessaiy  to  clamber  over  rugged  rocks  and  slippery  sea- 
weed. A  boatman  took  his  carpet-bag  as  matter  of 
course,  too,  as  he  stepped  on  shore,  and  trifling  as  was 
the  service,  it  had  a  certain  significance  as  to  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  in  that  wild  spot  More  striking, 
again,  than  these  was  the  aspect  of  the  comfortable 
little  inn  into  which  he  was  ushered.  Small  and  unpre- 
tending, indeed,  but  very  clean,  and  not  destitute  of 
little  ornaments,  sketches  of  the  scenery  of  the  island, 
and  specimens  of  ore,  or  curious  rock,  or  strange  fern, 
that  were  to  be  found  there.  A  few  books,  too,  were 
scattered  about,  some  of  them  presents  from  former 
visitors,   with  graceful  testimonies  of  the  pleasure  they . 
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had  found  in  the  trip  to  Arran,    and  how  gratefo&j 
they  cherished  the  memory  of  its  simple  people. 

Harry  amused  himself  turning  over  these,  as  he  stt 
at  the  great  turf  fire  waiting  for  his  supper.  Of  those 
i^ho  served  him  there  was  not  one  he  recognised.  Their 
looks  and  their  language  hespoke  them  as  belonging 
to  the  mainland,  but  they  spoke  of  the  island  witk 
pride,  and  told  how,  in  the  season,  about  July  or 
August,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  strangers  occa- 
sionally came  over  to  visit  it 

"There  was  a  day,"  said  the  man,  "in  the  late  Mr. 
LuttrelVs  time,  when  nobody  dare  come  here;  he'd  &» 
soon  see  ould  Nick  as  a  stranger;  and  if  a  boat  was  td 
put  in  out  of  bad  weather  or  the  like,  the  first  moment 
the  wind  would  drop  ever  so  little,  down  would  come 
a  message  to  tell  them  to  be  off." 

Harry  shook  his  head;  an  unconscious  protest  of 
dissent  it  was,  but  the  other,  interpreting  the  sign  a^ 
condemnation,  went  on: 

"Ay,  he  was  a  hard  man!  But  they  tell  me  it 
wasn't  his  fault;  the  world  went  wrong  witli  him,  ind 
he  turned  against  it" 

"He  had  a  son,  hadn*t  he?"  asked  Harry. 

"He  had,  Sir.  I  never  saw  him,  but  they  tell  me 
he  was  a  fine  boy,  and  when  he  was  only  ten  years 
old,  got  a  broken  arm  fighting  with  a  seal  in  one  of 
the  caves  on  the  shore;  and,  what's  more,  he  didn't 
like  to  own  it,  because  the  seal  got  away  from  him.*' 

"What  became  of  him?" 

"He  was  lost  at  sea,  Sir.  I  believe  he  turned 
pirate  or  slaver  himself,  and  it  was  no  great  matter  what 
became  of  him.  They  were  all  unlucky  men  and  women. 
No  one  evex  Yvesx^  o^  %i\ra&Xx^  <t»tQaav!^  to  good  yet*' 
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'*  That's  a  hanl  Hentence/* 

"YouM  not  think  8o,  Sir,  if  you  knew  them;  at 
least,  8o  the  men  toll  me  alK)ut  here.  They  liked  the 
man  that  was  here  last  well  enoiiprh,  hut  they  said  that 
nothing  he  could  do  would  over  |>roR{>or." 

"And  who  owns  it  now?'' 

''Kitty  OHara  that  waH —  Neal  O'Hara'8  daughter 
— *  he  that  waM  transported  l<»ng  ago  —  she's  now  the 
miatress  of  the  whole  inland,  and  her  name  —  she  took 
it  by  his  will  —  is  Luttrell    -  -  Luttrell  of  Arran!'' 

**I)o  the  people  like  her?" 

**Why  wcmldn't  they  like  her?  Isn't  she  working 
■ad  slaving  for  thorn  all  day  long,  nursing  them  at  the 
hoapital,  visiting  them  in  their  cahins,  teaching  them 
IB  the  school,  getting  them  seed  potatoes  from  Bel- 
mallot,  and  hasn't  she  set  up  a  store  there  on  the  shore, 
where  they  can  huy  pitch,  and  hemp,  and  sailcloth,  and 
•U  kinds  of  cordage,  for  less  than  half  what  it  costs  at 
CasUehar?"  ^ 

'*How  has  she  mtmoy  to  do  all  this?" 

"'Just  because  she  lives  like  the  rest  of  us.  Sorrow 
bit  better  dinner  (»r  supper  she  has,  and  it's  a  red 
cloak  she  wears,  like  Molly  Kyan,  and  she  makes  her 
own  shoes,  and  punier  ones  you  never  hniked  at." 

"'And  who  taught  her  to  manage  all  this  so 
cleverly?" 

"She  taught  herself  out  of  l>ooks;  hhe  reads  all 
night  through,  (^ome  hero,  now.  Sir!  Do  you  see  that 
li|^ht  there?  Thtit's  her  window,  and  there  she'll  be 
till,  maybe,  nigh  five  o'clock,  studyin'  hard.  Molly 
mys  there*s  nights  she  never  goes  to  bed  at  all." 

"That  light  comes  from  the  tower." 

"80  it  does,  Sir,  however  you  knew  it^"  mlUL  \kib 
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tsaai:  "but  it  tcah  (be  favoiuite  room  of  UdK 
goue.  and  she  always  aitfi  tliere."  I 

"And  are  stranger*  penuitted  to  nee  the  Al 
asked  Elan-y. 

"Yes,  Sir.  All  they've  to  do  U  to  wri* 
naraes  in  thi$  book  and  send  up  a  message  ih 
want  to  se«  the  phtMi,  and  they'd  see  every  b 
but  tlie  two  little  rooms  Mr.  Luttrell  that  wa»  i 
keep  for  biuself." 

"And  if  one  wished  to  see  these  alsii?" 

"Ue  couldn't  do  it.  that's  alt;  at  least,  I'd 
the  man  that  axed  her  leave!" 

"Take  my  naiue  up  there  in  the  muniiii^, 
Harry,  as  he  wrote  'H.  Uaniilton"  in  the  bool 
bein^  k  second  name  by  which  he  was  cailed  at 
father,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to  use  it. 

The  BDpper  made  its  appearance  at  this  n 
and  little  other  oonveraation  passed  between  thei 
the  man  came  an^  went,  however,  he  continaed  U 
of  Miss  Luttrell,  and  all  she  had  done  for  the 
in  terms  of  wannest  pnuse,  winding  up  all  w 
remark,  "That  no  one  who  had  not  lived  the 
hardship  and  simple  of  a  poor  person  coold  « 
able  to  know  what  were  the  wants  that  press  1 
—  what  the  privations  that  cut  deepest  into  the 
of  the  poor.  And  that's  the  reason ,"  he  said^ 
she'll  never  let  any  one  be  cruel  to  the  childrea 
was  as  a  child  herself  she  knew  sorrow!" 

Long  after  the  man  had  left  him,  Harry  nt 
fire  thinking  over  all  he  had  heard.  Nor  was 
ns  own,  without  a  certain  irritation  that  he  tho* 
the  contrast  the  man  drew  between  his  father  «i 
1^  .—  \iu  tslftvw ,  Xbb  UAH  of  nund  and  iatdl« 
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scholar,  the  orator,  the  man  whose  early  career  had 
been  a  blaze  of  success,  and  yet  all  his  acquirements 
and  all  his  knowledge  paled  beside  the  active  energy 
of  a  mere  peasant  The  reflection  pained  him;  it  chafed 
him  sorely  to  admit,  even  to  his  own  heart,  that  birth 
and  blood  were  not  always  the  superiors,  and  he  ca- 
suistically  suspected  that  much  of  the  praise  he  had 
heard  bestowed  upon  this  girl  was  little  other  than  the 
reflex  of  that  selfish  esteem  the  people  felt  for  qualities 
like  their  own. 

And  out  of  these  confused  and  conflicting  thoughts 
he  set  to  work  to  paint  her  to  his  mind  and  imagine 
what  she  must  be.  He  pictured  her  a  coarse,  masculine, 
determined  woman;  active,  courageous,  and  full  of  ex- 
pedients, with  some  ability,  but  far  more  of  self-con- 
fidence, the  great  quality  of  those  who  have  been  their 
own  teachers.  From  what  Mr.  Cane  had  told  him,  she 
was  one  who  could  take  a  proud  view  of  life  and  its 
duties.  That  very  resolve  to  cede  the  property,  when 
she  heard  that  there  was  yet  a  Luttrell  alive  to  inherit 
it,  showed  that  there  was  stuff  of  no  mean  order  in  her 
nature.  "And  yet,"  he  thought,  "all  this  could  consist 
with  vulgar  looks  and  vulgar  manners,  and  a  coarseness 
of  feeling  that  would  be  repugnant"  With  these 
imaginings  he  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  the  whole 
night  through  of  this  girl. 

"Have  you  taken  my  message  up  to  the  Abbey?" 
asked  he,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast 

"Yes,  Sir;  and  Miss  Luttrell  says  you  are  to  go 
where  you  like.  She^s  off  to  the  far  part  of  the  island 
this  morning  to  see  a  woman  in  fever,  and  won't  be 
back  till  night" 
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^'Tben  perhips  I  maj  be  aUe  to  see  &■§  m 
rooms  yoa  qpoke  of?'* 

The  man  shook  his  bead  in  siknee,  parity  mt 
over-pleased  at  the  obsdiiacj  oi  ib%  atnager  Is  » 
▼estigate  what  was  deemed  aacjed. 

'*I  want  no  giude,"  laid  Hanr.  '^  see  the  Abkf. 
and  rn  find  my  own  way  to  it** 

And  with  these  words  he  sauntered  aloeg,  cvart 
step  and  every  stone  of  the  path  familiar  to  hisk  ii 
he  drew  nigh  he  saw  some  changes^  The  raiEag  of  ilc 
little  garden  had  been  reputed,  and  the  garden  inclf 
was  better  tilled  than  of  yore,  and  close  by  the  wsD  d 
the  Abbey,  where  shelter  favoored,  a  few  flowen  won 
growing,  and  some  attempt  there  senned  maHnp  t, 
train  a  creeper  to  reach  the  window-sill. 

Molly  Ryan  was  out,  and  a  strange  face  that  Hinj 
knew  not  received  him  at  the  door,  leaving  him.  i.^ 
he  entered,  to  go  where  he  pleased «  simply  sayiif. 
"There's  the  way  to  the  Abbey,  and  that's  wboe  *^ 
lives!" 

He  tnmed  first  to  the  ai:>le  of  the  church,  pave: 
with  the  tombstones  of  bygone  LuttrelLc,  and  wher^ 
now  a  cross  in  blue  limestone  marked  his  father's  gnv? 
The  inscription  was,  *'To  the  Memory  of  the  list  o! 
the  Luttrells,  by  one  who  loved  him,  but  not  meriv-i 
his  love." 

"" Strange  that  she  should  have  said  so/'  thoo^: 
he«  as  he  sat  down  upon  the  stone.  But  it  was  s^vc 
of  the  long  past  his  mind  was  filled  inith.  Of  the  dAj~* 
of  his  boyhood,  no  happy,  careless,  sunny  youth  vx^ 
it,  but  a  time  of  loneliness  and  sorrow  —  of  long  to- 
litaiy  rambles  through  the  island,  and  a  return  a: 
oighttall  to  a  home   of  melancholy   and   gloom.    He 
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bethought  him  of  his  poor  mother's  tears  as  they  would 
fall  hot  upon  his  face,  and  the  few  words,  stem  and 
harsh,  his  father  would  meet  him  with;  and  yet,  now 
in  his  utter  desolation,  what  would  he  not  give  to  hear 
that  voice  again  whose  accents  were  wont  to  terrify 
him?  —  what  would  he  not  give  to  see  the  face  whose 
slightest  sign  of  reproof  had  once  overwhelmed  him  with 
shame? 

How  fervently,  how  faithfully,  will  the  heart  cling 
to  some  memory  of  kindness  for  those  whose  severity 
had  once  been  almost  a  terror!  What  a  sifting  process 
do  our  affections  go  through  where  death  has  come, 
tearing  away  the  recollections  of  what  once  had  grieved 
and  pained  us,  and  leaving  only  the  memory  of  the 
blessed  word  that  healed,  of  the  loving  look  that  rallied 
us.  John  Luttrell  had  been  a  hard,  stem,  unforgiving 
man;  it  was  but  seldom  that  he  suffered  his  heart  to 
sway  him,  but  there  had  been  moments  when  his  love 
overcame  him,  and  it  was  of  these  Harry  now  bethought 
him,  and  it  was  in  such  guise  he  pictured  his  £ftther 
now  before  him. 

"Oh!  if  he  were  here  to  welcome  me 'back  —  to 
let  me  feel  I  was  not  homeless  in  the  world  —  what  a 
moment  of  joy  and  happiness  had  this  been!''  How 
keen  can  sorrow  make  memory.  There  was  not  a  little 
passing  word  of  praise  his  father  ever  spoke  - —  there 
was  not  a  kindly  look,  not  a  little  gesture  of  fondues^ 
that  did  not  recur  to  him  as  he  sat  there  and  wept 

With  slow  steps  and  heavy  heart  he  turned  into  the 
house,  and  sought  the  little  room  where  his  father 
usually  sat  during  the  day.  There  was  the  great  old 
dudr  of  bog  oak,  and  there  the  massive  table,  and  over 
the  fireplace  the  great  two-handed  sword,  and  the  stone- 
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lieaded  ja^din  enmswwb  orcr  die  ax-hSim  dddl;  il 
tlieee  he  knew,  bat  odier  olgeete  dien  wen  mm  mi 
Btnmge  to  him  —  eo  stnage,  thai  he  eonld  Mt  Imk 
woncter  at  them.  A  half-fiuilied  waterHpokv  «  m 
jeasd^  done  by  no  eomnum  hand,  was  at  one  aide  of  de 
window,  and  in  a  deep  chair,  aa  thoogfa  left  honirik 
there,  was  a  gnitar.  Mnsie,  and  pen  aketchai,  wd 
books,  were  strewn  about,  and  a  aolituy  roee  in  a  ^la 
of  water  bore  an  afanoet  painftil  taatimony  to  the  imt 
ness  of  flowers  on  the  spot  A  basket  of  aome  sewisg 
work  — cities  of  ftieie  fer  her  school  diildien  —  iiBtl 
beside  the  fire.  It  was  plain  to  eee  that  das  psantf 
girl  had  canght  np  tastes  and  pniBoita  which  bdong  ti 
another  sphere,  and  Harry  pondered  over  it,  u£ 
questioned  himself  if  she  were  the  hi^pier  for  tiui 
coltivation.  Was  it  better  for  her,  or  worse,  to  he 
endowed  with  what,  in  imparting  a  resonrce,  removn  i 
.vmpathy? 

Seated  on  the  little  window-stool  —  the  same  ^ 
where  he  had  often  sat  silent  for  hours  —  he  fell  imv 
a  train  of  melancholy  thought  His  poor  father  —  tht 
broken-down,  crushed  man,  without  a  companion  or 
a  friend  —  rose  before  his  mind,  and  filled  each  fpM 
he  turned  to,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling*  of  deep  self- 
reproach  he  recalled  how  he  himself  had  left  him  — 
deserted  him,  he  called  it  now  —  to  live  on  in  aonov 
and  die  forlorn.  Out  of  this  dreamy  half-stnpor  he  w 
roused  by  the  woman  hurriedly  telling  him  that  her 
mistress  was  coming  up  the  path  to  the  house,  anc 
entreating  him  to  go  away  before  she  entered.  He 
arose  at  once,  and,  passing  through  the  kitchoi,  isned 
forth  by  the  back  of  the  Abbey  at  the  very  insttnt  thit 
Kate  crossed  \hA  dooT. 


it 
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"Who  has  been  here,  Jane?   Whose  cane  ia  thii?" 
id  she,  taking  up  a  stick  Harry  had  forgotten  in  hif 
haate. 

The  woman  explained  it  was  the  young  gentleman 
to  whom  her  mistress  gave  permission  that  morning 
to  see  the  Abbey,  and  who  had  only  juat  taken  hia 
departure. 

The  whole  day  here!''  exclaimed  Kate. 
True  enough,  Miss.  He  was  two  hours  and  more 
in  the  Abbey,  and  I  thought  he  was  asleep,  for  he  was 
lying  on  the  master's  grave  with  his  face  hid;  but  when 
I  spoke  he  answered  me.  It  was  what  he  wished,  Misi, 
was  to  be  let  go  up  in  the  tower  and  have  a  view  from 
the  top;  but  I  told  him  your  own  rooms  was  there,  and 
nobody  ever  got  leave  to  see  them.'' 

*'I  mean  to  go  to  the  Murra  Glen  to-morrow, 
Molly,"  said  Kate,  turning  to  her  old  and  faithful 
servant,  '^and  you  may  let  this  stranger  go  over  the 
Abbey  in  every  part;  so  that  he  be  away  before  night- 
fisll,  the  whole  is  at  his  disposal.  Go  down  this  even- 
ing to  the  inn,   and  take  his  stick  to  him,  with  this 


Seated  at  her  tea,  Kate  was  thinking  over  the  long 

voyage  that  lay  before  her,  and  the  new  land  in 
which  she  was  to  seek  her  fortune,  when  a  wild  shrill 
scream  startled  her,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  Molly 
mshed  into  the  room,  and  when  she  had  reached  the 
middle  of  it,  staggered  back,  and  leaned,  half  fainting, 
against  the  wall. 

"What's  the  matter,  Molly?  What  has  happened?" 
cried  Kate,  eagerly. 

"May  the  blessed  saints  protect  and  guard  ns,  Misi, 
bot  t  seen  him  as  plain  as  I  see  yoft'* 
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■'Whom  did  3fr>n  see?" 

"Htmeelf  ihatn  ^ne  —  tfan  maMer!  Gloc^  to  U&, 
»nd  p«8r^  tno.  if  it  was  Gnd's  will,"  uiid   ih*  v«m. 

"How  foolish  tlu»  is,  MoDjr-  1  «eu>e«lT  expaelri 
this  from  jnni." 

"I  don't  carp.  I'll  swear  it  on  tlie  book  1  ■■ 
him,  and  hewd  him  too.  'Wonid  yov  be  so  loDd  — ' 
uya  he;  *nd  at  tli&t  I  let  a  screccli  ont  of  b*  aad  !■ 

"This  is  t«o  absurd,"  nid  K«te,  witli  • 
lation    in    bcr   voice.     "&»    and    aea    what    thia  ■■ 
winta." 

"Not  if  jrou  woM  to  gJTe  mo  a  k«t  f«U  of  guUi. 
IGm  K&te.  Hay  I  nerflr,  if  Fd  go  than  ogaiB  to  be 
Qaeea  of  En^aiid." 

"I  am  not  pl«aand  witb  jn,  llollj,"  nid  KtfK, 
taking  a  candle  in  bar  hand  and  moving  tovaria  'it 
doM-.  The  woman  threw  henelf  at  her  fisM  to  pnrctf 
bar,  but  with  a  haugh^  gestare  abe  motionad  bcr  away, 
and  passed  oat 

A  man  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  who  couiteuarfy 
nmoTed  his  hat  as  she  oame  fiirwatd,  and  onid,  "Tm 
■ony  to  have  alannad  yoar  aerrant,  SCae  LvtmO,  te 
I  had  left  my  walking-jitick  h«e  tbia  iumiiIi^,  aad 
eame  to  get  it" 

Sereening  the  light  from  bersdf  with  one  iMod,  ^ 
thretW'  the  taU  f^are  on  the  other's  face,  and,  in  a  Toiei 
of  deep  emotion,  said,  "I  see  well  why  she  was  fi 
Tour  name  is  LnttroU!" 

"I  mnst  not  deny  it  to  the  only  one  thait  rca 
of  all  my  kin.    Are  yon  not  my  Cwuui  Kate?" 

Sh«  held  otlvAvbc  baaA.  *»  boa^  and,  ia  a  raiee 
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verinf^  and  broken,  said,  *^How  glad  I  am  to  see  — 
and  to  see  you  here  under  your  own  roof/* 

*' There  must  be  two  words  more  before  that  be 
settled,  Kate,''  said  he,  kindly,  as,  still  holding  her  haml 
in  his  own,  he  walked  back  with  her  to  her  room. 

"There,  Molly  —  there's  your  young  master;  per- 
liaps  you*ll  be  loss  frightened  now  tliat  you  see  him  at 
my  side." 

Wliile  the  poor  woman  gave  way  to  a  transport  of 
joy  and  tears,  Harry  continued  to  gase  at  Kate  with 
mn  intense  eagerness.  ''Tell  me  one  thing,  Cousin  Kate,** 
said  he,  in  a  wlusper;  '* answer  me  truly:  Were  you  on 
board  of  a  convict-ship  in  Kingstown  harbour  on  Tues- 
day last,  as  she  was  getting  under  weigh?" 

She  nodded  assent 

*^Then  it  was  I  who  lifted  you  into  the  boat,  and 
asked  your  leave  to  see  you  safely  on  shore." 

"Tm  ashamed  to  seem  ungrateful,  but  I  liave  no 
memory  of  your  kindness.  I  liad  too  much  sorrow  on 
my  heart  that  morning." 

"Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  longed  to  meet  you  again 
—  how  I  walked  and  walked  ince.*i8antly  to  try  and 
come  up  with  yon,  never  dreaming  of  such  happiness 
as  this  —  that,  when  we  met,  I  could  claim  you  as  my 
own  dear  cousin!" 

*'And  was  it  right.  Cousin  Harry,  for  you  to  come 
here  in  disguise  and  visit  the  Abbey  like  a  stranger? 
Was  that  an  evidence  of  the  affection  you  speak  of?" 

"You  forget,  Kate,  I  didn't  know  whom  I  was  to 
meet  If  I  had  known  that  you  were  the  girl  whom  I 
carried  down  the  ladder  to  the  boat,  I'd  have  gone  to 
the  world's  end  to  see  you  again.  How  came  you  to  be 
there?** 
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""Tim  ahtll  hMur  it  aD  wbaa  jmt  hvn  tiM  ai 
pftdenee.  We  mA  luiTe  nraoh  to  teU,  and  jm  dhft 
begin,  bat  not  to-night,  Henj;  let  ns  be  eitiiiei  to 
nuJu  eeqnaintanee  now.    Why  io  joa  sCnie  at  He?** 

^'Beeense  yon  are  so  beantiftil  —  became  I  wam 
saw  any  one  w>  beandfal  befine.'^ 

*'A  yeiy  frank  compliment,  and  I  sappoae  too  fimk 
to  be  constmed  into  wbat  is  called  flatteiy.*^ 

^*To  tlunk  of  yon  living  here!  —  jfov,  m  lodk  • 
place  at  this!     Why,  it  is  downright  monstrous.** 

^Coosin  Hany,^  said  she,  gravely,  ^if  yon  are  to 
do  noUiing  bnt  make  me  compliments,  our  iiiliisaij 
will  have  bat  a  sorry  chance  to  make  any  piiigieH> 
I  have  no  donbt  Fm  pretty,  but  remember,  that  in  tkk 
place  here  there  are  scores  of  things  yonll  be  stmck 
by,  simply  because  they  come  upon  yon  onexpectedLj. 
Look  at  my  little  tea  equipage,  for  instance;  conld  yoa 
have  dreamed  of  anything  so  tasteful  on  the  Island  of 
Arran?" 

The  plajfdl  ndllery  of  this  speech  conld  not  tan 
his  thoughts  from  herself.  Nor  was  it  alone  her  beantr 
that  amazed  him,  but  her  exquisite  grace  of  mamier. 
the  sweet-toned  voice,  low  and  gentle ,  her  erar 
movement  and  gesture,  and  then  her  bearing  towards 
himself,  so  nicely  balanced  between  the  resore  of 
a  maidenly  bashfulness  and  the  freedom  of  a  neir 
relative. 

"We  will  have  our  tea  together,  Harry/'  said  she. 
"and  yon  shall  tell  me  all  your  adventures.  You  could 
not  readily  find  a  listener  more  eager  for  all  that  b 
strange,  or  wild,  or  exciting.  Let  me  hear  of  the 
scenes  you  have  gone  through ,  and  I'll  be  able  to  niake 
some  guess  oi  '^tYiaX.  tsax^^^  ^C  xnan  my  consin  is.'' 
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^'Mj  rough  life  is  little  more  than  a  long  catalogue 
of  common-place  hardships  —  hardships  that  sailors 
come  at  last  to  look  at  as  the  ordinary  events  of  exis- 
tence, but  which  certainly  tend  to  make  us  somewhat 
careless  about  life,  but  very  ready  to  enjoy  it.  Where 
am  I  to  begin?" 

"At  the  beginning,  of  course.  I  want  to  see  you 
as  a  boy  before  I  hear  of  you  as  a  man." 

Witii  a  manly  irankness,  and  a  modesty  totally  de- 
void of  any  affectation,  he  told  the  story  of  his  sea 
life;  the  strange  lands  and  people  he  had  seen;  the 
wild  spots  he  had  visited;  the  hopes  of  fortune  at  one 
time  full  and  radiant,  at  another  dashed  and  destroyed 
by  disaster;  dreams  of  wealth  and  affluence  rudely  dis- 
pelled by  mischances;  and,  last  of  all  —  the  crowning 
calamity  —  the  attack  made  by  the  Riffs,  and  his  cap- 
tivity amongst  the  Moors. 

"Was  home  very  often  in  your  thoughts  through 
these  reverses?"  asked  she,  gravely. 

"Seldom  out  of  my  thoughts,  Kate.  It  had  not 
been,  as  you  may  know,  a  very  cheerful  or  a  happy 
home.  It  was  a  lonely,  gloomy  life  I  led  here,  but  I 
b^eve  sorrows  can  attach  just  as  well  as  joys,  and  I 
longed  to  see  the  old  rock  again,  and  I  used  to  fancy 
how  much  more  companionable  I  could  be  to  my  poor 
father  now  that  I  had  grown  up  and  had  learnt  some- 
thing of  the  world  and  its  ways.  All  my  misfortunes 
were  nothing  compared  to  the  sorrowful  tidings  that 
met  me  as  I  landed  at  Genoa,  and  learned  I  was  alone 
in  the  world,  without  even  one  to  care  for  ma" 

"You  went  at  once  to  Sir  Gervais  Vyner's.  Tell 
me  about  them" 

"You  know  them  better  than  I  do,  Kate,"  said  he, 
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muling.  ^Ada  told  me  of  all  h«r  love  ibr  jw  —  « 
was  the  theme  die  never  tired  of  —  yoor  bemi^,  jtm 
wit,  your  graoeAilnem,  year  talent  at  <iinijllii|  ^ 
till  I  grew  half  angty;  Bbe-  woold  talk  df  noiiiif 
ebe.'* 

''And  Ada  lienelf  —  what  is  eke  like?    Ske  v« 
as  a  child,  almost  perflactly  beantiftiL*' 

''She   u    vety  handsome.     Her   faaUues  sr  ■! 
regular,  and  her  smile  is  veiy  sweet,  and  her 
reiy   gentle^    and   her  voice  singiibuly   ailvciy 
musical." 

''So  that  yon  Ml  in  love  with  her?*' 

"No,"  said  he,  shakmg  his  head  — ''no,  I  did 

''Tes,  yes,  you  ^d!  That  list  of  her  pedectioai 
was  ^ven  too  readily  not  to  have  been  conned  over." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  I  "felt  no  love  for  her.  We  we« 
whole  days  together,  and  lived  as  a  brother  and  • 
sister  might,  talking  of  whatever  interested  ns  wa^ 
but  one  word  of  love  never  passed  between  ns.** 

"A  look  then?" 

"Not  even  that  Just  think  one  moment,  Kata 
Who  is  she,  and  who  am  I?" 

"What  would  that  signify  if  your  hearts  eao^ 
fire?  Do  you  think  the  affections  ask  leave  of  titk- 
deeds?'' 

"  Mine  certainly  did  not  They  had  no  need  to  ds 
so.  I  was  as  frank  with  Ada  as  with  you.**  Scaro^ 
was  the  last  word  out,  than  a  deep  crimson  flnsk 
covered  his  cheek,  and  he  felt  overwhelmed  with  coe* 
fusion,  for  he  had  said  what,  if  tme  in  one  sense, 
might  possibly  convey  a  very  different  meaning  is 
another.  ''I  mean,'"  added  he,  stanuneringly,  "I  toU 
her  all  1  ^v«  VcAdL  ^^^  iksn^v  tk^  iMk  li£e,^^ 
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**You  are  a  pusszlo  ti>  nie,  llarry/'  said  she,  aMr 
a  pause.  *^You  can  onuuienito  a  number  of  qualitiea 
with  enthusiasiu,  and  Htill  declare  tliat  they  had  no  in- 
fiuence  over  you.     Is  this  the  sailor  temperament?'* 

'M  suspect  not/'  said  he,  smiling.  ''I  ratlier  opine 
we  salt-water  folk  are  too  free  of  our  hearts.'" 

**But  why  were  you  not  in  h»ve  with  her?*'  cried 
the,  as  she  arose  impatiently,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room.  **  You  come  off  a  life  of  hardships  and  perils 
into  what,  of  all  tliiupi,  is  the  most  entrancin^^  —  the 
daily  life  of  people  bred  up  to  all  the  courtesies  and 
charms  that  eml)ellish  existence  —  and  yon  find  there 
a  rery  beautiful  <<^irl,  well  disp«med  to  accept  yonr  in- 
timacy and  your  friendship  -—  how  can  you  stop  at 
friendship?    I  want  to  hear  that.'' 

^^I  never  knew  there  was  any  ditliculty  in  the  task 
till  now  that  you  have  told  me  of  it,''  said  he,  smilin|f. 

She  opened  a  little  drawer  in  a  cabinet  as  site  st«M»d 
with  her  back  towards  him,  and  drew  on  her  fin^r  a 
ring  —  a  certain  plain  gidd  ring  —  which  recallo<l  a 
time  of  bygone  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  then,  C4»ming 
close  to  him,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  so  that  he 
conld  but  notice  the  ring,  and  said: 

*'i  ought  to  have  remembered  you  were  a  Lnttrell, 
Harry  —  the  proud  race  who  never  mindeil  what  might 
bechance  their  heads,  though  they  took  precious  aire 
of  their  hearts!'' 

^'What  does  that  mean?"  said  he,  p<iinting  to  tlie 
ring;  and  a  paleness  like  death  spread  over  his  face. 

**Wliat  does  such  an  emblem  alwa^-s  mean?'*  said 
she,  calmly. 

'"It  is  not  that  you  are  married,  Kate? 

*' Surely  yon  have  heani  the  story.     Mx.  W^&3a\«s) 
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coald  not  have  been  a  week  at  the  Vynen*  wi&ont 
teUing  it." 

*'I  have  heard  nothing,  I  know  nothing.  Tell  me 
at  once,  are  you  a  wife?  —  have  yon  a  hnBbani 
Uving?" 

"You  must  be  patient,  Hany,  if  you  want  a  nonie^ 
what  long  history." 

"I  want  no  more  than  what  I  asked  you.  Are  yot 
a  married  woman?    Answer  me  that" 

"Be  cakn,  and  be  quiet  and  listen  to  me,"  said 
she,  sitting  down  at  his  side.  "You  can  answer  your 
own  question  when  I  shall  have  finished." 

"Why  not  tell  me  in  one  word?^  A  Yes  or  a  N© 
cannot  cost  you  so  much,  though  one  of  them  may  ooit 
me  heavily." 

"What  if  I  could  not  so  answer  you?  What  if  no 
such  answer  were  possible?  Will  you  hear  me  now?" 

"Say  on,"  muttered  he,  burying  his  face  between 
his  hands  —  "say  on!" 

"I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you,  Harry,  and  I  wffl 
tell  it  all;  first,  because  you  shall  give  me  your  counsel; 
and  secondly,  because,  if  you  should  hear  others  spesk 
of  me,  you  will  know  where  is  the  truth.  You  will 
believe  me?    Is  it  not  so?" 

"That  I  will.     Go  on." 

"It  would  be  well  if  I  could  speak  of  myself  as  one 
simply  unlucky,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  deep  melan- 
choly, "but  diis  may  not  be!  I  have  gone  throngli 
heavy  trials,  but  there  was  not  one  of  them,  perhi^ 
not  self-incurred." 

"Oh,  Kate,  if  you  would  not  break  my  heart  with 
anxiety,  teW  m^  «d.  Q\i^  this  ring  means  nothing  —  t^ 
me  you  are  iwe'' 
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*^B6  patient,  Hany,  and  hear  me.  Trust  me,  I 
ftve  no  wish  to  linger  over  a  narrative  which  has  so 
ttle  to  he  jHnond  of.  It  is  a  story  of  defeat  —  defeat 
id  humiliation  from  beginning  to  end.** 

She  began,  and  it  was  already  daybreak  ere  she 
■aie  to  the  end.  Tracking  the  events  of  her  life  from 
m  first  days  at  the  Vynern*,  she  related  an  inner 
iflory  of  her  own  longings,  and  ambitions,  and  fears, 
id  sofferings,  as  a  child  ripening  into  the  character 
f  womanhood,  and  making  her,  in  spite  of  herself,  a 
Utter  and  a  contriver.  The  whole  fabric  of  her  sta- 
ion  was  so  frail,  so  unreal,  it  seemed  to  demand  in- 
t  effort  to  support  and  sustain  it  At  Dalradem^ 
she  ruled  as  mistress,  an  accident,  a  word  might 
her.  She  abhorred  the  *' equivoque'*  of  her  life, 
Bt  oould  not  overcome  it  She  owned  frankly  that  she 
id  brou^t  herself  to  believe  that  the  prise  of  wealth 
rm  worth  every  sacrifice;  that  heart,  and  affection,  and 
Mling  were  idl  cheap  in  comparison  with  boundless 


YoQ  may  imagine  what  I  felt,"  said  she,  **when, 
all  I  had  done  to  lower  myself  in  my  own  esteem 
*-  crushed  within  me  every  sentiment  of  womanly  af- 
ledon  —  when,  after  all  this,  I  came  to  learn  that  my 
mifiee  had  been  for  nothing  —  that  there  was  a  sen- 
■Mnt  this  old  man  cared  for  more  than  he  cared  for 
m  —  that  there  was  a  judgment  he  regarded  more 
nuoQsly  than  all  I  oould  say  —  the  opinion  of  the 
mM;  and  it  actually  needed  the  crushing  sorrow  of 
OMtion  to  convince  him  that  it  was  better  to  brave  the 
iNrld  than  to  leave  it  for  ever.  Till  it  became  a  ques- 
0B  of  his  life  he  would  not  yield.  The  same  lesson 
Mit  brought  him  so  low  served  to  elevate  me.    V  ^%]b 
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then  here  —  here  in  Ansa  —  Iioldiii^  no  hi^aii  po- 
sition. I  was  sniTonnded  with  no  Inxuriee,  budfls 
were  no  delosions.  Your  father  gave  me  hia  ownymi 
name,  and  the  people  gave  me  the  jeapoct  that  wmitt 
to  it  I  was  real  at  last  Oh,  Hany,  I  cannot  ufl  jn 
all  that  means!  I  have  no  wovda  to  convey  to  jem  At 
sense  of  calm  happiness  I  fialt  at  being*  whiut  nous  cmU 
gainsay  —  none  question.  It  waa  like  health  aiUr  ill 
flash  and  madness  of  fever.  Tfaia  wild  spot  pcamiil  m 
my  eyes  a  Paradise!  Day  by  day  duties  grew  on  Mb 
and  I  learned  to  meet  them.  All  the  aplendid  past,  At 
great  life  of  wealth  and  its  aj^lioances,  was  begiia^i 
to  fade  away  from  my  mind,  or  only  to  be  remembotl 
as  a  bright  and  gorgeous  dream,  when  I  was  sadJealy 
turned  from  my  little  daily  routine  by  an  unhappy 
disaster,  it  came  in  this  wise.''  She  then  went  on  w 
tell  of  her  graudiather's  imprisonment  and  trial,  a^ 
the  steps  by  which  she  was  led  to  ask  Sir  Within'^  «- 
sistauce  in  his  behalf.  On  one  side,  she  bad  to  be£riea^ 
this  poor  old  man,  deserted  and  forlorn,  and,  on  il# 
other,  she  had  to  bethink  her  of  her  uncle,  whose  hom-r 
at  the  thought  of  a  public  exposure  in  a  court  m>as  mM 
than  he  had  strength  to  endure.  1£  she  dwelt  but  |M^ 
singly  on  the  description «  her  shaken  voice  and  trstt 
bling  lip  told  too  well  what  the  sacrifice  had  cost  htf- 
"The  messenger  to  whom  I  entrusted  uiy  letter,  asA 
whom  I  believed  interested  almost  equally  with  my»cli 
in  its  success,  brought  me  back  for  answer  that  mj 
letter  would  not  be  even  opened,  that  Sir  Withia  » 
fused  to  renew  any  relations  with  me  whatever  —  is  i 
word ,  that  we  had  separated  for  ever  and  in  eveiythii^- 
I  cannot  tell  now  what  project  was  in  my  bead ,  or  iiuv 
I  had  ]|>to^Q^&.  Xii;^  isi^u^  ^  b^trieud  my  grandlatiieri 
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mne  thotight,  I  know,  passed  through  my  head  about 
■aking  a  statement  of  his  case,  so  far  as  I  could  pick 
It  tip  from  himself,  and  going  personally  with  this  to 
MM  of  the  leading  lawyers  on  the  circnit,  and  implor- 
ing his  aid.  I  always  had  immense  confidence  in  my^ 
idf,  or  in  whatever  I  could  do  by  a  personal  effort 
BP  I  have  learned  to  think  more  meanly  of  my  own 
panrers,  the  lesson  has  been  rudely  taught  me.  What 
161  ween  the  mental  strain  from  thi^  attempt,  anxiety, 
irfiFatiott,  and  exposure  to  bad  weather,  I  fell  ill,  and 
mj  malady  turned  to  brain  fever.  It  was  during  this 
hie  that  this  man  O'Rorke,  of  whom  I  have  told  you, 
Mimed,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Ladarellc,  a  young 
nlmtive  of  Bir  Within^H.  On  the  pretext  of  giving  me 
1m  rites  of  my  Church,  a  pricHt  was  admitted  to  see 
i0,  and  some  mockery  of  a  marriage  ceremony  was 
through  by  this  clergyman ,  who,  I  am  told,  united 

,  unconscious,  and  to  all  seeming  dying,  to  this  same 
rwuig  gentleman.  These  details  I  learned  Uter,  for 
ong,  long  before  I  had  recovered  sufficient  strength  or 
tnse  to  understand  what  was  said  to  me,  my  bride- 
^oom  had  gone  off  and  left  the  country.*' 

'^And  with  what  object  was  this  marriage  ceremony 
«rformed?''  asked  Luttrell. 

*^I  have  discovered  that  at  last  I  have  found  it 
fit  through  certain  letters  which  came  into  my  hands 
a  looking  over  your  father*H  papers.  You  shall  see 
bom  yourself  to-morrow.  Enough  now,  that  I  say  that 
lir  Within  had  never  rejected  my  prayer  for  help;  on 
h€  eontnuy,  he  had  most  nobly  and  liberally  res{H>nded 
»  it  He  wrote  besides  to  your  father  a  formal  pro- 
mml  to  make  me  bis  ^-ife.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
f  such  an  event,  Lailarellc  planned  the  ^'VioV^  «3tew«aw^ 
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I  have  detailed,  and  when  your  father  wrote  to  & 
Within  that  I  had  left  Arran  —  'deeerted  him;  he 
called  it  —  and  Ladarelle  forwarded  a  pretended  eerti- 
ficate  of  onr  marriage,  no  farther  proof  seemed  wanting 
that  I  was  one  utterly  unworthy  of  all  interest  or  re- 
gard. I  came  here  in  time  —  not  to  receive  my  deer 
undoes  forgiveness,  for  he  had  long  ceased  to  aoeue 
me  —  his  last  thoughts  of  me  were  kind  and  loving 
ones.  Since  then,"  said  she,  "my  life  has  h$A  hut  om 
severe  trial  —  my  leave-taking  with  my  poor  old  grsad- 
father;  hut  for  this  it  has  been  like  a  strange  dietn, 
so  much  of  active  employment  and  duty  blending  witk 
memories  of  a  kind  utterly  unlike  everything  alwrat  ne, 
that  I  am  ever  asking  myself,  *Is  it  the  present  or  the 
past  is  the  unreal?' " 

"The  marriage  is,  however,  a  mockery,  Kate,^  siii 
Luttrell;  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  drew  off  the  rin^ 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

"You  are  sure  it  gives  him  no  claim  —  no  power 
over  me?"  asked  she. 

"Claim!  —  power!  None.  I'm  no  lawyer,  hut  I 
could  almost  swear  that  his  act, would  subject  him  U) 
severe  punishment;  at  all  events,  you  have  a  eomn, 
Kate,  who  will  not  see  you  insulted.  Fll  find  out  tlm 
fellow,  if  I  search  ten  years  for  him." 

"No,  no,  Harry.  To  publish  this  story  would  be 
to  draw  shame  upon  me.  It  was  your  own  father  svd, 
'A  Woman  is  worse  with  an  imputed  blame  than  ba 
Man  after  a  convicted  fault'  Let  me  not  be  town-talk, 
and  I  will  bear  my  sorrows  patiently." 

''That's  not  the  Luttrell  way  to  look  at  it!"  said 
he,  fiercely. 
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^'Bmnember,  Harry,  I  am  only  Lnttrell  by  adop- 
tion/" said  she,  rising,  and  approaching  the  fire. 

*'What  are  you  looking  tor  there  in  the  embers, 
Kale?" 

**My  ring,'*  said  she,  drawing  the  charred  and 
blackened  ring  out  from  tlie  ashes.  ^*I  mean  to  keep 
this  —  an  emblem  of  a  Horn>w  and  a  shame  which 
■honld  not  be  forgotten.'' 

"What  do  yon  mean?  It  was  by  no  fault  of 
yours  this  trick  was  worke<l!'' 

/^No;  but  it  was  my  own  heartless  ambition  that 
provoked  it,  jllarry.  1  wanted  to  be  a  great  lady,  at 
the  cost  of  all  that  gives  life  a  charm.'' 

"You  surely  would  not  have  married  this  old  man 
—  this  Sir  Within,  you  speak  of?" 

"I  would,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"Oh,  Kate!  unsay  that  Tell  me  tliat  you  only 
■«d  this  in  levity  or  jest!" 

"I  will  not  tell  you  one  word  of  myself  which  is 
not  true,'*  said  she,  in  a  tone  firm  and  collected. 

"And  you  would  have  married  a  man  you  could 
not  love  —  a  decrepit  ohl  man,  whose  very  attentions 
mist  have  been  odious  to  you?" 

"I  never  forgot  the  misery  I  was  reared  in.  I 
■hrank  with  terror  at  the  thought  of  going  back  to  it 
I  used  to  dream  of  cold,  and  want,  and  privation. 
I  used  to  ramble  in  my  sleep  about  the  weary  load 
I  bad  to  carry  up  tlie  slippery  rocks  with  bleeding 
feet,  and  then  wake  to  see  myself  waited  on  like  a 
qneen,  my  slightest  word  obeyed,  my  merest  whim 
fiilfiUed.  Are  tliese  small  things?  —  or,  if  they  be, 
what  are  the  great  ones?" 

"The  great  ones  are  a  fearless  heart  and  a  loving 
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nature!^*  said  Hany,  fiercely;  and  his  dark  fkoe  ahnoet 
grew  purple  as  he  darted  an  angiy  look  at  her. 

*^So  they  are,'^  said  she,  calmly.  ^*I  had  tbem 
once,  too;  but  I  had  to  lay  them  down  —  lay  then 
down  as  stakes  on  the  table  for  the  prize  I  played  for ' 

**0h,  this  is  too  bad  —  too  sordidi"  cried  he, 
madly. 

^^Say  on,  yon  cannot  speak  more  cmelly  than  1 
have  spoken  to  my  own  heart.  All  these  have  I  toU 
myself  over  and  over!" 

*^ Forgive  me,  my  dear  Consin  Kate,  but  if  yon 
knew  with  what  agony  your  words  wring  me " 

*^I  can  believe  it,  Harry;  better  and  purer  natnree 
than  mine  could  not  stand  the  test  of  such  confessions, 
but  you  would  have  them,  remember  thai.  You  said, 
*No  concealments,'  and  now  you  are  shocked  at  the 
naked  truth.  With  very  little  xaid  from  self-deception, 
I  could  have  given  you  a  more  flattering  view  of  my 
heart  and  its  affections.  I  could  have  told  you,  as  1 
often  told  myself,  that  I  wished  to  be  better  —  that  1 
longed  to  be  better  —  that  the  only  ones  I  ever 
envied  were  those  whose  fate  entailed  no  such  stmgirle 
as  mine  —  a  struggle,  remember,  not  to  gain  smooth 
water  and  a  calmer  sea,  but  to  save  life  —  to  escape 
drowning!  To  fall  from  the  high  place  I  held,  was  to 
foil  to  liie  lowest  depth  of  all !  I  had  plenty  of  such 
casuistry  as  this  ready,  had  you  asked  for  it  Yon 
preferred  to  have  me  truthful,  you  ought  not  to  shrinic 
from  the  price!" 

"Had  you  no  friend  to  counsel  —  to  guide  yon?" 

"None." 

"Was  there  none  to  take  you  away  from  the 
danger  you  lived  in?" 
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"I  con\A  have  gone  back  to  the  cabin  I  eame 
firom;  do  yon  think  I  waH  well  raited  to  meet  ita 
InrdflhipiV" 

"But  my  father  —  anrely  my  father^s  honse  was 
open  to  yon!'* 

**Not  till  he  believed  tliat  he  was  childleM.  It 
was  when  the  tidinfi^  of  your  shipwreck  came  that  he 
asked  me  to  come  here.  All  hw  generosity  to  me,  hin 
▼ery  affections,  were  given  on  a  falHO  assumption.  He 
gmTe  me  his  love,  as  he  gave  me  his  fortune,  because 
be  did  not  know  that  the  riglitful  heir  to  both  was 
living." 

^No,  no.  I  have  heard,  in  the  few  hours  that  I 
have  been  here,  of  your  tender  care  of  him,  and  how 
he  loved  you." 

"Ho  had  none  otlier,"  said  she,  sorrowfully. 

"Oh,  Kate,  how  differently  others  speak  of  you 
Hmn  you  yourself.  What  have  I  not  heanl  of  your 
devotion  to  these  poor  islanders;  your  kindness  to 
tbem  in  sickness,  and  your  cheering  encouragement  to 
them  in  their  health.  The  very  chihlren  UM  mo  of 
joor  goodness  as  I  came  along.'* 

"Vbii  gave  me  the  true  epithet  a  while  ago, 
Hmy." 

"I?     Wliat  did  I  say?" 

"You  used  a  hard  word,  but  a  trae  one.  You 
called  me  sordid,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voiee. 

"Oh  no,  no!  Never!  I  never  said  so.  Oh,  dear 
Kate,  do  not  believe  I  could  couple  such  a  word  with 


"I  will  not  any  more,  since  you  have  forgotten  it; 
hat  to  honest  truth  it  was  the  %'ery  epithet  ixi^  c«^^s^ 


merited.  Lei  «■  speak  of  H  no  mows,  nee  H 
you.  And  now,  Heny,  tkere  ie  Jayhteek.  1 
not  ask  jron  to  stej  here  —  here  in  year  own 
/,  the  mere  intruder,  mnsl  pby  ehmfidi  hoet,  sn 
yon  off  to  yonr  inn.^* 

^'This  house  is  yonrs,  Kate.  I  will  never  c 
to  regard  it  otherwise.  Yon  WQ«ld  not  have  a 
honour  my  fadMr's  name,  and  tako  back  wi 
hadg|y«i?" 

'^It  is  too  late  in  the  night  te  opoi  a  knoli 
cnssion*  Say  good-by,  'and  eome  back  here  to  '■ 
fast,"*  sud  she,  gaily;  "and  remember  to  mafa 
ajqpearanoe  in  beeoming  gniee,  for  I  mean  to  p 
the  lieges  to  their  master." 

*'I  wish  yon  would  not  send  me  away  so  so 
have  many  things  to  ask  you.*^ 

^*And  is  there  not  all  to-morrow  before  you? 
going  to  see  Inchegora  after  breaklnst;  a  ver 
portant  mission,  touching  a  lime-kiln  in  dispute 
You  shall  sit  on  the  bench  with  me,  and  aid  jusi 
your  counsels."* 

"Can  you  not  give  all  to-morrow  to  me,  and 
these  cares  for  another  time?" 

"No,  Sir.  *We  belong  to  our  people/  as  Elii 
sidd.     Good  night  —  good  night'* 

With  a  most  reluctant  heart  he  answered «  ^ 
night,"  and  pressing  her  hand  with  a  cordial  gra 
kissed  it  twice,  and  turned  away. 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question  —  his  mind  w 
full  of  all  he  had  heard  to  admit  of  slnmber  - 
80  he  strolled  down  to  the  shore,  losing  himself  an 
the  wild,  fantastic  rocks,  or  catching  glimpees  oft) 
Abbey  aX  ^mfta\Mfc«l«^xl^!KA^x  ^Iked  and  craggy  on 
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**What  a  creatare,  in  what  a  place!''  mattered  he. 
*'8iich  heauty,  such  grace,  such  faHcination,  in  the 
midat  of  all  this  ragged  barbariRm!''  And  what  a 
terrible  story  was  that  she  told  him:  the  long  Rtmggle 
■he  had  endured,  the  defeat,  and  then  the  victory  — 
die  victory  over  herself  at  last,  for  at  last  she  saw  and 
owned  how  ignoble  was  the  prize  for  which  she  had 
perilled  her  very  existence.  *^What  a  noble  natare  it 
most  be,  too,''  thought  he,  **that  coald  deal  so  candidly 
irith  its  own  short-comings,  for,  as  she  said  truly , 
*  I  could  have  made  out  a  case  for  myself,  if  I  would.* 
But  she  would  not  stoop  to  thai  —  her  proud  heart 
eouM  not  brook  the  falsehood  —  and  oh,  how  I  love 
her  for  it!  How  beautiful  she  looked,  too,  throughout 
it  all;  I  cannot  say  whether  more  beautiful  in  her 
moments  of  self-accusing  sorrow,  or  in  the  haughty 
aaaertion  of  her  own  dignity.*' 

One  thing  pussled  him,  she  had  not  dropped  one 
word  as  to  the  future.  The  half-jesting  allusion  to 
himself  as  the  Lord  of  Arran  dimly  shadowed  forth 
that  resolve  of  which  Cane  had  told  him. 

"This  must  not  be,  whatever  shall  happen,**  said 
he.  ^She  shall  not  go  seek  her  fortune  over  the  seas, 
whfle  I  remain  here  to  enjoy  her  heritage.  To-morrow 
—  to-day,  I  mean,'*  muttered  he,  ^*I  will  lead  her  to 

talk  of  what  is  to  come,  and  then "     As  to  the 

^^tben,**  he  could  not  form  any  notion  to  himself.  It 
meant  everything.  It  meant  his  whole  happiness,  his 
very  life;  for  so  was  it,  she  had  won  his  heart  just  as 
oorapletely  as  though  by  the  work  of  years. 

Where  love  steals  into  the  nature  day  by  day,  in- 
filtrating its  sentiments,  as  it  were,  throng  every 
creriee  of  the  being,  it  will  eoliit  f(v«rj  iib>&a^  >3;«^ 
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into  thfl  service,  so  tliat  tie  who  loves  is  haSftmmmtl 
of  libnself;  but  wbore  the  paasiMi  oom«94  widi  tb^MV 
whelming  force  of  a  sudden  con^-iction,  when  ^ 
whole  heart  is  cnptivated  at  oDoe,  self 
And  the  imB^  of  the  loved  one  is  «U  tfast  i 
■teelf.  This  was  Harry  T'  iH'e  ewe,  and  if  BfeW 
capable  of  ecstasy,  it  is  i  lost  in  sach  a  drewtt. 

CHAPTEB  SXXI. 

Tba  LnllnU  Itl«>d. 

"Look  at  this  Hviy,"  $wd  Kate,  as  be  cane  iM* 
the  room  where  she  was  prepariDg-  breakfast  "B«^ 
that  note;  it  bears  npf>n  what  I  was  (ellicg  vou  !«''■=■ 
laat  a^ht." 

"  What  a  seonndieU "  aitd'Bmtrj,  as  hiscTem 
over  the  lines.  "He  Bcaraety  seenu  to  knoir  wfaete 
die  betts  game  will  be  menaee  or  entreaty." 

"He  indinSB  to  meaaoe,  ItoweTer,  for  be  s^ 
*Tbe  ibame  of  an  expoenm,  wbich  exaitaaiy  yea  woaU 
not  be  wUling  to  incur.'" 

"What  may  that  mean?" 

"To  connect  my  name,  perfaape,  witb  tbat  of  ■; 
poor  old  grand&dMr;  to  talk  of  me  as  Ae  fMoi'i 
^randdaogbtar.  I  am  not  going  to  diaown  tbe  relatim- 
ehip." 

"And  ibis  fellow  cays  be  will  arrive  to-ni^  to 
take  your  answer.     He  baa  eoorage,  certaiBlyt" 

"CiHDe,  eome,  Hany,  don't  look  m  fierady.  Be- 
member,  first  of  all,  he  is,  or  be  was,  a  prieet" 

"So  reason  that  I  dwnldn't  throw  faim  orar  dw 
Chink  rook  I"  said  Latttell,  doggedly. 
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towards  hjkn,"  utid  ahe,  with  a  malidoas  twinkle  of 
tbe  aye,  ^* seeing  how  generously  he  offers  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Italy  to  see  Sir  Within,  and  explain  to 
1dm  that  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Ladarelle  was  a 
■lockery,  and  that  I  am  still  open  to  a  more  advantage- 
ous offer.'* 

How  can  you  talk  of  this  so  lightly?'' 
If  I  ooold  not,  it  would  break  my  heart!"  said 
she,  and  her  lip  trembled  with  agitation.  She  leaned 
her  head  upon  her  hand  for  some  minutes  in  deep 
diought,  and  then,  as  though  having  made  up  her  mind 
how  to  aet,  said,  '*I  wish  much,  Cousin  Hany,  that 
yoa -would  see  this  man  for  me,  only " 

"Only  what?" 

"Well,  I  must  say  it,  I  am  afraid  of  your  temper." 

"The  Luttrell  temper?"  said  he,  with  a  cold 
smile. 

"Just  so.  It  reaches  the  boiling-point  so  veiy 
quickly,  thai  one  is  not  rightly  prepared  for  the  warmth 
till  he  is  scalded." 

"Come,  I  will  be  lukewarm  to-day  —  cold  as  the 
spring  well  yonder,  if  you  like.  Give  me  my  instruc- 
tions.    What  am  I  to  do?" 

"I  shall  be  away  all  day.  I  have  a  long  walk 
hefore  me,  and  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  I  want  you  to 
receive  this  man.  Ue  will  soon  moderate  his  tone 
when  he  finds  that  I  am  not  friendless;  he  will  be  less 
€yfiing  in  his  demands  when  he  sees  that  he  is  deal- 
ing  with  a  LuttrelL  Ascertain  what  is  his  menace,  and 
what  the  price  of  it" 

"Yon  are  not  going  to  buy  him  off,  surely?"  cried 
Hany,  angrily. 

"I  would  not  willingly  bring  any  shame  on  the 
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proad  name  I  haye  borne  even  <m  sofieraiiee.  I  know 
well  how  your  father  felt. about  these  things,  and  I  wiD 
try  to  be  loyal  to  his  memory,  though  I  am  new 
again  to  hear  him  praise  me  for  it  Mr.  Cane  alreafy 
wrote  to  me  aboot  this  man,  and  advised  that  sooe 
means  might  be  taken  to  avoid  publicity.  Indeed,  lie 
offered  his  own  mediation  to  effect  its  settlement,  bat  I 
was  angiy  at  the  thought  of  such  submission,  and 
wrote  back,  I  fear,  a  hasty,  perhaps  ill-tempered  answer. 
Since  then  Cane  has  not  writteoi,  but  a  letter  migiit 
come  any  moment  —  perhaps  to-day.  The  poet  wiD 
be  here  by  one  o'clock;  wait  for  its  arrival,  and  do 
not  see  the  priest  till  the  letters  have  come.  Open  them 
till  you  find  Cane's,  and  when  you  are  in  possession  of 
what  he  counsels,  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  deil 
with  this  fellow." 

"And  is  all  your  correspondence  at  my  mercy?" 

"All!" 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  prud^it  in  sach 
frankness?" 

"I  don't  know  that  it  will  tempt  you  to  any  very 
close  scrutiny.  I  expect  an  invoice  about  some  rapeseed, 
I  look  for  a  small  package  of  spelling-books,  I  hope  to 
receive  some  glasses  of  vaccine  matter  to  inoculste 
with,  and  tidings,  perhaps,  of  a  roll  of  flannel  that  i 
benevolent  visitor  promised  me  for  my  poor." 

"And  no  secrets?" 

"Only  one:  a  sketch  of  Life  on  Arran,  which  I 
sent  to  a  London  periodical,  but  which  is  to  be  returned 
to  me,  as  too  dull,  or  too  melancholy,  or  too  something 
or  other  for  publication.  I  warn  you  about  this,  as 
the  editor  has  already  pronoimced  sentence  upon  it" 

"MaylTOjAVi,^£A\ftT^ 
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**Of  eonne.  I  shaU  be  very  proad  to  have  even 
one  to  represent  the  public  I  aspired  to.  Read  it  by 
aU  means,  and  tell  me  when  I  come  back  that  it  waa 
admirable,  and  that  the  man  that  rejected  it  was  a  fooL 
If  700  can  pick  up  any  especial  bit  for  praise  or  quota- 
tion,  eommit  it  to  memory,  and  you  can't  think  how 
kappy  youll  make  me,  for  I  delight  in  laudation,  and 
I  do  —  get  —  so  very  —  little  of  it,"  said  she,  pausing 
after  each  word,  with  a  look  of  comic  distress  that  waa 
indeBcribably  droll;  and  yet  there  was  a  quivering  of 
Iha  voice  and  a  painful  anxiety  in  her  eye  that  seemed 
to  aay  the  drollery  was  but  a  cover  to  a  very  different 
MDtiment  It  was  in  this  more  serious  light  that  Harry 
regarded  her,  and  his  look  was  one  of  deepest  interest 
**To«i  have  your  instructions  now!"  said  she,  turning 
away  to  hide  the  flush  his  steady  gaze  had  brought  to 
her  cheek;  ^^and  so,  good-by!" 

'Td  much  rather  go  widi  you,  Kate,"  said  he,  as 
■he  moved  away. 

**No,  no,"  said  she,  smiling,  *^you  will  be  better 
here!  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  each  of  us.  Good- 
by!" 

Harry's  wish  to  have  accompanied  her  thus  thwarted, 
by  no  means  rendered  him  better  disposed  towards  him 
who  waa  the  cause  of  the  disappointment,  and  as  he 
paced  the  room  alone  he  conned  over  various  modes  of 
^clearing  off  scores"  with  tliis  fallen  priest.  ^*I  hope  the 
fellow  will  be  insolent!  How  I  wish  he  may  be  exacting 
and  defiant!"  As  he  muttered  this  below  his  breatli,  he 
triad  to  assume  a  manner  of  great  humility  —  something 
ao  intensely  submissive  as  might  draw  the  other  .on  to 
greater  pretension.    ^*1  think  111  persuade  him  that  we 

at  his  mercy  —  absolutely  at  his  mercy  I"  msitjUtsNA. 
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he.  But  had  he  only  gknced  at  his  face  in  the  glm  as 
he  said  it,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  features  w€i6 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  mood  of  one  asking  for 
quarter.  The  boat  which  should  bring  the  letters  wis 
late,  and  his  impatience  chafed  and  angered  him.  Three 
several  times  had  he  rehearsed  to  himself  the  mo^ 
humility  with  which  he  meant  to  lure  on  the  jHiest  to 
his  destruction;  he  had  planned  all,  even  to  the  veriest 
detail  of  the  interview,  where  he  should  sit,  where  ha 
would  place  his  visitor,  the  few  bland  words  he  wosld 
utter  to  receive  him;  but  when  he  came  to  think  oi 
the  turning-point  of  the  discussion,  of  that  moment 
when,  all  reserve  abandoned,  he  should  address  the 
man  in  the  voice  of  one  whose  indignation  had  beet 
so  long  pent  up  that  he  could  barely  control  hiiaeelf 
to  delay  his  vengeance,  —  when  he  came  to  this,  be 
could  plan  no  more.  Passion  swept  all  his  intentioDS 
to  the  winds,  and  his  mind  became  a  chaos. 

At  last  the  post  arrived,  but  brought  only  one  letter. 
It  was  in  Cane's  writing.  He.  opened  it  eagerly,  and  retd: 

"Dear  Madam,  —  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  tkst 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  further  molested  by  appHct- 
tions  from  the  priest  O'Rafferty.  He  no  sooner  heard 
that  young  Mr.  Luttrell  was  alive,  and  in  Ireland^  than 
he  at  once  changed  his  tone  of  menace  for  one  of 
abject  solicitation.  He  came  here  yesterday  to  entreat 
me  to  use  my  influence  with  you  to  forgive  him  his 
part  in  an  odious  conspiracy,  and  to  bestow  on  him  a 
trifle  —  a  mere  trifle  —  to  enable  him  to  leave  the 
country,  never  to  return  to  it 

"I  took  the  great  —  I  hope  not  unpardonable  — 
liberty  to  act  (ot  ^v)\x  m  ^^m  \&»^Xj^\^  ^s^4  ^ve  him  fire 
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pounds,  for  which  I  took  a  fonnal  receipt,  including  a 
pledge  of  his  immediate  departure.  Might  I  plead,  in 
Justification  of  the  authority  I  thus  assumed,  my  fears 
thmt  if  young  Mr.  Luttreli  should,  hy  any  mischance, 
have  met  this  man,  the  very  gravest  disasters  might 
liave  ensued.  His  family  traits  of  rashness  and  violence 
boing,  I  am  informed,  only  more  strikingly  developed 
by  his  life  and  experiences  as  a  sailor.^^ 


Harry  read  over  this  passage  three  several  times, 
pansing  and  pondering  over  each  word  of  it 

"* Indeed!'*  muttered  he.  ''Is  this  the  character  I 
hmwe  brought  back  with  me?  Is  it  thus  my  acquaint- 
mces  are  pleased  to  regard  me?  The  ungovernable 
tampers  of  our  race  have  brought  a  heavy  punish- 
■Ant  on  us,  when  our  conduct  in  every  possible  con- 
tingency  exposes  us  to  such  comment  as  this  I  I  wonder 
MB  this  the  estimate  Kate  forms  of  us?  1b  it  tlius  she 
judges  tlie  relatives  who  have  shared  their  name  with 
her?" 

To  his  first  sense  of  disappointment  tliat  the  priest 
iboald  escape  him,  succeeded  a  calmer,  better  feeling 
—  that  of  gratitude  that  Kate  should  be  no  more 
harassed  by  Uiese  cares.  P(M>r  girl!  had  she  not  troubles 
aaoagh  to  confront  in  life  without  the  terror  of  a  pain- 
flil  publicity  I    lie  read  on: 

**0f  Mr.  Ladarelle  himself  you  are  not  likely  to 
haar  more.  He  has  been  tried  and  convicted  of 
awindling,  in  France,  and  sentenced  to  five  years*  re- 
dusion,  with  labour.  His  father,  I  learn,  is  taking 
steps  to  disinherit  him,  and  there  is  no  wrong  he  has 
yoa  without  its  fall  meed  of  ponishmenl. 

sfArram.  11.  ^ 
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"It  was  quite  pofisible  that  he  and  his  aecomptie^ 
O^Rorke,  might  have  escaped  had  they  not  quandled, 
and  each  was  the  chief  instniment  in  the  convictioii  of 
the  other.  The  scene  of  violent  invective  and  abme 
that  occurred  between  them,  exceeded,  it  is  said,  evca 
the  widest  latitude  of  a  French,  criminal  court 

"I  thought  to  have  concluded  my  letter  here,  bat  I 
believe  I  ought  to  inform  you,  and  in  the  Btrictest  con- 
fidence, that  we  had  a  visit  from  young  Mr.  Lnttrefl 
on  Wednesday  last.  We  were  much  struck  by  tk 
resemblance  he  bore  to  his  late  father  in  voice  nd 
manners,  as  well  as  in  face  and  figure.  When  I  hinted 
to  him  —  I  only  hinted  passingly  —  certain  scmpki 
of  yours  about  retaining  the  Arran  property,  he  declare^ 
and  in  such  a  way  as  showed  a  decided  resolve,  thit, 
come  what  might,  the  estate  should  not  revert  to  hia. 
^It  was  yours,*  he  said,  'and  it  was  for  you  to  dispocc 
of  it*  When  he  put  the  question  on  the  ground  oft 
dishonour  to  his  father^s  memory,  I  forbore  to  press  h 
further.  The  Luttrell  element  in  his  nature  show«J 
itself  strongly,  and  warned  me  to  avoid  any  inopportune 
pressure. 

"You  will,  I  suspect,  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  your  intentions  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  entreat  a  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  project;  all  the  more,  since  every  information  I 
have  obtained  as  to  the  chance  of  employment  it 
Australia  is  decidedly  unfavourable.  Except  for  the 
mechanic,  it  is  said,  there  is  now  no  demand.  TV 
governess  and  tutor  market  is  greatly  overstocked,  and 
persons  of  education  are  far  less  in  request  than  stroa^ 
bodied  \a\>ouT€w. 

"I  hope  BVWietA'^  \ mwj  \5fe  isi^^  Vft  dissuade  jtm 
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flpom  what  I  cannot  but  call  a  rash  scheme.  In  the 
fint  place,  it  will  not  accomplish  what  you  intended 
ngardinf^  the  Arran  pro])orty;  and  8CCondly,  it  will  as 
mrely  involve  jourftelf  in  grave  difRculty  and  hard- 
ship. I  know  well  how  mnoh  may  lie  expected  from 
what  you  call  yoiu*  Vourafrc/  hut  ^courage*  that  will 
brave  frreat  dangers  will  aIro  occasionally  succumb  to 
nwill  daily  privations  and  miseries.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  how  you  would  behave  in  the  great  trial.  It 
18  in  meeting  the  slights  and  injuries  that  are  associated 
with  humble  fortune  tliat  1  really  feel  you  will  be  un- 
equal. 

•* Should  you,  however,  |)ersist  in  your  resolve,  I 
•hall  be  able  to  Hecuro  you  a  passage  to  Melbourne 
under  favourable  circumstances,  as  a  distant  relative  of 
my  wife's,  Captain  Crowtlier,  of  the  (>rtrtw,  will  sail 
from  Liverpool  on  Thursday,  the  seventh  of  next  month. 
This  gives  you  still  seventeen  days;  might  1  hope  for 
■aeh  reflection  as  will  in<luce  you  to  forego  a  step  so 
ffbll  of  dnnger,  present  and  future?  Indeed,  fVom 
Captain  Orowther  himself  1  have  bcanl  much  that 
ought  to  dissuade  you  from  the  attempt.  He  went  so 
fmr  an  to  say  yestenlay,  that  he  believed  he  had  already 
hroaght  back  to  Kngland  nearly  every  one  of  those  he 
had  taken  out  with  h<»pes  of  literary  emplo^-ment. 

^1  think  I  know  what  you  would  reply  to  this.  I 
have  only  to  call  upon  my  memory  of  our  last  con- 
versation to  remind  me  of  the  daring  speech  yon  made 
when  I  venturetl  to  hint  at  the  difHculty  of  finding 
nnployment;  and  once  more,  my  <lear  Miss  Lnttrell, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  remember,  you  have  not  the 
hahit«.  the  strength,  the  temperament,  that  gf»  with 
menial    labour.     Yon   liave   younelf  adisvxt^^^  V^  x&^ 
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tliAt  your  ettly  bodowb  and  MdGari^i  an 

to  yoa  in  your  sleep  —  Uml  yvm  ave  mmwm 

ill  tliAt  they  do  not  reeor  —  doit  lAoi  ynr  hd 

wanden,  it  is  aboat  the  daya  of  your  '■HW*** 

flordy  it  is  not  with  haUts  of  faucmj  and 

yon  hope  to  combat  these  eaeniifla? 

^Do  not  penist  in  heliefiQi^  tliat  what  yoa  cd 
your  peasant  nature  is  a  gannent  onllj  kid  ande,  ta 
which  can  be  resomed  at  any  momenL  Tike  mj 
for  ity  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  left  m  yonl 

"If  your  desire  for  independenee  mnat  be 
with,  why  not  renuun  and  achieve  it  at  Immbc?  Ha 
Cane  is  ready  and  willing  to  aerre  yom  in  any  vvp* 
and  it  will  be  a  sincere  pleasure  to  ns  both  if  ve  cs 
acquit  towards  yon  any  portion  of  the  debt  we  bin 
long  owed  your  late  uncle. 

^*I  wish  much  you  would  consult  Mr.  Luttrd  <• 
this  subject;  indeed,  he  would  have  a  right  to  fed  kt 
ought  to  be  consulted  upon  it;  and,  although  hi»  a* 
periences  of  life  may  not  be  large  or  wide,  his  nm 
relationship  to  you  gives  him  a  dum  to  have  kb 
opinion  cared  for. 

"You  will  see  firom  aU  this  insistance,  my  dev 
Miss  LuttreU,  how  eager  I  am  to  dissuade  you  from  • 
JRtep  which,  if  taken,  will  be  the  great  disaster  of  jw 
whole  life.  Eemember  that  you  are  about  to  act  m>t 
alone  for  the  present,  but  for  the  events  and  cooud- 
gencies  which  are  to  occur  years  henee.^* 

The  letter  wound  up  with  many  assurances  of 
esteem,  and  most  cordial  offers  of  every  service  in  the 
writer's  power.  A  postscript  added,  ^^On  reconsider 
ation,  I  see  that  you  must  absolutely  speak  to  Mr. 
LuttreW  aS^uX.  ^^^ut  ^t^^^kx.^  vmsA  in  my  notes  I  Jial 
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that  he  positiYely  declines  to  accept  jour  gift  of  the 
Arran  estate  except  in  exchange  for  the  larger  property 
in  Roscommon.  In  all  my  varied  experiences,  two 
such  clients  as  yonrself  and  your  cousin  have  never 
oooorred  to  me." 

It  was  as  he  was  finishing  the  reading  of  this  letter 
for  the  third  time,  that  Harry  Luttrell  felt  a  hand  laid 
gently  on  his  shonlder.  He  tamed,  and  saw  Kate 
standing  behind  him.  Her  cheek  was  flushed  with  the 
firesh  glow  of  exercise,  and  her  hair,  partly  disordered, 
fell  in  heavy  masses  beneath  her  bonnet  on  her  neck 
«nd  shoulders,  while  her  iull  lustrous  eyes  shone  with 
»  dazzling  brilliakicy.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  in 
which  every  trait  Uiat  formed  her  beauty  had  attained 
its  most  perfect  development  Hany  stared  at  her  with 
»  wondering  admiration. 

^^  Well,  Sir?"  cried  she,  as  if  asking  what  his  look 
implied  —  "well.  Sir?"  But,  unable  to  maintain  the 
cool  indifference  she  had  attempted,  and  feeling  that 
her  cheek  was  growing  hot  and  red,  she  added,  quickly, 
"What  have  you  done?  —  have  you  seen  him?  —  has 
he  been  here?"  He  stared  on  without  a  word,  his 
eager  eyes  seeming  to  drink  in  delight  without  slaking, 
till  she  turned  away  abashed  and  half  vexed.  "I  don^t 
suppose  you  heard  my  question,"  said  she,  curtly. 

"Of  course  I  heard  it,  but  it  was  of  what  I  saw  I 
was  thinking,  not  of  what  I  heard." 

"Which,  after  all,  was  not  quite  polite,  Harry." 

"Politeness  was  not  much  in  my  thoughts  either," 
said  he.  "I  couldn^t  believe  any  one  could  be  so 
beautifbl." 

"What  a  nice  rough  compliment,  what  a  dear  piece 
Off  savage  flattery!    What  would  you  say,  Sir,  if  you 
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liad  seen  me,  in  my  days  of  finery,  decked  out  in  Im 
and  jewels,  Harry?  And,  dear  me,  donH  they  make  a 
wondrous  difference!  I  used  to  come  down  to  dinner 
at  Dalradem  at  times  powdered^  or  with  my  hair  in 
short  curls,  k  la  S^vign^,  and  my  costume  idl  to  soit; 
and  you  should  have  seen  the  worshipftQ  homage  of 
old  Sir  Within,  as  he  presented  me  with  my  hooqneC, 
and  kissed  the  extreme  tips  of  my  fingers.  Oh  desr, 
what  a  delightful  dream  it  was,  all  of  itr^ 

^^What  a  coquette  you  must  be!  What  a  ooquettB 
you  are!**  muttered  he,  savagely. 

^*0f  course  I  am,  Harry.  Do  you  think  I  woaM 
deny  it?  Coquetry  is  the  desire  to  please,  as  a  mem 
of  self-gratification.     I  accept  the  imputation." 

"  It  means  intense  vanity,  though,"  said  he,  roughly. 

"And  why  not  vanity,  any  less  than  courage  oi 
compassion,  or  a  dozen  other  things  one  prides  himsell 
on  having?" 

"I  think  you  are  sacying  these  things  to  vex  me, 
Kate.     Ill  swear  you  don't  feel  them." 

"No  matter  what  I  feel,  Sir.  I  am  certainly  vain 
enough  to  believe  I  can  keep  that  for  myself.  Tell 
me  of  this  man.     Have  you  seen  him?" 

"No,  he  has  not  come;  he  will  not  come." 

"Not  come!    And  why?" 

"Here's  a  letter  from  Cane  will  explain  it  all;  • 
letter  which  I  suppose  you  would  not  have  let  me  read 
had  you  seen  it  first  You  said  you  had  no  secrets, 
but  it  turns  out  that  you  had." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  she,  snatching  tk 
letter  eagerly  &om  him. 

"  1  read  ^"v^rj  '^ot^  ^i  *^  "^ssftfe  ^Ssafia.     I  know  il 
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almojit  by  heart/*  Baid  he,  as  he  watched  her  numing 
her  ejes  over  the  letter. 

^^When  I  said  1  had  no  secrets,'*  said  she,  gravely, 
**I  meant  with  regard  to  my  past  life.  Of  that  assur- 
edly I  have  told  you  all,  freely  and  candidly.  The 
fitture  is  my  own,  at  least  so  far  at  what  I  intend 
by  it" 

'^And  you  persist  in  this  scheme?" 
Don't  look  so  sternly  —  don't  speak  so  harshlyi 
Let  me  eiyoy  tlie  good  news  of  Cane's  letter, 
in  so  far  as  this  priest  is  concerned.  It  b  a  great 
weight  off  my  heart  to  know  that  my  name  is  not  to 
be  bandied  about  by  gossips  and  newsmongers  —  that 
neme  your  poor  father  treasured  with  such  care,  and 
for  whose  saf<^guard  he  would  have  made  any  sacri- 
fice.'' 

*'Tell  me  yon  will  give  up  this  scheme,  Kate;  tell 
me  you  will  make  Arran  your  home,"  cried  he,  earn- 

"I  mustn't  tell  you  an  untruth,  Harry.  Arran  is 
jonrs.** 

"And  if  it  be  mine,"  said  he,  seising  her  hand, 
**ahare  it  with  me,  Kate.  Yes,  dearest,  be  mine  also. 
Ob,  do  not  turn  away  from  me.  I  know  too  well  how 
little  I  resemble  those  gifted  and  graceful  people  your 
life  has  been  passed  with.  I  am  a  rough  sailor,  but 
remember,  Kate,  the  heart  of  a  gentleman  beats  ooder 
tliif  eoarse  jacket     1  am  a  Luttrell  stilL" 

^And  theLuttrells  have  passed  their  ordeal,  Uany. 
Tbree  generations  of  them  married  peasants  to  teach 
their  proud  hearts  humility.  Go  practise  the  lesson 
yonr  fiuhers  have  bought  so  dearly;  it  will  be  better 
than  to  repeat  it     As  for  me,  my  mind  is  made  ii\^^ 
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Hew  me  (mt,  Hany.    I  ptmmmi  mj  poor  oil  gniA- 
faihor  to*"«id  him  on  hk  triaL     IDnni  uimtoAt, 
aad  I  wBsmang:ingftovwoad»diiy  havMNBAoMri. 
It  wM  not  for  montliB  after  tliat  I  jraa  abfe  «»  giti 
Um,  and  the  poor  old  man,  w1m>  had  bdierod  ttmf 
forgotten  and,deierted,  no  sooner  new  me  tlian  ktir 
gaye  all|  and  proeood  me  to  Us  heart  with  laptaiia 
affection.    I  told  him  then  -~~  I  gwa  him  it^  tolaB 
pledge  —  that  ao  soon  ai  I  had  aiiauged  tmtumit 
tails  here,  I  wonld  follow  him  acroaB  the  aeaa.    Thm 
are  many  ways  by  which  a  randent  can  iightaa  Ai 
pains  and  penalties  of  a  prisoner.    I  learned  thesSi  ad 
know  aU  about  them,  and  I  have  detet mined  to  pj 
off  some  part  of  the  debt  I  owe  him ,   for  he  loved  ae 
—  he  loved  me  more  than  aU  the  world.     The  yvj 
crime  for  wiiicb  he  is  suffering  was  committed  on  af 
behalf;  he  thought  this  property  should  have  beoi  miie, 
and  he  was  ready  to  stake  his  life  upon  it'' 

**And  must  he  be  more  to  you  than  wuf'*  mL 
Hany,  sadly. 

*^I  must  pay  what  I  owe,  Harry,  before  I  incira 
new  debt,*^  said  she,  with  a  smile  of  deep  melancholy. 

''Why  did  I  ever  come  here?  What  evil  deetaj 
ever  brought  me  to  know  you!'*  cried  he>  passionatdj. 
^' A  week  ago  —  one  short  week  —  and  I  had  coonp 
to  go  anywhere,  dare  anything,  and  now  the  wfade 
world  is  a  blank  to  me." 

''Where  are  you  going?  Don*t  go  away,  Hanj. 
Sit  down,  likca  dear,  kind  cousin,  and  hear  me.  Fint 
of  all,  bear  in  mind  people  cannot  always  do  wiMt  is 
pleasantest  in  life — " 

A  heavy  bang  of  the  door  stopped  her,  and  he  wm 

goael 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  Cbriatnuui  at  Arran. 

For  two  entiro  days  Hany  Luttrell  wandered  over 

island  alone  and  miserable,  ])artly  resolved  never 
to  see  Kate  apiin,  yet  he  had  not  resolution  to  leave 
die  spot  She  sent  frequent  messages  and  notes  to 
Unit  entreating:  ho  would  come  up  to  the  Abbey,  but 
he  gAve  mere  verbal  replies,  and  never  went 

**  Here^H  Miss  Kate  at  the  door,  Sir,  askin^j^  if  you^re 
in  the  house,"  said  the  woman  of  the  inn;  ^^what  am  I 
to  tell  her?  ' 

Harry  arose,  and  went  out 

**C)ome  and  have  a  walk  with  me,  Harry,**  said  she, 
holdmg  out  her  hand  cordially  towards  him.  ^^This  is 
Christmas -day  —  not  a  momiuf^  to  remember  one^s 
l^nidges.  Come  along;  I  have  many  things  to  say  to 
you. 

He  drew  her  arm  silently  within  his  own,  and 
walked  on.  After  a  few  half-jesting  reproaches  for  his 
ttvoidanoe  of  her,  she  became  more  serious  in  manner, 
and  went  on  to  talk  of  Arran  and  its  future.  8ho  told 
of  what  she  had  done,  and  what  Hhe  meant  to  do,  nM 
claiming  as  her  own  many  of  the  projects,  but  honestly 
aaying  that  the  first  suggestions  of  them  she  had  found 
amongst  his  father's  papers. 

**It  is  of  these  same  papers,**  said  she,  more  earn- 
estly, ^I  desire  to  speak.  I  want  you  to  read  them, 
and  to  read  them  carefnlly,  Harry.  You  will  see  that 
the  struggle  of  a  proud  man  against  an  unequal  mar- 
riage marred  the  whole  success  of  a  life;  you  will  nee 
that  it  was  this  Mow-lived  henl*  —  the  haid  words  are 
his  own  —  that  had  stamped  ruin  upon  him.     ThA 
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diMppointmeDt  he  had.  w0L  iridi  nS^tA  hsta 
him  for  a  wlula  from  the  woild,  bat,  wStrn  a 
twoi  he  would  have  gone  back  to  it  mm  e^gvbr 
sneeeaB,  more  deteraiiiied  to  aaMrt  bnaadf,  Am  mm. 
It  wai  the  bane  of  a  low  ooumzmhi  poiioaed  aD  hfi 
of  raoovery.     How  coald  he  free   hhnaftif  from  Ai 
daima  of  this  lawleai  facood?    Hia  jimmala  aie  ild 
with  tlua  complaint  It  ia  endenti  too,  fioB  the 
of  hia  fiienda,  how  he  mnat  have  beteayed  Ua 
to  them,  foroad  and  ioaot¥od  aa  he  waai    Than  m  j 
eonataat  allnaiona  throng  tham  to  hia  atam  lefbml  d  I 
all  invitadoDB,  and  to  hia  haoglitj  r^eetion  oC  all  Av  { 
friendly  devioea  to  dreif  him  back  ^^fiimgtt  tibma.  k 
was  in  some  moment  of  rash  irengeance  for  an  injor 
real  or  supposed,*'  said  she,  ^'that  he  plunged  into  Hit 
marriage,  and  it  completed  his  rain.     If  there  vat  • 
lesson  he  desired  to  teach  his  son,  it  was  this  one;  'i 
there  was  a  point  which  he  regarded  as  the  very  prnt 
of  a  man's  fortune,  it  was  the  belongings  which  ssr 
round  and  cling  to  him,  for  better  or  for  worae,  on  kk 
journey  through  life.     I  will  show  yon  not  cme,  bn 
fifty  —  ay,  twice  fifty  —  passages  in  his  diaiy  tkn 
mark  the  deep  sense  he  had  of  this  miafortone.    Wka 
the  terrible  tidings  reached  him  that  yon  were  lost,  ke 
ceased  to  make  entries  regularly  in  hm  jonnal,  hot  on 
your  birthday  recurring,    there  is  this   one:    ^WoaU 
have  been  twenty-two  to-day.     Who  knows  whieh  for 
the  best?    No  need  of  my  warnings  now;  no  need  lo 
say,  Do  not  as  I  have  done!'  Are  yon  Uatening  to  bm, 
Harry?'*  asked  she,  at  length,  as  he  never  by  a  wad 
or  sign  seemed  to  acknowledge  what  she  was  saying 

''Yes>  I  hear  you,**  said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

^' And  you  «i^  wU^  >  m.^  dear  Haixy.,  I  tell  yon  of 
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these  things.     Tkej  are  more  than  wamings;  they  are 

the  laat  wishes,   tlie  dying  behests,  of  a  loving  fatlier; 

and  he  loved  you,  Harry  —  he  loved   yon  dearly. 

Now  listen  to  mo  attentively,  and  mind  well  what  I 

•ay.     If  these  be  all  warnings  to  yoti,  what  are  they 

to  met     Do  you  imagine  it  is  only  the  well-bom  and 

the  noble  who  have  pride?     Do  you  fancy  that  we 

poor  creatures  of  tlie  soil  do  not  resent  in  our  hearts 

the  haughty  contempt  by  which  you  separate  your  lot 

firom  ours?     Do  yon  believe  it  is  in  human  nature  to 

eoncede  a  superiority  which  is  to  extend  not  to  mere 

modes  of  life  and  enjoyments,  to  power,  and  place,  and 

influence,  but  to  feelings,  to  sentiments,  to  affections? 

In  one  woni,  are  you  to  have  the  whole  monopoly  of 

pride,  and  only  leave  to  us  so  much  as  the  honour  of 

*  pertaining^  to  you?     Or  is  it  to  be  enough  for  us  to 

know  tliat  we  have  dragged  down  the  man  who  tried 

to   raise  us?     Reflect  a  little  over  this,  dear  cousin, 

and  yoo  will  see  tliat,  painful  as  it  is  to  stoop,   it  is 

worse  —  ten  tliousand  times  worse  —  to  be  stooped 

to!     Leave  mo,  then,  to  my  own  road  in  life  —  leave 

me,  and  forget  me,  and  if  you  want  to  remember  me, 

let  it  be  in  some  connexion  with   these  poor  people, 

whom  I  have  loved  si>  well,  and  whose  love  will  follow 

me;  and  above  all,   Harry,  don't  shake  my  self-eon* 

fidenoe  as  to  the  iiiture.     It  is  my  only  capital;  if  I 

loee  it,  I  am  penniless.     Are  you  listening  to  me?'* 

*^I  hear  you  but  too  well,'*  muttered  he.  ''All  I 
gather  from  your  words  is,  that  while  accusing  us  of 
pride,  you  confess  to  liaving  ten  times  more  yourself. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  not  been  a  poor  sailor,  without  friends 
or  fortune,  that  same  haughty  spirit  of  yours  had  been 
leM  stubborn.'* 
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"Wbat  do  ytm  niMii?"  skid  she,  disei^a^igki 
nlf  friim  biR  arm,  juid  xtarin^  at  him  with  wide-o^ 
fla«hing  eyeti.  "Of  what  moiiDnees  i&  this  job  4« 
accuse  me?" 

"Yon  bsve  angered  me,  and  I  knov  not  wbi 
my." 

"Tbat  b  not  enong-h.  Sir.  Yoa  miui  imay 
After  all  that  i  have  told  yon  of  nxy  eaxij  life,  t 
■n  iiDpntatioD  is  an  insult." 

"I  uiiMty  it  I  ask  paidon  thmt  I  ever  an 
Oh,  if  yoQ  but  kneir  the  wretehednna  of  my  W 
ynu  woald  «ee  it  ie  my  misery,  uot  myself  that  tfm 

"Be  as  brave  as  I  am  — ^  or  aa  I  meaa  ta 
Hany.  Don't  reftue  to  meet  the  coming  rtiuggh 
wluUerer  it  be  —  in  life;  meet  it  like  a  maxL  1 
my  word  for  it,  had  yoor  &ther  lived,  he  wovU  1 
becked  evaty  pliable  I  have  spoken  to  yoa.  C 
baok  to  the  Abbey  now,  and  give  me  yoor  best  eon 
Yoa  can  tell  me  about  this  long  voyage  that  ia  bi 
me.     There  are  many  things  I  want  to  aak  yon.^ 

As  they  tuned  taward«  the  honse,  sbe  woni 
talking,  but  in  abort,  broken  sentences,  endeavow 
as  it  were,  to  say  something  —  anything'  that  i^ 
leave  no  panse  for  thought.  Tie  old  doorway 
decked  with  hally-boQ|;hs  and  arbatas-twigs,  ia  taM 
hosonr  of  the  day,  and  she  directed  his  ettenlia 
the  graceAil  courtesy  of  the  poor  people,  who 
bethonght  them  of  this  attention;  and  simple  as 
act  was,  it  revealed  to  Harry  the  wondrous  da 
which  had  come  over  these  wild  natives,  noir  that  1 
hearts  hod  been  tonched  by  sympathy  and  kindi 
In  the  old  days  of  long  ago  theie  were  nons  of  t 
things.     Timna  ikRit  w»ra'v&  in!)ft.  no  reco^utiao. 
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shidow  of  melancholy  brooded  drearily  over  all; 
■ought  to  dispel  it 
The  little  children  of  the  school,  dressed  in  their 
baatt  were  all  drawn  up  in  the  Abbey,  to  wish  their 
benefactress  a  hi^py  ChristmaH;  and  Ka^  had  provided 
m  store  of  little  toys  from  Westport  that  was  certain 
to  render  the  hap{>iness  reciprocal.  And  there  were, 
too,  in  the  back-ground,  the  hardy  fishermen  and  their 
eager  to  **pay  their  duty-/'  and  venerable  old 
white  with  years,  were  there,  to  bless  her  who 
had  made  so  many  hearts  light,  and  so  many  homes 


**Here  is  your  Master  Harry,  that  you  all  loved  so 
well,^'  said  Kate,  as  she  gained  the  midst  of  them. 
**Here  he  is,  come  back  to  live  with  you.*' 

And  a  wild  cheer  of  joy  rang  through  the  old 
walls,  while  a  tumultuous  rush  was  made  to  grasp  his 
hand,  or  even  touch  his  coat  What  blessings  were 
vttored  upon  him!  What  honest  praises  of  his  hand- 
some face  and  manly  figure!  How  like  he  was  to 
"his  Honour,*'  but  far  stronger  and  more  upstanding 
than  his  father,  in  the  days  they  knew  him! 

They  overwhelmed  him  witli  questions  about  his 
shipwreck  and  his  perils,  and  his  frank,  simple  manner 
doUghted  them.  Their  own  hardy  natures  could  feel 
for  such  dangers  as  he  told  of,  and  knew  how  to  prise 
the  courage  that  had  confronted  them. 

"These  are  all  our  guests  to-day,  Harry,  said  Kaia 
^Well  come  back  and  see  them  by-and-by.  Mean- 
while, come  with  me.  It  is  our  first  Christmas  dinner 
together;  who  knows  what  long  years  and  time  may 
do?     It  may  not  be  our  last" 

With  all  those  varied  powers  of  pleasing  she  was 


told  Utde  incidentB  of  her  Ddmkni  fifc,  wiA 
■kfltehM  of  ihm  aodotj  tte»;  die  aaKiari  Aftdi 
CMlle  inelf ,  and  A0  woodi  «MmiA  k»  wMi  te  falf 
of  a  paintar;  .md  tten  ihs  o^g  ta^ham  watJbimd 
Itelwn  or  Bpimish  "romnee"  to  die  gmtor,  liD  Vm^ 
ia  the  ecetoij  of  hk  mjujmeut,   afaaoet  ftagatMl 


IVoia  time  to  tune,  too,  Abj  would 
▼isit  tiie  revellen  in  the  Abbajr,  whan,  daee 
together,  the  hardj  peeHBtiy  aal  drinkn^  to  thakffjf 
ChristmM  thai  had  restored  to  them  the  Lottnl  rf 


The  wild  cheer  with  which  they  ^rreeted  Harnr  a 
he  came  amongst  them  sent  a  thriU  throujgh  his  heat 
**Ye8,  this  was  home;  these  were  his  own!^^ 

It  was  almost  daybreak  ere  the  feativities  cendaM. 
and  Kate  whispered  in  Harry^s  ear:  ^^Yonll  havv  a 
commission  from  me  to-morrow.  I  shall  want  yoia 
go  to  Dublin  for  me.     WiU  you  uro?'' 

^*If  I  can  leave  yon,"  mattered  he,  as  with  bat- 
down  head  he  moved  away. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A  ChritlinM  Abroad. 

Let  us  turn  one  moment  to  another  Christmas.  A 
far  more  splendid  table  was  that  aroand  whidi  the 
guests  were  seated.  Glittering  glass  and  silver  adontd 
it,  and  the  company  was  a  courtly  and  diatmgiiiihei 
one. 

Sir  Gervais  Vyner  sat  snrronnded  with  hb  frieadi;, 
happy  in  thft  «i^^  ^ram  lala  ealafliity,  and  briDiaBt 
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Tn  all  the  plow  of  rocoverecl  buoyancy  and  Hpiritn. 
'Kor  were  the  ladiert  of  the  hoiine  \et»  dupoBed  to  enjoy- 
aent.  llie  world  wai«  apiin  al>oiit  to  dawn  upon  them 
In  nmj  fmnshinc,  and  thoy  hailed  it8  coming  with  true 
Might 

Not  one  of  all  tli«ic  wan,  however,  liappicr  than 
Mr.  M' Kin  lay.  Hio  iKTasion  represented  to  hin  mind 
sonethinfT  very  little  short  of  Klysiuui.  To  be  ministered 
In  by  a  French  c(M)k,  in  tlio  midst  of  a  distinpiished 
eompany  who  paid  him  honour,  was  Paradise  itself. 
To  feel  that  while  his  )»aser  wants  were  luxuriumdy 
provitled  for,  all  his  intellectual  sallies  —  small  and 
hvimble  h»  they  were  —  were  met  with  a  hearty  ac- 
ceptance —  was  a  very  intoxicating  sensation.  Thus, 
m»  with  half-close<l  eyes  he  slowly  drew  in  his  Bur^ 
inindy,  his  ears  drew  in,  not  less  ecstatically,  such 
words:  '*IIow  well  said!'  '*How  neatly  put!"  "Have 
jon  hearrl  Mr.  M'Kinlay's  last?"  or,  l»etter  than  all, 
ftir  Cfer\'ais  himself  ** repeating  him,"  endorsing,  as  it 
were,  the  little  bill  he  was  drawing  on  Fame! 

In  happiness  only  inferi<ir  to  this,  Mr.  (irenfell  sat 
opposite  him.  (irenfell  was  at  last  where  he  had 
utriven  for  years  to  be.  The  haughty  "women,"  who 
used  to  Io(»k  so  ccddly  on  him  in  the  l^ark,  now  smiled 
m'Hciously  when  he  talke«],  and  vtmchsafed  towards 
him  a  manner  pfisitively  corrlial.  freorgina  had  said: 
•*I  almost  feel  m  if  we  were  old  friends,  Mr.  (irenfell, 
hearing  ol'  you  so  constantly  fmm  my  brother;**  and 
then  little  playfiil  recognitions  of  his  humour  or  his 
taiiie  would  be  let  fall,  as  '*()f  course  ffoti  will  say  fAi>, 
or  think  tftnt/**  all  showing  how  well  his  nature  had 
been  understood,  and  his  \Try  influence  felt,  yean*  be- 
fore he  was  personally  kuoni'n. 
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These  are  real  flatteries;  tliey  are  the  Rort  of  deli- 
cate incense  which  regale  sensitive  oiganisations  long 
palled  to  grosser  worship.  Tonr  thorough  man  of  the 
world  does  not  want  to  be  ^' praised;^'  he  asks  to  he 
*^ understood,"  because,  in  his  intense  self-love,  he  be- 
lieves that  such  means  more  than  praise.  It  is  die 
delicate  appreciation  of  himself  he  asks  for,  that  yw 
should  know  what  wealth  there  is  in  him,  even  thmigk 
he  has  no  mind  to  display  it 

He  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  insinuation;  besidei 
that,  he  knew  ^^  every  one.^'  And  these  are  the  really 
amusing  people  of  society,  infinitely  more  so  than  those 
who  know  ^^  everything/.*  For  all  purposes  of  engaging 
attention  there  is  no  theme  like  humanity.  Look  at  it 
as  long  and  closely  as  you  will,  and  you  will  see  that 
in  this  great  game  we  call  ^^Life*'  no  two  players  plaj 
alike.  The  first  move  or  two  may  be  the  same,  and 
then,  all  is  different 

There  was  a  third  guest;  he  sat  next  Xtady  Vyner, 
in  the  place  of  honour.  With  a  wig,  the  last  triumph 
of  Parisian  skill,  and  a  delicate  bloom  upon  hb  cheek 
no  peach  could  rival,  Sir  Within  sat  glittering  in  diamond 
studs  and  opal  buttons,  and  his  grand  cross  of  the  Bath. 
He  was  finer  than  the  ^pergne!  and  the  waxlights  t^'inkled 
and  sparkled  on  him  as  though  he  were  frosted  silver 
and  filigree.  His  eyes  had  their  lustre  too  —  uneasy, 
fitful  brightness  —  as  though  the  brain  that  ministered 
to  them  worked  with  moments  of  intermission;  but  more 
significantly  painful  than  all  was  the  little  meaninglesii 
smile  that  sat  upon  his  mouth,  and  never  changed, 
whether  he  spoke  or  listened. 

He  had  told  some  pointless,  rambling ,atory  about 
an  Arclidue\ie«%  «LTidL  «w  ^Q»>a\.  y^^VW  and  a  celebrated 
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Jeir  banker,  which  none  could  follow  or  fathom;  and 
ahaperingly  finished  by  amnring  them  that  all  other 

lioni)  were  incorrect  And  there  was  a  pause  —  a 
painful  silence  that  lasted  al)ove  a  minute.  Very 
awfhl  such  moments  are,  when,  in  the  midst  of  our 
lamgfater  and  our  cheer,  a  terrible  warning  would  seem 
te  whisper  to  our  hearts  that  all  was  not  joy  or  gladnesB 
there  I  and  that  Decay,  perhaps  Death,  was  at  the  board 
«ttoiiigBt  them. 

Chrenfell,  witli  the  hardihood  tliat  became  him,  tried 
4o  rally  the  company,  and  told  the  story  of  the  last 
torrent  scandal,  the  card-cheating  adventure,  in  which 
young  Ladarelle  was  mixed  up.  ^*  They've  given  him 
five  years  at  tlie  galleys,  I  see,  Sir  Within,''  said  he; 
^and,  I  remember,  you  often  predicted  some  such  finish 
to  his  career." 

^^Yes,"  smiled  the  old  man,  tapping  his  jewelled 
snuff-box — "  yes,  you  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Grenfell  — 
qnite  right" 

**Hie  goes  off  to  Toulon  this  very  day,"  resumed 
Chrenfell. 

^He  was  a  channant  garden/'  sud  tlie  old  man, 
with  another  smile;  *^and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
■oeieCy  he  enters." 

To  the  first  provocative  to  laughter  this  mistake 
ezdted,  there  quickly  succeeded  a  far  sadder,  darker 
sentiment,  and  Lady  Vyner  arose,  and  the  party  retired 
io  the  drawing-room. 

*^I  think  our  dining-room  waa  most  uncomfortably 
warm  to-day.  Sir  Within,"  said  Qeorgina;  *'come  and 
aee  if  this  little  salon  here  with  the  open  window  is 
not  very  refreshing  after  it"  And  Sir  Within  bowed 
and  followed  her. 

Lmttreii  0f  Arram.  tt.  *'^V 
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"What  do  yoa  call  thaty  Sir?"  whispered  M'KlnUy 
toGreniell,  as  they  stood  taking  thedr  eoffee  at  awin^. 
"He  has  jnst  tamed  the  comer;  he  has  been  w  long 
loitering  aboat  The  head  is  gone  now,  and,  I  siippou, 
gone  for  ever." 

"H7  position,"  whispered  H'Kinlay  agun,  "is  ■ 
very  painM  one;  he  sent  to  me  this  monting  about  1 
codicil  he  wants  ezecated." 

"Does  he  intend  to  make  me  his  heir?"  asked  tki 
other,  laogbing. 

"  I  opine  not,  Sir.   It  is  of  that  girl  —  Hiss  Lnttrdl, 
they  pretend  to  call  her  now  —  he  was  think' 
really  be  is  not  in  that  state  the  law  reqnires.' 

"The  disposing  mind  —  eh?" 

"Jnst  BO,  Sir.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  face  ■ 
cross-examination  on  the  subject" 

"Very  proper  on  your  part;  proper  and  pmdeat, 
both." 

"Yon  see,  Sir,  the  very  servants  noticed  the  wa; 
he  was  in  to-day.  Harris  actually  passed  him  twice 
without  giving  him  Hock;  he  saw  his  state." 

"Grael  condidon,  when  the  very  flunkeys  fed  be 
one!" 

"I  thought  at  the  time  what  evidence  Harris  wonU 
give  —  I  did,  indeed.  Sir.  No  solidtor  of  rank  in  the 
profession  could  lend  himself  to  such  a  proceeding-" 

"Don't  do  it,  then,"  said  Orenfell,  bluntly. 

"Ah!  it's  very  well  saying  don't  do  it,  Mr.Grenfell, 
bnt  it's  not  so  easy  when  you  have  to  explain  to  your 
client  why  you  'won't  do  it'" 

Grenfell  lit  a  cigarette,  and  smoked  on  witbont  reply. 

"It  was  finding  myself  in  this  diiScnlty,"  continned 
M'Kinlay,  "I  thought  I'd  apply  to  yon." 
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^^To  mel  And  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  to  met'* 

*' Simply,  Sir,  as  Sir  Within's  most  intimate  friend 
—  tbe  person,  of  all  others,  most  likely  to  enjoy  his 
eonfidence." 

^That  may  be  tme  enough  in  one  sense,**  said 
Gkenfell,  evidently  liking  the  flattery  of  the  position 
afttribnted  to  him;  *^bnt  though  we  are,  as  you  observe, 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  each  other,  I  ^ve  you 
any  solemn  word  of  honour  he  never  so  much  as  hinted 
to  me  that  he  was  going  mad.** 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  turned  angrily  away;  such  levi^  was, 
he  felt,  unbecoming  and  misplaced,  nor  was  he  altogether 
easy  in  his  mind  as  to  the  use  a  man  so  unscrupulous 
and  indelicate  might  make  of  a  privileged  communica- 
tion. While  he  stood  thus  irresolute,  Grenfell  came  over 
to  him,  and,  laying  a  finger  on  his  arm,  said: 

**ril  tell  yon  whoUl  manage  this  matter  for  yon 
better  —  infinitely  better  —  than  either  of  us;  Hiss 
Conrtenay.** 

^^Miss  Courtenay!**  repeated  the  lawyer,  with  aston- 
ishment 

*^Tes,  Miss  Courtenay.  You  have  only  to  see,  by 
the  refined  attention  she  bestows  on  him,  how  thoroughly 
she  andemtands  the  break-up  that  has  come  upon  his 
mind;  her  watchful  anxiety  to  screen  him  from  any 
awkward  exposure;  how  carefully  slie  smoothes  down 
tbe  little  difficulties  he  occasionally  finds  at  catching 
tbe  due  of  any  theme.  She  sees  what  he  b  coming  to, 
and  would  evidently  like  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing 
it  wbSie  his  consciousness  yet  remains.** 

**I  almost  think  I  have  remarked  that     I  really 
believe  you  are  right     And  what  could  she  do  —  I 
i,  what  could  I  ask  her  to  do  —  in  this  caseV** 
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"Whatever  you  wer©^  about  to  ask  me!  Fm  sore 
I*m  not  very  clear  what  that  was,  whether  to  uge 
upon  Sir  Within  the  inexpediency  of  giving  away  i 
large  portion  of  his  fortune  to  a  stranger,  or  the  int 
propriety  of  falling  into  idiocy  and  the  hands  of  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy." 

Again  was  Mr.  M^Kinlay  driven  to  the  limit  of  Im 
temper,  but  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  this  maB*i 
levity  was  his  nature,  and  must  be  borne  with. 

*^And  you  advise  my  consulting  Miss  Courtenay 
upon  it?" 

''I  know  of  none  so  capable  to  give  good  counsel; 
and  here  she  comes.  She  has  deposited  the  old  man  in 
that  easy-chair  for  a  doze,  I  fancy.  Strange  enou^, 
the  faculties  that  do  nothing  occasionally  stand  in  ueeti 
of  rest  and  repose!" 

Miss  Courtenay,  after  consigning  Sir  Within  to  the 
comforts  of  a  deep  arm-chair,  turned  again  into  tbe 
garden.  There  was  the  first  quarter  of  a  clear  sharp 
moon  in  the  sky,  and  the  season,  though  mid-winter^ 
was  mild  and  genial,  like  spring.  Mr.  M'Kinlay  was 
not  sorry  to  have  received  this  piece  of  advice  from 
Ghrenfell.  There  was  a  little  suit  of  his  own  he  wanted 
to  press,  and,  by  a  lucky  chance,  he  could  now  do  so, 
while  affecting  to  be  engf^ed  by  other  interests.  Down 
the  steps  he  hastened  at  once,  and  came  up  with  lier 
as  she  stood  at  the  little  balustrade  over  the  sea.  Had 
he  been  a  fine  observer,  or  had  he  even  had  the  com- 
mon tact  of  those  who  frequent  women's  society,  he 
would  have  seen  that  she  was  not  pleased  to  have  been 
followed,  and  that  it  was  herTiumour  to  be  alone,  and 
with  her  own  thoughts.  To  his  little  common-places 
about  the  lovely  night  and  the  perfumed  air,  she  merely 
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itttred  ma  indistinct  assent  He  tried  a  higher  strain, 
and  enlisted  the  stars  and  the  moon,  but  she  only 
aoswered  inth  a  diy  ^*Ye8,  very  bright'* 

**Very  few  more  of  such  exquisite  nights  are  to  fidl 
to  ray  lot,  Miss  Georgina/*  said  he,  nighing.  *^A  day 
or  two  more  must  see  me  plodding  my  weary  way 
northward,  over  the  Mont  GeniH  pass/* 

**I  wonder  yon  don*t  go  by  Marseilles,  or  by  the 
Oomich,**  said  she,  carelessly,  as  though  the  route  itself 
wras  the  point  at  issue. 

*^  WiMt  matters  the  road  which  leads  me  away  from 
where  I  have  been  so  —  happy?**  He  was  going  to  say 
** blest;**  Anit  he  had  not  been  blessed,  and  he  was  too 
torhnirally  honest  in  misdirect  in  his  brief.  No  rejoinder 
of  any  kind  followed  on  this  declaration.  He  paused, 
and  asked  himself,  ''What  next?  Is  the  Court  with 
BM?*^  Oh!  what  stores  of  law  lore,  what  wealth  of 
Ciown  cases  reserved,  what  arguments  in  Banco,  would 
he  not  have  given,  at  tliat  moment,  for  a  little  insight 
nito  that  cunning  labyrinth,  a  woman's  heart!  Willingly 
vonld  he  have  Imrtere^l  the  craft  it  had  taken  years  to 

inralate  for  that  small  knowledge  of  the  sex  yonr 

Attach^  or  rawer  Ensign  seem  to  have  as  a  birth- 
fif^t  ^'I  am  too  abmpt,'*  thought  he.  ''I  must  make 
aiy  approaches  more  patiently  —  more  insidiously.  FU 
laask  my  attack,  and  liegin  witli  Sir  Within.'* 

**I  have  been  plotting  all  day,  Miss  Courtenay,*' 
nid  he,  in  a  calmer  tone,  ''how  to  get  speech  of  you. 
I  am  in  great  want  of  your  wise  counsel  and  kindly 
aaristaaee.  May  I  indulge  the  hope  that  they  will  not 
be  deaied  me?** 

^*Let  me  learn  something  of  the  cause,  Sir,  in  which 
they  are  to  be  exercised.** 
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'^One  for  which  yon  feel  interested;  so  mndi  I  eta 
at  least  assnre  70U.  Indeed/*  added  he,  with  a  mote 
rhetorical  flourish  of  manner,  '^it  is  a  case  that  would 
enlist  the  kindly  sympathies  of  every  generous  heut'^ 

"Yes,  yes  —  I  understand;  a  poor  family  —  t 
distressed  tradesman  —  a  sick  wife  —  ailing  childreB. 
Don^t  tell  me  any  details;  they  are  always  the  same  — 
always  painM.  I  will  suhscrihe,  of  course.  I  only 
wonder  how  yon  chanced  npon  them.  But  never  mind; 
count  on  me,  Mr.  M*Kinlay;  pray  do." 

She  was  turning  impatiently  away,  when  he  followed, 
and  said,  "You  have  totally  misapprehended  me,  Misb 
Gourtenay.  It  was  not  of  a  poor  person  I  was  thiT^king 
at  all.  It  was  of  a  very  rich  one.  I  was  about  to 
bespeak  your  interest  for  Sir  Within  Wardle." 

"For  Sir  Within  Wardle!  What  do  you  mean.  Sir?" 
said  she,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  feeling,  and  with  t 
flush  on  her  cheek,  which,  in  the  faint  light,  fortunatelT 
Mr.  M^Kinlay  failed  to  remark. 

"Yes,  Miss  Gourtenay.  It  is  of  him  I  have  come 
to  speak.  It  is  possible  I  might  not  have  taken  this 
liberty,  but  in  a  recent  conversation  I  have  held  witli 
Mr.  Grenfell,  he  assured  me  that  you,  of  all  others, 
were  the  person  to  whom  I  ought  to  address  myself." 

"Indeed,  Sir,"  said  she,  with  a  stem,  cold  man- 
ner. "May  I  ask  what  led  your  friend  to  this  con- 
clusion?" 

"The  great  friendship  felt  by  this  family  for  Sir 
Within,  the  sincere  interest  taken  by  all  in  his  wel- 
fare," said  he,  hurriedly  and  confusedly,  for  her  tone 
had  alarmed  him,  without  his  knowing  why  or  for 
what 

"Go  on,  Sir;  finish  what  you  have  begun." 
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^*I  WM  going  to  mention  to  you,  Min  Conrtenay/* 
vetomed  he,  in  a  most  confidential  voice,  **that  iHr 
Within  had  sent  for  me  to  his  room  yesterday  morning, 
to  confer  with  him  on  certain  matters  touching  bis  pro- 
pculj.  I  was  not  aware  before  what  a  large  amount 
what  as  his  disposal,  nor  how  free  he  was  to  burden 
the  landed  estate,  for  it  seems  that  his  life-interest  was 
the  lesolt  of  a  certain  family  compact  But  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  details  that  can  only  weary  you/' 

^ On  the  contrary,  M'Kinlay,  it  is  a  subject  you 
haivv  already  made  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  Pny  go  on/* 

And  he  did  go  on;  not  the  less  diffusely  that  she 
gave  him  the  closest  attention ,  and  showed ,  by  an  oc- 
CMonal  shrewd  or  pertinent  question,  with  what  inter- 
est she  listened.  We  are  not  to  suppose  tlie  reailer  as 
«ager  for  these  details,  however,  and  we  skip  them  al- 
together, merely  arriving  at  that  |»oint  of  the  narrative 
wbere  Mr.  M^Kinlay  recounted  the  various  provisions  in 
Bir  Within^B  last  will,  and  the  desire  exprcMscd  by  him 
to  append  a  codiciL 

^Ue  wants,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay/*  said   lie, 
warming  with  his  Uieme  —  **he  wants  to  make  a  s«»rt 
•f  provision  for  thb  girl  he  calle<l  his  ward      •   Mims 
Luttrell,  he  styles  her;  a  project,  of  couhm*,  to  which  I 
have  no  right  to  offer  objection,  unless  pr<»|M»MMl  in  tin) 
manner  in  which  I  heard  it,   and  maintained  im  such 
gronods  as  Sir  Within  was  pleaseii  to  uphold  it.'* 
^And  what  were  these,  |irayV**  said  slio,  iM»ftly. 
^*lt  will  tax  your  gravity  if  I  tell  you,  Miits  Tour- 
tenay,**  said  he,  holding  his  handkerchiof  ti»  lii«  mouth, 
as  though  the  temptation   to   laugh   rould   not  \m  ra 
pressed.    **I  assure  you  it  tried  nic  sorely  when  I  hcNtfil 
him. 


S78 


"Toali  MMom  bdim  me,  JCm 
oertem  y«all  tkink  me 


'^I  hq^  I  fotm  a  Tsiy  dXanrnt  wtoMtoof  jw 

'''Wdi;  Mdd  he,  'I  dMwU  Kke  jm  t» 
eodka,  to  melttde  a  btqoMt  te  IOm  lAttaD; 
in  tlie  event  of  mj  manji^g^  —  daa*t  Imi^,  Kb 
ConitBBaj;  on  mj  honoar  be  said  it  —  *ai  Urn  erat 
of  my  Baoying,  it  wobld  be  laoie  — iMfailiaj  thai  Aa 
matter  were  prarioiisfy  dJepoaad  ot*  ** 

''WeU,  Or!''  said  she;  aad,  Asmt  mmA^wfmk 
was,  it  banished  every  morthfal  enM»tien  eot  ef  lb. 
M*Kinlay's  heart,  and  sent  a  cold  thrill  throng  hin. 

^^It  was  not  the  thought  of  providing  for  this  yuanp 
lady  made  me  langh,  Miss  Conrteaay;  far  from  it  I 
thought  it  laudable,  veiy  laudable;  indeed,  if  ceituB 
stories  were  to  be  believed,  Sir  Within  was  only  jial 
not  generous.  What  amused  me  was  the  pretext,  dis 
possible  event  of  his  marrying.  It  was  that  whici 
overcame  me  completely/' 

*^And  to  which,  as  yon  say,  you  oflfered  strenaooi 
objection?" 

*^No,  Miss  Courtenay.  No.  Nothing  of  the  kini 
I  objected  to  entertain  the  question  of  altering  the  wilL 
accompanied  as  the  request  was  by  what  I  covld  not 
help  regarding  as  symptoms  of  a  wanderin^^,  inoohemt 
intellect'' 

^*What  do  you  mean.  Sir?  Do  yon  intend  to  in- 
sinuate that  Sur  Within  Wardle  is  insane?  Is  dial 
your  meaning?" 

*'I  should  certainly  say  his  mind  is  verging  on  ii 
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beeilitj.  I  don't  tiiiiik  £he  opinion  will  be  disputed  by 
any  one  who  sat  at  table  wiUi  him  to-day.** 

^*I  declare,  Sir,  yon  amaaie  me!^^  cried  she,  in  a 
voice  of  terror.  "Yon  amaee  and  you  frighten  me. 
Are  there  any  others  of  ns  in  whom  yon  detect  incipient 
madneaB?  Did  yon  remark  any  wUdness  in  my  sister's 
eyes,  or  any  traits  of  eccentricity  in  my  mother^s  man- 
ner? To  common,  vulgar  apprehensions  —  to  my 
brother^s  and  my  own  —  Sir  Within  was  most  agreeable 
to-day.  We  thought  him  charming  in  those  little  re- 
miniscences of  a  life  where,  be  it  remembered,  the 
weapons  are  not  the  coarse  armour  of  eveiy-day  society, 
bat  the  polished  courtesies  that  Kings  and  Princes  deal 
in.  I  repeat,  Sir,  to  our  notions  his  imecdotes  and 
illnstrations  were  most  interesting."' 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  stood  aghast.  What  could  have 
brought  down  upon  him  this  avalanche  of  indignation 
and  eloqutoce?  Surely  in  his  remark  on  that  old 
man^s  imbecility  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  insinuate 
anything  against  the  sanity  of  the  others!  His  first 
sensation  was  that  of  terror;  his  second  was  anger.  He 
was  offended  —  "sorely  hurt,''  he  would  have  called 
it  —  to  be  told  that  in  a  matter  of  social  usage,  in 
what  touched  on  conventionalities,  he  was  not  an  eifi- 
eient  testimony. 

"I  am  aware,  fully  aware,  Miss  Courtenay,''  s«ld 
he,  gravely,  "that  Sir  Within's  society  is  not  my  so- 
ciety that  neither  our  associations,  our  topics,  or  our 
ways  of  life,  are  alike;  but,  on  a  question  which  my 
professional  opinion  might  determine  —  and  such  a 
question  might  well  arise  —  I  will  say  that  there  are 
few  men  at  the  English  Bar  would  be  listened  to  with 
more  deference." 
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''Fiddl^&ddle,  Sir!  We  have  aodiiiig  to  do  widi 
the  Bar  or  Barristers,  here.  I  have  a  great  esteeai  f« 
you  —  we  all  have  —  and  I  assure  you  I  can  give  no 
better  proof  of  it  than  by  promising  that  I  wiU  entirdy 
forget  this  conversation  —  every  word  of  it" 

She  waved  her  hand  as  she  said  ^'By-by!^*  and 
flitted  rather  than  walked  away,  leaving  Mr.  M^Kinkj 
in  a  state  of  mingled  shame  and  resentment  that  per 
fectly  overwhelmed  him. 

For  the  honour  of  his  gallantry  I  will  not  record 
the  expressions  with  which  he  coupled  her  name;  th^ 
were  severe  —  they  were  even  uninrofessional;  but  be 
walked  the  garden  alone  till  a  late  hour  of  the  even- 
ing, and  when  Sir  Gervais  went  at  last  in  search  of 
him,  he  refused  to  come  in  to  tea,  alleging  much  pre- 
occupation of  mind,  and  hinting  that  an  urgent  demand 
for  his  presence  in  London  might  possibly  —  he  was 
not  yet  quite  certain  —  oblige  him  to  take  a  veiy 
hurried  leave  of  his  kind  hosts. 

In  fact,  Mr.  M^Kinlay  was  in  the  act  of  determining^ 
with  himself  the  proprie^  of  a  formal  demand  for  Mifls 
Courtenay  in  marriage,  and  endeavouring  to  m^e  it 
appear  that  he  ^^owed  it  to  himself,"  but,  in  reality, 
was  almost  indifferent  as  to  the  upshot  There  are 
such  self-delusions  in  the  lives  of  very  shrewd  men 
when  they  come  to  deal  with  women,  and  in  the  toils 
of  one  of  these  we  leave  him. 
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PSBHAPft  the  night  brought  reflectioii;  at  all  ev«iit«« 
Mr.  M'Kinlaj  had  so  far  recovered  himaelf «  that  ha 
Hse  down  to  breakfast  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and 
nam  of  fresh-opened  letters  in  his  hand«  with  whuae 
eontents  he  purposed  to  amuse  the  company. 

Miss  Courtenaj's  manner  was  so  kind ,  so  aetually 
eoidial,  too,  that  he  felt  perfectly  reassured  cm  Ui6 
seoie  of  their  last  interview;  and  as  Sir  Within  was 
»ot  present  —  he  never  made  his  ap|)earanco  till 
brtia  in  the  afternoon  —  all  went  on  pleasantly  and 
wdL 

Giving  the  precedence  to  "fashionable  inleinKenmi/* 
Mr.  ITKinlay  related  how  certain  icreiit  iieopln  wem 
about  to  marry  certun  other  great  jieople,  with  Inllnia- 
tions  as  to  the  settlements,    and,    in   s«»ina  cMmi,    « 
wmte  account  of  the  costly  presents  to  tha  brldii 
aU  circumstances  which,  somehow,  siMm  to  have  ih«»tr 
iatarest  for  every  age,  and  clasM,  and  rimdition  of  hii 
nanity.     Some  of  these  were  known   to  Vyni^r,  ami 
he  asked  about  them  witli  fUM^ffnifim.     ilnfuMl   kiMrw 
none  of  them  except  by  nanif*,   but  b«t  H|Hik«  oi  ^Utnit 
with  all  the  confidence  «jf  mn  old  mwi  tuUwi$»n  Umt$4 
Of  the  "men/'   without  ujiing  tlitfrir  litlo*;   at  t^tm    'wo 
men,"  as  dear  Lady  Fanny,   or  (iiAt   t-Uitrtttih^   liiiUi 
Lady  Grace.    80  that  bearing  biui  wm  arffiiJiy  imUbiftf 
an  atmosphere  'if  arist/icrary,   iiiftaJji^r  <b«i  P«*#«^a  •* 
every  respiratM 

*'Whai  is  the  Lknr»  )^k>^  w;«b  «il  •!«*  nmU  *m  M, 
Mr.  M'Kiaky?     mkM  O^^^r'^        h  U«   Kmm  Um^ 


taring  my  curiority  in  the  VMMt  pninftil 
last  ten  minuteB.^' 

""This,  my  dearlCin  Coniteonyr  nid  Iw,  Iqiic 
his  hand  on  a  somewhat  halky  pareel,  ^^is  not  fivm 
thoogh  h  Game  under  ooTer  to  my  addnse.  It  ii  fci 
Sir  WiiStdjBL  Waidle,  in  a  lady's  handwriting;* 

''i  diink  I  know  the  hand;'  aaid  Ifiv  CumliMy. 
as  she  bent  her  head  over  it 

''Of  coarse  yon  do,  Aant  (Seorgy.  It  is  Em^ 
Vohody  ever  made  thoae  dear  Utde  rouid  aynihsh  te 
hnetf.    It  b  the  yefy  prettkst  writing  in  the  worii." 

''  By  die  way;'  said  Mr.  M'Kinlay ,  aeardUng  sbm^ 
Ihe  |M^ien  before  him,  ''there  is  something  hoe  — I 
jnst  glanced  at  it  —  finom  that  yonng  lady.  At,  hat 
it  is!  Yon  know,  Sir  Gervjus,  that  yon  instnicted  w 
to  write  to  the  land  agents  of  the  late  Mr.  LnttreD.  an^ 
inform  them  of  your  intention  to  confirm  the  deed  «f 
gift  of  the  lodge  in  Donegal  on  Miss  Lnttrell;  in  tm- 
seqaenee  of  which  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Cane  and  Csrta. 
and  here  is  their  reply.  Bnt  perhaps  I  had  better  kiicp 
these  bnsinesB  matters  for  another  opportunity?*" 

"Not  at  ail.  We  are  aU  friends  here^  and  all  aboei 
eqmdly  interested  in  these  affairs/'  said  Sir  Gerru. 
"Go  on." 

Mr.  M^Kinlay  mumbled  over,  in  an  indistinct  tone, 
something  that  soanded  like  an  apology  for  not  harisfr 
more  promptly  answered  his  late  communication.  ^  'It 
was  only  yesterday,'*'  he  read  aloud,  ^^  Uhat  we  were 
in  receipt  of  Miss  LuttrelFs  reply.  The  young  Isdj 
refiises  to  accept  of  the  property  in  question.  Ski 
declines  to  admit  that  it  had  been  at  any  time  io  the 
possession  of  her  family ,  and  desires  me«  while  ex- 
pressing Vi«t  dft«^  «^i^8A  of  gratitude,  to  explain  tliat 
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aMociatttd  ae  the  spot  b  ti»  ker  «rii  a  jtrat  oUmitr, 
k  never  could  be  an  object  ot  ber  denre  or  am- 
bition.* " 

*^8be  refen  to  tbat  scrimma^  wbere  ber  old  grand- 
Vitber  killed  a  man/'  said  GreiifeU.  nifrinz  bb  tea. 
^Beally  I  fancied  thej  t*«ok  the^e  tbingv  ninch  eaner 
In  Ireland;^ 

^^  Don't  yon  liee  tbat  tbe  yoanir  ladj  is  of  tbe  ex- 
alted aebool?  Not  to  nj  tbat.  atf  *be  atwayi  gambled 
fcr  a  bigb  stake,  sbe  can't  abide  V»w  play.** 

Tbiri  bitter  <i|ieecb  Geur^ina  addrMed  directly  to 
Orenfell,  as  tbe  one  per»n  in  tbe  eonpany  adapted  to 
eomprebend  it.  He  n<Nided  and  iiniile«l  a  perftet  ae> 
qnieecenee  witb  ber.  and  Mr.  M'Kiulay  read  on: 

**  ^  For  yonr  own  guidance,  therefore,  as  well  as  Sir 
Oerraif  Vyner's  —  if  you  should  desire  t^i  make  tbe 
ef>mmanication  U>  bim  —  I  may  remark,  tbat  any 
Hutkei'  insistanoe  on  tbis  pn^ject  would  be  perfectly  in- 
effectnaL  Everj-tbing  I  bave  seen  of  Miiw  Lnttrell  baa 
■hown  ber  to  be  a  person  of  moi»t  inflexible  will,  and 
a  determination  lar  beyond  the  common.  Tbin  will  be 
apparent  to  you  when  you  hoar  that  she  is  equally  re- 
•olTed  to  make  over  the  Arran  etftate,  lMH|ueathed  to 
her  by  ber  Ute  uncle,  to  tbe  present  Mr.  LuttreU, 
leaving  herself,  as  I  may  say,  totally  penniless  and  un- 
provided for.'" 

"What  a  noble-hearted,  genenms  girll"  cried  Vyner. 

""llie  dear,  high-hearte<1  Kate!'*  murmured  Ada 

**A  most  artful,  designing  niiux!'*  whispered  Geor- 
gina  to  Grenfell;  *'but  I  suspect  tbat  her  hcheme  will 
not  bave  tbe  success  she  anticipates.*' 

'''Of  ooune,'"  read  on  MKinlay,  ''*I  mention  tbe 
laat  in  perfect  confidence  to  you.' " 


''Oil,  of  eounel**  Inoke  m  GaiKgina,  ^^wkj  inrlb 
ITKiiilay;  the  Toy  fint  tail  I  diaeovw  m  o^dirf 
aogdie  self-devoUoii,  FU  eertamly  iBipart  it  li  ]■ 
midar  the  bmI  of  invioUile  aeoMj.  IGnd^  Attrfii^ 
that  yoa  tell  nobody  what  a  mhui  of  goodaew,  d 
charity,  aad  self-denial  I  anu'* 

Ifr.  If'Kiiilay  bowed  an  aoquieBcenee,  not  aevank 
tlia  least  to  wbat  he  was  aceading,  so  omtuaa  m 
be  by  the  afltDimdiiig  awii  awm  that  the  wotU  e» 
tamed  one  creatue  who  fefbaed  to  aeeept  a  k^Kf  « 
«rail  henelf  of  a  gift. 

''I  am  sach  a  poor,  weak-minded,  vaciTlatfiiy  hiB| 
myself,"  said  Georgbia,  sdll  tmrning  to  Gfenftl  • 
most  likely  to  appreciate  ber  meaning,  ^^tbat  I  reiflj 
feel  terrified  in  the  presence  of  these  great-fiooM 
creatores,  who  refuse  to  be  stirred  by  the  comnoa 
motives  of  humanity/' 

''The  girl  must  be  a  fool!''  muttered  M^Kiabj, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  postscript  of  C«iie''s  letter  — 
''a  perfect  fool!''  But,  without  explaining  whj  k 
thought  so,  he  bundled  up  his  papers,  and  hunied 
away. 

''What  is  the  mysterious  parcel?  I  am  dying  tv 
know  the  contents  of  it,"  said  Greorgina,  as  she  stood 
at  a  window  with  CrrenfelL 

I  think  I  could  guess,"  said  he,  slowly. 
You  think  you  could  guess!     And  you  hare  tkt 
coolness  to  tell  me  this,  seeing  aU  the  tortures  of  nj 
curiosity!" 

"It  is  by  the  shape  of  the  packet  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  I  know  what  is  in  it*' 

"Pray  teU  me!    Do  tell  me!"  said  she,  ent^el^ 
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''I  don't  think  I  can.  I  don't  think  I  ought  I 
mean,"  said  he,  in  a  more  apologetic  tone  —  ^^I  mean, 
it  is  not  my  secret  It  is  another's  —  that  is,  if  my 
guess  be  the  right  one." 

^*And  you  have  the  courage  to  heighten  my  eager- 
ness by  all  this  preamble!  Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Gren- 
fell,  they  told  me,  that  of  all  the  men  about  town,  none 
knew  women  as  you  did!" 

^'Who  told  you  that?"  asked  he,  eagerly. 

^'Scores  of  people."  And  she  quoted  at  random  the 
most  distinguished  names  of  her  acquaintance,  every 
syllable  of  their  high-sounding  titles  falling  on  Gren- 
fell's  ear  with  a  cadence  perfectly  enthralling.  ^^Come, 
now,"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  entreaty,  *^ don't  worry 
me  any  longer.  You  see  I  know  more  than  one  half 
of  the  secret,  if  it  be  a  secret,  already;  from  whom  it 
comes,  and  to  whom  it  is  addressed." 

^^I  am  in  your  hands,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  sub- 
mission. "Gome  out  into  the  garden,  and  TU  tell  you 
aU  I  know." 

Georgina  accepted  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  they 
passed  out  into  a  shady  alley  that  led  down  to  the  sea. 

''If  I  be  right,"  said  he,  "and  I'd  go  the  length  of 
a  wager  that  I  am,  the  packet  you  saw  on  the  break- 
fast-table contains  one  of  the  most  costly  ornaments  a 
woman  ever  wore.  It  was  a  royal  present  on  the  wed- 
ding-day of  Sir  Within  Wardle's  mother,  and  sent  by 
him  to  fulfil  the  same  office  to  Miss  Luttrell  on  be- 
coming Mrs.  Ladarelle." 

"You  know  this!"  said  she,  in  a  slow,  collected 
tone. 

"I  know  it  because  he  sent  me  to  his  gem-room  at 
Dalradem  to  fetch  it    He  opened  the  casket  in  my 
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presence,  he  ahowed  me  the  jewels,  he  exphuned  to  me 
the  peculiar  setting.  Emeralds  on  one  side,  optb  oa 
the  other,  so  as  to  present  two  distiact  suites  of  onir 
ments.  I  remember  his  words,  and  how  his  Upi 
trembled  as  he  said,  'Ladies  in  these  times  were  wgA 
to  turn  their  necklaces,  now  they  only  change  thnr 
affections!'  You'd  scarcely  believe  it.  Miss  CourteiMij, 
but  it  is  fact,  positive  fact,  the  poor  old  man  had  beei 
in  love  with  her." 

"I  certainly  cannot  stretch  my  credulity  to  that  ex- 
tent, Mr.  Qrenfell,"  said  she,  with  a  shade  of  vezatioi 
in  her  voice,  "though  I  could  readily  believe  how  as 
artful,  unprincipled  girl,  with  a- field  all  her  own,  conU 
manage  to  ensnare  a  most  gentle,  confiding  nature  intt 
a  degree  of  interest  for  her,  that  she  would  speedilj 
assume  to  be  a  more  tender  feeling.  And  was  tk 
casket  sent  to  her^  Mr.  Grenfell?*'  asked  she,  in  a  sud- 
denly altered  tone. 

''Yes,  I  enclosed  it,  with  an  inscription  dictated  bj 
Sir  Within  himself." 

''And  she  sends  it  back  to  him?"  said  she,  pondo^ 
ing  over  each  word  as  though  it  were  charged  with  t 
deep  significance. 

"It  would  seem  so." 

"I  think  you  guess  why.  I  am  certain,  if  I  hkU 
not  taken  a  very  wrong  measure  of  Mr.  Orenfidl'i 
acuteness,  that  he  reads  this  riddle  pretty  much  as  I  do 
myself." 

"It  is  by  no  means  improbable,"  sud  Grenfell,  who 
quickly  saw  the  line  her  suspicions  had  taken.  "I 
think  it  veiy  likely  the  same  interpretation  has  occuntd 
to  each  of  us." 

"Give  me  yours,"  said  she,  eagerly. 
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*^Hy  reading  is  this,"  replied  he:  "she  has  returned 
his  present  on  the  ground  Uiat,  not  being  Mrs.  Lada- 
relle,  she  has  no  claim  to  it  The  restitution  serving 
to  show  at  the  same  moment  a  punctilious  sense  of 
honour,  and,  what  she  is  fully  as  eager  to  establish, 
the  fact  that,  being  still  unmarried,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  Sir  Within  himself  from  a  renewal  of  his  former 
pretensions." 

"How  well  you  know  her  I  How  thoroughly  you 
appreciate  her  wily,  subtle  nature!"  cried  she,  in  wann 
admiration. 

"Not  that  the  game  wUl  succeed,"  added  he;  "the 
poor  old  man  is  now  beyond  such  captivations  as  once 
enthralled  him." 

"How  so?  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  she, 
sharply. 

"I  mean  simply  what  we  all  see.  He  is  rapidly 
sinking  into  second  childhood." 

"I  declare,  Mr.  Qrenfell,  you  astonish  me!"  said 
she,  with  an  almost  impetuous  force  of  manner.  "At 
one  moment  you  display  a  most^-remarkable  acuteness 
in  reading  motives  and  deciphering  intentions,  and 
now  you  make  an  observation  actually  worthy  of  Mr. 
M'Kinlay." 

"And  80  you  do  not  agree  with  me?  "  asked  he. 

"Agree  with  you!  certainly  not  Sir  Within  Wardle 
is  an  old  firiend  of  ours.  Certain  peculiarities  of  manner, 
he  has.  In  a  great  measure  they  have  been  impressed 
upon  him  by  the  circumstances  of  his  station.  An  am- 
bassador, a  great  man  himself,  is  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  a  sovereign,  who  is  still  greater.  The  con- 
flict of  dignity  with  the  respect  due  to  royalty  makes 
np  a  very  intricate  code  of  conduct  and  manner  of 
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which  the  possessor  cannot  always  disembanaas  Umaelf, 
even  in  the  society  of  his  eqnals.  Something  of  tUs 
you  may  have  remarked  in  Sir  Within's  manner;  nothiii^ 
beyond  it,  I  am  confidently 

'*I  only  hope,  my  dear  Miss  Conrtenay,  that,  if  tke 
day  should  come  when  my  own  faculties  begin  to  ^ 
me,  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  you  for  my 
defender." 

'^The  way  to  ensure  my  advocacy  will  certamly 
not  be  by  attacking  an  old  and  dear  Mend!'*  said  she, 
with  deep  resentment  in  tone;  and  she  turned  abruptly 
and  entered  the  house. 

Mr.  Grenfell  looked  after  her  for  a  moment  in  some 
astonishment.  He  was  evidently  unprepared  for  this 
sudden  outburst -of  passion,  but  he  quickly  recovered 
himself,  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  resumed  his  walk, 
muttering  below  his  breath  as  he  went:  ''So,  then,  thU 
is  the  game!  What  a  stupid  fool  I  have  been  not  to 
have  seen  it  before!  All  happening  under  my  very 
eyes,  too!  I  must  say,  she  has  done  it  cleverly  —  very 
cleverly.^'  And  with  his  cordial  appreciation  of  female 
skill,  he  lit  his  cigar,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  sea- 
wall, smoked  and  ruminated  during  the  morning.  There 
were  many  aspects  of  the  question  that  struck  him, 
and  he  turned  from  the  present  to  the  future  with  all 
that  ready-wittedness  that  had  so  long  favoured  him 
in  life. 

He  heard  the  bell  ring  for  luncheon,  but  he  never 
stirred;  he  was  not  hungry,  neither  particularly  anxious 
to  meet  Miss  Courtenay  again.  He  preferred  to  have 
some  few  words  with  her  alone  ere  they  met  in  society. 
He  thought  he  had  tact  enough  to  intimate  that  he  saw 
her  project,  and  was  quite  ready  to  abet  it  without 
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anythiiig.  which  oould  offend  her  cUgnitj.  This  done» 
they  would  be  sworn  friends  ever  after.  As  he  sat 
thus  thinking,  he  heard  a  quiet  step  approaching.  It 
was  doubtleBs  a  servMit  sent  to  tell  him  that  luncheon 
was  served,  and  while  doubting  what  reply  to  make, 
be  heard  M'Kinlay  call  out,  *'I  have  found  you  at  lastl 
I  have  been  all  over  the  house  in  search  of  you.^* 

''What  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened?  Why 
are  you  so  flurried  —  eh?" 

''I  am  not  flurried.  I  am  perfectly  calm,  perfectly 
collected  —  at  least,  as  collected  as  a  man  can  hope 
to  be  who  has  had  to  listen  for  half  an  hour  to  such 
revelations  as  I  have  had  made  me;  but  it  is  all  over 
now,  and  I  am  thankful  it  is.    All  over  and  finished!** 

''What  is  over?     What  in  finished?** 

"Everything,  Sir  —  eveiything!  I  leave  this  within 
an  hour  —  earlier  if  I  can.  I  have  sent  two  messengers 
for  the  horses,  and  Fd  leave  on  foot  —  ay.  Sir,  on  foot 
—  rather  than  pass  another  day  under  this  roofl** 

"Will  you  have  the  extreme  kindness  to  tell  me 
why  you  are  going  off  in  this  fashion?** 

Instead  of  compljring  with  this  reasonable  request, 
Mr.  M'Kinlay  burst  out  into  a  passinate  torrent,  in 
which  the  words  "Dupe!**  "Fool!**  and  "Cajoled!** 
were  alone  very  audible,  but  his  indignation  subsided 
afler  a  while  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  state  that  he 
had  been  sent  for  by  Sir  Within,  after  breakfast,  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  that  codicil  he  had 
spoken  of  on  the  previous  day. 

"  He  was  more  eager  than  ever  about  it.  Sir,**  said 
he.  "The  giri  had  written  him  some  very  toochioy 
lines  of  adieu,  and  I  found  him  in  tears  as  I  eame  to 
his  bedside.   I  must  own,  too,  that  he  talked  more  sen* 
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gibly  and  more  collectedly  than  before ,  And  sidd,  b  a 
tone  of  much  meaning,  ^When  a  man  ia  so  old  and  m 
friendless  as  I  am,  he  ought  to  be  thankful  to  do  aU 
the  good  he  can,  and  not  speculate  on  any  retaras 
either  in  feeling  or  affection/  I  left  him,  Sir,  to  make 
a  brief  draft  of  what  he  had  been  intimating  to  me.  It 
would  take  me,  I  told  him,  about  a  couple  of  honrSf 
but  I  hoped  I  could  complete  it  in  that  time.  Punctnal 
to  a  minute,  I  was  at  his  door  at  one  o^cloek;  but 
guess  my  surprise  when  Miss  CoUrtenay's  voice  said, 
^Gome  in!'  Sir  Within  was  in  his  dressing-gown,  seated 
at  the  fire,  the  table  before  him  covered  with  gems  and 
trinkets,  'with  which  he  appeared  to  be  intently  occupied. 
'Sit  down,  M*Kinlay,'  said  he,  courteously.  *I  want 
you  to  choose  something  here  —  something  that  Mrs. 
M*Kinlay  would  honour  me  by  accepting.'  She  whis- 
pered a  word  or  two  hastily  in  his  ear,  and  he  cot- 
rectcd  himself  at  once,  saying,  *I  ask  pardon!  I  meant 
your  respected  mother.  I  remember  you  are  a  widower.' 
To  withdraw  his  mind  from  this  pain  Ail  wandering?,  I 
opened  my  roll  of  papers  and  mentioned  their  con- 
tents. Again  she  whispered  him  something,  but  he  was 
evidently  unable  to  follow  her  meaning;  for  he  stared 
blankly  at  her,  then  at  me,  and  said,  *Ye8,  certainly,  I 
acquiesce  in  everything.'  *It  will  be  better,  perhaps 
to  defer  these  little  matters,  Miss  Gourtenay,'  said  I 
*  to  some  moment  when  Sir  Within  may  feel  more  equal 
to  the  fatigue  of  business.'  She  stooped  down  and  said 
something  to  him,  and  suddenly  his  eyes  sparkled,  his 
cheek  flushed,  and,  laying  his  hand  with  emphasis  on 
the  table,  he  said,  *I  have  no  need  of  Law  or  Lawyers, 
Sir!  This  lady,  in  doing  me  the  honour  to  accord  me 
her  hand,  has  made  her  gift  to  me  more  precious  by  a 
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boundless  act  of  confidence;  she  will  accept  of  no  settle- 
ments/ ^ Great  Heavens!  Miss  Coortenay,*  whispered 
I,  *is  he  not  wandering  in  his  mind?  Sorely  this  is 
raving!'  *I  think,  Sir,  you  will  find  that  the  only  per- 
son present  whose  facnlties  are  at  fiiult  is  Mr.  M'Kinlay. 
Certainly  I  claim  exemption  both  for  Sir  Within  Wardle 
and  myself.*  It  was  all  tme,  Sir  —  true  as  I  stand 
bere!  She  is  to  be  his  wife.  As  to  her  geoerositj 
abont  the  settlements,  I  understood  it  at  once.  She 
had  got  the  whole  detail  of  the  property  from  me  only 
yesterday,  and  knew  that  provision  was  made  —  a 
splendid  provision,  too  —  for  whomsoever  he  might 
marry.     So  much  for  the  trustfulness!*' 

"But  what  does  it  signify  to  you,  M*Kinlay?  You 
are  not  a  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  function  to  look  after 
deranged  old  men  and  fatherless  young  ladies,  and  I 
don't  suppose  the  loss  of  a  settlement  to  draw  will  be 
a  heart-break  to  you.'* 

"No,  Sir;  but,  lawyer  as  I  am,  there  are  depths  of 
perfidy  Tm  not  prepared  for." 

"Come  in  and  wish  them  joy,  M'Kinlay.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  it  might  have  been  worse.  Old  Sir 
Within's  misfortune  might  have  befallen  you  or  my- 
self!" 
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""Tou  sae.  Sir,  die  ii  ohiliiiito  *  mil  Hz.  Cm  ti 
HiRjr  lAttnUf  ts  Umbj  wat  floadsd  togtBdrnt  m  kii  fo- 
▼lis  <^Bee.  ^Bhe  is  detenunti  to  wulkm  ow  At  ir 
nun  estate  to  700,  and  equl^  detaimiuied  to  shI  ftr 
AnsCraUa  on  the  8tli  of  aeit  ■MMitli.*' 

""I  eaa  be  obaliiiate  too,*"  said  Hany,  widi  a  tat 
brow  and  a  daik  ftown  —  ^I  ean  he  0I 
70a  will  see,  peibaps,  in  a  day  or  two.** 

"^  After  all,  Sir,  one  mat  really  testpe 
It  b  dear  enongb,  if  your  father  had  not  bdieved  m 
your  death,  he  never  would  have  made  the  will  in  her 
favour." 

''It  18  not  of  that  I  am  thinking/*  said  LnttreO. 
with  a  tone  of  half  irritation;  and  then  eeeiog  by  tbe 
blank  look  -of  astonishment  in  the  other^s  face  tbt 
some  explanation  was  neeessaiy,  he  added,  ^It  wv 
abont  this  foolish  joomey,  this  voyage ,  my  thoagki 
were  busy.     Is  there  no  way  to  put  her  off  it?'* 

''I  am  afraid  not  AU  I  have  said  —  all  my  wifr 
has  said  —  has  gone  for  nothing.  Some  notion  in  ker 
head  about  the  gratitude  she  owes  this  old  man  over 
bears  every  other  consideration,  and  she  goes  00  re 
peating,  I  am  the  only  living  thing  be  trusts  in.  I 
must  not  let  him  die  in  disbelief  of  all  humanity.*" 
Harry  made  a  gesture  of  impatient  meaning,  but  said 
nothmg,  and  Gaue  went  on:  ^'I  don't  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  more  than  my  wife  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  all  in  vain;  and  indeed,  at  last.  Hiss  Luttrell 
closed  the  discussion  by  saying:  'I  know  you'd  like 
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tliat  we  should  part  good  firiends;  well,  then,  let  ob  not 
discuss  this  any  more.  You  may  shake  the  coura^  I 
shall  need  to  carry  me  through  my  project,  but  you'll 
not  change  my  determination  to  attempt  it'  These 
were  her  last  words  here." 

'^They  were  all  the  same!*'  muttered  Harry,  im- 
patiently, as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  **A11 
the  same!'" 

''  It  was  what  she  hinted.  Sir?" 

^^How  do  yon  mean  —  in  what  way  did  sha 
hint  it?" 

^*She  said  one  morning  —  she  was  unusually 
excited  that  day  —  something  about  the  wilfulness  of 
peasant  natures,  that  all  the  gilding  good  fortune  could 
Uy  on  them  never  succeeded  in  hiding  the  base  metal 
beneath;  and  at  last,  as  if  carried  away  by  pas8ion« 
and  unable  to  control  herself,  she  exclaimed,  "Til  do 
it,  if  it  was  only  to  let  me  feel  real  for  oncel  Fm 
sick  of  shams  I  —  a  sham  position,  a  sham  name,  and 
a  sham  fortune  I'" 

''I  offered  her  the  share  of  mine,  and  she  rei\ised 
me,"  said  Luttrell,  with  a  bitterness  that  revealed  his 
feeling. 

''You  offered  to  make  her  your  wife,  Sirl"  cried 
Cane,  in  astonishment 

''What  so  surprises  you  in  that?"  said  Harry, 
hastily.  "Except  it  be,"  added  he,  after  a  moment, 
"my  presumption  in  aspiring  to  one  so  far  superior 
to  me." 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Mrs.  Cane,  Mr.  LuttrelL 
I  really  am  very  anxious  you  would  speak  to  her." 

"I  guess  your  meaning  —  at  least,  I  suspect  I  do* 
Yuu  intend  that  your  wife  should  tell  me  that  scandal 
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about  the  secret  marriage,  that  dark  stoiy  of  her  de- 
parture from  Arran,  and  het  repentant  return  to  H; 
but  I  know  it  all,  every  word  of  it,  already.*' 

"And  from  whom?" 

"From  herself  —  from  her  own  lips;  confirmed,  if 
I  wanted  confirmation,  by  other  testimony." 

"I  think  she  did  well  to  tell  you,"  said  Cane,  in  t 
half  uncertain  tone. 

"  Of  course  she  did  right  -  It  was  for  me  to  vindi- 
cate her,  if  she  had  been  wronged,  and  I  would  have 
done  so,  too,  if  the  law  had  not  been  before  me.  Ton 
know  that  the  scoundrel  is  sentenced  to  the  galleys?" 

Cane  did  not  know  it,  and  heard  the  story  with 
astonishment,  and  so  much  of  what  indicated  curiosity, 
that  Harry  repeated  all  Kate  had  told  him  frt>m  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

"Would  you  do  me  the  great  favour  to  repeat 
this  to  my  wife?  She  is  sincerely  attached  to  Mbi* 
Luttrell,  and  this  narrative  will  give  her  unspeakable 
pleasure." 

"Tell  her,  from  me,  that  her  affection  is  not  mis- 
placed —  she  deserves  it  all!"  muttered  Harry,  as  be 
laid  his  head  moodily  against  the  window,  and  stood 
lost  in  thought. 

"Here  comes  the  postman.  I  am  expecting  a  letter 
from  the  captain  of  the  Australian  packet-ship,  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  I  had  made  in  Miss  Luttrell's 
behalf." 

The  servant  entered  with  a  packet  of  letters  as  be 
spoke,  from  which  Cane  quickly  selected  one. 

"This  is  what  I  looked  for.  Let  us  see  what  it 
says: 
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Dear  Sir,  —  I  find  that  I  shall  be  able  to  place 
the  poop  cabin  at  MIks  L/s  disposal,  as  my  owner^s 
siMterH  will  not  ^  out  this  spring.  It  is  necessary  she 
shoald  come  over  here  at  once,  if  there  be  any  trifling 
changes  she  woald  like  made  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ment. The  terms,  I  beliere,  are  already  well  onder- 
Btood  between  us.  By  the  Hamburg  packet-ship  Drti 
Heiligr^  we  learn  that  the  last  outward-bound  vessels 
have  met  rough  weather,  and  a  convict-ship,  the  Bltutt^ 
was  still  more  unfortunate.  Cholera  broke  out  on 
board ,  and  carried  off  seventy- three  of  the  prisoners  in 
eleven  days.'" 

• 
There  was  a  postscript  marked  confidential,    but 
Cane  read  it  aloud: 

''*Can  you  tell  me  if  a  certain  Harry  Luttrell,  who 
has  signed  articles  with  me  as  second  mate,  is  any 
relation  of  Miss  L.'s?  He  has  given  me  a  deposit  of 
twenty  pounds,  but  my  men  think  he  is  no  seaman, 
nor  has  ever  been  at  sea.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
him,  —  what?'" 

''Yes!"  said  Harry,  lioldly.  ''Tell  him  you  know 
him  well;  that  he  was  with  yon  when  you  read  aloud 
that  passage  in  his  letter;  assure  him  —  as  you  may 
with  a  safe  conscience  —  that  he  is  a  good  sailor,  and 
add,  on  my  part,  that  he  has  no  right  to  make  any 
other  inquiries  about  him." 

"And  do  you  really  intend  to  make  this  voyage?** 

"Of  course  I  do!     I  told  you  a  while  ago  1  could 

be  as  obstinate  as  my  oousin.     Yoq*U  see  if  I  don*t 
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keep  my  word.    Mmi  me,  however;  no  vordofiUi 
to  MiBs  LuttrelL     I  charge  yon  thatl^ 

'^And  the  property.  Sir!     What  are  your  vim 
respectiiig  the  estate?'* 

'"  I  shall  write  to  yon.  Til  think  of  it,''  said  Hsij. 
carelessly.  After  a  few  worda  more,  they  partti 
Harry  had  some  things  to  hay  in  the  city,  some  sb^ 
preparations  for  the  long  voyage  before  him;  hnt,  pro- 
mising Cane  to  come  back  and  take  a  family  daiua 
with  him,  he  went  his  way.  For  some  hoon  te 
walked  the  streets  half  nnconscionsly,  a  vagne  m- 
pression  over  him  that  there  was  something  he  hid  i» 
do,  certain  people  to  see,  certain  places  to  viut;  bat » 
engi^ged  was  he  with  tlie  thought  of  Kate  and  W 
fortunes,  his  mind  had  no  room  for  mure.  "'She  shiH 
see/'  muttered  he  to  himself,  '*that  I  am  not  to  Ke 
shaken  off.  My  Luttrell  obstinacy,  if  she  will  call  i* 
so,  is  a^  iixed  as  her  own.  Country  has  no  tie  for  nf. 
Where  she  is,  there  shall  be  my  country.**  Some  teaz« 
he  had  lest  Cane  should  tell  her  of  his  determinatiiii 
to  sail  in  the  same  ship  with  her.  She  was  qai» 
capable  of  outwitting  him  if  she  could  only  get  a  cta» 
to  this.  Would  Cane  dare  to  disobey  him?  Wonli 
he  face  the  consequences  of  his  betrayal?  From  the^ 
thoughts  he  wandered  on  to  others  —  as  to  how  Ka:« 
would  behave  when  she  found  he  had  followed  ha 
Would  this  proof  of  attachment  move  her?  Would 
she  resent  it  as  a  persecution?  Hers  was  so  strangt 
a  nature,  anything  might  come  of  it.  ""llie  »ame 
pride  that  made  her  relnse  me,  may  urge  her  m  du 
mure.  As  she  said  so  haughtily  to  me  at  Amuu  'The 
peasant  remedy  has  failed  to  cure  the  Lnttrell  malady: 
another  cure  lau&t  be  sought  fori*'* 
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Harry  had  scarcely  knocked  at  Gane^s  door,  when 
it  was  opened  by  Cane  himself,  who  hurriedly  said,  '^I 
have  been  waiting  for  you.  Come  in  here;^'>and  led 
him  into  his  own  room.  "She^s  above  stairs.  She  has 
just  come,**  whispered  he. 

"Who?"  asked  Harry,  eagerly.     "Who?" 

"Your  cousin  —  Miss  Luttrell.  A  letter  from  the 
surgeon  of  the  convict-ship  has*  conveyed  news  of  old 
Malone^s  death,  and  she  has  come  up  to  free  herself 
firom  her  arrangement  with  the  captain.     And " 

He  stopped  and  hesitated  with  such  evident  confrision, 
that  Harry  said,  "Oo  on,  Sir;  finish  what  you  were 
about  to  say." 

"It  is  her  secret,  not  mine,  Mr.  Luttrell;  and  I 
know  it  only  through  my  wife." 

"I  insist  on  hearing  it  I  am  her  nearest  of  kin, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  know  whatever  concerns  her." 

"I  have  already  told  you  what  I  promised  to  keep 
secret  I  was  pledged  not  to  l^y  she  was  here.  I 
came  down  to  make  some  excuse  for  not  receiving  you 
to-day  at  dinner  —  some  pretext  of  my  wife's  illness. 
I  beg,  I  entreat  you  will  not  ask  me  for  more." 

"I  insist  upon  all  you  know,"  was  Harry's  stem 
reply. 

"How  do  I  even  know  it,"  cried  Cane,  in  despair, 
"fix)m  a  few  incoherent  words  my  wife  whispered  in 
my  ear  as  she  passed  me?  Were  I  to  tell,  it  may  be 
only  to  mislead  you." 

"Tell  me,  whatever  may  come  of  it" 

Cane  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  at  last,  coming  in  front  of  Luttrell,  said:  "She  is 
about  to  take  back  her  old  name,  and  with  it  the 
humble  fortune  that  belonged  to  it     She  says  you  and 
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yoiiTB  have  gaffered  emom^  from  die  ulmppj  tklift 
bound  ycm  to  her  fiunify.  She  k  reaolved  yn  M 
never  see,  never  hear  of  her  afun.  She  took  kvhA 
look  at  Arran  last  ni|^  To-nMnmnr  ehe  deekm  ill 
will  go  away  from  this,  where  aoiie  diall  traee  hK 
There's  her  secretl  I  charge  yoa  not  to  betnj  hm 
yon  Game  by  it** 

**Let  me  see  her;  let  me  ^eak  with  k».** 

*^How  can  I?  I  have  pcomiaed  alreaity  &■!  jm 
.should  not  hear  ehe  is  here.'* 

"Send  for  your  wifo,  and  let  me  apeak  to  hv.  I 
most  —  I  will  speak  to  her.** 

"Oo  into  that  room  for  a  moment,  then,  and  I  wl 
advise  with  my  wife  what  is  to  be  done.** 

Harry  passed  into  the  room  and  sat  down.  Hf 
heard  Cane^s  bell  ring,  and  soon  afterwards  conld  maik 
the  tread  of  a  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  soond  ti 
voices  talking  eagerly  in  the  adjoining  room.  His  iid- 
patience  nearly  maddened  him;  his  heart  beat  so  tim 
he  felt  as  if  Ids  chest  conld  not  contain  it:  the  vesMb 
of  his  neck,  too,  throbbed  powerfully.  He  opened  ihi 
window  for  air,  and  then,  as  thoo^  the  space  was  too 
confined,  flung  wide  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  room. 
As  he  did  this,  he  saw  that  it  led  to  the  stairs.  Quicker 
than  all  thought  his  impulse  urged  him.  He  dashed 
up  and  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  Kate  sat  alone, 
and  with  her  head  buried  between  her  hands. 

She  looked  up,  startled  by  his  sudden  entrance,  and 
then,  resuming  her  former  attitude,  said,  in  a  low, 
muffled  voice,  "You  have  heard  what  has  befallen  me. 
I  am  not  fated  to  acquit  the  debt  I  owed.'' 

Harry  sat  down  beside  her  in  silence,  and  she  went 
on;  ^^1  w«a  Vtfs^Vi^  Vlbdil  thia  x^ain  might  have  been 
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spared  us  —  I  mean,  this  meeting  —  it  is  only  more 
sorrow.  However,  as  we  are  once  more  together,  let 
me  thank  you.  I  know  all  that  yon  intended,  all  that 
you  meant  by  me.  I  know  that  you  would  have  come 
with  me,  too.  I  know  all!  Now,  Hany,^^  said  she,  in 
a  more  resolute  voice,  ^^ listen  to  me  calmly.  What  I 
say  to  you  is  no  caprice,  no  passing  thought,  but  the 
long^eamed  conviction  of  much  reflection.  From  my 
people  came  every  misfortune  that  has  crushed  yovra. 
Your  father^s  long  life  of  suffering  —  told  in  his  own 
words  —  his  diaries  —  revealed  in  the  letters  from  his 
friends  —  I  have  read  them  over  and  over  —  was 
caused  by  tliis  fatal  connexion.  Are  these  things  to  be 
forgotten?  or  are  you  cruel  enough  to  ask  me  to  repeat 
the  experiment  that  broke  your  mother^s  heart,  and  left 
yonr  father  friendleeB  and  forBaken?  Where  is  your 
pride,  Sir?  And  if  you  have  none,  where  would  be 
mine,  if  I  were  to  listen  to  you?'* 

"There  comes  the  truth!"  cried  he,  wildly.  "It  is 
your  pride  that  rejects  me.  You,  who  have  lived  in 
great  houses,  and  mixed  with  great  people,  cannot  see 
in  me  anything  but  the  sailor." 

"Oh  no,  no,  no!"  cried  she,  bitterly. 

"I  know  it  —  I  feel  it,  Kate,"  continued  he.  "I 
feel  ashamed  when  my  coarse  hand  touches  your  taper 
fingers.  I  shrink  back  with  misgiving  at  any  little 
familiarity  that  seems  so  inconsistent  between  us.  Even 
my  love  for  you  —  and  God  knows  how  I  love  you! 
—  cannot  mi^e  me  think  myself  your  equal." 

"Oh,  Harry,  do  not  say  such  things  as  these;  do 
not  —  do  not!" 

"I  say  it  —  I  swear  it*,  the  highest  ambition  of 
my  heart  would  be  to  dunk  I  could  deserve  you." 


0hv  Ud  te  hM-MM«M>  hwlHifa,  al  kiM 
«■,  Mia«,  wOfflr,  hiiiliirfj,  .M»  tdl^  Wte 
hv  Ittta  Might  Make  fate— 'Mr  bUy  tMi^Mli 

•n  Ifa*  qulitiee  of  Atr  ^fted  Bktve,  m  ■■■•  to  MM* 
AteMup  sod  iirtenst,  wiA  tke  ngalMH  «f  Ui 
«lMiMlBr^  w  c«rUin  to  Mnds  tum  frieadhH;  tai,  m 
kk  kasM  M  hat  CsBt,  b»  imphrad  bar>  if  anj'  paMi 
te  dl  Ui  bther'fl  lov«  o»sU  nova  her,  to  bdu  p^  « 
■Mlknrhim. 

Ite*  WM  a  Mep  «n  dw  ttair  as  Huiy  Mtasdh* 
itmA  m1  Mtid,  "Let  tUi  be  nine,  Kate;  gira  h  to  m, 
■ttd  ndu  ma  ha|^0  than  aO  I  ever  dnaawd  <£ 
Ona  mud  —  one  word,  deanat-"  And  he  di«w  bff 
Ihoa  towardfl  hitn  and  kiesed  her. 

"He  Luttrell  spirit  is  low  eaongb,  I  take  it,  iio>.~ 
•aid  ibet  blushing.  "If  their  pride  can  EDrrive  dtk 
no  peaaant  blood  can  b«  their  mnedj." 
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